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'age XIX, last 

“inaccessibility.*' ’ . 4 - - ; . , 

, „ XXV, line 17, /or ^‘Chattfega^^ 

“ Cbhatti^arliv* ^ ' 

xxxvii, liiie 1 6, for “ J abnlptir ” reed 
“ Jabalptir*“ f 
„ do. 27 do. do. 

„ Liii, lino 10, for “Chattisgarh’* read 
“Chhattisgarh.” . 

Liv, line 18, for “ AHiiina *' read 
“Alhana,” 

„ Lxxn, second note, lino 2, /(W’ “San- 
ciii” read “S^nclii,” 

„ Lxxxiv, last line, /or “Musulmara” 
read “ Musalmans.” 

„ XC, foot-note, for “ Aitchinson’s Trea- 
ties” read Aitobisoii’s Treaties.” 

„ cii, 2nd footpjiotb, fm' “Hoshagabad” 
read “HosbangabM,” 

I, 0xin,||^ references at . ^ foot should 

I, ^xivf^^Kd, for “ Chalkj ” read 
^v^»Chalki.” 

,, exx, in foot-note, fir “Bhiimia” read 
“Bhtimid.” 

1, Article A'degaon, /or 1st line, reed 
“ A Zamind4ri in the Western portion 
of the Seoni District." 
apd in second line, fir “ transferred by ” 
read transferred from. ’ ’ 

„ ,\ Article Ahiri, lino 5,/pr “Snrjagarh” 
read “ Surjagarh, and for “ Dowalmari ” 
reac? “ Dewalmarhi.” 

c, „ „ line 9, for ‘ ‘ Telugu ’ ’ read 

t Telngn. 

„ 2, Article Ahiri, line 13, /or “Jhimili” 

read “ JhiSinili.” 

,, ,,; , „ Albakd, lino 6 , for “Kois” 

red/“Kpi8.” 

, i „ . Almod, line 1, /or “Hoshan- 
</ Ad District’* read “Chhindwara Dis- 
/ iCt.” 

L Article An<Mri, lino 4, /or “Jhdm” 
/ lead “ J^.” 

/ i 6, Article Arpalli, line 1 1 , /or “ Dhau- 
i read “DMnr4.” 

/ 7, „ A'ryi, /or “A revenue sub- 

i' division” read “ the north-western sub- 
I division.” 

I 8, , » V A' airoarh, line 20, /or “ com- 

i jnon rcl^ge ” redo** cannon range.” 

‘ '9, liijfe 31, /c^ Aswatthhdm^ ” read 

i, iO, liiie‘'8, /or *'A'lunadnagw’’ read 
,«Atartcl»agw,’’ 



ito IJ, line. 18*, 

of the^ read^^ 

13, Article Aslan^i 
read “ Sundr/” 

>» » • »> 

nd” read “Miichnd,” 

„ „ „ „ line 7i /dr'^ 

“tahsili.” 

„ 15, 

read “ Sunar.” 

»» ,» ,» li^® 3, fi^' 

“Nuhbi.” \ ^ 

„ 16, Article Balaghat, line 11, aiid elsP 
where in this article, /or “Man” read 
“Mail.” 

„ „ „ 13th line from foot, /or “mica- 
cions” read “micaceous.” 

,, 18, line 13, from commencement of 
paragraph, /or “Surma ” read “ Surma.” 
„ 19, lino 5, /or “dahya” read “ dahya.” 
„ 24, dne l%for “baolis” read “bdolis,” 
„ 25, lino 34, for “ Agarids ” read “ AghtP* 
rids.” * 

,,•26, Article Banda, line 5; for “Rajd 
Madan Singh” read “Edjd Mardan 
Singh.” 

„ „ Article Bankheri, 8rd line, fir 
“ Pachmari ^ read “ Eachraarhi.” 

„ 27, line 8, fir “ Puna ” read “ Puna.” 

„ 28, Article Barpdli, line 7, /or “Somrds’* 
read “ Saonrds.” 

„ 29, Bastar contents, for “ Mdrias ” read 
“Marias.” 

„ 30, line 1, /or “ Kutru ” read “ Kutrd.” 
„ 32, line 21, for “ Bijdpdr ” read “ Bijd- 
ptir.” 

„ 36, line 17,/or “dahyd” read “«iahya.” 
„ lino 1,/or “Kutru” read “Kutrd.” , 
„ „ line 10, /or “Madi palpi” read “Mdri 
palm.” 

„ 40, Articlo*Beld, line 4, /or “baolis ” read 
“baolis.” “ ^ 

„ 41 , Article Berkheri, line 2, /or “Sondr^^ 
read“Sundr.” 

„ 42, Under roads No, 3, /or “towards 
Man vid Hardd” read “ towards/Mhow 
vid Hardd.” 

44, line 10 from foot of the p^, fir 
“Chota Ud6pdr” wad “(Mp^^Uddp^r.*’ 

„ 47, line 6 fro# foot of the page,^./0f 
“Pachmari” read “ pachmarkS.*?. / 

„■ „ infoot-not©,/or 
re%d “ Briggs’ 
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Page 50, line 25, pr ^*2,400 acres” rmd 
^‘4,500 acres.” 

„ „ 26, /or “180 maunds” read ^‘430 

mannds.” 

„ 54, Article Betiil, for “ A E-evenue sub- 
division read “ The North-Eastern Re- 
venue sub-division.” 

„ 55, line 17, for “Nizam’s” reo-d “Ni- 
zam’s.” 

„ 58, last word, for “ Mhowa ” reml 
“Mhowa.” 

„ 59, line 10, /or “Mhowa” read “Mhowa.” 

,, 65, line 11 from foot, /or “mung” read 
“mung.” • 

„ 66, line 5, for “ aw.iri ” rood “ jawari.” 

„ 71, Article Bhandfira, line 1 , for “ a Ee- 
vonne sub-division” read “the North- 
Western Eevenuc sub-division.” 

„ 73, line 2, for “ Saiiris ” read Saonras.” 

„ „ lino 12, for “Uryia” read “Urija.” 

„ 74, Article Bhiwapur, lino 8, for “baoli” 
read “baoli.” 

„ „ „ 14/or “Agarwiia” rend 

“Agarwal.” 

„ 75, line 1,/or “Kois” read “Kois.” 

„ „ line 8, for “ Son/ir ” read “ Sunar.” 

„ „ line 6 from foot, /hr “dahya” read 
“dahya,” 

„ 76, line 3, /or “Kois” read “ Kois.” 

„ 77, Contents, Section II., /or “Anandi 
Bai” reM “ A'nandi Bai.” 

„ 79, line 13, for “Talcheor ” read Tal- 
chir,” 

„ 87, line 18, for “ Rani TaUo ” read 
“ Riini Tal^o.” 

„ 89, In list of kings, No. 17, for “Bhum- 
deva” read “Bhimdeva.” 

„ „ „ No. 19, /or “Moha- 

deva read “ M'ohandeva.” 

„ „ „ No.28,/or“Bhupal 

Sinliadev^’ read “Bhupal Sinhadeva.” 

„ 92, marginal list of Ihijas, for “ Kha- 
rod” read “Kiirond.” 


„ „ line last but one, for “ Talao ” read 
“Tabio.” 


„ 99, under principal castes, Aboiigines, 
for “Bliumias” read “Bhiimias.” • 

„ 103, line 1 1 fronf foot, /or “Kabirpan- 
thism” reml “ Kabirpanthism.” 

„ 114, line 30, /or “utlises” read “utilises.” 
„ 117, line 14, /or “ Agaritis'’ read “Ag- 
harias.” 


„ 122, Article “Bilihra” read “Bilihra.” 
line 8, for “Binihdls, Sauras” read 
\,,Binjals, Suonrds.” 


Page 124, Article Bori, line 2, /or ^‘Pachmarf ■ 
read “ Pachmarhi.” 

„ 127, line 24, for “ oms ” read “ orhnis/ 
„ 128, line 35, for “ Tahsildar” read “ Tal 
siklar.” ^ 

„ 129, line 24, for “the silver after testin, 
is (jast into the shape of a square ingc 
(pasa) weighing from thirty-two t 
sixty tolas and measuring about tw 
feet long and inch square” rea 
“ the silver after testing is cast int. 
the shape of a round ingot (pjisa 
weighing from 52 to GO tolas and jnei 
siiring about 21 inches long and I 
c inch in average circumference.” 

„ 134, list of Zamindaris No. W for “Pa; 

vi Mulanda” read “ Pawi Miitanda,’* ) 
„ 135, line 5, for “Surjiigarh” read “S^-: 
jagarli.” 

„ 136, line 9, /or “BijesAl’ read “Bljcsal.’’ 
„ 141, lino 21^, for “ Pawi Mutanda” read 
Pawi Miitfinda.” , 

„ 143, lino 20, for “ Pharsa Pen ” reac 
“ Pharsa Pen.” 

„ 144, line 7, for “ Satfir^i ” read “ S^tj 
rii.” 

„ 146, line 24, for “ Pandarkonra” roo 
• “ Pandarkona.” ' 

„ 159, line 25, /or “Brahma” read “ Bralj 
ma.” ( 

„ 162, line 1^,/or “Harc^i” read “ITaraij 
„ 104, 11110 * 8 , for “ IVirasia” read “Parasia. 

„ 167, line J 1 from foot, for “Pachmari 
read “ Pachmarhi.” 

„ „ „ 9 from foot, /or “Harai” reel 

“ Harai.” ! 

„ 168, line 24, for “Jag4rdaris” react 
“J%irs.” • 

„ 170, line 9, /or “tahsil” read “tahsili.” 
„ 171, Article Chicholi, line 3, /or*“BaoU” 
read “ b^oli.” 

„ 178, lino 1 1, for “ Patera” read “ Patera.” 
„ 182, Article Denwi, line 2 , for “ Pach-# 
maris” read “ Pachmarhis.” | 

„ 187, Article “ Dhanora ”# road “Dha-| 
nora.” • ' | 

„ 1 90, line 9, for “ Jumeao ” read “ Janed.” 
„ „ line 10 , for “ Raja Behrat ” redd 
“ Raja Behrat.” 

„ „ Article Fatehpur, line 3, /or “ Bdn- 
kheri” read “Bankheri.” ' 

•») » „ /or “Pachmari” read 

“ Pachmarhi.” 

„ „ „ line 8, for “ Tatid Topid" read 

“Tatid Topia.” " 
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195, Article Garold, lines 6, 8, and 10, 
for “ Khnrai ” read “ Kurai.” 

„ 196, Article Ghos,line 5, /or “ Binjhdls” 
read “ Binjdls.” 

„ 198, line 10, /or Marathd” read **Ma- 
rdthd." 

„ 200, line 24, for “Ganpati” read “ Oan- 
pati.” 

„ 202, Article Hattd, line 10, for “ baoli ” 
read “ baoli.” 

„ 205, Article Hirdenagar, line 2, for 
“Raja Hirde Shah ” read “ Riija Hirde 
Sd.” 

„ 206, line 5, “ Dudhi ” read “ D,iid- 

hi." 

„ 208, linos 26 and 29, for “ Pachmari ” 
read “ Pachmarhi." 

209, line 12, for “ Pachmari” read “ Pach- 
marhi.” 

„ 211, line 24, for “ Dudni' ’ reac/ “Dtid- 
hi.” 

„ 214, line 11, /or “Pachmari” read “Pach- 
marhi.” 

„ 218, line 10 from foot, for “ Gondwand ” 
roft!? “ Gondwana.” 

„ 219, lino 29, for “ Kalninbar ” rrad “ Ka- 
lumar.” 

„ 222, Table of average temperature, un-* 
der February minimum, medium, for 

:'^“40 ” read “40.” 

# „ ,, „ December minip:ium, — hottest 
day, /or “ 39 ” rc(if? “ 59.” ’ 

„ 225, line 5 from foot, for “ Raghundth 
Rao” read “Raglmndth Rjio.” 

„ 234, Article Kanhargdoii, line 4, for 
“Banyan” read “Banian.” 

„ 236, Artide Karanja, line 1, for “Oc- 
troi” read “ Octroi.” 

„ 239 Article Katangi, line 1, /or “Bilds- 
pur” read “-Bildspur.'’ 

„ 245, Article Kharsal, line 9, for “Saurd” 
ro(if? “Sdonrd.” 

„ 246, lines 2 and 5, for “Khurai” read 
“Kurai.” 

„ 250, line 17, /or “Kimldsd” rfla(2 “Khim- 
lasd,” 

„ 260, line 1,/or “Mandhdta ”rcad“Mdn- 
dhdtd.” 

„ 262, foot-note, for “Captain T. Forsyth” 
read “Captain J. Forsyth.” 
and/or initials “T. F. ” read “ J. F.” 
in 1st line of foot-note, /or “Mandhdtd” 
read “ Mandhdtd.” 

,, 265, line 2, for “Mdhdtmya” read “ Ma- 
hatmya,” 






agraph, for “ Hirde Sdh and Karendra 
Sdh” read “Hirde Sd and Narendra Sd.” 


275, line 23, /or “Suraj read “Su-^ 
raj Deo.” 

282, line 4, for “ Sdgdr ” read Sdgar.” 
„ Garhd Mandla dynasty for “ Jad‘< 
havaRdya” rcad“ Jadhava Rdya.” 

284, line 14 from foot, /or Mdhdr^ Sd” 
rcft(:Z “ Mahdrdj Sd.” 

288, Article “Moharli” read “Mo* 
harli.” 


„ 291, Article Mutandd /or “Pavi Mut^tt- 
da” read “Pdwi'Mutanda.” 


„ 319, line 25, for “only salt tax” read 
“ only the salt tax.” 

„ 826, last line, /or “rctddi” read “rotari.” 

„ 341, lines 21, 83, 35, 37, /or “taldo” 
read “tdlao.” 

„ 342, lino 5 from foot, for “ Shakardard” 
read “ Shakardara. 

„ 343, line 5, da do. 

„ 345, ’"line 2l /or “taldo” read “taldo.” 

“361, line 10, for “Sindid Shahi” read 
“ Sindid Sllalu.” 

„ 370, Article “ Nawdgarh read “Ka- 
vagarh.” 

„ 388, Article Pachmarhi, for “ a chief- 
ship in the Hoshangdbdd District ” read 
“ a chiefship lying partly in the Chhind- 
wdrd and partly in the Hoshangdbdd 
District.” 

„ 400, Article Pratdpgarh, siibstitute 
“ Pratdpgarh Pagard.” 

„ „ lines 2 and 4, for Harai read Harai. 

„ „ „ line 5, /or “ 181 villages ” road 
“153 villages.” 

„ 404, line 11 fi’omfoot, for “Nawdgarh” 
rc«(7 “Navagarh.” 

427, Article Rdmpdr, line 7, /or “ Agha- 
rids ” read “ Agliarids.” , 

„ „ „ “ Bliuyds ” read “ Bhdyds.” 

„ 435, line 3, for “beds of the Sdgar” 
read “ beds of the Sagar District.” 

„ „ lino 12, for “ Narayapur ” read 
“ Narayanpur.” 

„ 443, line 5 from foot, for “Shdgarh” 
read “Shdhgarh.”* 

„ 449, the asterisk is wrongly placed in 
the context, — ^it should come after 
Mr. Medlicott’s name, and the two notes 
should form oili single note. 

„ 451, Table of Imports and Exports. 
Exports for 1863-64 omit figures' which 
incorrect. ^ 
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5, 459, ifcArticle Sambaiptir, line 2 , jot 

Page 463, lino 19 from foot, /or “ Ratiiptir 
read “ Ratanpiir.” 

„ 477, line 6 from foot, for “ Ganjai ” read 
“ Ganjai.” 

„ 479, Article Sindi, first line, for “tasliil” 
read “ tahsil,” 

„ 434, Article Surjagarh, read “ Surja- 
garb/' 

„ 490, line 15, /or ‘‘ siifiicict ” reac^ “snf- 
ficifot.” 

^512, line 2, after “or right bank” read 
“(a little above ClTandi)” 


Page 512, line 3, omit words “(a little 
above Ghkdd.)” 

Thronghout the Gazetteer the name of 
the Mohammadan historian Firishta. 
has been erroneously spelt Parishtp 

The name of the Gond deity Dulht 
Deo has been spelt Dula Deo in the 
Gazettm articles. In the Introductioi 
it is spelt DuUia Deo. This is proba 
c bly the more correct spelling. 
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PREFACE. 


Ijj 1867 a Gazetteer was puMisJied for these Provinces with the fol- 
lowing remarks from Sir R. Temple, the then Chief Commissioner 

“It has long seemed to the Chief Commissioner that a 
Gazetteer is needed for the Central Provinces. None will dispute 
that for the good management of districts local knowledge is 
necessary. The more detailed and Intimate such knowledge is, 
the better. This remark, however general may be its applica- 
tion, is particularly applicable to provinces like these, where the 
areas are widespread ; where the tribes and circumstances are 
diverse ; where the component parts are separated from each other 
by mountain barriers or other physical obstacles ; where informa- 
tion is often difficult of acquisition by reason of the remoteness 
of localities ; and where the annals of the country, though to 
some extent existing, are for the most part inaccessible to the 
majority of our countrymen. 

“ When such knowledge is merely acquired by individuals, 
it is hpt to be of a fugitive character, owing to those frequent 
changes which arednevitable in Indian administration. It con- 
stantly happens that when an officer has, by travelling about, and 
by communicating vrith the people, learnt very much regarding 
his district, he is obliged by ill health, or by the requirements of 
the service, or by other teasons, to leave, and then he carries all 
hisknowl^ge away successor haying to study 

eveiythiiig ah initio, % 

'•t ,■ ^ 

“ This it becomes of importance that the multiform fapie 6i 
local intent and value slbuld be aecorded by all who have the 



m of knowing them; aad^t^ such record should be em- 
bodied in an abiding shape, patentto, and within the reach of all, 

■ so that everyoiie who is concerned to ascertain |hese things may- 
have the oi^dinury resources of information ready to hand, 

^‘Therefore it was, in 1864 resolved to collect materials for 
a Gazetteer. • With this view all ofBceiil serving in these Pro- 
vintses were fiirnished with a sketch of the information required. 
In due course every officer transmitted the data for his district. 
Advantage was also taken of the Settlement Department being 
in operation to obtain thCrefrofu all the facts bearing on the 
subjects in question. Thus in the course of two years a mass of 
formation in manuscript was accumulated. 

“ The work thus brought out, though probably' as complete 
as it can be made at the present time, is^yet avowedly imperfect, 
and is in' some respects only preliminary. The information 
generally may fi’Om year 'to year be supplemented by further 
details, and on numerous points will doubtless be found suscep- 
tible of emendation. The statistics especially will constantly be 
open to enlargement and rectification. Still a broad foundation 
for future superstructure has at least been jraised.** 

The impression of the earlier numbers was soon exhausted, and it 
became a question whether they should be reprinted. On revision of 
Ihe sheets, however, so many inaccuracies — unavoidable perhaps in a 
first attempt of the ki»d — were discovered, that I undertook to prepare 
a new edition. I am glad to have this opportunity of cordially thank- 
ing Captaiij Forsyth, Deputy Commissioner of N i m a r, Dr. "f ownsend, 
Sanitary Commissioner, Lieutenant Bradshaw of the Police, Mr. Bar- 
clay and Vasudeva Ballal Klier of the Chief Commissioner’s Office, 
and most of all Mr. J, Neill, Assistant Secretary, for the .assistance 
which they have jpndly rendered me, and also of recording my grateful 
acknowledgments to Mr. Morris, Officiating Chief Commissioner, for 
a degree of interest shown in the' undertaking, and of consideration 
to myself during its progress, without which it would have been 
^difficult to carry through a laborious task under the presallire of 
regular daily duties. 



In the present edition the alphabetical form, usnal^ in gazetteers* 
h^ been adopted, and a full Index hto been added, so that the difiEi- 
culties in tracing information, complained of in the first edition, Will 
be removed, and the descriptions of rivers and mountain ranges, 
especially, will be found concentrated in one easily discoverable place, 
instead of being scattered over many parts of the Gazetteer^ A 
great portion of the matter contained is either quite new or has been 
newly adapted for the purposes of this work. Thus the long articles 
on A'sirgarh, Balaghat, Burhanpur, Mandhata, Ni- 
m a r, and the W a r d h a district have not before been published, while 
those on the Bilaspdr, Damoh, Mandla, Raipur, and Up- 
per Godavari districts mainly consist of extracts from th#; Land 
Revenue settlement reports, written after the publication of the first 
edition. The remaining articles too have been carefully revised, word 
by word, and in many cases amplified, so*that Ut least one-half of the 
l^body of the work is new. An introductory sketch of the Province 
has also been prefixed, containing a geological description of the Pro- 
vince by T, Oldham, Esq,, LLtD., Superintendent of the Geolo^cal 
Survey of India, and statistical tables and a glossary of vernacular 
words have been appended. 

But though no time, toil, or care has been spared in making 
the present edition as complete as possible, it is not to be expected 
that a work written and compiled under the unintermittent pressure 
of severe official duties should be free froai many imperfections. 
Ppoceeding, too, from the hands of many writers, the Gazetteer neces- 
sarily shows great diversities both of form and of substance. Thus it 
must be confessed that some of the articles do not reach the standard 
of the excellent descriptions of N a g p u r (by Mr. M. Low), Chanda 
(by Major. Lucie Smith), and B as tar (by Major Glasfurd), in the 
first edition, — or ofBilaspur(by Mr. Chisholm), and N i m a r and 
its places of interest (by Oaptaig J. Forsyth) in the present edition ; 
but however deficient in finiformity, the articles all possesa this com- 
mon recommendation, that tljey were written on the spot by local 
officeiifis, thoroughly famihar with their subjects.. It would not have, 
been difficult to recast the information, ^hus obtained, in one pgid 
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mould for all districts, but in the process all the genuineness, indiyl- 
duality, and freshness of the locSl descriptions would have evaporated, 
and substantial valiie would have been sacrificed to form. The ori- 
ginal arrangement of tfie district articles has therefore in most cases 
been retained, revision being confined to the correction of the more 
prominent errors, and (where necessary) to the simplification of the 
style. 

The most effedtual method of obtaining a really good description 
of the country is probably that recently adopted by the Government 
in some of the other provinces of India, where the task has been en- 
trusted^ to selected experts, qualified both by literary skill and by 
special knowledge to collect and give the best possible shape to all the 
information available from local or other sources. But the present 
reproduction of the Central Provinces* Gazetteer, was almost ready for 
the press when the Government of India promulgated its scheme for 
a general gazetteer, and directed that the local compilations should 
be so constructed as to admit of thhir ready combination into an 
Imperial Dictionary of Geography for India. It was therefore too late 
to attempt so thorough an alteration of scheme tas these instructions 
would have involved, and considering the great cost of special 
agency, and the difiiculty of carrying through an official publication 
of the kind at all, it was thought better to take advantage of its com- 
pletion, even in an imperfect form, and to trust to a future revision 
for bringing it up to the level which will no doubt be attained by its 
more matured successors in other parts of India. There 'fras, how- 
ever, fortunately still time to take advantage of some of the suggestions 
of Mr. W. W. Hunter, LL.D., who had been deputed by the Govern- 
ment of India to inspect the progress of provincial gazetteers, "and it 
is needless to say that where it.has been possible to make the addi- 
tions suggested by his practised skill, they have given an increased 
value to the work. ^ 

The system of transliteration employed has been that approved 
by the Government of India, ^z. the Jonesian or Wilsonian system, 
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without diacritical inarks» To scientific readers it may be necessary 
to explain that in a few cases where* the conventional spelling, and 
indeed pronunciation, had departed v «7 widely from the» correct 
form, a compromise has been adopted. Thus, for instance, Sivari 
Narayan has been spelt Seorinarain. There has been some 
difficulty in showing the Arabic letter ^ without the usual expedient of 
• an apostrophe; but few Persian words occur in so remote a province 4 
this, and those few have ordinarily been spelt in the manner adopted in 
Wilson’s Glossary. The yowel e has also been accented in a few 
words whose pronunciation might otherwise have puzzled an unskilled 
reader. For names of places in other parts of India, especially in the 
case of well known localities, such as Cuttack and Cawnpore, 
the conventional spelling has been retained. 

To general readers it should be expjained that the vowels e and u 
and the accented a and i should be given the open sound as in Ita- 
lian. The unaccented a should be pronounced something like the u in 
the English word ‘ but,’ and the unaccented i like the i in the English 
word ‘it.’ 

In conclusion it is necessary to request indulgence for occasional 
typographical errors,'especially in the names of places. It must always 
be hard to ensure entire accuracy in the introduction of a new system 
of spelling, and in the present case there has been the additional diffi- 
culty, jthat while the work was printed at Bombay, the proofs were 
’•corrected at If agp dr , more than five hundred miles off, and some- 
times in ^ven more distant places, so that close supervision^ was not 
possible. \ 

CHARLES GRANT. 




INTRODUCTION. 


CHAPTEE I. 


GKPEAL DESCBimON. * 

• 

General want of knowledge regarding G o n d w i n a '-Travellers* Tales— True wonders of 
the country— Formation of the Central Provinces— Their original amalgamation under 
the name of Gondwdn a— H i n d d encroachments j and partition of the country 
between Northern and Southern Hindds — Reunion of Northern and Southern 
Gondwdna unddr the M a r a t h d s — Isolated position of the present province— 
Physical subdivisions— physical Geography— Scenery— N a r b a d d country— The 
rivers— Natural beauties— Hill country— Removal of obstacles to its settlement— 
Forest country— N d g p d r plain— C h h a tjt { s g a r h* 


Ten years ago the country which is now called the Central Pro- 
vinces was for the most part a terra incog" 
m'ia to Englishmen. So lately as 1853, when 
' , ^ the Great Trigonometrical Survey of India 

had beejp at work for half a century, and the more detailed surveys 
for some thirty years, Sir Erskine Perry, addressing the Bombay 
Branch of the Eoyal Asiatic Society, wrote, “At present the G o n dwana 
“ highlands and jungles comprise such a large tract of unexplored coun- 
“ try that theylorm quite an oasis in our maps. , Captain Blunt’s inter- 
esting journey in 1795, from Benares to Rajamandri, gives us 
almost all the information we possess of many parts of the interior.”* 
In these days such a description would scarcely be applicable anywhere 
out of .Central Africa; and it is difficult to realise that at so compara- 
tively Jate'and well known a period of Indian history as the Vicere- 
galty of LordDalhousie, a country, great part of which had been for 
years under the prosaic but regular* administration of Magistrates 
and Collectors, should have lain so completely beyond the orilinary 


* Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal A^tic Society, toI. iv. p. 302 
(January 1853). * 
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currents of information. Even within the last fifteen years Surveyors 
and Missionaries have lost monfhs of work in the fertile Narbada 
valley from the prevalent idea that camp life there was dangerous till 
January. If one of the gardens of India could be thus misrepresented, 
no marvels were too great to gain credence regarding the really Wild 

interior. The Southern Forests are marked 
in old maps as inhabited by men who live 
in trees, and though fancy never went so far as to reproduce the men 
“ whose heads do grow beneath their shoulders,” there were whispers 
of “ anthropophagi” — naked savages who ate their relations.;^ while 
others a little higher in the scale, who had both religion and social ties, 
recognised the one chiefly by human sacrifices, and the other by taking 
their victims from among alien tribes only.t The writings of three 
such distinguished men as Sir Eichard Jenkins, Sir William Sleepian, 
and Sir Donald Maclebd J should have done much to dissipate the 
curious obscurity which shrouded the centre of our Indian Empire ; 
but with the exception of Slfeeman’s “ Rambles of an Indian Official,” 
these works were not very generally diffused ; and all who have been 
interested in Indian public life will remember that Sir R.Temple’s first 
report on the Nagpur Province was awaited with almost as much 
curiosity as if it had been a story of exploration in a new country. In 
the eight years which have since elapsed almost every corner of the 
province has been searched out, and though under a stronger light the 
gloomy marvels of the interior have mostly shrunk dowp to colnmon- 


* The Bandarw^sgo entirely naked ; are armed with bows and arrows ; never 
build any huts, or seek other shelter than that afforded by the jungles ; are said to 
destroy their relations when too old to move about, and eat their flesh, when a great 
entertainment takes place, to which all the family is invited/'—<Se> R. Jenkins^ Report 
on Naffpdr, p. 24, Edn. N d g p d r , 1866. ' ^ 

» 

t The Maxis “pay but a nominal obedience to the B a s t a r R/jd, ♦ * * and 
hunt for strangers at stated times to sacrifice to their gods.''— -Sir R. Jenkins* Report on 
Nugpdrt p. 23, Edn. N4gpdr, 1866. 

% Sir R. Jenkins’ Report on the Territories of the Rdjd of N 4 g p li r. 

“ Rambles and Recollections of an Indian Official.” 

B e n g a 1 and A' g r a Guide fend Gazetteer, 1842. 
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place dimensions, the process has disclosed many curious peculiarities in 
the people and the country which may interest even the general reader. 
The accusation of cannibalism against the Bandarwas seems 
to have been derived from their taste for eating monkeys.* Human 
sacrifices undoubtedly occurred in the State of B a s t a r until a com- 
paratively late period, but they were state ceremonials, publicly con- 
ducted by a semi-civilised R a j p u t prince, and there are no traces now 
of their prevalence among the wild tribes. The M a r i s, to whom this 
practice was attributed, though the shyest of the aboriginal races, turn 
out, when better known, to be. cheerful, mild-dispositioned savages, 
with no pretensions to cleanliness, certainly, but not without a god- 
liness of their own. The true wonders of the country are under the 
^ . surface, and may be found in such social 

True wonders of the coiwitry. . •! tit 

phenomena as the Deist revival and aboh- 
tion of caste among the 0 h a m a r s, a helcft people ofChhattisgarh, 
or such historical episodes as the sway of the Gr o^n d dynasties, probably 
the only aboriginal f races which ever attained so high an organisation 
as to bear up against the -Aryaq power in its full development. Some- 
thing has been dbne to explore these byways of inquiry, but there is 
no want of fresh ground to travel over, and in the present stage of 
our knowledge probably no part of the country has more curious pro- 
blems, whether in sociology or in physical geography, to offer to the 
student of Indian subjects. 

In,1861 this central tract of highland and valley, with its unknown 
^ r 1 * ^ , history, its unsuspected resources, and its 

Provinces. , strango world of wild tribes, became a 

separate division of British India, uniting 
under the name of the Central Provinces the tracts then known as 
the Nagpur Province, and the S a g a r and Narbada Terri- 
tories. Though those component portions are essentially distinct in 
many of their characteristics, ethnical and physical, there was much in 
favour of their amalgamation. Originally they h ad, roughly speaking , 

* “ The Bandarwas would appear to have got their name from the monkey 
(bandar), which they eat.*’ — Mr. ChishftlnCa Bildspdr Settlement Report, para. 122. 

j* Here, and throughout, the term “ aboriginal ” is applied to the non-Aryan tribes 
for the sake of convenience merely, and not as implying any foregone conclusion with 
regard to their origin. 

2 cpg^ 
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been abnost coincident with the old territorial division of G o n d w a n a, 
and tile 6 o n d s had sufficiently outnum- 
und«XT«reo “GondJ?W ^ered the residue of the wild tribes, who 
with them had sought refuge in this un- 
known region of woods ahd hills, to take rank as a separate nation- 
ality among the peoples of India. The Sat pur a plateau, which, 
running east and west for nearly 600 miles, may be regarded as the 
true barrier between Northern and Southern India — the line on which 
settlers from Hindustan met the opposite wave of immigration 
from Maharashtra and the D e‘c c a n — seems to have been to 
these aboriginal tribes a great natural fastness, making life possible 
to them amid the surgings and convulsions attendant on their dis- 
placement by more powerful and highly organised races. As they 
gained strength and confidence they quitted their earlier seats on the 
Satpuras, and occupied the rich valleys of *the Narbada to the 
north, and of the Ward ha and Wainganga to the south. 
But they were as little fitted to cope with men of Aryan descent in 
peace as in war ; and though slow centuries of enervation under an 
Indian sky had relaxed the Northern vigour of the races to whom 
they had once before succumbed, yet in every quajity and attainment 
which can give to one people superiority over another, there was 
probably as much difference between Hindus and G o n d s as there 
is now between Anglo-Americans and Red Indians, or between 
Englishmen and New Zealanders. The second repulse of the aborigi- 
nal tribes, though not so rapid and violent as we may imagine the 
first to have been, was more thorough, and probably more irrecoverable. 

^ Step by step the Gond cultivators were 

H i n d d encroachments. ^ . , , , ^ ^ , 

driven back to stony summits and upland val- 
leys inaccessible to the plough, and only culturable by the rude expedient 
of burning the forest and sowing in the wood-ash ; while the deep rich 
soil of the plains below was gradually cleared, and occupied by a yearly 
increasing body of enterprising farmers. Those of the aborigines who 
remained were absorbed, though never so completely as to attain equality 
with the people who had overrun th^m. They form at present the 
lowest stratum of the Hindu social system, allowed to take rank above 
none but the most despised oulcastes. The Chiefs were assimilated by 
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the higher race, and found themselves slowly but inevitably trans- 
formed into Hindu rulers of a Hindu population. 

Both the Southern and the Northern plains obtained their 
Hindu population in some such manner ^s this, but from different 
sources. Thus it resulted that the Narbada valley and the 

country associated with it became, ethni- 
^nVsoutl^ offshoot of B u n d e 1 k h a n d and 

ern H i n d u s . M a 1 w a, while the Nagpur territory 

proper was overflown by M ar a t h i-speaking 
tribes from the Deccan. The Southern belt of fhe central plateau 
may be regarded as debatable land, where the two races meet, each, 
however, retaining its own distinct characteristics. The Mar at ha 
descendant of a rice-eating race, bred in a tropical but equable cli- 
mate, has neither the physical energy *nor the independence of the 
peasant of the Narbada, In dress and appearance the contrast 
between the two races is striking; and on u gala day when a southern 
crowd presents a mass of white clothing and enormous red turba«ns, 
the more northern people may bo known by their costume of mkoma 
green, and their jajinty, compactly -twisted head-dress of white cloth. 
Though the difference in latitude and elevation is not considerable, 
there is a most perceptible variation in the climate and products 
“ below and above the ghats,'* The Narbada country is a great 
wheat-fteld ; while the higher temperature of the N a g p u r- plain, 
and* its greater facilities for storage of water, are favourable to the 
production of rice ; so that the opposite advance of either race may 
in some degree have been regulated by the conditions of life to which 
it had been habituated ; and theSatpuras may be regarded so far 
as a climatic as well as an ethnic boundary between Northern and 
Southern India. 

When to the encroachments of foreign settlers succeeded the 
subversion of their native princes, and the 
^umou of Northern and (Jonds lost the last trace of a separate 

the Marithds. national existence, the two provinces Will 

remained (wi^h a brief interregnum) united 
under the dominion of thc|B h o n s 1 i Eajds of B e r i and they we^ 
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not separated until the cession the Sugar and Narbada terri- 
tories to the British in 1818. So that notwithstanding the want of 
affinity which has been already pointed out, and such minor incon- 
gruities as the existence in the population of tJ r i y a, T e 1 u g u, and 
other almost equally heterogeneous elements, there was much historical 
precedent for their union. More practical arguments in its favour were 
the difficulty of securing anything like really strong central adminis- 
tration in charges so insignificant as the two provinces would have 
been standing singly, and them distance and isolation from other 
seats of British Government. The N a g- 

Isolated position of the pre- ' province is almost entirely surrounded 
sent province. ^ . , . . 

by independent and semi-independent states, 

except where it joins the Sugar and Narbada territories ; while the 
latter, with a similar exceptiop, only touch other British possessions at 
three points, viz. in parts of tlie districts of L a 1 a t p li r in the north- 
western provinces, of ^h a n d e s h in Bp m b a y, and of the G o d a - 
variin Madras. Thus of a total boundary of some 2,700 miles, 
not more than 160 march with British territory. 

Of the nineteen districts which comprise the united province, two, 

. S agar and Da molt, lie parallel to each 

Fiscal subdivisions. ^ . 

other upon the V i n d h y a n table-land. 

Next come to the south, in the Narbada valley and its offshoots, 

the districts of Mandla, which includes the upper portion ^of the 

river course before it debouches into the plains, Jabalp lir, N,ar- 

singhpur, Hoshangabad, and a part of Ni mar, the rest of 

which lies in the valley of the T a p t i. The next range of districts, 

continuing southwards, are Betul, Chhindwara, Seoni, and 

B a 1 a g h a t , which occupy the S a t p u r a table-land, and attain at 

their central stations a height of about 2,000 feet. Still further to the 

south is the a g p u r plain, formed by the valleys of the W a r d h a ^ 

and Waing^nga, and comprising the districts of Nagpur, 

Wardha, Bhandara, and Chanda. Eastwards, and still below 

the ghdtSy is the Chhattisgarh p]ain— a low plateau of red soil, 

containing the districts of Raipur and Bilaspur. In this 

(|ivision is also included the district of Sambalpur, which is not, 

however, part of Chhattisgarh propei^* either geographically or 
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historically. It was originally attached to the South-west Frontier 
Agency of B e n g al, and lies principally in the valley of the M a h a- 
n a d i. Last of all, to the extreme south, almost cut off by forests and 
wild semi-independent states, is a long strip of territory, lining the 
feft bankoftho Godavari, and styled the Upper Godavari 
district. 


Thus within comparatively narrow limits follow each other a 
plateau and a plam, and again in similar 
Physical geograp sequence, a larger plateau and a larger 

plain, ending in a mass of hill and forest, which is probably the very 
wildest part of the whole peninsula. Even the continuously level 
portions of this area* are broken by isolated peaks and straggling hill- 
ranges; while its rugged formation and rapid slopes give to the 
greatest rivers which rise in it, such as the Narbada and T a p t i 
something of the character of^mountaih torrenfs. 

Though the scenery is on .too small a scale to compare in sub- 
^ limity with that of the H i m 1 a y a, it is 

^ on the other hand as far removed from the 

monotony of the plains of H i n d u s t a n. Not only is it characterised 
by rapid and constant variety of form and level, but it pos- 
sesses a diversity of colour almost peculiar to itself. The recurring 
contra^ of woodland and cultivation, which brings out so vividly 
the beauties of* each, may be seen on a more imposing though not 
serwide % scale in the noble glades of the Sub-Himalayan Forests ; 
and the Central Provinces only share with the rest of Central India 
and witli the Deccan the alternation of hill and valley, wood and 
river, which is so grateful to eyes fatigued by the lengthened sanie- 
, ness of dusty Indian plains. But pro- 

bably in no part of India ari fiie |manges;di 
soil and vegetation more rapid and marked than in the^Narbada 
country. In the pleasant winter months the eye may ranj^ over 
miles of green cpm-lands, only broken by low black boundary ridgps 
or dark twisting footpaths. The horizon is bounded here and there 
by hill-ranges, which seem to rise abruptly from the plain, but 
coming nearer to themUhe heavy green of their slopes is foiind to 
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be divided from the softer hues of the young wheat by broad belts of 
gravelly soil — here carpeted wifti short sward and dotted with noble 
trees— there uncovered and contrasting their brown-red tints with the 
deep black of the valley lands. The epithet which occurs to alnlost 
every English describer in writing of these border belts is ‘‘ park-like ' 
but though the smoothness of the surface and the noble growth of 
the Mhoioa trees — too valuable to, fear the axe — may favour tltd illu- 
sion^ the velvety freshness of English scenery is wanting to complete it. 
It. is only in fiivoured reaches of the rivers, where the pools never 
dry, that the water-loving shrubs keep their verdure and brilliancy 
throughout the year ; and even here the charm of rippling water and 
grateful shade may not bo free from that element of terror which 
associates itself with all Indian conceptions of bearfty. Often the over- 
hanging rock, with its curtain of foliage, ob the clump of bushes in 
the middle of a sparkling eddy, which an artist would select to draw, 
is the very retreat which a tiger has ijhosen for his summer lair, 
and though the high rewards now paid for wild beasts are telling on 
their numbers, the dwellers on these secluded river-banks have still 
many a tale to recount of cattle lost, or even of human lives 
sacrificed. 


One almost universal characteristic of the rivers is their limpidity. 

Even in the lowlands the strength of their 
The rivers. currents cuts down tlirough the doap soil 

to the rock beneath ; while in their rapid descent through the rocky 
valleys of the hill-country they gather up no discolouring load of 
earthy matters ; and the play of the water on successive formations of 
almost every known class and texture produces an endless variety 
of form and combination, ranging from the deep weedless, pools, 
separq^ted by dark barriers, of the streams which cross tfio basaltic 
region, to the clear sandy beds of the rivers passing through the 
metamorphic and sandstone formations. • 


The tortuous gorge of white marble through which the Narbada 
winds with a deep silent course is now well 
Natural beauties. knojvn to Indian tourists, but there are 

many spots, hidden away in comers of little-travelled districts, which 
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are as well worthy of a visit. It is often said that the H i n d u s have 
no appreciation of natural beauties, but there is scarcely one of 
these lovely spots, however secluded, that has not been selected to 
poipt some ancient legend, or to adorn the favoured abode of some 
deity. AtAmarkantak, where the Eastern hills reach their culmi- 
nating point, in a country so rugged and difficult, that till of compa- 
ratively late years no European traveller, had visited it, the sources of 
the sacred Narbada are guarded by a little colony of priests, who 
have reared their temples in the middle of the solitary forests. West- 
wards, the caves and awful gorges of the Mahadoo group, which 
may some day become the marvels of a hill sanitarium, are held so 
sacred that many hundreds of pilgrims have lost their lives from 
fatigue and cholera in scaling the difficult approaches to them.* The 
group of temples at Muktagiri in Betul, though selected by 
Fergussont as a type of Jain ai’chitecfure, Owe their reputation as 
much to their picturesque position in .a wooded valley, at the foot of a 
waterfall, as to the art and taste shown in their construction. But it 
would be endless to onumerate-instances. Fronf this hill is heard the 
sound of fairy drums, — in that lake are seen reflected the ruins of . a 
buried city ; here .the hill-sides have been hollowed into rude tem- 
ples, — there the confluence of two rivers is marked by some solitary 
temple on the bluff below which the waters meet. In short almost 
every spot of eminent natural beauty or interest has been appropriated 
by a fehgion which, however debased, still retains something of the 
form, if not of the spirit, of nature worship. 

On the Satpuras the alternations of scenery are even more 
frequent than in the low country. The hills 

Hill country. ‘ . .I ri i -i 

• are higher and more abrupt, the black-sou 
deposits qye deeper, and the water-supply is more abundant. Hence 
in the midst of the grim rolling plateaus of basalt there oftqp may 
be found. little valleys cultivated like gardens, — oases qfr«rtigal*cajie 
and opium, which, but for iffieir inacessibility, would tempt away the- 


♦ The yearly fair is now stopped, 
t “ History of Architecture,** toI iv p* 632 (1867). 
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best cultivators of the plains. It is thought that in some of these 
upland basins — where the winds^ are cooled by passing over miles of 
natural vegetation, and the air even in May is clear and light— tea, 
coffee, and other delicate plants might bo raised with success, but^the 
obstacles wliich have so long retarded the settlement of these plateaus, 
though partially smoothed away, still exist, and can only be surmounted 
by patient and continued energy. It is from steady settlers, pushing 
their way by slow degrees, rather than from speculating farmers, that 
the reclamation of these wastes, must be hoped. Much has been done to 
open out the country of late years. «Eailways from either coast run 
up to within a few miles both of the southern and northern limits of 
the plateau, and there is no more travelled highway than the road 
which, running through its heart, forms the central link of communi- 
cation between Calcutta and Bombay. Not many years ago the 
passes, which would now scarcely excite notice but for the boldness of 
their scenery, were loqked forward to, days beforehand, with dread 
by .cartmen, and most of the carriage of the country was effected by 
means of pack-bullo6ks. The valleys, were sufficiently smooth and 
easy in the fair weather, but a few hours’ rain, would convert the 
track through them into a trough of deep black compost, in which 
every step was a labour to the most lightly laden animal. It was 
not till many layers of metal had been sucked in that the road was 
consolidated; and the local engineering department has now laid 
down the principle that black-soil roads should be constructed “ on 
the principles applicable to a morass.” * 

o 

These are some of the difficulties which lock up vast unoccupied 

^ . . areas a^inst settlers. The present state of 

Removal of oostacles toita . , , * , ^ i i 

settlement. ^ae trunk-road shows how completely they 

can be overcome ; but its great cost must, on 
the other hand, preclude the repetition of a similar attempt from local 
resources and for mere local interests. Year by year, however, some* * 
tffing is added by the Forest Department to its system of roads ; some- 
thing is done by district officers to smooth the more difficult ascents or 
to improve the crossings of streams. As these attempts, added to more 
direct measures of encouragement, attract by degrees a few enterprising 
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farmers from the plains to take up the virgin land which awaits them, 
the increasing revenues and importance*of the upland districts will give 
those interested in their improvement the opportunity of working for it 
on a larger scale ; and though they may never attain the prosperity 
which tradition assigns to them in the best days of the aboriginal 
princes, it may be hoped that the day is not very hir distant when 
advancing cultivation shall be strong enough to neutralise the evil 
influences of the jungle, and the life of a settler in these forests shall 
be no longer a constant battle against tigers and* malaria. At pre- 
sent it is almost incredible how quickly the ground which the hand 
of man has patiently gained, inch by inch, is swallowed up again by 
the jungle, when the pressure of regular occupation is for a moment 
intermitted. Sir William Sleeman, widting in 1826, records how a few 
days’ ill-judged zeal on tJie part of a merp underling throw a flourish- 
ing tract of country out of cultivation for years, and completely closed 
a line of road. ’ There had been a bad season,*and yet the collection 
of the revenue had been pressed on in one of the^ wilder subdivisions 
of the N a r s i n g h p u r district, without allowance or consideration, 
by an overzealous sub-collector. The hill cultivators, at no time much 
devoted to their holdings, did not care to bear up against fresh diffi- 
culties, and deserted in a body. When better times came it was found 
impossible to re-populate the deserted villages, for they had been so 
groAvn over by jungle in a year or two that the very village sites needed 
clearing, and tigers had so readily occupied the new coverts thus made 
for. them, that even travellers shunned the country.* The district of 
M a n d 1 a in the upper valley of the Narbada is an instance of the 
same kind, but on a much larger scale, if tradition is to be believed. 
It is saidjo have once returned a State revenue of over ten Idlchs of 
rupees (£lp0,000), but its total assessment is now only Es. 56,516, 
or little more than £5,000 a year. The high rewards now offered 
for tigers have, however, done so much to lessen danger ^rom this 
source, that it may be almost left out of account in many places m 
estimating the drawbacks to jungle settlement. But there are still, 
some great unbroken tracts of forest on which man has as yet made 

^ 

* Narsiughpilr MSS. Records. 

3cpff 
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SO littlo impression that the sums allotted to keeping up communica- 
tions are spent almost entirely^ in clearing away the constantly en- 
croaching forest, and it was on a road of this kind that one tigress 
killed, in 1807-68, 135 men and women.* 

Though these jungle lands occupy an immense area in the Con- 


Forest country. 


tral Provinces, very small part of it is really 
valuable forest. The total extent of the 


Provihces, including Feudatoryships, is computed to be 111,121 
square miles, of which only 29,656 square miles, or little more than 
one-fourth, are cultivated. Of this* vast mass of waste land not 
above 4,000 square miles have yet been reserved as. State forests. 
The rest is principally covered by scrub jungle, which, though often 
rich in wild fruit and other forest produce, supplies little wood 
of value for purposes of construction. On these rugged heights 
and stony plateaus the thin soil can never have furnished susten- 
ance for fine timber ; but theiie is a large residue of rich sheltered 
grazing lands, which would have been clothed with forest trees but 
for the improvidence of former generations. Not only was timber 
recklessly cut, often with so little regard to the cost of its removal, 
that it was allowed to lie where it fell, but eachcOne of the more valu- 
able trees had its own special enemy. The teak tree was the favourite 
prey of charcoal-burners, who from its close-grained wood produced 
fuel of the strongest and most concentrated kind. The ml {shorea 
robusta) when tapped supplies a valuable resin, and hence vast num- 
bers of these noble trees were slowly killed by girdling. Even more 
universally destructive was the habit of ddhyai cultivation, now 
fortunately on the wane. 


* In the C h d n d a district. 

f The Bahya system of cultivation is thus described by Captain H. C. E.'Ward in 
his M andl a Settlement Report, parag. 109—112 : — 

“109. As the Bahya cultivation comprises no small amount of the general area, I will 
endeavour to describe it clearly. With no other instrument of agriculture but their axe, and 
a^sraall sickle (hansi&) it is astonishing to see the extent of clearing one village of B a i g d $ 
makes on the sides of the hills on which their vilh^e is located. 

** 1 10. Until lately it was their habit to select the spots for their Bahya with an 
utter disregard for all the rules of Forest conservancy. Where the trees are large and 
most numerous, there would the B a i g a resort, arid in the cold- weather months cut down* 
sufficient wood to cover pretty closely the whole of the area he meant to bring under 
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The system of Forest conservancy introduced in 1860 has not yet 
had time to repair the ravages of cenftiries, and the northern part of 
the province is almost without tree-forests, except in the wild inac- 
cessible country where the highlands merge into the valley, around 
and below the sources of the sacred river at A ni a r k a n t a k, Or in the 

cultivation. In May and June, just before the setting in of the rains, this wood, and the 
brushwood in which it has fallen, is set fire to, and almost before the fire is out the 
Baigas may be seen raking up the ashes, and spreading them over the whole 
surface of their field. This is done either with a bundle of thorns, or with long 
bamboos, until thbre is a superstratum of ^ibout an inch of ashes spread over the ground. 
In these ashes they sow Kodo (paspaJum frumentaceum), Kutki {panicum miliaceum)^ 
and occasionally a.poor specimen of ri(;c called here Banjdwi, From being on the side 
of a hill, the ashes are cut up into furrows by the action of the rains, and often much of 
the seed must be washed away altogether ; but sufficient seems to remain for the B a i g 4 * s 
wants. When sown, the field is fenced round very roughly and strongly, small trees being 
ft*lled so as to fall on^ on to^the other; the interstices are filled in with bamboos, and 
the boughs are carefully interlaced, so that the smallest kind of deer cannot effect an 
entrance. In addition to this, where there is any danger of the crops being eaten up by 
buffaloes or bison, which push through any ordinary 4ence, the B a i g si s bury a line of 
broad-bladed spears, called dansds, in the ground, at about the spot where these beasts 
would land if they jumped the fence ;*they then watch their opportunity, and sneaking 
round to the opposite side, give a series of yells, which send the cattle off terrified 
over or through the fence. Generally more than one is wounded, and often one killed 
on the spot ; the rest, once started, make straight away, and never visit that field again. 
In the fences round these Bemars,** as these patches of cultivation are called, are 
usually two or three cunningly-contrived traps for small deer, something on the principle 
of the old figure of four, and several nooses for peacocks, hares, &c. These the B aig4 
carefully examines every morning, and great is his delight when occasionally he finds a 
panther crushed utrier one of the fignre-of-four traps. 

“111. One of these “ lasts the B a i g a at the outside three years. He 

usually leaves sufficient wood on the ground the first season to last for a second season’s 
burning ; the third year, if by chance he shotdd make up his mind to stick to one 
field for so long, his labour is much enhanced, jis he ha& to cut and drag the wood for 
some little distance and lay it over his fields ; in addition to this, the outturn of the 
crops falls off every year ; so that altogether the B.aig A has every inducement to change 
the locale of "his cultivation, and where no restriction has been put on his movenients, as 
a rule he does so. * * ^ 

“112. It takes six or seven years before one of these old “Beware ”|s sufficiently 
covered with wood again to make it worth the B a i g 4 * s while to cultivate it a second 
time; in three years it is probably densely covered with brushwood ; but this, if bumt^ 
leaves so little ash, that it has to be largely supplemented with timber ; and as this has 
been previously cut all round the clearing, it becomes a work of supererogation to take 
up one of these old plots before the wood has wejf grown, when other and more suitable 
land is available.” 
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deep valley of the D e n w a, hemmed in between the S a t p u r a plateau 
and the precipitous masses of tlfo M a h a d e o hills. It is further south, 
in the hill Chiefships which border the Nagpur and Chhattis- 
g a r h plains, that the natural forests have suffered least. In these 
.almost unexplored wilds the population is too scanty to have made 
any serious impression on the dense woods which surround them. 


Passing from the hills and forests to the lowlands again, it may 
^ ^ . be said that the western portion of the 

agpur plaui- Nagpur plain has little to distinguish 

it in external character from the country north of the “ Ghdts,^^ 
There are the same low volcanic hills, and the same deep black- 
soil bottoms ; but to the east, in the B h a n d a r a and parts of the 
Chanda district, comes in the hir more picturesque metamorphic 
formation. Here the soil may be lighter, but the intermixture of hill- 
ranges and the levels of the country lend themselves to the construc- 
tion of magnificent res^3rvoirs, Which contribute as much to the beauty 
of tl^ scenery as to the prosperity of the people. In this “ Lake 
llegion’’ an mngatiofi’tank “ is not apiece of water with regular banks, 
crowned with rows or avenues of trees, with an artificial dyke and 
sluices, and with fields around it, but it is an irregular expanse of 
“ water ; its banks are formed by rugged hills, covered with low forests 
“ that fringe the water where the wild beasts repair to drink ; its 
dykes, mainly shaped out of spurs from the hills, arc thrown athwart 
‘‘ the hollows, a part only being formed by masonry,; its sluices often 
“ consist of chasms or fissures in the rock ; its broad surface is often, 
‘'as the monsoon approaches, lashed into surging and crested waves.’’* 
The largest of these lakes — that at N a w e g a o n — is seventeen miles 
in circufnference, and has a depth in places of 90 feet, the average 
depth being 40 feet. The whole of this vast water storage has been 
effected by means of two embankments 350 and 540 yards in length 
respectively. 

The Nagpur plain is terminated on the east by a rocky barrier 
which divides it from the low-lying plateau 
a sgar . known as C h h a 1 1 1 s gar h, or the “ thirty- 


C h h a 1 1 i s g a r h . 


* Sir R. Temple’s Administration Report of the Central Provinces, for 1861-62, p.C. 
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six forts.” Land-locked on every side by deep forests or hill-passes, 
and remote from all centres, whetliar of eastern or more modern 
western civilisation, this little principality was till of comparatively 
late years the least known portion of the obscurest division of India. 
Its central portion is an open plain, now so fertile that it is known to the , 
bands of B a n j a r 4 s, who annually come with their long train of pack 
cattle to carry off its surplus produce, as ‘Khalaut'i,’ or the ‘ Land of the 
Threshing-floors.’* But this agricultural wealth is new. The marks 
of human settlement have not hitherto gone beyond tho bare necessi- 
ties of agricultural life, and the* great central plain of Ghhattis- 
garh is to the eye most uninviting. Nature has provided a wide 
extent of fertile soil, and settlers have witliin the last quarter of a 
century multiplied lyid prospered ; but they have not yet had time, 
nor perhaps gained confidence, to surround themselves with the 
amenities of Indian life. Great consignments bf grain are sent out 
almost annually to feed the cotton-growing population of_|he 
W a r d h a valley, and even now C h a 1 1 i *s g a r h exports wheat to 
the wheat country round Jabalpur, and ricerto the rice country 
ly ing in tho lower valley of the M ah a n a d i.f But the granary of 
other countries is .as. yet rich in nothing but grain. In ordinary 
seasons the poorest cultivator revels in food, only to feel its depri- 
vation more keenly when rain fails and nature stints her supplies; 
but he is ill clothed and ill lodged ; he drinks dirty water ; and he 
has heatd of and seen such terrible suffering from pestilence, that the 
name of cholera is enough to set the whole country in wild commo- 
tion. There are, perhaps, few who would realise in the long treeless 
plain, with its frequent clusters of mud huts, and borders of inhospi- 
table ravine and jungle, the capabilities of a country which, even in its , 
present raw stage, supports its own three millions, and in spite of 
difficult communications sends out of jts surplus enough to feed some 
two hundred thousand more annually. ’ . 

* The original meaning of this word is somewhat uncertain. By the people of the 
country it is pronounced as written above. It may be derived either froih KkiUUt 
. signifying ‘low rice land’; or from KAaldtmti, meaning ‘abounding in threshing-floors.’ 

f In 1868-69 the exports were, wheat to JaJ)aI pdr, 211,987 maundt ,• flee to 
M a h a n a d ! valley, 53,504 utaundi. 
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GEOLOGY. 

Diversity of the geological character of the country — General correspondence of geologi- 
cal and physical areas— Geological groups. Crystalline and metarnorphic rocks— 
Sub-metamorphic rocks — Vindhijan series --('oal-bearing rocks — Subdivisions — 
S d t p u r coal-fields — Western limit — 11 i 1 a s p u r coal-fields — W a r d h d River 
coal-fields — G o d a v a r i and P r a n h i t k—Kdmthi sub-group — Vanchet series — 
Jahulpur beds — Mah&deo beds — Lametd beds — Intertrappcan series — 1) e c c a n 
trap features — Post trappean deposits — Tertiary conglomerates— Ossiferous gravels 
— Stone implements — Saline sands and days — Surface soils— 

(For the followiTi^ sketch of the geology of tlic provinces I am 
indebted to the kindness of T. Oldham, Esq., LL.l)., Superintendent 
of the Geological Survey of India.) 

To give a general description of the g'oological structure of the 
Central Provinces in any detail would in- 
flmrlcto ?f ti!e necessity of entering upon a discus- 

sion of the geology of India at large, as 
these provinces contain representatives of almost all the formations 
known to occur within Indian limits, although frequently these are 
much better seen in other districts, md ought therefore more correctly 
to be described in connection with the locality where the most typical 
sections occur. In the very brief notice which follows I am there- 
fore compelled to presuppose a certain amount of acqiiaintai\ce with 
Indian rocks, and the classification of them. It is alfto necessary to 
state that the few descriptions which follow have been drawn up under 
great pressure as to time, and while actively engaged in field work 6f 
an important and intricate nature, and away from all maps and records. 

The Central Provinces, divided into nineteen districts, naturally 
group themselves into separate areas, corres- 
ponding to well-marked physical features. 
These again have in a similar way a general 
agreement with the geological structure. To the north the districts 
of Sagar and Damoh are altogether bn the Vindhyan plateau/and 
a large part of their surface is formed of the deposits to which the name 
Vindhyan has been given . These are, however, concealed over consider- 
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able areas by the overflowing volcanic rocks of the great Deccan 
trap area. Physically also these districts (as is all the Vindhyau 
plateau) are connected with the country to the north, ^11 the drainage 
of the area being into the Ganges valley. Iiinnediately to the south 
of the V i n d h y a n escarpment, along the marked depression of the , 
Narbada valley, lie the four districts of J a b a 1 p ii r, N a r s i n gh- 
p li r , H 0 s h a n g a b a d, and N i m a r (taking them in order from 
east to west), which are in great part on alluvial and tertiary deposits, 
with a narrow belt of older rocks along the southern side of the valley. 
South of the Narbada valley rise the extensive highlands constitu- 
ting the, S a t p u r a range, or its continuation, which are in great part 
formed of the De cc an traps resting upon crystalline rocks, or upon 
sandstone and othei: rocks of later date. Of this region M and la 
occupies the extreme eastern end, bounded by the steep escarpment 
of the trappean plateau, near to the edge of \vhich the Narbada 
River has its source at A m a r k a n t a b Along this same range to the 
west lie parts of B a 1 a g h a t, S e o n i, G R h i n d w a r a, and B e t li 1, 
South and south-east of the S at p u r a ranges lie the remaining dis- 
tricts. Bilaspur, Raipur, and Sambalpur lie in the great 
drainage basin of the Jil a h a n a d 1. The two former occupy the lo w 
plain country of Chhattlsgarh, formed principally on rocks 
believed to belong to the Vindhyau series, with a part of their area 
covered by coal-bearing rocks. S a m b a 1 p u r is in a rugged jungly 
country* composted of crystalline and mctamorphic rock^. The great 
drainage basin of the Godavari on tlie other hand includes Nag- 
pur, Bh^ndara, Wardha, Chanda, and Siron.chA These 
districts have no very considerable elevation. The two first are prin- 
cipally on gneissose rocks, with much trap in N a g p ii r ; W a r d h a 
is almost entirely on trap-rocks ; Chanda and S i r o n c h a have a 
very varied structure, including more pr less of all the formations that 
havf been named. 

These formations may be noticed in ascending ' order. The 
crystalline and metamorphic rocks have not 

Geological groups. described in any great detail. 

^ c^stallme and metamorphic (jn^igg di%ent varieties, often highly gra- 
nitoid, predonjinates, The frequency with ' 
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which these rocks appear shows how closely to the surface they form the 

substratum of the whole area, ffhey are found at intervals all round the 

irregular boundary or border of the trappean rocks, rising in several 

places nearly to the full height of the plateau. The principal areas 

occupied by them are in N a g p u r and B h a n d a r a and in B e t u 1. 

Also in S a m b a 1 p li r a very large area is formed of these rocks ; but 

this is naturally connected with, and belongs to the great Gncissic area of 

Bengal. In obscure relation to the gneiss there occasionally appear 

sub-metamorphic rocks, schists, slates, and 
Sub-metamorpliic rocks. • mi i 

quartzites. Lhese may be seen at many 

points along the borders of the Narbada valley, from the north-east 

of Jabalpur into Nimar. 

The great Vindlujan series of strata which form so prominent and 

. ' important a feature in tlie geology* of H i n- 

Vindhyan senes. '■ ” 

t. d ii s.t a n are the next deposits in succession 
of age found in the CentraTProvinccs. There is, however, a wide and 
complete separation of these from .the gneissose rocks. They are 
universally unconformable to the latter, and they exhibit little or no 
mineral alteration, and only very locally any mpked mechanical dis- 
turbance. The range or escarpment, from which the name of the 
series has been adopted, forms the northern boundary of the N a r- 
b a d a valley, and the districts of S a g a r and D a m o h are occupied 
by the upper member of the series — the Bhanrer and Iteiu/fgroxiipB, 
Each of these groups consists of a strong band of sandstone resting 
upon shales with subordinate limestone — an arraiigcmcfnt which, 
coupled with the nearly horizontal position of the beds, has, through 
the operation of denudation, produced the peculiar surface features of 
the country, namely, local plateaus bounded by precipitous -scarps, 
overlooking broadly undulating valley-plains — features even better 
seen in the Eewa country. The Bij e r agh o g arh pargam in 
the north-east corner of the Jabalpur district lies mthin the geolo- 
gical region of the Son valley, where the Lower Vindhyan rocks 
are so well exposed ; they consist of less uniform alternations of shales, 
sandstones, and banded limestones, with some peculiar compact silicious 
(cherty and jaspery) layers, very homogeneous and regularly bedded. 
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Along the entire southern margin of the Vindhyan area these rocks 
both ^Tipper' and ^ Lower ^ are much crushed 'and contorted, but 
they are only locally (ia the south-west) penetrated by igneous rocks, 
probably of the same period as those of the great basaltic area. The 
extensive plains ofBilaspur and R a i p li r are formed on rocks very 
similar in composition, arrangement, and external relations to those of 
the Lower Vindhyan formation as seen to the north, and these extend 
from here along the upper courses of the Mahanadi into very close 
proximity, if not actual continuity, with the similar deposits in the 
Chanda and Sir*oncha districts, and beyond the limfts of the 
Central Provinces to the south, extend at intervals into the Madras 
Presidency, where they cover an immense area in the K a d d a p a and 
K ar n ul districts. • Our knowledge of these detached areas is not 
as yet sufficient to justify an assertion that they were once continuous, 
although the striking identity in lithological character of the several 
deposits lends strong support to tliis view. Throughout all these widely- 
extended deposits there is constant physical evidence of their having 
been accumulated in comparatively shallow water, and so far under 
physical conditions favourable to life. The sandstones are false-bedded 
and beautifully rippled on their surfaces, each successive bed ofteii for 
hundreds of feet in thickness showing its own ripple-marked surface. 
Nor is there anything in their mineralised condition to suggest the 
chance ef subsequent obliteration of organic remains, had they ever 
been imbedded 8r become fossilised. Yet no success has hitherto re- 
warded ouf most careful searchings for such traces of early existences. 

Passing upwards in the historical succession of rocks, we find in 

« , , . , .India a wide gap in the Geological record 

Coal-bearmg rocks. ® ^ ° 

• between the Vindhyan rocks just alluded to 

and the next succeeding series of deposits, in which are included the 
coal^earing rocks. The whole face of the country wherever these 
occur must have been entirely remodelled by long-continued denuda- 
tion and other causes before the commencement of the deposft of this 
great p]|mt-bearing series of beds. This series has attracted much 
attention, both from its economic importance, and from the fact that it 
is in all its groups more or less fossiliferous. And the proper sub- 

\ 
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division of it as represented at distant localities has been the subject 
of much study. Nor has theidetailed examination of the country yet 
been sufficiently extended to admit of a final decision of this question^ 
Three great*groups have, however, been thoroughly established— 
g . the TdlcMry the Damddd, and the Panch^t 

rocks, and representatives of these three 
great groups have been found wherever the general series occurs. It 
is only as to the exact limits of each that any question still exists, 
which can only be answered after more detailed examination. This 
, question's, however, of high practical importance, because of the three 
series which I have mentioned only one is proved to contain workable 
beds of coal. The Tdlcliir rocks below contain no coal, and the Panchet 
rocks above are equally without any coals, the whole of the workable 
beds of coal of this geological epoch being found confined to the 
Damudd rocks. 

d^he largest area' occuj)ie(l by the rocks of this great series within 


" the Central Provinces lies in ‘the hilly region 

S^tpurd coal-field. south- of Hoshangabad and 


Narsinghpur, partly within the boundaries of these districts, but 


principally belonging toOhhindwara, and brhbracing the P a c h- 
marhi orMahadeo hills. At the base of the series we find the 


characteristic deposits of the TdlcMr groiiip — greenish silt beds, breaking 
up into small splintery flakes and sharp fragments, and hen^e called 
* needle shales,’ and greenish brown or whitish earthy felspathic sand- 
stones, in either of which pebbles and large boulders are often irregu- 
larly scattered. Often these are very numerous and form a distinct 
bed, to which, from its peculiar constitution, the name of “ Boulder” Bed 
has been given. These rocks, generally speaking, are foun^ at the 
edges of the field, or weathered out in the deep valleys. The thickness 
of this group is’ variable, never very great, and it is locally altogether 
over-lapped. In the N ar b a d a it covers by far the larger portion. of 
the areft. As noticed, no coal has ever been found in the TdkUr rocks, • 
and Very rarely any of the dark carbonaceous shales which are so fre- 
quent an accompaniment of coal, with the exception of a few thin and 
irregular streaks which invariably mark the transition of these Tdlchir 
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rocks into the DamMd (Bardhar) rocks above. This Damddd series is 
chiefly made up of thick-bedded, often coarse felspathic sandstones, with 
subordinate beds of blue and carbonaceous shales and coal. In B e n- 
g al and towards the east this series is of great thickness, and is easily 
divisiWe into several distinct groups. But towards the west and the 
Central Provinces the series is of much diminished tliickness, and the 
subdivisions so well marked in Bengal are not recognisable. The 
beds of coal in the same way are much fewer and less important. 

These variations appear to have only a local developiAent when viewed 

• 

in detail, while on a general comparison the facts would seem’to bo ex- 
pressed by saying that the Panchet series, which immediately succeeds 
the coal rocks assumes towards the west a much greater thickness and 
importance than in the east, while the Bamiidd series has been much 
less developed. In the Narbada valley* the latter series is repre- 
sented by one group of beds only, which belong to ^the lowermost 
group recognised in Bengal (the Bardhaf)^ of no great thickness, 
and covered by an immense series of sandstones of varying age. * No 

, trace ot any one of the subdivisions of this 

Western limit. /t/ 

great plant-bearing senes— i Damudaj 

or Panchets — has becJn found to the west of about the parallel of H o- 

shangabad (Lokhartalai). The Damudd rocks cover a wide 

spread of countr yround the bases of the noble Pachmarhi hills, and 

extend thence to U m r e t h and B a r k ol, about sixteen miles from 

Chhindwara. They rest in parts immediately on the gneissose 

rocks, and are frequently succeeded directly by the great trappean 

flows. 


InBilaspur (Ghhattisgarh) a large area of widely 

B i 1 A s p li ^ coal fields undulating country along the H a s d d— an 

affluent of the^M a h 4 n a d i — is also formed 
of these rocks, and coal has long been known to exist there in some 
quantity. The district has not been examined as yet, and no trust* 
worthy information exists as to the quantity or qualily of this doal. 

In the Gh4n dd district ag&in, and in Ber dr adjoining, shnilat 
„ rocks are found resting upon the 

characteristic iVicMr beds, and ooeuj^gtf 


W a rd h i River coal-fields. 
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very small area in the large field of sandstones which there occur. 
At least one thick group of beds with coal is known in which the coal 
itself exhibits the same characters which distinguish the bed in the 
Bardhar series elsewhere — ^that is there is rapid and. considerable vari- 
ation in the thickness and quantity of the coal. Beds of great thick- 
ness have, however, been met with, and there is a very large supply 
therefore of useful fuel. 


Similar rocks extend down the valley of the G o d a v a r i and the 

Pranhita for a long distance, occurring 
Goddvari and Pranhiti. . t , i* i i x i •-! 

in detached localities separated by wade 

ridges of the older formations. Near the mouth of the Tal River 
about fourteen miles above Dumagudom, both Tdlclur and Damiiddy 
rocks occur, the latter containing coal, which form the bed of the River 
Godavari for some distance, and have prpbably a considerable ex- 
tension ; and coal is also known to occur about thirty-four miles to 
the south of the samd town, visible on the banks of the river. 


We are not as yet able to speak so certainly of the limits and 
relations of the beds which occur immediately above these coal-bearing 
rocks, so far at least as parts of the country under notice are con- 
cerned. In the Narbada valley coarse conglomeratic sandstones 
with ferruginous bands, which are believed to be the representatives of 
the Panchet rocks of B e n g a 1, come in immediate succession on the 
BardkarheA^ (M oh p a n i, <fec.). And similar rocks occur in the same 
relation in the wide flats of Chhattisgarh, and «probably at the 
intermediate locality of the C h h i n d w a r a fields. 

«• 

But passing into the drainage basin of the Godavari, a series 

KamM sub-group. peculiar litholbgioal character 

and locally abounding in fossil plants, is met 
with, no exact representatives of which are as yet known elsewhere. 
In their general mineral aspects they come very near to the ordinary 
Panchet rocks of Bengal, and they appear to pass upwards into 
undoubted representatives of these, but the prevailing form of fern of 
which they contain the fossilised fronds, is one {Glossopteris brmmma) 
which is scarcely known to extend up to the Panchet horizon. These 
beds would therefore seem to indicate either a commencement in the 
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basin of the G o d a v a r 1 of tbe deposition of rocks having the pecu- 
liar minera character of the Panchet beds at a much earlier period 
than in B e n g a 1 into which these ferns continued to exist : or the flora 
of the G o d a V a r i basin had not been subjected to the same influen- 
cing causes, resulting in a marked change in its character, which in 
B e n g a 1. led to the well-defined separation as to fossils of the Pan- 
diets and upper groups of the Damudd rocks {Udniganj), I am 
disposed to think that, viewed in a very general way, it gives Jhe 
truer representation of the facts to consider these, local rocks, not- 
withstanding their contained plants, as belonging rather to the 
Pandiet series than to the Darnddd, And there is one very im- 
portant practical reason for this also, inasmuch as no workable 
coal has yet been found in either of these groups, while it has invari- 
ably been seen to occur where rocks of the undoubted Damudd age 
are developed. * * 

• • . 

A local name was provisionally given* to these rocks by Mr. W. 
Blanford, who first examined tl\em, and as this has been published 
(although unintentionally), it may be retained as a useful subdivision. 
One of the largest areas of these rocks' in the Nagpur country is 
close to the important’ military station of K a m t h i, and from this cir- 
cumstance Mr. Blanford spoke of them as the KdmtM beds. They 
consist, lithologically, of hard compact gritty sandstones, fine varie- 
gated sandstones, coarse loose-textured sandstone, very fiue-grained 
deep and brightTred and buff argillaceous or argillaceo-silicious sand- 
stones, an4 bands of hard very ferruginous pebbly grits. 

These rocks cover an area of about twenty-five miles long from 
north-west to south-east near Kamthi (Kamthi to Kelod), 
and at the broadest parts (near Patansaongi) about eight miles 
wide. Over a large portion of this area the rocks are concealed by 
thick alluvial deposits, but they are well seen at K d mt h i,* S i 1 e w d r d, 
Bhokdrd, and south and south-east of Pdtansdongi, &c./ A 
small area of the much older TdhUr rocks is seen north-east of 
Bhokdrd, and a small hill north-east of Pdtansdongi. Tvrb 
othei* localities where these rocks are seen have beep exposed wiih^ 
the area of the trap-rocks, these having been removed by denudation. 
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One — the larger of the two — is close to B e h a r and Bazargaon, 
about fifteen miles from N a g p &r on the road to A m r a o t i . The rocks 
here are of the same type, but become more conglomeratic towards 
the top than is seen near Nagpur. The other inlier of these rocks 
is about thirty-six miles north-west of N a g p u r, near the village of 
Chorkherl. The rocks extend over an area of only about six 
and a half square miles in all. There is also another very small patch 
not*a mile long near Khu tkheri, about one mile south-east of the 
other. 

Passing further southward similar rocks are more widely deve- 
loped in the Chanda district, and cover a largo area, concealing the 
underlying Bardkar beds ; there the rocks are as a whole less fine- 
grained than in the neighbourhood of Nagpur, and the tendency to 
become more conglomeratic in the upper bods of the group is still 
more markedly exhibited than in the case already noticed. In this 
field also they appear^to be closely connected with, and to pass up 
into a great thickness of bright red clays with thin-bedded sandstones,, 
which belong undoubtedly to the Pmcliet series— well seen in the 
W a r d h a about P o r s a and in the country round, giving additional 
evidence of the connection of the two groups. , These rocks — the 
KdmtU beds — yield in many of their beds admirable building stones,, 
while others of a coarser texture are used as millstones or querns. 
Quarries exist atK amt h 1, Silewara, Bhokara, &c., also in the 
C h S n d a district, but owing to the comparative poverty and ^parse- 
ness of the population, they are here less workeS than in the 
Nagpur country. The white argillaceous band which is used near 
Chanda town, and which can bo traced for miles along the country, 
is very even in texture, and can be carved into very minute forms of 
ornaments (a kind of work which is very skilfully done at Cha,n da), 
but it is rather soft. The beds, excepting the hard ferrugihous peb- 
bly grits, are not generally speaking very compact, and the surface of 
the ground becomes covered with loose sand resulting from their dis- 
integration. The soil on these, except where they are covered by 
the alluvial deposits, is poor and little cultivated, almost the whole of 
this tract being covered with jungle. 

The fossils found in tfiese Kdmthi beds have been noticed 
above. The fine sandstones of Kamthl, Silewara, &c. have 
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yielded very beautiful and numerous specimens of the large Oloss^ 
opteris Browniam — a fossil-fern comirmn in the coal-bearing rocks of 
Bengal and also in those of Australia. Similar fronds are found, 
but more rarely, in the finer beds of the vicinity of C h a n d a. 

We have noticed these So-called Kdmthi beds a little more in 
detail than their relative importance or a general sketch would justify, 
because of their lobal development, and of the interesting fossils 
which they contain. 

In ascending order the next^important series of rocks is that to 

„ , , . which the name of Panchet has been given. 

Panchet senes. , ^ ° , 

This, which is a very extensive formation 
in Bengal and in the country intervening between that and 
Jabalpur, is not so largely developed^ in the Central Provinces. 
Indeed there is still much doubt as to the *true limits and true 
parallel of many of the rocks which would probdJbly at first bo classed 
under this group. There is another peculiar feature : in the Ben- 
gal coal-fields, the so-called group, consisting prin- 

cipally of red clays, with fine-grained, thin-bedded, often calcareous 
sandstones, both of. r^d and greenish white colours, forms a set of 
beds of very considerable thickness and wide extent. But on 
passing to the west this group rapidly disappears and soon seems to be 
entirely wanting, while the Upper Panchet group, consisting chiefly 
of coarse red conglomerates, &c., with numerous ferruginous bands, 
becomes more largely developed, and constitutes almost the whole 
of th^ groitp. Still further to the west however, as in the C h h i n d- 
wara fields near Umreth, these red clays and thin-bedded fine- 
grained sandstones recur with a considerable development. And simi- 
lar beds cover a large area on the south of the Chanda coal-field 
(P 0 r s a and all the country around), and also appear in other minor 
patches throughout the C h a n d a field and in B e r a r . These pass 
upwards into coarser beds, pebbly and conglomeratic, and it is not an 
easy task to make out the exact relation of these to*the adjoiifing 
rocks in a country so very much covered as is the greater part of the 
Chanda district. Similar rocks are seen again former south 
* (Maib di), and here as at M anglltoHhe northOf 
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yielded organic remains, which establish with tolerable accuracy their 
true position in the general Eiffropean scale of geological formations. 
Several forms of Lahijrinthodont reptiles from the Lower Panchet rocks 
of Bengal, remains of the very remarkable genus Dicynodon^ pre- 
viously only known from South Africa, and abundance of Estherice 
(small bivalved crustaceans) mark the fauna of the time in Eastern India. 
In the Central Provinces similar Estherice and *a remarkable reptile 
(Brachyops laticeps)loL 2 i,Ye been obtained from M a n gl i thirty miles north 
of 0 h a n d a , while the red clays of M a 1 e d i afford numerous remains 
of the very curious and interesting Byperodapedon^ Belodon^ and some 
Lahyrinthodont fragments also. There is a high probability that the 
rocks at these different localities are all truly on or about the same 
geological horizon (a fact which can only be satisfactorily established 
by detailed and careful observation), and that that horizon represents 
in Indian geological hbmotaxis the period of the Trias of Europe. 

In the vicinity of Jabalpur and stretching down the valley 

j ^ ^ N" arbada to the S her Eiver, and 

a little beyond, and forming also a narrow 
outcrop fringing the general line of the trappean boundary to the 
east and north of Jabalpur, a distinct group o*f rocks was recognised 
by Mr. J. G. Mcdlicott in 1856-57. This limited group of beds is, 
partially coal-bearing, and from this fact and from certain other 
obscure relations, it was at first designated under the inappropriate 
name of V^pper Damudd, with which series it was, pending further in- 
quiry, supposed to be connected, while the fossil plants wjiich it im- 
bedded were closely allied to those occurring in the Jurassic beds of 
Eajmahal andOutch.. Subsequent inquiry showed that there 
was really no ground for supposing any connection of these bed^ with 
the true Damudd as parts of one formation, and the name Jabalph 
group was substituted for Upper Damudd. 

At about 100 miles to the north-east of the Narbada coal 
basin the boundary of the plateau of trap-rocks recedes south-east- 
wards, and the narrow outcrop of these Jabalpur beds expands here 
into the open ground of Sou th Eewa; there the Jabalpur shBlen 
and silt beds were found passing upwards into massive sandstones (at ^ 
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Ban dbg aril) so genially identical with the rocks of the great 
M a h a d 0 0 hills, that they were at once accepted as their represen- 
tatives ; while below the Jahalimr shales overlaid strong pebbly 
sandstones and conglomerates, which again in the southern part of 
the same area rested upon a coal-bearing group, recognisable at once 
by its contained fossils and general character as representatives of 
the Damudd series. The Jahalpdr beds have not as yet been 
traced with any care in other districts, and I am unable to state their 
true limits. Their contained fossils point distinctly to a Jurassic age 
and to the lower part of that great period. In the Narbada nothing 
but plant-remains have been found. We may however, although 
the connection has not been traced, point to the remarkable beds near 
K 0 1 a — about five miles from S i r o n c h a — which have yielded several 
well-marked fish-remaii\s {Lepulotus Deccanensis, JEclmodus^ &c,) 
considered as Lkissic in their relations, as * a probable represen- 
tative to the south of the Jabulpur bods to tile north. There are 
also some defcaclled patches of rock which occur in the intermediate 
country wliich may bo representatives of th6 same general age. Tho 
coal found in tliese Jabalpur beds is very irregularly developed 
(S h 0 r Eiver ; L a in e t a g h a t). It is jetty, and has much of the 
qh^racter of a true lignite ; indeed in many specimen's the* structure 
of the now-carbonised stems, of which a large portion of it is 
made, is well preserved. It has been economised recently to a con- 
siderable extent, by the contractors on the Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway. But neither in amount nor in quality does it constitute a 
source of Tossil fuel of any importance in a general view. I men- 
tioned above, that immediately resting on the Jabulpur beds, 
where the succession is best seen {South Bewd), came the massive 
sandstolios of B a n d o g a r h, which were accepted as representatives 
of the great Mahddeo group, so well seen in the upper and magni- 
ficent scarps of the Pachmarlii Kills (Central Provinces), 

This Mahddeo group was first established after a brief exami- 
Makddeoheds. nation of these hills in 1856-57, and was ' 
shown to contain a vast thickness of 
massive sandstones, with many ferruginous bands which appeared to 

5 w 
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be entirely iinconformable on the Danml^ beds forming* the lower 
ground adjoining. Unfortunately the same name was applied to rocks 
in other places winch showed an approximation to the same general 
character, and which appeared to stand in the same general relation 
of an entirely iinconformable scries above the Damudd rocks. It was 
from the first indicated that these Mahadeo rocks would require 
further examination. The progress of geological investigation in 
India has since shown the necessity also of greater subdivision than 
was at first apparent. These Mahadeo rocks, Aviih the exception of 
a few badly-preserved and generally large stems, are so far as known 
unfossiliferous, and liave therefore not attracted (juite as much 
attention as some of tlie other series I liave noticed. This absence 
of fossils also, and the detached, or comparatively detached, positions 
in which the Mal/ddco rocks occur, have rendered the question of 
their geological age more difficult than it would have otherwise been.* 
Mr. AV. Blanford, garrying up his examination of the country 
from the west, gave some good reasons for supposing that the 
Mahddco beds were the continuation and expansion of the creta- 
ceous sandstones found near Bagh in the western Narbada. A 
similar general conclusion liad been suggested by Mr. Ilislop pre- 
viously, but Avithout much proof. On the oilier hand it is right to 
state that Mr. Medlicott, Avorking up from the east, saAV reason for sup- 
posing that the Maliddeo beds in the Narbada districts, Avhich 
he presumed to be truly representative of the B a n d o g a r li crocks in 
S 0 u t h R e AV a (and as a subordinate member of AAdiich lie considered ‘ 
the Jaba]])ur beds), Averc at the same time only an upAvard extension 
of the same uninterrupted succession of deposits, wliich elsewhere had 
been justly belicAnd to belong to the Vamchd series. 

It Avill be seen from this that the true position of these beds has 
not as yet been fixed. AVIien first examined it was by me supposed 
that they, including the Lametd group (to which we shall pre- 
sently refer), represented the lowest portion of the Tertiary period. 

* The statement originally made that a very perfect specimen of a true Jrcheffosau- 
ms found under the Pachmarhi hills had been obtained from these rocks, was at once 
refuted by the mineral character of the rock in which it was imbedded. It was from the 
Dmmdlt beds below. • 
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The Eev^Mr. Hislop, whoso untiring exertions have done so much to 
elucidate the pahnontological history dF the Central Provinces, was 
disposed to view them as below all the Tertiary deposits, and as re- 
presenting in India the upper portion of the cretaceous epoch of 
Europe— a view strongly confirmed by Mr. Blanford, who was dis- 
posed to put them only a little lower in the series, while Mr. Medlicott 
would now make them much more ancient, and would place them 
in the same subdivision as the Jdbalpur beds, wliicli latter are 
probably on the horizon of the K o^t a beds— that is lie would consider 
them Lower Jiirassic.^^ As stated, the question cannot at present 
(January 1870) be definitely settled. 

When first examining the Narbada valley Mr. J. 6. Medlicott 
^ , distinguished in the country fringins: the 

•river to the ^outh^ and between the 
Mahadeo liills and Jabalpur, a ^series of well-marked beds, 
which he Avas then disposed to consider as the uppermost group of the 
MaJmleo formation, and to which he applied the local name of 
Lam eta. These Lamefd beds consisted chiefly of Avhitish earthy 
and silicious (cliorty) limestones or calcareous muds, often a good deal 
indurated. These sandy calcareous beds formed only a thin band im- 
mediately underlying iJie trappean rocks. Purther and siibsequent 
examination, extending more to the east ^)roved that this band was 
entirely i^^dependent of the rocks below it, with which it was associated, 
inasmuch as, follWing the trappean boundary to the south-eastwards,, 
the •Lemet/^ group Avas found to accompany the trap-rock steadily 
and to rest indiscriminately upon all rocks, from the gneiss up. It 
was therefore clear tliat it must bo Ariewed as entirely separate from 
the great MaJmleo series, and as intimately connected Avith the 
overlying trappean rocks. As noticed aboA^e, these LamsUi bed& 
consist chiefly of cherty and gritty limestones, with subordinate beds 
of a nodular limestone, loose greenish sandstone, and purplish or 
greenish argillaceous beds either sandy or marly. They have been 
traced considerably south of Nagpur,^ and thence at intervals round 

* The Raj m a h A 1 group of B e n g a I would iintbis view be of course younger than 
the M a h a d e 0 of the Central Provinces. 
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by the trappean boundary to Jabalpur, and down tlie N i r b a d u 
valley t(i near Hosliangabad. If Mr. Blanford’s views be 
supported by further examination, the limit must bo carried very 
considerably to the west to P u n a s a and the Dh a r forest. In all 
cases, too, the trap-rocks, where any section is seen, appear to rest 
quite conformably or continuously on these Lanietd beds, and 
beds which cannot be distinguished from them mineralogically are 
frequently met with interstratified with the traps (as near Nagpur 
and between Nagpur and J abalpur). • 

t 

These remarkable sedimentary beds intercalated with the traps 
of the D 0 c c a n and M a 1 w a areas have 

Intertrappean series. . t i - mi 

received much attention. They constitute 

the Inierimppemi series of Hislop, and are interesting from their fossil 
contents, as well as their mineral character and peculiar stratigra- 
phical position. It \y'Ould be put of place here to enter into any dis- 
cussion of the various explanations which have been given of these. 
It must suj05ce to say that both in their lithological character [calcare- 
ous muds] ; in their distribution [local and irregular lenticular masses, 
not extending laterally to any great distance] ; in the fossils contained 
[fresh- water and lacustrine shells, -fragments ‘of plants, &c.], and in 
their occurrence invariably between the successive flows of trappean 
rock, the upper surface in all cases being the only one really 
indurated or altered by the contact of the igneous, heated mciss, they 
indubitably point to their origin in the small and irregular deposits in 
lakes or pools of varying size, tranquilly thrown down, during* the 
intervals of the successive flows of the lava, which now forms the great 
covering of this Immense volcanic region. And I believe that the 
true explanation of the Lametd beds of which I have ji\st been 
speaking, is that they were deposited in a similar way in ifiore widely- 
extended lacustrine areas, previously to the commencement of the 
great outbreaks of lava. It need not detain us here to indicate the 
apparently long interval of time which elapsed during the outflowing 
of these successive lava streams, flor to point out how entirely 
different in age the intertrappean beds of the upper part of the series 
(Bombay, &c.) may be frdm those -which accompany the lower and 
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older flaws. Non 0 >pf these very much, newer beds occur within the 
limits of the Central Provinces. 


The geological epoch of these intertrappean beds seems to be 
tolerably well established as belonging to the Eocene . period of Euro- 
pean geologists ; it being just possible that the lower beds of the 
Lametd group may represent a part of the upper cretaceous time. 
The evidence against this supposition of Mr. W. Blanford seems, 

however, decidedly stronger than that in its favour. 

♦ 


The wondrous features of the great trappean country of the 

Tk * ^ Deccan, which extend over so large a 

Deccan trap features. ’ 8'^ 

portion of the surface of the Central Pro- 
vinces, have been well described by many observers. The immense 
area covered continuously by these volcanic rocks ; the enormous 
accumulation of horizontal, or nearly horizoAtal, layers of basaltic 
rocks ; the distinct separation into beds, or strafification ; the peculiar 
physical features, — massive flat-topped hills with sharp precipitous 
scarps ; the abundance of beautiful zeolifes and other minerals, and 
the occurrence of those curious intercalated beds, containing fresh- 
water fossils, which I.have just mentioned, could scarcely escape the 
notice of any observer. I have already briefly alluded to the general 
distribution of these rocks, so far as the Central Provinces are con- 
cerned, and shall not therefore delay further than to refer to the labours 
. of Malcolmson, ^ewbold. Grant, Carter, Hislop, Medlicott, Blanford, 
&c.^ for more detailed discussions of this extraordinary series, which 
extends, or has extended, certainly over an area of 10 degrees of lati- 
tude by J5 to 16 of longitude. “ The area covered by them in the 
‘‘ Peninsula of India can be little less than two hundred thousand 
squarO miles.” Their limited extent within the boundaries of the 
Central Provinces is therefore but a very small fraction of’ their 
entire area. 


Of deposits later than the trappean rocks there is a great variety 

and an immense area. These would include 
ost trappean deposits. present surface with 

their numerous modifications and varying agricultural value. 
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Laieriie occurs in detached areas in Sugar and adjoining" 
districts ; it covers a considera^Dle space in the north-east of Jabal- 
pur district, and is found at intervals passing to the south in 
C h a n d a , where it covers extensive areas in the eastern and north- 
eastern portions. It presents all the usual characters of this deposit, 
but nowhere within the Central Provinces attains that great thick- 
ness and massiveness which admit of its being freely used for building 
purposes. 

The older gravels and clays of some of the rivmr valleys would 

^ appear to be next in succession. These 

Tertiary conglomerates. ^ i i 

have been tlie object ot more careiul study, 

on account of the numerous remains of large animals, as well as 
ordinary shells Avhich some of the beds contain locally in large 
number. The largest continuous area of these ossiferous gravels and 
clays is found in the N arbada valley, along Avliich they extend in 
unbroken continuity for more fhan a hundred miles from tlie falls of 
the marble rocks near Jabalpur to below H o s h a n g a b a d. 
They also occur in the banks of the river both above and below these 
limits. Very similar deposits are found forming tlie banks and often 
the beds of the upper feeders of the G o d a va t i—the Ward h a, 
P a i 11 g a n g a, &c. — and in the Godavari itself ; and here also they 
locally contain a large number of bones, sub-fossilised, the remains of 
animals which existed at the jieriod of their deposition. The valleys of 
these streams are, however, by no means soivell defined as that of the 
Narbada, and the limits of the ossiferous gravels and clays arc not 
easily fixed. The gravels are for the most part cemented into a con- 
glomerate of tolerable hardness by the infiltration of carbonate of 
lime, and these beds might not nnfreqiicntly bo mistaken for conglo- 
merates of greatly older date on a cursory examination.. There is, 
however, one fect which enables them to be readily distinguished, and 
chat is the abundant presence in them of rolled pieces of the trappean 
rocks — of numerous agates, pieces of bloodstone, &c., which at once 
prove them to have been post-trappeap in their origin. The immense 
variety and abundance of these pebbles also abundantly indicate the 
vast denudation to which t]je trappean rocks have been subjected 
since their outflowing and deposition. * 
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In general character these deposits in their lower portions con- 
sist of.gra^'ls and sands, frequently, as 
Ossiferous ,5.a\ els. mentioned, cemented together much in the 

same way as a concrete is, and sometimes so hard as to bo quarried 
for building. Towards the base the clays become sandy and pebbly. 
Sandy beds occur even in the clays and irregular deposition and 
oblique lamination (Mse-bedding) are frequent —indeed so frequent as 
to be almost the normal condition. It is not easy to arrive at any 
just conclusion as to the thickness of these deposits# Actual sections 
of more than fifty feet in thickness are occasionally ■ met with, i)ut 
twenty to thirty feet are the more ordinary limits. The greater por- 
tion of the deposits is generally clay, the coarser beds being chiefly 
confined to the portion near the base. Fossil bones are not generally 
jibundant, but locally considerable numbers have been met with. 
Shells are not uncommon, and they appear to bo all of species now 
enlisting in the rivers. These beds are obviously'of fresh- water origin, 
and were in all probability the fluvio-lacustrino deposits of the rivers 
tjiemselvcs, at a time when the levels and areas of their valleys were 
very different from those now existing. 


It is not intGnde,d to give here a complete list of the organic 
remains found, which would belong rather to a detailed description. 
But the very remarkable admixture of existing and extinct forms 
which these deposits exhibit must be notioed ; for along with well-pre- 
served r^nains of ffippopotowf.?, llhinoceros, Mastodon, peculiar forms 
of Ele^lias, and very remarkable Bovines (which if not identical with 
European forms, approximate so closely that nothing but the most 
minute distinctions can be made, while they are entirely distinct from 
any present Indian forms), are found equally well preserved remains of 
animals • still existing in the country. The not uncommon tortoise 
{Emys [Pangshum] teefa) is found qmte as fossilised in these beds as. 
any of the other remains, and yet the species still lives in the valley 
itself. The imbedded shells, too, are all of species still living, and the 
evidence is conclusive that the change from the condition under 
which Hippojwtcmi wallowed in the muds, and Rhinoceros roamed 
in the swampy forests of the country, where Mastodons abounded, and 
where the strange forms of the Sivatherkm^ Dhiotlierkmf Camelo- 
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partialis existed, has been one of confinuous and gradual alteration, • 
unmarked by any great breaks or vast changes in climate. In the 
general series of successive epochs into which the geological periods 
distinguished in Europe have been classified, those ossiferous gravels 
and clays would seem to mark the upper portion of the Miocene and 
the Pliocene ; while, with unbroken succession, and with nothing more 
than local change or break, these Pliocene beds pass upwards into 
the deposits now being formed. We thus find that numerous forms 
of animals, whiclf are now cotemporaries of man, existed at this very 
early period cotemporary with num*erous forms of the larger animals 
now utterly extinct in this country. Was not man also cotemporary 
with these now extinct animals ? As I have endeavoured to show 
briefly, there is no physical break in the long series that would 
account for the destruction ^of these species ; there is not a shadow of 
proof, that the country was not then, as now, fitted for the abode of 
man. And although *no Immati remains have yet been found, there 
is not a single fact which would lead to the conviction that man 
could not have existed and lived under tlie conditions which then 
prevailed. In this point of view, the discovery — although not in the 
Central Provinces—of a well-formed agate knife, which had obvi- 
ously been in use, and which was undoubtedly shaped and made with 
an intelligent purpose, in gravels of the same age as these ossiferous 
gravels of which we have been speaking, and also containing remains 
of largo animals, .becomes one of the highest inl^prcst, a*s giving 
some amount of positive proof of the existence of man at this early 
period (Pliocene), • 

Of a later date, and scattered tlirough the upper soils of largo 

stone implement..* agate) agate 

♦ ^ , cores, from which these knives have been 

chipped off, and ipumerous forms of artificially-shaped agate imple- 
ments, have been met with in the N a r b a d a and Nagpur country. 
And of a later date still, and invariably in the surface-soils, or taken 
out of these soils and brought together under trees, or at the rude 
shrines of the forest races, a Jarge number of well-shaped and polished 
celts, axes, and other shaped stone implements have been found in 
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the Central Provinces. Th^.most remarkable fact perhaps con- 
nected with these implements is the identity of form and of design 
which they exliibit when compared with those found abundantly in 
Northern Europe — an identity common to both forms of these stone 
antiquities * the rudely-chipped and almost undressed, or as they have 
been called the Paheolithic, aiid the more finished and polished, or 
Neolithic, types. 

‘ The Central Provinces present many localities peculiarly likely to 
throw light, if carefully studied, on this intensely interesting question — 
the antiquity of man. But such inquiries can only be satisfactorily 
carried out by those who are long resident in the immediate vicinity, 
and can therefore watch the constant changes which occur, and take 
immediate advantage of any opportunity which may present itself. 

Beneath the recent c 9 nglomerates and^ ossiferous gravels of a large 

^ ^ , portion of western Chanda is a well- 

Saline sands and clays. i t t i ^ -in i 

marked deposit of brownish-yellow sand 

or clayey sandstone. This is seen over many miles of the coun- 
try wherever the streams cut* through the upper beds to any 
depth. It is not at all improbable that it may prove to be of 
different geological age^ and quite distinct from the beds resting on it. 
No good sections have yet been seen. It is specially noticed here 
inasmuch as it contains a certain amount of salt, which is thrown out 
as an efflorescence where this loose sandstone is exposed to the 
weather, ^nd produces miry places always wet and soft, and often diffi- 
cult to cross. In connection with this deposit we may recall the occur- 
rence of beds very low down in the alluvium, or below it, all containing 
a considerable quantity of common salt, in the B o r a r alluvial plain 
not far to the west of 0 h a n d a. Into this salt-bearing stratum wells 
are sunk* for the extraction of brine, from which much salt is obtained. 

I am not aware of any brine-wells in the Chanda district, but this 
deposit contains a considerable amount of common salt, although much 
mixed with impurities, chiefly sulphate of magnesia (Epsom salts).* 

f Two specimeni pf salt roughly pr^ared from this sandy clay by Hxiviation and 
evaporation were assayed at the Geological Survey Office, and yielded — 

Chloride of sodium 82*8f' 87*58 

4 Sulptoe of magnesia ..,.1602 » 11*86 

Clay \nd orgamc matter .. 1*60* 1*40 

The first of these was obtained from what is called the'white cAopan soil ; the second 
was from the dark chopan soil. 

6 cpg 
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It is not impossible that the presence of common salt in sensible quan- 
tities may indicate that the #clays containing it have had a marine 
origin, and afe thus quite distinct from the beds which rest upon 
them. 


Tovtreat of the more recent alluvial deposits of the country would 
g ^ involve rather more of agricultural than 

•geological questions, and I would leave such 
to others more competent to enter upon them. 


The black soil or regm\ or as it is not uncommonly called the 
‘ cotton soil/ forms one of the most marked 
varieties in these Provinces. It is the > 
common soil of the D ec can, Mai w a, Narbada valley, &c. It 
varies greatly in colour, in consistence, and, with these, in fertility, but 
tlirou^iout is mark(^I by the constant character of being a highly 
argillaceous, somewhat calcareous clay, being very adhesive when 
wetted, and from its very absorbent nature expanding and contracting 
to a very remarkable extent, under the successive influence of moisture 
and dryness. It therefore becomes fissured in evpry direction by huge 
cracks in the hot weather. It also retains a good deal of moisturoy 
and requires therefore less irrigation than more*sandy ground. The 
colour of this soil, often a. deep and well-marked black, with every 
variation ]from this to a brownish-black, would appear to be solely due 
to an admixture of vegetable (organic) matter in a soil originally very 
clayey. Thus deposits of precisely the same character as ‘this regar 
are being formed now at the botton of every jhil in the country, and 
throughout the very area where the regar is best marked, it is not by 
any means an uncommon thing to find the slopes of the small hills or 
undulations formed of more s^ndy reddish soil, while the hollowp be- 
low consist solely of the finest regar. This appears to be due to the more 
argillaceous and finer portions of the decomposed rocks below being 
washed away by ordinary pluvial action from the slopes and accumu- 
lated in the hollows, where^ this finer mud forms a soil mucli ipore 
retentive of moisture, and which therefore rapidly becomes more 
impregnated with organic matter, and is often marsliy. Eega/r can thus 
be formed, wherever a truly argillaceous soil is formed : and its general, 
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but by no means universal, absence over the metamorphio and other 
rocks is easily accounted for by the facii that these rocks for the most 
part yield sandy, not clayey soils. It is never of any very great depth, 
and, excepting when re-arranged by rivers in their recent deposits, it 
is therefore never met with at any great distance below the surface. 

Obviously formed from the re-arranged wash of the older and 
more widely-extended soils we find large areas of very fertile soil, 
consisting of clays rather more sandy than the older aUuvium, and not 
therefore so black or adhesive. Though rarely formed altogether of 
the true regar soil,, it frequently contains a largo proportion of this, 
mixed with other clays and sands. Every intermediate form of soil 
occurs, and it would by no means be an easy task to distinguish them 
all. In an agricultural point of view, it is interesting to see how 
exactly the limits of certain kinds of cultivation coincide with the 
limits of these marked varieties of the alluvial deposits of the country — 
facts which the local officers will doubtless be able to illustrate more 
fully than I can. 

The preceding sketch has necessarily been of the briefest and 
most general character. Tliose who desire to study the geology of 
the Central Provinces *in greater detail may refer to the many papers 
more or less immediately bearing on this country — of Malcolmson, 
(Transactions Geol. Soc. Lond.) ; Hislop (Journal of Asiatic Society, 
BengaJ; Journal of Bombay Branch Royal Asiatic Society; 
Quarterly Journl^.! Geological Society, London); Medlicott, Oldham, 
Blanford, ^Theobald (Mem. Geological Survey of India; Records 
Geological Survey of India), in which full details will be found so far 
as the country has yet been examined carefully. 

I shall also leave the discussion of the economic value of the 
several rocks to the detailed statements of the local oflicers, who have' 
infinitely better opportunity of knowing how and to what extent such* 
materials are economised within their own districts. I have solely 
attempted to give as briefly as possible a general connected outline of 
the ^ suicessive formations known to occur within the limits of the 
Central Provinces,^ trusting that this outline may be filled in with 
greater detail by fifture researches. • 
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CHAPTER ill. 


EARLY HISTORY. 

Isolation of Go ndw^ na —Rise of the Goad power — Early Aryan settlers — ■ 
Legendary K s h a 1 1 r i y a » — R ti j p u t traditions—The J a b a 1 p fi r and 
C h c d i dynasty — The P r a m a r a Viceroys of Nagpur — Yavana dynasty 
of the Central plateau. ‘ 

Enough perhaps lias already been said to sliow why Go jid- 
T w. . ^ j . • w an a so long stood isolated from the 
current of Indian history. Wliile equally 
to the north and to the south of it lay wide plains, over which invad- 
ing armies, marching unchecked by natural obstacles, found rich 
cities to plunder and fertile lands to annex, .these highlands were 
occupied by a race whose object was protection rather than pro- 
duction, and by whom the natural ramparts of their adopted country 
were more prized than its^ corn-bearing valleys. The expeditions 
organised for the invasion of the Deccan ordmarily ‘left the 
forests of G o n d w a n a to the east, and traversed the N a r b a d d 
valley through the pass commanded by the famous •hill-fort of 
A' s i r g a r h in N i m a r. Hence while armies were inarching and 
countermarching, and tlie Hindu dynasties of the Deccan were 
succumbing to northern invaders, the Gond people was gradually 
and quietly attaining a development and organisation which gave it a 
*p]aco among the independent powers of India. Even the far-reach- 
ing power of A k b a r and the fanatic zeal of Aurangzeb made 
themselves but faintly felt at so great a distance from the seat , of 
empire, and it was not until one of the most powerful pf the 
M a r a t h a dynasties enthroned itself at N a g p li r in A.n. 1 743 that 
the history ofGondwana merges into that of the rest of India. 
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The G 0 n d s, however, had their annalists, from whose lists, 
confirmed by contemporary evidence, it 
l?ige ofthe Go ndpower. pretty certain that Ae aboriginal 

power had no range or importance until the sixteenth century, 
though it rose some hundred years earlier. Thus the known 
Gond principalities only occupy some two centuries of the 
history of G o n d w a n a — a mere fraction of the ages which have 
elapsed since E a m a traversed the forest of D a n d a k a, extending 
from the Ja mn a to the Godavari, oji his way to the hermitage 
of Sutikshna at Ramtok near Nagpur.* Then the Aryan 
Early Aryan settlers invaders were represented throughout these 

Central Forests by a few isolated hermits, 
who could not even perform their simple djpvotions in freedom from 
the mockery of the misc];iievous savages ^among whom they dwelt. 
The picture of their sufferings, given in the *Bdmdyamy wduld be 
almost pathetic if it were not ludicrous. “ Th^se shapeless and ill- 
‘‘looking monsters testify their abominable character by various cruel 
“and terrific displays. These base-born wretches implicate the her- 
‘‘mits in impure practices, and perpetrate the greatest outrages. 
“Changing their shapes and hiding in the thickets adjoining the 
“hermitages, these frightful beings delight in terrifying the devotees. 

“ They cdst away the sacrificial ladles and vessels, they pollute Hxq 
“cooked oblations, and utterly defile the offeimgs with blood. These 
“ faithlels creatures inject frightful sounds into the ears of the faithful 
“ and austere eremites. At the time of sacrifice they snatch away the 
“jars, the flowers, the fuel, and the sacred grass of these sober-minded 
“men.” t 


j[When the tale is again taken up by the sacred books of* the 

_ , . Hindus, the Narbada valley had 

Legendary Kshattriyas. , . jn 

become a settled country, governed from 


* .Wheeler’s History of India, vol if. pp. 240, 248. 

fR^mAyana III.l, 15, As translated in Muir’s Sanscrit Texts, part ii. chap* iii. 
sec. iv. p. 427. (Edn. 1860). • 
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Mahishmat'i * * * § (now M ah es war) by the Haihay as—one of 
the most distinguished of the^lunar li a j p li t races, who, as will be 
seen below, retained a connection with G o ii d w a n a until the last cen- 
tury. The story of Ar j u n a with his thousand arms, and the destruc- 
tion of theKshattriyas by Par a sura nia, are too well known to 
need repetition here. To connect these shadowy sacred legends with 
tho comparatively sober prose of G o n d annals there are but a few 
ruined cities, some popular traditions, and an occasional inscription 
on brass or stone*. In these unoccupied ages of an unknown country 
the Rajput bards lot their imagination run riot. The lino of the 

... Narbada is not only claimed for the 

Rajput traditions. tt • i n ^ ^ 

Haihayas, but for the r ramarast (or 
P 0 n w a r s), whose first capital is stated to have been M a h e s w a r ; 
and lastly for the Chaiihans, from whose “ seat of government 
'‘M a k a w a t i (the present M a n d 1 a) the oath of allegiance resounded 
*‘in fifty-two castles* while the famous fortress of A's 1 r g a r h appears 
to have been appropriated by almost every dynasty whose fame 
entitled them to carry back their •pedigrees into the days of fable. 
There seems to be nothing to confirm tho boasts of the Chau h a n s, 
except their own family traditions ; but the P na m a r a kingdom of 
Mil w a is matter of history, and their power probably extended 
over the western part of the Narbada valley at some time between 
the eleventh and thirteenth, centuries. 

c 

The Haihayas were undoubtedly far more ancient. An in- 
scription in copper found near Man dla, but lost in th» pillage of 
the G 0 n d Bdj/i's palace by the M a r a t h a s in 1 780, is said tp have 
proved their dominion over the Upper Narbada valley up to 
a . d ,* 144 ,§ and a Bdjd of their line is mentioned in an inscription on 
a temple in Chhattisgarh, dated Samvat 160, correspondtUg 


* Hall’s Edition of Wilson’s VishnuPurana, vol. iv. book iv. chap. xi. p. 56. 

t Tod’s Raj as th^n, vol. i. p. 91. (Edn. 1829.) 

1 75iW, vol. ii. p. 445. 

§ Journal of the Asiatic Society of B e n g a 1 (August 1851), vol. vi. p. 621. 
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to A.D. 103, if the era be that of Vikramadi ty'a.* They ap- 
pear again in the well-known 11 a i h a i ^ B a ii s i line ofRataUpur 
which ruled over Chhatt'isgarh for many centuries, until their 
deposition by the Marat has in a.d. 1 740]^ But it is only quite 
lately that further indications* of their presence in the Narbada 
country have been brought to light. So far back as 1839 an inscrip- 
tion found at K u m b h i, tlyrty-five miles north-east of Jabalpur, 
was published with a translation in the Journal of the Asiatic Society 
of B e n g a l,t but there were then no existjpg data with which to con- 
nect it, and it was dismissed with the remark that it gave no impor- 
tant information. Subsequently (in 1857) two inscriptions j: relating 
to the same dynasty were found by Professor Pitz-Edward Hall 
at B h e r a g h a t and T e w a r, both places a few miles west of 
Jabalpur. Again in 1^861 Professor Hall sent to the Journal of the 
Asiatic Society of B e n g a 1§ another inscription relating to the same 
line, or rather to a branch of it descending from Kt) k a 1 1 a, the second' 
king, and connected by marriage with the Y a d a v a kings of the 
West, II and in 1862^ he contributed a revised edition of the K u m b h i 
inscription. ^ Since then two inscriptions in the Nagpur Museum 
have been examined,. o;ie of which, being almost illegible, has only 
served to confirm a date, but the other, which is on copper, and very 
well preserved, identifies the dynasty unmistakeably with J a b alp u r. 


* It is of course very possible that the era nriay be neither theVikramdditya 
nor the Scia, but a mere local one. The inscription is at C h a p r a in the K a w a r d d 
State. I have not yet been able to obtain a perfectly accurate transcript, but the gist of 
it is that a lit'jd, Bhawanf Pal, b\nlt a temple to S i v n, which was partially destroyed 
by the Haihayaking. This would seem to bring back the inscription to the days 
in which Buddhism was contending with Brahmanism, and we have independent grounds 
for .inferring that the H a i h a y a kings of C h h a 1 1 f s g a r h were at that time - 
Buddhists. * 

fVol. viii. p. 401 (June 1839). 

t Journal of the American Oriental Society, vol. vi. p. 

§ Journal of the Asiatic ^Society of Bengal, vol. xxx. No. iv. (1861), pp. 317 ff. 

* 

0 Journal of the B om bay Asiatic Society, vol* iv. p. 101 (1852). 

^ Journal of the Asiatic Society of B en gal, vol. xxxi. No. ii. (1862), pp. 3 IF. 
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the old name of which it gives as J a v a 1 i p a 1 1 a n a.* The ofaly other 
source of information regarding, these princes is in a copper-plate 
inscription found in a well at Benares in 1801, which gives the 
names of four of the line,t and, like the N a g p li r tablet, testifies to 
their H a i h a y a descent. 


. * In Professor Hall’s translation of the B h e i||i g h a t inscription we also find the 
* * Canton of J d u 1 1 ’* mentioned . 

Their genealogical taWe stands tiius — 

Lak8hinana*Devaorjruva Raja Dev a. 

Kokalla Dev a. 

Gaiigeya Dcva. 

Kama Dev a— A' v a 1 i if D e v i, a II d n a. 

YasahkarnaDeva. * 

• I 

Gayakarna De*v a=A lhi\na Devi, daughter of V i j a y a S i n h a D e v a, 
' and grand-daughter of U d a y d d i t y a of M a I w a. 


Narasinha Dev a. Jayasinha Dev a. 

' Vi j a y a s i nha D e V a = G a B a 1 a D e VI, 

Ajayasinha Deva (heir apparent) A 
The dates on the various inscriptions arc for — 

Kama Deva.. 528 on the Museum plate ; 1 on the Benares plifte. 
Narasinha . ..907on the Bheraghat inscription.* 

Jayasinha .... 926 on the T e w a r inscription, and 928 on the Museunitstone 
inscription. • 

Vijayasinha .. .932 on the K u m b h ( inscription. 

Here we have three eras — that ofKarnaDcva himself, quoted in the Benares 
* There is some doubt about this inscription, that shown on the Museum* plate for 

Kar„aDeva,andthatgivenfortherestoftheKings 
and that portion of the inscription lu the other inscriptions. Professor ‘Hall calculates 

is now only available m a manu- from ‘the known dates of the Pramdra kings that 
script copy, which, though other- -r . ^ « 

wise accurate, may possibly misre- A Inana.ilevj, the wife oi Gayakarna Deva, 

present the date. may have been born about a.d. 1100, whereas accord- 

ing to the dates given for her sons and grandsons, her birth might have taken place 
as early as 850 of their -era. Therefore the V«llabh( era, assuming it to be rightly 
counted from a.d. 319, is evidently not that to which the later dates refer, and even for 
them it^ill be necessary to suppose the existence of some local or unknown era. The 
second date assigned to Kama Deva does not correspond either with known era 
or with those given for his descendants, but with regar^ to the first it is not difficult to 
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far riotiiing can be gathered^ with certainty but 'that a line of 
Haihayaprijicesruled inor near Jab al* 

The Jabalptif and ftom the beginning of the eleventh 

C h e d i dynasty. ^ ^ ^ ■» 

century until the close of the twelfth, and 
that they were sufficiently influential to ally themselves matrimonially 
with such powerful families as thePonwars of Mai wa, theGahlots 
of U d e p u r, and the Y a v a s of the west. The name of their 
kingdom is shown by Professor Hall to have been C h e d i,’*^ and this 
establishes a curious connection between them and* their clansmen, 
the Haihai-Ban si rulers of Chatti sgarh, who are also called 
rulers of Chedi in one of the Ratanpiir inscriptions ;t but this 
will more properly be noticed below, in discussing the history of the 
kingdom of Chhatti sgarh. ) ; 

* While they held the .Jabalpur pr9Yince, the present N a g - 
pur province seems to'have been under the 
Nlg^ dominion of the Prafnaras of Dhar, 

or possibly of a younger branch of that 
powerful family, which had established itself in the plains south of 
the S a t p u r a plateau. The first local mention of the P r a m a r a s 
of M a 1 w a is in an inscription from Nagpur, which is translated 
in the Journal of the Bombay Asiatic Society, No. VI. (October 
1843), p. 259. Subsequently a copper-plate inscription was found at 


explain why he should have adopted an epoch of his own. From all the genealogies it 
seems clear that he wa% the most powerful and renowned of the K a 1 a c h u r i line, as it J 
is called in the K u m b h i inscription. Tlie discovery of a tablet in his honour at . 
Bena'res need not signify more than that be had endowed a temple there, and in ^ 
the Ndgpdr Museum plate the holy city is only noticed as a place where “his 
praises are sung,” while the countries which he subdued, or pretended to have subdued, 
are mentioned in a very different strain. Most of these high-flown boasts are mere 
pieces of grandiloquence j but there is a curious mention in the N a g p li’r plate of his 
victory over Bhfmeswara, king of A' n d h r a, “ at which the Godavari, over- 
joyed, broke into seven channels.” The reigning prince of the Kakataya line of 
A'ndhra, contemporary with Kama Dev a, must 
'Wilson’s Maokenzio Collection, have been either Rudra Dev a, or Ganapati 
Introduction, p. cxxxi. D e V a, SO that further information is needed to clear up 

' what may be an interesting point. ‘ 

* Journal of the American Oriental Society, vol. vi. pp. 499 Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, vol. xxx. No. iv. (1861), p. 317* 

t Journal(|f the Asiatic Society of Bengal, vol.\xxii. No. iii. (1853), p. 2/8. 

7 cpff % 
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S atari* which appeared to be an exact counterpart of the 
W a gp u r Ibablet, allowing for sduae obvious errors in the transcrip- 
tion of the latter, and has therefore been supposed to have been 
removed by the Marat has from the temple to the portico of which 
the stone inscription had been affixed. 

Both inscriptions commence with a King V a i r i s i n h a, who, 
from the dates given for some of his successors, probably lived towards 
the end o£ the tenth century ; but the name in their lists which has 
most local importance is that of L a k s h m a n a D e v a. As this 
prince is not mentioned in other lists of this dynasty, and as, from the 
local inscriptions, his brother Naravarman seems to have had 
power to interfere with his grants, it has been inferred that Nara- 
varman was the head* of the family, and carried on the lino 
in Malwa, while Lakshmana Deva was his viceroy in the 
Nagpur province. Both of these princes must have been nearly 
contemporary with Ya sail learn a Devaof the Kalachuri or 
Jabalpur line, for being sons of U d a y a d i t y a, they were uncles 
of A 1 h a n a D G V i, the wife of Y a s a h k a r n a ’s successor. Except 
these inscriptions there is nothing on record to connect the P r ama- 
r a s of M a 1 w a distinctly with these province^, though a seal was 
found at A'sirgarh, from which it has been inferred that their 
dominion included that famous fortress.! The mere discovery of so 
portable an article as a signet cannot bo regarded as very conclusive, 
but on general grounds of probability it may fairly* be assumed that 
a province, to which the brother of the reigning prince was deputed 
as a Viceroy, was held by something more than a transitory tenure, 
and as the westernj portions of the Narbada and Tap t i valleys 
lay between Malwa and Nagpur, some part of them must have 

♦ Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, vol xxxii. No. ii. p. 92. 

In the above-quoted article B a b*u UajendraLalMitra mentions this inscrip- 
tion as having come from a temple on the west bank of the Wain gang a, near 
N d g p li r, but nothing is said of the place whence it came in the Bombay Journal, 
as the date of its translation co'iicides curiously with the time at which an inscription 
removed by the N d g p il r B'jt from the famous Snake-temple at Bhdndak in 
the C h d n d d district. In a remaining inscription at the Same temple the P o n w d r s 
of D h d r are mentioned ; hut the missing tablet cannot now he traced, unless it should 
turn aUt to be identical with theWaingangd temple inscription. 

t Journal of the Asiatic SociQf:y of B e n gal, vol. v. p. 482 (1836) 

X Western as far as these provinces arc concerned. 
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been occupied by the Pramarn princes, ^to keep cominunicationa 
open with their southern possessions. ^ 

So far these records on brass or stone — more lasting than the 
fame of the forgotten princes whom they 
Central commemorate— have shown points of unison 

with cotemporary Indian history. ^The ruler 
of If a g p u r was a scion of the illustrious P r a m a r a house, which . 
counts Raja Bhoj a, the Augustus of India, among its members, 
and the Kalachuri line of Jabalpur was allied*by marriage both 
to the Pramaras and to ‘‘ the ornament of the royal races” — the 
sun-descended princes of U d e p ur.J (But the other local dynasties 
which have bequeathed to us their genealogies seem to lie entirely 
apart from the known currents of Indian hfetory. One of them-, it is 
true, is sufficiently important to have b^en commemorated in the 
PurdmSi but notwithstanding all that has been done to identify it, 
no certain date or local habitation can* yet be assigned to it. This 
line was first brought to notice by the discovery of a copper-plate 
grant at Seoni* (on the Centrd plateau), but the list of kings thus 
obtained remained a mere fragment, unconnected even with any 
known legend, until in. 1865 Dr. Bhau Daji ’s re-examination of the 
Aj an t h a caves enabled him to throw a new light on thejr history. 
Prom an inscription in the Zodiac cave, taken in connection with the 
Seoni plates, and with certain passages ‘in the Pumnas, he came to 
the conclusion thgit this V a k a t a k a dynasty was a line of Y a v a n at 
princes} who ruled in Eastern and Central India shortly after the 

* Journal of the Asiatic Society of B e n g a 1, vol. v. p. 726 (1836). 

t A Greek, a foreigner (Wilson). • 

/ j Their genealogy is thus given by him- (Journal of the B o in.b ay Asiatic Society, 
ToLTiii. p. 248i 1865-66) : — ' * 

V i n fl h y a s a k t i. 

^ I • 

Pravarasena. • 


R u d r a Sena, grandson, of G a u t ami, daughter of the king B h a v a n ^ g a. 
Prithvi Sena. 

EudraSenall. * 

Fra va r a Sena II., son of Pr a b h d t a t i Gupta, the daughter of M a R £ r d j d- 
I dhlrdja Sri Dera Gupta. 

D era Sena. « ' 
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Sah” or “Sen a” kings. \ This', according to his computation, 
would place them in the fiflii century of our era. The locality of 
their kingdom cannot be positively inferred from the place in which 
the Seoni inscription was found, for a copper-plate is easily moved, 
but taking the site of discovery* in conjunction with other cir- 
cumstances, the Y a van a line may fairly be assigned to the Cen- 
tral plateau. The name of its founder, Vindhyasakti, is in itself 
significant. In tho Puranio lists the term V i n d h y a* is sometimes 
applied to what is now known as the S a t p u r a range. Then the 
.Sdtpuras lie between the countries which are said in the A j a n- 
t h a inscription to have been conquered by one of these princes, viz. 
Kuntala,tAvanti,J Kalinga,§Kosala,|lTrikuta,^Lata,’*^* 
and A'ndhr a,tt and would be a natural centre whence to claim, if 
not to effect, the conquest of the surrounding kingdoms 4 + 

* Hall’s edition of Wilson s Vishnu P u r d n a (book ii. chap, iii.), vol. ii, 
p. 128. V i n d h y a “ according to the V a y u (P u r d n a) is the part south of the N a r- 
madd, or the Satpudd range.” In the Vishnu Parana the Narbadd is 
made to flow from the V i n d h y a, which mi^^t therefore have had a much wider signi- 
fication than it has now. 

t K u n t a 1 a was in the A d o n i or B c 1 1 a r i district of M a d r a s — (Asiatic 
Researches, vol. ix. p. 427). . • 

t A V a n t i was II j e n — (Hall’s edition of Wilson’s Vishnu Purdna, vol. ii. 
p. 164, note’13). ^ 

§ K a 1 i n g a was the upper Coromandel Coast — (Hall’s edition of Wilson’s 
Vi shnu Purdn a, vol, ii. p. 196, note 3). 

II There were several K o s a 1 a s, but this is probably the K o s a 1 a South of the 
S d t p u r d range, mentioned in the Mahdbhdrat a — (vide Hall's edition of Wilson’s 
Vishnu Purdna, vol. ii. pp. 172-73 ; and p. 145, Professor Hall’s note). See also 
Asiatic Researches, vol. xv. p. 508, in which the southern K o s a 1 a is placed to the west 
ofGondwana and B e r d r. An inscription of the H a i h a i-B a n s i kings found at 
B a^t a n p li recalls their kingdom Kosala Des, and Hwen Thsang’s Kosala, 
1J200 li N.W. of K a 1 i n g a and 900 li N,E. of Mn d h r a, corresponds sufficiently with 
the same locality. It may therefore fairly be assumed that K o s a 1 a jyas the name of 
a country nearly corresponding to the^resent Chhattisgarh. 

T f i k li t a tide VishnuPurdna (book ii. chap, ii.), vol. ii. p. 117. A dynasty 
of Trikdtakas is mentioijied in a copper-plate grant dug out at K a n h e r f. Dr. 
B h a d D d j 1 thinks they were the same as the S a h s-^( Journal of the Asiatic Society of 
Bombay, vol. viii. p. 248). 

** Lata is the present Broach, 
ft A'ndhra or Telingana. 

There are two other dynasties whose inscriptions h|ive been found in these 
provinces, but as yet they are mere fioating lists of names untonnected with any of the 
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These broken fragments are all that has been ‘^reserved of 
the story of many centuries. Diveste^ of their dress of pompous 
panegyric they shrink down to dry lists of unmeaning symbols, 
which the richest imagination could scarcely warm into life. We 
read how these nnknown princes shamed the king of heaven by 
their prosperity; — how their beneficence made earth better than 
elysium ; — how the world trembled at the march of their elephants, 
and the seas were swelled by the tears of the queens whom their 
conquests had widowed. But of the more humble home affairs, 
which would at least have given them a sure place in local annals, 
there is nothing. The kings of the eastern and southern coasts are 
awed at the prowess of the great Kama, and his name makes 
itself felt even in Kashmir and among* the Huns, but we have 
nothing of the real extent of his petty kingdom, nor of the struggles 
which he must have maintained with the then’ rising power of the 
aboriginal chiefs. The alliances of the ’family with reigning princes 
of name are pompously recorded, and its genealogy is traced back to 
heroes and demigods, but there ft nothing of its connection with the 

reclaimed ground of history.. But although of little immediate interest, they cannot 
altogether be omitted in a record which only professes to be a groundwork for future 
research. The earliest of these is a line of liahtor lidjputs, whose names are 

• Journal of the Asiatio Society ‘1"“ » copper-plate found at M u 1 1 4 i in the 

of B 0 n g a 1, vol. vi. p. 869, Octo- B e t li 1 district on ithe S d t p u r d plateau* : — 
ber 1837. • 

• Durga Raja 

* , Govinda Rdja 

I 

Md s wamika Raj a 
I 

Sri N anda Rdj a- 

The date of the last of these is either 630 or 830 a.d. according to Prlnscp. (The 

XT , <•.» i • Other line is commemorated in an inscriptionf found at 

t Journal oftfle Asiatic Society ^ - n • 

of B 0 mb ay, vol. i. p. 148, April Nagpur, and consists of the followmg names 
1842. 

Swrya Ghosha 

Kutsa 

Udayaiia 

I 

Bbava Deva. 

‘ They are called sovereigns of U r i s f, and the date of the inscription is believed to 
be Samvat 711 or a.d, 664. ^ • * 
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chiefs of the same line, who had once held the neighbouring district 
of Man din, and who Btill*^ed below the Satpura plateau in' 
Cbbattisgarh, Thus, too, Lakshmana De va, tbesupposed' 
Viceroy of Na gp u r, crosses tlie seas with his elephants, and pene- 
trates into supernatural regions ; but from the mass of fable which 
he has accumulated round his name it cannot even be gathered with 
certainty whence he ruled and where he ruled. Through the froth and 
false _ glitter of these inscriptions all that can really be ascertained is 
that in the fifth century a race of foreign (Y a v a n a) origin rjiled from 
the Stitpura plateau, and that between the tenth and thirteenth 
centuries the country round Jabalpur was governed by princes of 
one of the most distinguisljed lunar Raj pu t races, while a territory 
south oftheSatpuras Iwas held by the fire-descended P r a m a r a 
princes of Mtil wL Buttalthough, as has been remarked above, 
theGond power did not become conspicuous until the sixteenth 
century, no definite' line of demarcation can be drawn between the 
more vivid period, illustrated by their homely annals, and the 
inanimate age of inscriptions. The' Chanda dynasty of 6 o n d s 
probably rose to power as early as the tenth or eleventh century, 
but their kingdom lay so far to the south, and their history trenches • 
so little on that of their neighbours, that they may be omitted in any 
general view of this part of the country as a whole, as may also for 
similar reasons the long-dosCended Haihai-Bansi rulers of C h h a t- 
t i s g a r h. We know, too, from F i r i s h t a that there were kings of 
Gondwana reigning from Kh er la in the Betul district in. the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, but though they are often called 
Go nd s it is questionable whether they were not Ks h a ttriy as.* 
There is thus a vast though irregular space to be filled up by tradition 
or, where that fails, by conjecture. ^ ^ ‘ 


* See below p, Ixxv. 
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CHAPTER fV; 

THE GATZLi's ANDNa'gBANSI's.- ^ 

The interregnum between the Kshattriyas and the G o n d s — The G a u I f s — 
Gaulf traditioni-*A' s a Ahir — Abhfra — The two Nigpdrs — Serpent 
descent in G o n d w ^ n a— Existing traces of Serpent-iyorship—Serpent-worship 
once an aristocratic faith, — but now out of fashion — Old N a g b a n s i families now 
claim to be R dj put s — Probable date of “ N a ga” ascendency— Indications of the 
existence of a N a g a race — N d g a chiefs — N a g b a n s { s among the G o n d s— 
“Ndga Jogi** and “ N d g a B h li m i d i n ’’—Recapitulation. 


However we attempt to bridge over tlie mysterious voids lying 

The interregnum between between tlie age of inscriptions and the 
the Kshattriyas and the period illustrated by the Gond annals, 

questions of curious interest are raised up. 
If their discussion be regarded as verging tocftmuch on the specula- 
tive, the character of this sketch must be pleaded in justification. It 
is iSimply an attempt to bring together the information that already 
exists regarding the obscurest j^rt of the Peninsula, so as to form a 
groundwork for future investigation, and where the sum of our 
knowledge is so sm^ll, nothing should be neglected which may serve 
to indicate new paths of inquiry. The history and the physical cha- 
racter of the province are somewhat alike. It is traversed by but 
few broad, smooth roads, and those who, follow them see little of dis- 
tinctive Hocal colouring. But as the wanderers in the interior to this 
day may make fresh discoveries of unexplored forest tracts and 
unknown tnineral deposits, so the byways of inquiry may prove the 
most profitable in exploring the past. The traditions, beliefs, and 
habits of the people— even their names — have a meaning ^^hich may 
yield itself to patient investigation ; but the many who are interested 
in local problems have hitherto worked in isolation, and without full 
knowledge of the conclusions to which their neighbours had come, 
and even an imperfect presentation of existing data will at least serve 
to remove this obstacle from their way. 

Local tradition solves all Hifficulties by reference to a Gauli 
race of kings. Every ruin of unknown age, 
The G a u H g. every floating*legend that cannot be traced 
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to Hindu mythology, is assigned to these pastoral princes. But 
where the popular difficulty fends ours must begin. Who were the 
G a u 1 i s ? It seems unlikely that they had any connection with the 
known tribes of the same name who now live by tending cattle in the 
great grazing grounds of the Satpura range. Sir Ei Jenkins, 
quoting Captain A. Gordon, says that in his time (1827) they took 
“ pride in the exploits and reputation of their ancient Bdjcis^ whose 
“ praises were sung by the bards, and listened to with delight by all 
“classes of Kir^dns*^* In these days, notwithstanding the most 
persevering investigations, nothing of any interest has been elicited 
regarding their origin. All their traditions and legends seem to 
point to M a th u r a — the classic land of cowherds—and to K r i s h n a— 
the pastoral king and god — and they make no claim to local sove- 
reignty for their ancestors. ^ They are- said in some districts to differ 
frpm other H in d u s?n appearance, but they worship the same gods 
and speak the same language as their neighbours. In the only 
instance in which the careful inquiries made about them seemed to 
have led to the discovery of a Ga u li clan differing in language arid 
nationality from the people of the country, it turned out that tliey 
were a colony from North Kanara who still spoke their own 
language among themselves. If, then, the existing Gauli tribes 
represent the pastoral chiefs of tradition, they have so diufted away 
from all ancestral memories* that it can serve no historical purpose to 
investigate the question of their descent. ^ * 

Another theory is that the Gauli rule is a mere figment of the 
popular imagination, arising from the tendency to look back to a 
pastoral age when land was free to all. Thus Colonel Briggs in a 
note to his translation of F ir i shta, says--“ It is worthy of notice 
“that many of the most ancient hill-forts in India have reference to 
“ the pastoral lives of their possessors ; and when the Indians are at*a 
“ loss to fix an era for any ancient structure or sculpture, they invari- . 
“ ably refer it to the period of the shepherd kings.'*t He quotes as 

; J 

♦ Report on the Territories of the Bdja of N^gptir, p. 29 (Edn. Ndgptir 
Aatiqulu'tan Society). 

t Vol. iv. p. 286 (Edn. 1829)- * 
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instanooiS among others Gawalgar h-* * * § rthe fort of the cowherd— -and 
A'sii^garh, which is said by Firishta to be, the fort of A's4, 
the Ahir or herdsman — ^both well-known fortresses ' on the Sat- 
p u r a range.* But evidence of this kind may be used positively 
as well as negatively. If we find pastoral names applied to the prin- 
cipal places of strength in a tract of country, it is as fair to conclude 
that it has really been ruled over by herdsmen chiefs, as that imagi- 
nation had been at work in shaping nomenclature. Tlie local tradi- 
tions however, though v^gue and 4ndefi- 
nite, are not so absolutely intarigiblo as to 
drive us to the second of these alternatives. From De ogarh on 
the plateau — which before its subversion by the midland dynasty of 
Go n ds in the sixteenth century was, according to the popular voice, 
the last seat of G a u 1 1 power — the very names of the G a u 1 i chiefs 
are handed down. According to one account the predecessor of tli^; 
Gonds was Pandii Gauli; but a more detailed tradition sets 
forth that J a t b a, t the known ancestor of the D e 0 g a r h G o n d 
dynasty, began his career as a dependent on M a n s u r and G a n s u,r, 
the two Gauli chiefs of De ogarh, and received from them, a grant 
of land. He rose tp become their minister, and at length obtained 
from them the entire management of their country. Having thus 
gained power, he went on to depose and murder liis benefactors and 
to usurp their principality. But a Gaul^i chief still retained posses- 
sion of tSie fort of N a r n ala for a few years longer, when ho alsd 
was slain by the Mohammadans.f 

Ther^ seems to be no reason for discrediting the main points of 
this account. It is derived apparently from the traditions of one of ' 
the G 0 n d dynasties, § and though it is probable that the D c o ga r h 

Gaulle were not princes of much standing, as wo know from 

'» * ^ 

* * He also quotes G wadi or, Golkon'di (the shepherd’s hill), apcl Yenna 

K ond^ (butter hill). ^ 

t Mentioned in the A'{n4~Akbarl under Skba B e r d r , SarHr K h e r I u. ^ ^ . 
t These details are taken from manuscript notes by jColonel HejTey, OsB., who livc^ 
for long in this part of India as Superint«ndent of the Thuggee and Dacoitee Department 
at Jab alpii r. < ^ ^ 

§ Probably from some descendant of the G a r h d-M a n d tefi||pily*s 
the representative of the D e o g a r h Hl^has not eifen preserved his ^ne^^^ 
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s a A li i r. 


F ir i sit a that in. the precetog century the Raja of Kh was 

tiie chief potentate in t|is part of the Satpura plateau, it is quite 
poseiible that they maj^mve |)een the last offshoots of a once power- 
ful race. The S agaf^radi^ions bring down the Gaulf supre- 
macy to a^ even late| date. The tracts of 1 1 a w a and Kura f, both 
north-west of S a g ar, are said not to have passed out of the power of 
Ga uli ^chiefs the close of the seventeenth century. Ve come 
perhaps on more questionable ground in quoting F i r i s h t a’s men- 
tion of A' s a, the A h i r chief of A'sirgarh. The, story is well 
known, but it may bear repetition in the connection which is now 
ejiventoit. 


In the beginning of the fifteenth century there lived on the summit 
of a high hill in K h S n d e s h a rioh herds- 
man chief, who wa^ One of the principal 
lUpdholders of the country, and whose ancestors had for nearly seven 
hundred yipars re|^ned tlieir estates. * Although, besides 10,000 cattle, 
20,000 ' sheep, 1,000 mar had a strong masonry fort and' 
2^000 folipwers, whom he employed^ fbr protection as well as for other * 
pu|poses, he was still known to the people to whom his benevolence 
had endeared him by the familiar name of A' s 4, the A h i r or herds- 
" man, whence his fort was called A's i r g a r h.f This derivation is 
evidently erroneous, as we find the name of A's i r in use long before 
^'s a A h Ir ’ s time, I but the^tory need pot on that account be set down 
a'ila fable. It is much more likely that the real existence of a chief 
called A's a should have suggested a plausible derivation, than tfiat so 
circumstantial a narrative should have been invented to help out a 
piqpe of etymology. Accepting then Firishta’s usually good cre- 
dit for the main features of the story, we may fairly conclude that a 
line of herdsmen chiefs hold part of the Tap ti valley &r«a consider- 
able length of timo before the fifteenth century. A's 1 r g a r h is called 
to this d^jr a j(i 1 i fortress. Going still further back we find that 


in the Furinic , geography the country on the western coast of 


* See below, ■‘pi jxxv, , . 

t Briggs’ sJb tfi, Tol. iv. p. 287 (Edn. 1829). 

Vide articlfeon A'h i rg h ; also R ^ j a s th a n, toI. i. p. ll)5. 
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India the T a p 1 1 to De o ga r h is called A b li i ^ a, the regioii 
of cowherds.*!* Dp# B h a u D a j i mentions 
Abhfrtf. Jiaving found an inlcHption of an Ahliira 

king at N 4 s i k, and suggests that the a ut i kings in the neighbour* 

hood of Nasik and Trimbakes wara werfe the saAe as 
A b h i r a kings. + There seems then to be a sufficient amount of evi* 
dence for concluding that in the dark ages of Hindu hisfory the 
west of India was occupied by pastoral tribes, and as we find indica- 
tions of thb presence of similar races in western Gohdwanaso late 
as the sixteenth or seventeenth centuries, there are some grounds 
for supposing that when pressed out of the plains by increasing cul-' 
tivation, those of them who did not merge into the agricultural 
population^ retreated to the wild grazing grounds of the Satp u^ 4 
country, and there Hd^red on till they SuAk before the rising power 
of the Goads, leaving nothing but a naine* behind them. ThS^' 
G auli traditions of these provinces seem to be coB;|ie|^ to j^rjtjion of 
the Nimar district, the Sugar district, the §atfuta pl6rteftu, 
and parts of the Nd g p ur provilioe, but further inquiry may show 
that they also assist elsewhere. 

The next question which deserves notice# rests perhaps still 
, more than the last upon hypothesis ; but 

even if the solution which is here, sought 
for it seem fanciful or erroneous, the facts still remain open to 
other interpretatipn. It must have struck any one who has IfcudiiS®, 
the map of Gondwana that the juxtaposition of the two N4g- 
purs is f.t* least a curious coincidence. Nagpu'r the greater^ 

■ '■ ; -- -- -J- ' ■' 

* Sir Henry Elliott*# Supplemental Glossary, article A tee r.” 
t Journal of the Bombay Asiatic Sodety, vol. viii.p. 243. - 

Tod (Rdja«s tdidn, vol. iiv i^. 443) says that the princes of 6ark4-Mand|a 
“for ages continued the Bumame ofPfil, indioathe, it is recorded hy'tradifion, oftbdr 
nomadic occupation. The A h i r s who occupieij^ldl Central Judia, ^ 

"nook (Ahlrwdrd) a memornil of their exist^ce, i^ere ,obr^nbiu)$|h^amey^ 
“Ahir being a synonym for Pal.** But he does not*, qudte thMe 

statements. ^ ’ 

t It is true that tho present dame of the (greater) N a gp is not 

to be c^, but nianber of names in ^ N ^ g p d r cbiini^, of 

which tho word Ndg enters, shows h# an imjptess this on 

clature of ths country. 
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Serpent descent in G o n d - 
w in a. 


and the lesser* may be called representative names in tMs part of 
,the, ooiuitry, as though in; Jiheir original meaning they were simply 
cities of the they have bepn eitended to include two 

jpf the principal ptovincfes of^Gondwana, and the significance of 
their joint relation to the mysterious serpent-gods and serpent races 
of Indian mythology is enhanced when we find that the Rajas of 
GhotdfNd gpuf claim to be Nag ban sis or serpent-descended, 
and have, or till lately had, the lunett^ of 
their serpent ancestor enjjraveS on their 
signets in proof of their lineage.t If we 
^cannot so direct an analogy between the najne of the country 
find of its’ princes in the greater Nagpur province, it is probably 
j^aijse we are almost entirely ignorant of its earlier history, for all 
l^iround it we find indications of N4gban*si families, t The R/ijds of 
a r h a M a n d l a were N a g b a n s i s, and traced back their origin to 
^-a serpeiit ancestor. The ]}qjds of Kir o n d — the most important of 
frhd group of Chiefships, which, under the name of the Garhj a t s, occupy 
a vast extent of wild territory to tfie extreme south-west of the province, 
blrdering upon the Tributary MahMs of 0 u 1 1 a c k — are N a g b a n - 
sis, , So is the Chi^f of Khairdgarh in.O*hhattisgarh, who 
. owns and rules a more valuable, though not a larger, territory than any 
feudatory atta(Jhed to these provinces. The present representatives 
^f the G o n d line of D e (f g a r h have lost their pedigree, but in the 
^:^gmeiits of it which remain the name occurs, more ihan once. 

of B a s t ar claims to be a R aj p ut of the lunar line ; but 
the dynasty iff which he succeeded is said by tradition have been 
bans! race, and inscriptions have been found in his terri- - 
tones of /a Ndgbansi line of princes dated UgO equi- 

valent to^^f 10?3, who by them claun to descend from a s y a p ait 
the myl^calprogenitor qf the Sun, show^that in’ Indian genealogies 
o^ite d^edat ii|iy^iiot "be h|3l^ incoiipatible with claims to the bluest 

♦ More properbr C h u t i 4 a r.^t 

of tl^ ABiafio^jpodety yolvi^xxxv., part ii. (Speciftl'ipttinber) 




^ 1 Wheeler’s Ilistorv of India, vol. ii. 


ile *^Gour Tugs,”,p. - 
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blood of tiie royal races, ^ aaid that both sources of origin have been 
simultaneously claimed by the same family in days vrben a serpent 
ancestry was more fashionable than it^is now-)( So too in the small' 
feudatory State held by the MaMr^d of Path a, the chief of the 
Garhj a t confederacy, there are curious ruins of temples whi^ 
attributed to a devout Bd^ii of the Kdgban si tribe. But perKap#: 
the most curious relic of serpent-connection left in the provi^c^ is at 
the temple of Buram Deva in Chhattisgarh, which is evidently 
of very eaidy <^?gin. It contains no image but that of a cobra, and 
lying near are two inscriptions^ one containing a list of twenty-two 
kings, who trace thdr descent to the union of a snake-god with tho 
daughter of a holy man who lived south of the Narb add, and the 
other relating how the Haihay a king had opposed the construction 
of the temple, which was dedicated to M a h^a d e o.f The inscriptioW, 
taken in connection with the snake image, may perhapi imply that 
the H a i h a y a king of the time' was a snake worshipper, and imposei|; 
his deity on the founder of the temple, or if he were a Buddhill, 
as there is reason to think, { that his Buddhism was tainted % 
serpent worshipl^ In short we find frequent traces of this myste- 
rious i;ace on all sidps of the present Nagpur country^ and^ 
is no great aboriginal house inGondwana tvhich does ndt show 
traces of N agbansi connection, with the single qxpeption of thd 
former ruling family of Chanda, whicjhi is of comparatively late 
origin. § • On the theory that the aborigines are the “ serpenfeyaces”^ ef 
the Hindu writings, this phenomenon, if it can be so c^lei,w^uld,o1fe# 
no difficulty whatevej*, It would be almost a mattev of conrsd lliat 
the Gond pri||ces of Mnndla, .'the greater Nagp&ri. 

Mundf (Koj) 04/^ cf the lesser |ldgpur should claiiij desd^t 
from the gods ofileir ^ople. But however natural and obvious this 


** explanatj^n offered is thatibe didne|||Ke K a a was> by #e of hkydres, 
K a d r u, father of the Serpen||iu^^aU{s Vishnu furipa, I, 

chap. xxi. p. 74). '■ 

t See above p. li. ; also Mr. Chisholm’s Bills 

t See bMow p. Ixxiy. UnfortUMtely^l ibaveiio^ obtiin accurate l^s- 

cripts of either of these imjcriptos in t ^Ilds^wiiDatfou* ' > . > 

* jgthis dynasty commea(Ni^^prQbtbly l#&e 6]ei||ili cent®;. Se^bcliS)ifii|©.^^ 
The^^b^ of ^be o gar;l|jh|;^m‘^il Utei^^dt^he 
alieg^^edigree rise toahi^^'lnti^i^^^’ '^' 
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tExist^ traces of serpent- 
wbrship. 


^explanation may seem, there are-some considerations which teU 
strongly against it. In the first pface there is no trace <?f reverence 
for serpents in the hagiolog^ of the 6 o n d people, as distinguished 
from their chiefs, ■Pheir pantheon, including some fifteen gods,* gives 
a full 'place to that element of terror which is so prominent in the 
beliefs of all lavage tribes ; but their efforts of propitiation are directed 
rather against the inscrutable shocks of storm and pestilence, than 
against the more tangible and visible scourges which they can cpm- 
with fleshly^ weapons. t Infect, a non-Hinduised Gond, with 
his^ omnivorous tastes, would probably sooner think pf eating a snake 

than of worshipping it. The old snake- 
worship has not, however, even yet died 
put altogether among the higher classes 
of Gr'o n d s. It is said tha^, among the E a j-G o n d 9 of the Tl d i- 
p ur district, a solemn service ovpiijd is performed every seven years 
toV the snake-gods, 'but it is kept intensely secret^ and may only 
bo witnessed by married worshippers. { This ceremony seems to 
have died out in the N agpur pountry, but the PardhAns or 
G 0 n d priests of N a g p u r say that when the G 0 n d kings ruled at 
Deogarh^ before their subjection by the Mar a th as, the adora- 
tion of the snake-goft was formally and periodically celebrated by the 
‘ ThAlcur or high-priest of the BAjAs, In 

cratic ftdth seems that serpent- worship was 

among the Gonds an aristocratic faith, 
^tiknpwn to the mass of the people, and that even in the higher 
t ^ss^is, where It has not altogether died out, it is carried Oii in stealth 
aild.eecrefey. a 

_ The , second point worth noticing is, that the claim to serpent 
descent is, like the serpent worship, a by* 
gone ambition. The existing N a g b a n si . 


Bu| now out of fashion. 


S.Hislop, 

edited hy Sir R. Tetaple, part 1, p. 14. ^ # 

, t An exception to this k the T^r^od (B (J g h D e o) of the K u r k d g Set- 
tlement Report of Ho ih« fig 4181^ Elliott, Eeq., p. 255). j 

tThis informatiohjwaa |d»Ailie by Bfr. J. F. K. Hewitt, Settlement Officer of 
Bliip:ill. ' V. . . 
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families either have become, or aspire to be Rajputs. A strong 
instance of the first class are the Rajds f f C h o t a Nagpur,* who, * 
. thotfgh their family tr&iitions show them to be aboriginal M u n d e> s, 
have for long intermarried with‘ Rajput families. The Chiefs q| 
Khairagarh have not been so fortunate. They caU themselve^ 
Rajputs, but it is only since a comparatively recent acquisition 
of territory and importance that their claim has been even admitted to ' 
consideration, and they have still to pay very heavily for their R a^j- " 
put alliances. The N a g b a n s i name, which was once borne with 
pride as a mark of ^ ^ ^ serpent origin, remains, after the import- 
ance of the stock from wich it was derived has vanished ; but it has 
lost its specific meaning, and the aboriginal princes by whom it was 
' formerly prized, nt)w attempt to gloss it over 

nov. claim tobe Rajputs. by confounding ilf among the tribal designa- 
tions of the R a j p u t s', in which it has pro- 
perly no placo^j' This change of feeling seems to have occurred early in - 
the Christian ei’a. The first marked instance of it is in the conversion 
of the Gond N agbansl line of Garha-Mandla into a so-called 
Rajiput race by the alleged marriage of the Gond heires^i'the^ 
daughter of a king with, the significant name of N ^ g 9/ D e fa, to a 
Pramar* or Bag.hela Rajput called Jadu Rai.t This, 
event is placed ip a.d. 358^ ; but if the reigns of the princes named iii 
the M a n d 1 a inscriptions bo calculated at an average length of twenty 
years, it would bq deferred intil the seventh century, It j^ not pnly^^ 
curious as ’indicating approximately the time at which fa^atimi Ranged, . ^ 
so to speak,hnd B^ijput origin began to be an object of , preference V- 
to N agbansi||flqent, but^ also as showing how distinct a line of ’ 
demarcation then existed between thq Nagbansi and R|jput 
stocks, which it has since been attempted to confound. 


* Journal of the of B e n g al X 1866)4 voL xxxt. part ii. (Special 

Number),^. 164. ^ , 

t Lasaen calls him a B r a m Sir a. Lodal hl&k ei%^^ a B a g h e l t^or 

Paulastya bansf. :t 

t Journal of i!he Asiatic of B ||#^al, to!> p. 621 (-August 1837). Asiatic 
Kesearches, vol. XV. p. 437* ^ f ’ 
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neJ5:t evidence bearing upon thTe question is derived from the N ag- 
bansi* inscription in Ba^tar, dated Scmvat 1130, dr a.p. 1073, 
in which the N a g b a n s i RAja of B h o g a v a 1 1 has blossomed into 
a E a j p u t descendant of K a s y a p a, and "a worshipper of S i v a. 

It would seem then that the Nagbansi phase of the great 
Prol^able date of aboriginal families was ending, and that 
tscetidency, their transmigration into E aj put s was 

commencing between the fourth pnd seventh centuries, and that the 
transition had been- completely effected by tlie eleventh centiiry. 

nine N a g a Rajds known by their coins and by^ the Puranic 
lists are placed by General Cunningham at'Narwar, in 'the 
Vindhya mountains, .and are assigned by him to the first and 
second centuries of the Christian ora.f A king, B h a v a N a g a, also 
appears in the S e.o n i inscription as great-grandfather of E u d r a 
Sena of the Ya%vana| l^ine of Vaka taka, and whether these 
Y a V an a s belonged to the fifth century or to a somewlfat earlier date, 
it would appear that princes of N aga race were in power in Central 
Indiain the first centuries of our era. Thus serpent-worship and the 
" pride of serpent-descent were not only aristocratic rather than na- 
tional or widespread articles of belief among the aborigines of Cen- 
tral India, but even among the ruling classes they seem to have gone 
out of fashion much about the time when Brahmanism, superseding 
Buddhism, again became the paramount creed of the country^ and when 
perhaps a system of orthodox E a j p u t tribes sliapbd itself out of the 
I congeries of ruling races in which H u n a s, Y a v a n g, g, and‘ other 
imperfectly-assimilated foreign elements had a place, 

The conclusions to which those considerations soe^j to me to 
Indications of the existence point are that the N a g a name, assumed by 
of a N A g a race. the^aboriginal princes of G o n d w a n a, was 

not connected with the national faith or traditions of the aboriginal 
people, but was an exotic graft, abandoned ^hen the stock from ^hichit^ 

* ^ * Selections from the Recor^ of the Gofernment of India in the Foreign Department, 
No. xxxix. (Report on Bas tar), AppenjJix xi. 

t Journal of the Asiatic Society of B e n g a 1, vol. xxxiv. No. hi. 1865, p, 1 19. 

X See above, p. Iv, ^ 
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was derive^ dropped into obscmity, and new dominant races rose up. 
On any other theory it would be necessary to assume that the aborigi- 
nal races, who have not even yet embraced Hinduism, abandoned their 
distinctive and favourite divinity, while retaining all the rest, so com- 
pletely as to have preserved no trace of it in their worship. This is 
of course quite a possible supposition, but it seems to ofier greater 
difficulties than the explanation already suggested. Hindu prose- 
lytism might, and as we kjiow did^ wage war against what was 
regarded by orthodox Aryans as lank heathenism, but it is not 
likely to have limited its attacks to one particular god out of a 
popular pantheon, or to have succeeded in obliterating all memory of 
one part of a system while the rest remained intact. It seems far 
more probable that the H i n d u legends oi^* serpent-sacrifices should 
refer to the attempted destruction of a s/nall and prominent class, 
whether of serpent-worshippers, or of religionists to whom the term 
“ serpent’* wi^ applied as a distinctive mark front their alleged origin, 

than to the extermination of whole nations, whose inferior social 
■ * '* . . * 
organism must have prevented their ever being regarded by Aryan 

Hindus as formidable opponents. Whether the Nagas qf the 
Hindu legends were Scythian Buddhists, as is supposed by 
Sir H. Elliott,^ or not, it seems probable that they were^a race apart 
in the earlier centuries of the Christian era, and there certainly 
seems reason for inferring the existence ib, and round Central India 
of a smal? but powerful foreign element, distinguished by its reve- 
rence, whether religious or ancestral, for serpent-gods or progenitor^," 
which in so!ne cases, such as the N a g a line of the coins, ruled 
independently, apd in others either allied itself to ruling races, such as 
the Yavanas of Vakataka, and perhaps some of the present 
N a g b a n s i families ; or imposed its name and faith on the aboriginal 
princes, who now for similar reasons affect Hind u-E a j put origifi.' " 
The instance of thb K h a i r 4 g a r h Chiefs, who are steadily buymg 
their Vay into Bajputii^m by costly alliances, has been mentioned, 
but a similar change mliy be elsewhere observed in operatioii by the 
simple process of imitation and akumption. Iti the wild feudatiry 

* Supplemental Glossary, p. 422, artick G o u r T u g a.’* 
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States of B a s t a r and Jaipur the Rajas openly sell, or until lately 
sold, the sacred thread to certain castes,* and among the Kanwars 
ofC hhattlsgar h—a tribe which, whether or not aboriginal, is appa- 
rently non-Hindu — some sections have worn the thread for a consider- 
able period, and others have assumed it within the last decade, while 
the great majority do liot even yet make any pretensions to it.f 
With this metamorphosis going on before our eyes, it needs no far- 
fetched theory to account for a somewhat similar assumption by abo- 
riginal chiefs of a title which was then probably as much a passport 
to respect as the name of E a j p u t is now, especially at^a time when 
the floating elements of Hindu society had not yet taken their pre- 
sent rigid shape, and admission into the ranks of a warlike aristo- 
cracy may still have been;partly open to powerful tribes of foreign 
descent. If the Haga ravces whose.name ;W''as assumed by the ab- 
original princes were of Scythian origin, they may have been regarded 
like S a k a s, Y a vti n a s,{ and other foreigners, as impure Ksliat- 
triyas, and if so, a connection, alleged or real, with them Avould 
have been an easier passage to social elevation for aspiring G o n d 
and K ol Chiefs, than the pretensions wliich they afterwards adopted, 
and still find it so difficult to support, to descent from the more 
exclusive nohle races of the Hi n d u s. 

But if these inferences have any foundation, and the Naga s of 
Central India were a race*of foreign descent, with a status interme- 
diate between that of the aborigines and of the rulisg Kshattriya 
races of Hi n d us, wo should expect to find that they had left .some 
more permanent mark on the population than the few indications of 
their presence which have been noticed above. Their Chiefs may 
perhaps still be represented by such families as the N a g b a n s i line 

Naga Chiefs K a r o n d, which, so far as can be as- 

certained, is free from^ any, suspicion of 
aboriginal blood, and intermarries freely with good Rajput families, 
but the mass of the people, if indeed it was ever settled here in mass, 

* Colonel Elliott’s Report on K d r o n d, p. 9. 
t Mr. Chisholm’s B i 1 d s p li r Settlement Beport, para. 120, 

X Muir’s Sanskrit Texts, vol. (. p. 482 (Edn. 18C8). 
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is more difficult to trace distinctly. The G o n d s have, however, a 
curious legend regarding the origin of one 
Gonds historical subdivisions, apparently 

now almost extinct, which would seem to 
show that a serpent-descended race of higher origin than their own 
had been absorbed among their numbers. They say that long after 
the G on d race had been created, but many generations previous to, 
the E a j p u t transformation of the G a r h a-M a n d 1 a dynasty in 
A.D. 35S, a brother of the K s h a 1 1 r i y a ruler of D e 1 h i, when visiting 
the M a h a d,c o hills (in II o s h a n g a b a d) formed a connection with 
the daughter of the serpent-god of the place, and that, as a punishment, 
their issue was excluded from ranking among K s h a 1 1 r i y a s, and 
was condemned to wander about the cartljl as part of the G o n d* 
tribe. Divested of romance this may be U/kon to mean simply that 
the N a g b a n s i section of the G o n d s are or were a comparatively 
distinguished and recent addition to their hiimbers, and, if so, it would- 
be easy to account for the body of the N a g a tribe, as well as for 
their chiefs. It may also bo worth mentioning that one of the most 
curious of the so-called aboriginal races of the Central Provinces, 
the Baigas, who are. the priests of other wild tribes, claim 

descent from a pair bearing thfc significant 

Niga Jogi and Naga names of “N'dga Jogi” and “Naga 
B h u m I a 1 11 . ^ * o 

B h u m i a i n”.t •Though classed as abori- 
gines they Iiave no distinguishing dialect of their own, and their position 
among their supposed congeners is sufficiently in accord with the 
social rank w*liich might have remained to the degenerate descendants 
of a race originally holding themselves above the aborigines, but not 
admitted to equality by the highest classes of the Hindus. 


The length to which these remarks have trespassed and the 
obscurity of the subject may make a hrief recapitulation desirable, 
and indeed the substance of what has been suggested may be put in 
a very few words. 


* Note on G o n d s and B a i g u 8 — (Appendix to Captain Ward’s M a n d 1 a 
Settlement Report). * 

t Report of Central Provinces* Ethnological Committee (1868), p. 52. 
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The curious prominence of the serpent or ^'Naga element 
in ^the nomenelature both of places and 
Recapitulation. families ill, G 0 11 d Avaiia seem to show 

that a Nag a race must have played an 
important part in the liistory of this part of India, and as the 
claim to N a g a descent, tlioiigh indifferently made by chiefs of such 
opposite origin as the Kolarian Mundas and the Dravidian 
Gonds, had seemingly never penetrated down to the body of the 
aboriginal peoples, the natural inference is tliat the N a gas of Oen- . 
tral India were a separate race, powerful enoiigli to lie an object of 
imitation and aspiration to the more ambitious of the aboriginal chiefs, 
and probably connected with the N liga dynasties, of whom there are 
traces in the Vindhy a#’ country. Lastly, the absorption of the 
Central Indian N a g a s, achnitting them to kive b( 5 cn a separate people, 
is shown to be at least possible by the existence io this day of 
Nag b ansi chiefs unconnected even by suspicion with any of the 
known aboriginal raceSj and of subdivisions among the aboriginal 
tribes claiming a Niiga descent, a*iid admittedly distinct from the 
body of their adopted people.! 

* N arw ar, where General Cunningham places the nine N a g a s of the coins, is 
in the VindhJ^an country, and the Yavana dynasty, which allied itself with the 
N d g a s, spring from a founder bearing the probably allegorical name of “ V i n d li y a- 
sakti.” 

! Since the above was written Fergussou’s “Tree and Serpent-worship” has been 
received. From the sculptures at S a u c h i and A m r a v a ti h» finds evidence of the 
co-existence with H i n d ii s in the first centuries of the (Christian era of a race of bearded 
serpent-worshippers, probably aborigines. The .superior race, whom he adls Hind li s, 
are never represented as worshipping tiie snake, but certain sections of them seem to have 
had the snake as their emblem or tutelary genius, and are invariably shown with the 
cobra hood canopying their head. “ The distinction between people with snakes and 
those without,” says Fergusson, “ is most curious and perplexing. After the most atten- 
“ live study I have been unable to detect any ch{iracteristic, either of feabire or costume, 

“ by which the races can be distinguished beyond the possession of this strange adjunct. 

“ That those with snakes are the N a g a people we read of can hardly be doubted” 
(p. 192). His conclusion is that snake-worship was an aboriginal faith, and that the 
Aryans adopted it “ in proportion as they became mixed with the aborigines, and their blood 
became less and less pure” (p. 114). May it»not be that the people represented in the 
sculptures witli the N a g a emblem was the N a g a race which has been inferred to have 
f been an object of imitation and respect to the aboriginal tribes of the country ? It would 
not be unnatural that a savage people should carry their reverence for the national symbol 
of their conquerors so far as to worship it. 
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CHAPTER V. 


HISTORY UNDER THE 0 0 N D S AND M A R a' T H a' S. 


Cornmeiicemeut of history in G o n d w a n a —The K h e r 1 a dynasty —Circumstances 
under which the Goncls rose to power— The dynasties of Garh^-Mandla, 
C h ii n d a, and U e o g a r h— The character of tlm G o n d rule— Extracts from Slee- 
man — Remarks of an eye-witness in the last centm^'-Prosperity of the G o n d king- 
doms — Tlie G 0 11 d people luncler their own priiivis and under the Marathis— 
Position of the aboriginal Chiefs after the Marat ha rtniquest — Demoralisation of 
the hill G o ii d s — Their pacification under onr rule— M a f si t h a [seriod — Character 
of the M a r a t h si rule — The best days of the B h o n s 1 si s — Deterioration of the 
Government— The P i ii d h li r i s— Their rivsils, the Tax collectors — The spoliation of 
the land — by direct violence, — by form of law — Devices for obtaining contributions 
from bankers — Ingenuity of general taxation — Forced benevolences — Exhaustion of 
the country --Errors* of our early administration— Improved system and its 
effects — Constitution of Central Provinces. i, 

it has already been said that history .proper does not commence 
• in Grondwana until the sixteenth cen- 

Commencement of* history jj. S a n g r a ni S 4, the 

in G 0 11 d w ana. . 

* forty-eighth Eajd of the Gond line of 

G a r li a-M a ii d 1 a , issuing from the M a n d 1 a highland s, extended 
his dominion over fifty-two (jarhs or districts, comprising tho country 
now known as Bhopal, Sugar, and Damoli on the Vindhyan 
plateau; Hosliangabad, Narsi-tlgh pur, and Jabalpur in 
the N arbada valley; and Mandla and Sooni in the Satpura 
highlands. In the same century the H a i h a i - B a n s i line ofChhat- 
t i s g a r h emerges from a darkness, only lighted up by occasional 
inscriptions, into the general history of the country, and in the sue- 
ceeding century the Gond princes of D e o g a r h transformed them- 
selves from obscure aboriginal chiefs into a powerful Mohammadan 
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dynasty. Tlie annals of C li a n d a are difficult to reduce to history, 
but it may be gathered from them that up to the sixteenth century the 
of this line paid tribute to some stronger power. 

It is true that the Garha-Mandla dynasty dates, its sove^ 
reignty from A.n. 358, but even their own annalists do not claim any 
extended dominion for them during the first twelve centuries of their 
independent existence, and the vestiges of powerful cotemporary dynas- 
ties, now only extant in the inscriptions quoted above, are conclusive 
in limiting the extent of G o n d supremacy down to so late a period 
as the eleventh and twelfth centuries. The H a i h a i - B a n s i s of 
C h h a 1 1 1 s g a r h are far older, and might perhaps be traced to times 
of unknown antiquity, if history could even feel its way through the 
inanimate era of inscriptioij^ to the more living, if less real, legendary 
age which lies beyond it. It has been seen that some of the oldest 
Hindu legends relate to the supremacy of this powerful branch of 
the lunar race in the Narbada valley, and that their earliest inscrip- 
tions carry them back to the first Cf3nturies of our era. The tradi- 
tions of the Ea tanpiir branch ascend even higher, and there seems 
to be little doubt that eighteen or nineteen centinies ago they held all 
the eastern part of what is now known as the Central Provinces. (The 
K sh a ttr iy a king of K o s ala, visited by Hwen Ths ang* in the 
seventh century, was in alj probability . one of this line, and it has 
already been mentioned that Professor FitzEdward Hall identifies their 
kingdom with the Puranic realm of C li e d i.f Tliis identification 
supplies a link, if one were needed, between the kings of C h h a t t'i s - 
g a r h and the dynasty of the same race, commemorated by the 
Jabalpur tablets, as both are called rulers of C li e d i in their 
respective inscriptions. ’• But though there may be in these rude indi- 


♦Hwen Thsang (Julien’s Translation, book iv. p. 185, Edn. Paris, 1853) 
speaks of him as a devout Buddhist, and from theBuramDeva inscription referred to 
above (p- Ixv.) it would seem likely that the H^a i h ai • B a n si kings were Buddhists in 
the earlier centuries of our era, as a Brdhmanical prince, even of a different sect, would 
hardly oppose the construction of a Satva temple by main force, 
f See above, p. liii. * 
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cations of a dynastic history, extending not over centuries but ove? 
thousands of years, the frame- work for ^ very curious and interesting 
sketch, they must be passed over here with the bare mention which is 
all that necessarily limited space can spare to them. 

Before, however, the simultaneous dominion of the tliree great 
,,, Gondhousesof Garha-Mandla, Deo- 

1 he K h e r 1 u dynasty. ^ i ^ n r 

gar h, and Chanda united, for a time, al- 
most the wliole of G o n d w an a under the sway of aboriginal princes, 
a dynasty — which is usually called Gond* — had risen to temporary 
place and power at K her la, on the Satpura plateau, in the 
fifteenth ‘century. Tlie only written record now forthcoming of these 
princes is in the pages of Firishta,t liy whom they are said to 
liave had “ groat wealth ajid power, being possessed of all tlie hills of 
G on d wan a and other countries.” They first* appear in A.n. 1398, 
when Narsinha Raya, the ItajdiX Kher/a, is represented as 
instigated by the kings of Malwa and Khandeshto invade the 
Bah m a n 1 territories. A hill chief fighting against the most powerful 
of the then vigorous Moliammadan dynasties of Southern India had of 
course little chance, and N a r s i n h a Raya had to buy peace from 
F i r 0 z S h a h, the Bah m a n i king, by largo presents of money, 
forty-five elephants, and the hand of his daughter. But lying as he 
did between two far more highly organised* powers, not even his high- 
land position could ensure to the K h e r 1 a Chief a long immunity from 
invasion, and about twenty or twenty-five years after,* the king of 


* The K h e r 1 ll princes have been generally set down ns G o n d, but I cannot find 
on what authority. There seems to be quite as much, if not more, reason for considering 
them to have be^n Kshattriyas. The local legends certainly attribute that dignity 
to them, and in a very legendary accouht of tBJndeath of a R a h m d n S h all D u 1 h a, 
who sacrificed his head in order ta take the K h e r H fortress with his headless trunk, 
and to whose head thcie is a monument at Khe r 1 d, while his body has similar honours 
at E 1 1 i c h p fi r in B e r a r, may perhaps be traced the story of the capture of K h e r 1 i 
by the B k h m a n f commander-in chief (whose name is not given), and his subsequent 
assassination by two It d j pu t s of the garrison, as related by F i r i sh t a«-(Briggs’ trans- 
lation, vol.ii. p. 480). 

t Briggs* F i r i s h t a (Edii. 1829), vol. ii. pp. Vl — 3/8. 
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ll alwa, having failed in his attempt to employ the aboriginal princi- 
pality as a weapon of offence against his powerful southern rival, 
determined to take advantage of it as a place of refuge in the event of 
his being hard pressed by his equally dangerous neighbours, the 
Mohammadan kings of Gujarat. N a r s i n ha Raya got 
together an army of 50,000 men, but Ins attempts at defence were 
unavailing, and he was defeated and slain. A large booty, including 
eighty-four elephants, fell to the victors, who also imposed a tribute 
on N a r s i n h a Raya’s successor, and left a garrison in his fortress of 
Kherla.f But their gras]) on their new acquisition could not have 
been very firm, for* * * § some six years afterwards ^^idU'm H o s h an g of 
Mdlwa is recorded as again invading K her la, though this time 
with less success. Ho w^fes three times repulsed, and in the interval 
which was thus gained tie besieged primje was able to appeal to 
the Bahmani king for help. Ahmad Shah Bahmani 
showed the usual readiness ‘of these predatory foreign kings to 
embark in what promised to be a profitable w^ar, but half-way on his 
expedition a pious doubt occurred to him wdiether “ hawks should 
pyke out hawks’ een,” and true believers should embroil themselves 
with each other for the sake of an infidel. ,His movements wore, 
however, quite misinterpreted by the king of Mai w a, who, less capa- 
ble than his enemy of fine conscientious scruples, put down his hesi- 
tation to simple cowardice. . Finding his forl)carance so ill appreciated, 
the Bahmani king threw the whole weight of hjs powef^ into the 
scale of the K h e r 1 a (diief, and defeated Svlim J I o s h a n g ’s army with 
great loss. I This was, lioweAXT, but a temporary respite fdr K li e r 1 a, 
which a few years afterwards, in 1433, again fell before Sultan H o - 
s h a n g, and was at la st confirmed to him by treaty wi tli the Bahmani 
kings. § This was renewed after a war between the Bahmani power ^ 


* The date is dilferently given in the B d h m a n i and M a 1 w d histories, 
t Briggs’ Firishta, vol. iv. (Edn. 1829), pp. 178, LSO. 

The accounts differ with regard toNarsinhaRdya’s death. In F i r i a h t a * j 
B d b m a n 1 history (vol. ii.) he is recorded as living through this war, 

J Briggs’ Firishta, vol. ii. pp. 407./, vol. iv. pp. 183, 184. 

§ Ibid, vol. ii. p* 415. * 
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and Mai w a in 1467, in 'wliich Klierla was taken by the former,* 
and though, in the disorganisation which followed, the heir of the 
K h e r 1 a line got possession of his ancestral stronghold through the 
treachery of the governor, and for a time held it in a sort of bandit 
fashion against all coiners, this seems to have been the last expiring 
effort of his line, of which we read no more.f 


Indeed it would seem that the G o n d s, { although capable of 

, approaching far more nearly to the Aryan 
(vircumstancps under winch , « . . 

the G 0 n d s rose to power, level of organisation than any other of the 

aboriginal tribes of Central India, never 
got beyond a certain point, and gave way almost as certainly at the 
contact of an established Aryan power, as their supplanters have since 
done, in their turn, before a more vigorous branch of a kindred 
stock. The two opportunities of the Go mds were the disruption of 
the II i n d li dominions by Mohainmadan invaders, and the subse- 
quent ’ sub version of the independent Mohammadan kingdoms by a 
strong imperial power. It was between the era of the Rajput 
kingdoms of C h e d i and M a 1 a, and the palmy days of indepen- 
dent Mohamma danism in the west and south, that tlie Kherla 
dynasty found its placb; and the substantial rise of the Gond s in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries was probably made possible by 
the increased security of their external relations, which resulted from 
the substitution of the contemptuous tolerance of a largo imperial 
power for the territorial greed of a number of restless rivals. The 
Mog.hal from his far-oflF court at A'gra was content with obtaining 
from the lords of these rugged hills the nominal submission which was 
sufficient to prevent any break in the continuity of his vast dominions, 
where the petty neighbouring kings always found something to hanker 
‘after in even the poorest lands lying so close under their eyes. 

Thus when the decadence of the Mohammadan . power of 


The dynasties of G a r h a- 
'Mandln, Chdnd^,. and 
D«ogar h. 


M a 1 w a in the sixteenth century had en- 
abled the G 0 n d chiefs of G a r h a-M a n d 1 a 
to turn* their principality into kingdom, 


* Briggs* F i T i s h t a , vol. ii. pp. 479 /I, vol. iv. pp. 328, 230, 
t Ibid, vol. i?. pp. 231, 232. » 

t That is, assuming the K h e r 1 d^rihees to have been Gonds. 
■ 10 cpg 
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they retained their regal statnis for two centuries, only forfeiting it 
when the strong grasp of the M o g h a 1 emperors relaxed, and a hither- 
to unknown branch of the race, the M ar at has, revived the 

old system of Aryan division and rivalry, wliich had once before been 
so fatal to the prospects of aboriginal independence. Although 
the G 0 n d s were in name coinpletely dependent on Delhi, and 
Gar ha, one of their chief seats of dominion, was included in the 
lists pf Akbar’s possessions as a subdivision of his province of 
Malwa, they were practically so far from the ken of theMoghal 
court that, except on occasions of disputed succession or other diffi- 
culty, their history runs in a channel of its own, quite unaffected by 
the imperial policy. Indeed in emergencies tliey seem to have ap- 
pealed. as readily for aid ti the neighbouring princes of P a n n a (in 
B u n d 0 1 k h a n d), and or D o o g a r h, as jbo their nominal suzerains, 
and their alliances with tliese powers generally cost them concessions 
of terptory to wliicli it is not very probable that the consent of the 
imperial court was obtained or even asked. 

The princes of Chanda and*Dcogarh, after their first sub- 
mission to Delhi, seem to have been practically even more in- 
dependent than their northern neighbour. The annals of the former 
show no trace of M o g li a 1 domination, except the grant of signet 
rings to the two last kings, on which they are styled ‘‘ dependents'*’*^ 
of the emperors. The latter bought his independence by apostasy, 
and returned from Delhi, which he had visited to* make his submis- 
sion, with a dross of honour and the high-sounding Moslem name 
ofBakht Bulan d, but thenceforward he seems to have been 
more powerful and freer from control than any of the other G o n d 
princes, and his descendants to this day are as pure Gonds by 
blpdd as if they had never opened out to themselves tjie possibility 
of alliances with the highcr^'races‘Vhose religion they had adopted. 
But like their brothers of Garha-Mandla, the princes both of 
Chan da and Deo garh succumbed almost without a struggle on 
the advent of the M a r a t h a s, and the middle of the eighteenth cen- 
tury saw iSie absorption of their kingdoms into the dom||&«is of the 
Bhonsla Bdjds of Nagpur. The crushing disasteilfhich befel 
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the Mar at ha confederacy at Pa nip at deferred the fate of the 
Mau d la dynasty for another quarter of a century, but in 1781 their 
territories became part of the Mar^dfha principality of Sagar, 
and with them ended the independence of the G o n d s. 

The time has passed to obtain much information regarding the 
The character of the real character of the G on d rule, apart from 
Go nd rule. personal legends and dynastic disputes 

which make up tlie tale of the royal chronicles. When wo took pos- 
session of the country, the Marat has had occupied the greater part 
of it for more than half a century, and the accelerated life of the 
people during a similar period of British administration has done even 
more to break the thread of old traditions, and to create new aims and 
interelsts. The scanty relics of information that still survived nt the 
time of the cession in 1818 were brought together by Sir W. Sleeman 
and Sir R. Jenkins, the former of whom especially applied his great 
powers of observation to the task of studying the people amongstwhom 
he was placed. The following passage, extracted from some manu- 
script notes, dated 1825, and left hy him in the Record office at N a r- 
s i n g h p u r — the district in which he practically commenced his dis- 
tinguished career as an Indian administrator— gives, probably, a very 
fair idea of the internal polity of the G o n d principalities 


‘‘Under these Gond Rajas tliQ district for the most p^rt 

seems to hav^e been distributed among 
Extracts fron! Sleeman. ^ • n ^ n , , ^ 

feudatory chicts, bound to attend upon 

the prffice at his capital with a stipulated number of troops to 

be employed wherever their services might be required, but to 

furnish little or no revenue ,in money. These chiefs were 


Gond s, and the countries they held for the support of ^their 
families and the payment troops and retinue, little more 


than wild jungles ; and we may almost trace the subsequen| en- 
croachments of cultivation by the changes that have taken place 
in their residences, retiring from the plains as they were brought 
into tillage, and taking shelter in or near the kills, where 
aloue^^ considerable jungle is now to be found. The conv^ni-^ 
'ence Jdif.jthose jungles in furnishing wood and grass to them and 
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theit followers is the chief motive of their choice, but I telieve 
ibey would prefer a wild jungle as their residence to a cultivated 
plain did no advantage df this kind exist 

“ Some fourteen or sixteen generations ago a considerable 
change appears to have commenced in the population and the 
cultivation of the plains in this district, as well as in the others 
that border on the N ar b a d^ and indeed all those that I have 
seen in Bhopal, Nagpur, &c., &c. Families of diflFerent 
castes of Hindus from Bhadur, Antarvedi, and other 
countries to the north and north-west, oppressed by famine or 
distracted by domestic feuds in their native countries, emigrated 
to these parts ; and unlike the Mohammadans or M a r a t h a s, 
who appeared only | as military adventurers, they sought a 
peaceful and a permanent establishment in the soil. 

“ Generally they seem to have come first in single families, 
the heads of whom took a small but well-chosen tract of rich but 
uncultivated land from the feudatory G o n d Chiefs at a small 
rent in money, or more commonly in kind ; and I have traced many 
of the most respectable and most extensive of those families 
— B r ah m a n s, R aj p u t s, and others — back to the time when 
they paid only a few mmh of grain and a few pots of grhee a 
ye^r for immense tracts of waste that are now covered with 
groves, villages, and rich cultivation, all owing themselves to the 
industry of the^same family. These families, increasing from gene- 
ration to generation, and augmented by acquisitions* of new* emi- 
grants fi:’om the same countries and tribes, who invariably joined 
themselves to the original establishments, became in time valuable 
and often formidable to the Gon d Chiefs from their superior in- 
dustry, skill, and enterprise *.?• bgtter system of tillage and greater 
^ industry created a greater surplus produce, while a bolder and 
more enterprising spirit enabled them to appropriate it in extend- 
ing improvement. 


“ Some of these families from the first hel 
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they never wanted a pretext, either in their own disputes with 
them, or in the jealousies of the prince himself, who founcf them 
better soldiers and more profitable tenants than the Oond 
Chiefs, who required all the surplus produce of large estates to 
subsist their large but useless train of followers. 

“ As these families increased and spread over the plains, the 
G o n d population retired to the hills, rather than continue on 
plains deprived of their jungles. Some of them still live in the 
plains, near the banks of rivers that retain their jungle, and in 
other partis as about Pat eh pur, where the soil is too poor to 
pay the expense of clearing away the plains ; but I have frequently 
seen a few G o n d families detach themselves entirely from the 
rest of a village, and establish themseljves at another end of the 
estate in some corner affording them at least the appearance oft 
jungle. 

A great many of the villages inNarsinghpur that an 
now situated in the midst of a fine cultivated plain retain the 
names of G o n d Patels that formerly held them : and many thus 
situated, that have the same name with one or more villages 
the same pan^gana, are still distinguished by the prefix G o n d i, 
as Gondi Jhiria, to distinguish it from the others, and denote 
it as a village of G o n d s, while not a G o n d has lived near it 
for «/ges ; but in no instance have I been able to discover a 
well or a tank dug, or a grove planted by | Gond Patel ; all 
•thosb that I have found in villages denoted to have been possessed 
by them having been dug or planted by subsequent occupants. 
The Mkowa tree, whose fruit is much esteemed by them, they no 
.doubt cultivated, and though it now appears to grow spontaneously 
in the woods to which theyiav^wcetired, is the only part of an estate 
that seems to form in their mind any local tie, and the 
his annual assessments is obliged to assign to every Gond culti- 
vator one or more of these trees, if any stand on his pounds, 
in prop^ion to the land he Inay till. But not only were groves, 
templi^l’ tanks, and other works of ornament and lit^ty not to be 
fouii^in the different villages of a (^nd Chiefs estate; even his 
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residence showe4 i^o "signs such improvement, and scarce anjr- 
thing less than the capital of a large principality possessed them. 
The surplus produce of Aeir rude state of agriculture was.small, 
and had the villages of the Gond Chiefs been distributed ^mong 
their relations as those of the heads of the Rajputs, Brah- 
mans, and other families from the north were, they would have 
consumed it all in the enjoyment of indolence, the highest luxury 
they knew, as at present. On the contrary the new families pos- 
sessed superior knowledge, enterprise, and industry, and their 
imaginations were excited by what they had seen^r heard of in 
their parent country, and they exerted themselves in such a 
manner as to render every tolerable village superior, in. works 
which the^ esteemed Useful or ornamental, to the capital of a , 
GondChier ^ 

Though this picture represents an indolent semi-barbarous race, 
it conveys no impression of cruel savagery in the G o n d character. 
The princes, like the people, seem to, have been of an easy, unambitious 
disposition, rarely seeking foreign conquests after their first establish- 
ment, and only anxious to stave off the evi} day of dissolution by 
concessions.’’^ The following passagetfrom the narrative of a journey 
undertaken at the close of the last century 
by .member of tho Asiatic Soeiety, which 
may be regarded as the nearest discoverable 
^jpproach to cotempprary evidence, speaks well for the stewardship of 
the Gond princes : — . ‘ ’ 


♦ From the time of the establishment of the Gond kingdom of G a,r h d - M a n d I a 
in A.D. 1530 to its subversion some two^i:t"fiic''dfter, we do not read of a single accession 
of territory to it, nor of a single offensive war undertaken by its princes. The only really 
spirited stand made by them was that ofDurgdvat 1— a Rajput princess* irho .had 
married into their line (see below, article M andla, p. 283). 

t Asiatic Annual Register, 1806. “Miscellaneous Tracts”— A Narrative of a Jour- 
ney from MirzdpdrtoNdgpdr by a route never before travelled by any European 
in 1 798-99, by a member of the Asiatic Society, eminent for his extensive acquirements in 
every branch o( oriental literature itod science,” p. 32. ^ 
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“ The thriving condition of the pfoyince, indicated by the 
appearance of its capital, and confirmed by that of the districts 
which we subsequently traverjsed, demands from me a tribute of 
praise to the ancient princes of the country. Without the bene- 
fit of navigation — for the IV a r b a d a is not here navigable, — and 
without much inland commerce, but under the fostering hand of 
a race of Gr o n d princes, a numerous people tilled a fertile coun- 
try, and still preserve in the neatness of their houses, in the 
number and magnificence of their temples, their ponds, and other 
public worjcs, in the size of their towns, and in the frequency of 
their plantations, the undoubted signs of enviable prosperity. ^ 
The whole merit may be safely ascribed to the former govern- 
ment, for the praise of good administi|ttion is rargly merited by 
M a r a t h a chieffcaiiis, and it is sufficient applause to say that 


the Chief of Sagar in twenty years, and *tho EAja of Berdr 
ill four, have not much impaired the prosperity which they 


found.” 




The little that is known of the history of the Gond dynasties * 

quite confirms this account. Under their 
Prosperity of the Gojid . i 

kingdoms. easy, evcntless sway the rich country over 

which they ruled prospered, their flocks and 
herds increased, and their treasuries filled. So far back as the fifteenth 
century v^e read in F i r i s h t a that the king of K h e r 1 a, who if not 
a G 0 n d himself ^ras a king of the G o n d s, sumptuously entertained 
Ahmad Shah W all, the Bahmani king, and made him rich offer- 
ings, among which were many valuable diamonds, rubies, and pearls.* 
Under the G a r h a-M a n d 1 a dynasty the revenues of the M a n d 1 a 
district — now a wild tract of forest paying with difficulty £5,000 per 
amiim to the Statef — amounted it is said to ten Idlcks of rupees, or 
£100,000. Sleeman writes thur of the reign of the Bdni Durg^-"*' 
vat i ;(a.d. 1 560), — ‘‘ of all the sovereigns of this dynasty she lives mdst 
‘‘ in the page of history and in the grateful recollections of tHb people. ^ 
“ She formed the great reservoir which lies close to Jabalpur, and is , 
“ called after her ‘RaniTaldo’or queen’s pond ; * * many other 

* Briggs* F i r i s h t a, toI ii. p. 4M) (Edn. 1829). ^ ' 

^ ^ t The revenue has been increased by the new settlpnent. 
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“ highly useful works were formed by her about Q- a r h When tho 

castle of Chauragarh sackM by one of Akbar’s generals, 
in A.D. 1564, the booty founi, according to Firishta', comprised 
‘‘ independently of the jewels, the" images of gold and silver and other 
“valuables, no fewer than a hundred jars of gold coin,” and a thousand 
elephants. Indeed Durgdvati, we read, kept up in ali a stud of 1,500 
elephants.t Of the C h a n d a dynasty, Major Lucie Smith, the Deputy 
Commissioner, who has studied his district with the minutest interest, 
writes that “ they left, if we forget the last few years, a well-governed and 
“ contented kingdom, adorned with admirable Works of engineering 
“ skill, and prosperous to a point which no after-time has reached.”1^ 
They have left their mark behind them in royal tombs, lakes, and 
palaces, but most of all i|l the grand eneei/nte of battlemented> stone 
wall, too wide now for the shrunk city within it, which stands, a fitting 
eihblera of its half-reclaimed founders, on the very border-line betwe6n^ 
the forest and the plain, liaving in front the rich valley of the 
War dha, behind and up to the city walls deep forest extending far 
east. The third contemporary dynasty, that of D e o g a r h, rose to 
power in the decadence of the M o g h a 1 empire, too near the 
Maratha epoch, and, as has been already- remarked, it was only 
the existence of a strong imperial power admitting no rival kingdoms 
on the field of conquest, but extending a contemptuous tolerance to 
its more insignificant and distant vassals, which made it possible for 
the aboriginal principalities to bear up againsti the surrounding 
pressure of Aryan invaders. The D e o g a r h history is therefoi^e but 
a beginning and an end, with no eventless middle period* of peaceful 
progress, yet it was amidst the wars ofBakhtBuland (a.d. 1700), 
with whom this dynasty practically commenced, that the Nagpur 
country received its first great infusion of H i n d u cultivators and arti- 
ficers, who were tempted awaylSyiltm from their homes with liberal 
grants of land. Sir Eichard Jenkins says of him that “ he eiuployed 
“ indisciiminately Musulmans and H i n d u s of ability to introduce 


* Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, vol. vi. p. 627 (August 1837). 
t Briggs* Firishta, toI. ii.«p. 218 (£dn. 1829). 

^ Sec hclow, p* ld4. 
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order and regularity into his immediate domain. Industrious set- 
tiers from all quarters were attra6ted to Q- o n d w 4 n a, many towns 
“ and villages were fotinded, and agriculJure, manufactures, and even 
‘‘ commerce made considerable advances. It may with truth be laid 
‘‘ that much of the success of the M a r a t h a administration was owing 
‘‘ to the groundwork established by him.”* 

The prosperity of the kingdom generally implies to some extent 

The Gond people under prosperity of tho governed, but it is a 

their own princes and under curious commentary on tho social capacities 
the Mardthis. ^ ^ ^ n 

91 the U 0 n d s that their princes should 

have only been able to advance by leaving tho body of the people 

behind. Their history shows that they weye more capable of rising 

to tho Aryan level than other aboriginal tril:es, and their supplanters, 

the Marat has, admitted,* oven after they had ^ harried them down 

to tho state of mere blood-thirsty savages, that they were not 

to bo classed with the K h 0 n d s and other mountaineers. Captain 

Blunt, who has been mentioned above as the only authority 

on tho condition of tho Gonds up to a very late period, t 

writes that K a ra a 1 Mohammad, the officer in charge of 

the M a r a t h a pargaha of M a n i k p a t a m, ‘‘ who “ appeared 

to be well acquainted with the different tribes of mountaineers 

‘‘subject to the Berar Government,” informed him (a.d. 1795) 

that tho Q- 0 n d s were much larger than the K h o n d s, and had 

in jnany instances Ibeen made good subjects, while all attempts to 

civilise the latter had proved ineffectual, t But as their own princes 

were unable to make farmers and handicraftsmen of them, it is likely 

that, even if the M a r a t h a poVer had not supervened, the mass of 

the people would have been more and more trod4bn under and 

driven back by the pushing H^indu yeomen, whom circumstances 

had forced between them and their natural chiefs, and that but for 

their reputation for bravery, which made them valuable as soldiers, 

they would have fared little better under princes of thoir 0 ^ race 

; f ^ 

* Report on N ji g p u r, p. 97 (Edn. N £ g p i5 r Antiquarian Society). 

t See above, p. xi. 

t Asiatic Researches, vol. vii. p. 152 (Edn. Lpnd. 1803). 

II cpff ^ 
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than under the H indusJHo whon^they were mere outcasts, — worse 
than under the British Government, before which they are at least 
theoret^ajl^ equal with theif^ fellow-subjects. Although their arms 
altbgether foiled to save their independence, they had a high military 
reputation. To quote Blunt i&,gain— “ The M a.r a t h S s considered 
them as better soldiers than even the Eajputs.”* They were pro- 
bably employed largely in the military service, for we read in the A'in-i- 
A k b a r i that J 4 1 b a of the D e o g a r h line, which had not then (to- 
wards the eM of the sixteenth century) quite attained sovereign dignity, 
kept up an army of 2,000 cavalry, 50,000 infentry, and 100 elephants, 
and that B a b a j i (B u b j e o) of the Chanda line maintained a force 
of 40,000 footmen and 1,000 horsemen. t The smaller chiefs are also 
foentioned as retaining large bodies of armed men in their service ; so 
that, allowing also for thA retinues of huntsmen and personal retainers 
supported by all of diese forest chiefs, a considerable proportion of 
tho Gond peopl^) must have been artificially preserved from the 
supersession which contact with tho Aryan element in the population 
invariably brought with it. Those .who were neither nobles, soldiers, 
nor huntsmen must have been, as now, mere drudges, and probably 
lost little by the destruction of their national independence. It was 
on the chiefs that the levelling M a r 4 1 h a 
Position of the aboriginal sway pressed most heavily. To the feudal 
conquest. • * organisation, under which their subjection 

4 to the paramount authority was * but nomi- 

nal, succeeded a military monarchy which jealously concentrated %11 
povfer at head-quarters. The loose tribal system, so eusy in times 
of peace, entirely failed to knit together the strength of the people when 
united action was most required, and the plain country fell before the 
Marathi armies almost without a struggle. In the strongholds, 
however, of the hilly ranges whichJhasftin every part ofGondwana^ the 
dispossessed chiefs for long continued to maintain an unequal resist- 
ance, and to revenge their own wrongs by indiscriminate rapine and 
slaughtei?, ‘ M ar a th a system of Government even in its best — 

t Afliatic Researches, vol. rii. p. 140. 

t A'ln-i-Akbari, SUa of Berdr (Gladwin’s Translation) Calcutta Edti. 
vol. ii. pp. 70, 71. • • 
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that is in its earliest days — tolerated no po^fers arid- honours but those 
that proceeded direct from the throne, and in the plains and^ 
which Were accessible to their armies they seem to haVQ succj^dea in 
producing a social dead-level. Blunt says of them that they ‘%6ep their 
peasantry ih the most abject state of dependence, by which means, 
‘‘ they allege, the ryots are less liable to be turbulent or offensive to 
“ the Government.”* But it was more dijGScult to crush out all op- 
position in tho highland fastnesses, in which the malcontents of the 
subject race had taken refuge, and it does not appear that they ever 
attained undisturbed supremacy in the hill chiefships. The attention 
of the Subaddrs,^' writes Blunt, is chiefly directed to levying tri- 
“ butes from the Zaminddrs in the mountainous parts of the country, 
‘‘ who, being always refractory, and nevet* paying anything until 
“much time has been spent in warfare, the result is often pre- 
“ carious, and the tribute consequently trivial.t*’* He also mentions 
that the Gond Bcyd of MalHwar threw down and spat upon 
“ the IS/L ithk pa^^dna fpass), which he sent to him for insp^c- 
“ tion, saying ‘ I am not in Nagpur, and I fear nothing from the 
Bdjd of B e r a r’ ” J In such cases the M a r a t h a plan § was to con- 
tinue pillaging and harassing tho G o n d s, and thus to obtain from 
the chiefs a nominal acknowledgment of their supremacy, and the 
promise at least of an annual tribute. 

Demoralisation of the hill ^ treatment tie hiU G 0 n d S SOOn 

Ijronas. ^ 

, lost every vestige of humanisation, an(^* 
became tho cruel, treacherous savages that Blunt found them. 
Those of his followers who, overcome by heat, fatigue, scanty food, bad 
waters and the other privations of one of the hardest marches on record, 
lingered behind for a little rest, were cut oflF and seen no more. The 
main ^ body, leaving Chunar, had traversed amid many dangers the 
wild forest-country comprised id the present “ South-Western frontier 
agency,” and thence passing through Chhattisgarh and the 

'r 

* Asiatic Researches^ vok vii. p. 110. 
t Ibid, p. 108. ’ 

t Ibid, p. 121. 

§ Ibid, p. 98. 
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, G a n d State of K a*n k e r, took to the Blast, and attempted to make 
'v them way through the T ran s-W a i n g a n g a chiefships of O h an d a 
and Bastar. They were, Aiowever, obliged to turn back from the 
I n d r a.T a t i, and seek a safer route through the T e 1 i n g a country 
oiitheoppositeor west bank of the Go davari; and the Marat ha 
A' m i 1 in D e w al m a r i informed them “ that it was very fortunate 
‘‘they had lost no time in their retreat, for notwithstanding the 
“ friendly assurances of the Gond Chief, all his vassals and every 
“neighbouring Gond Bdjd had been summoned to co-operate with 
“him for the purpose of plundering and cutting them off.”* The 
M a r a t h a A' m i 1 at B i j u r congratulated Captain Blunt on his 
escape from the mountains and jungles in which “ so many of his 
people had been lost and tiever more heard of. Even the B anj a- 
iT a s,*K* he said, “ who never ventured among these G o n d s until the 
‘“most solemn protestations of security were given, had in many 
' “ instances been pluTidered.”{ Such was the 

^^Thcir pacification under our Yfhich the harsh Mar at ha rule 

had roused in a race of naturally placable 
savages. When the constant irritation engendered by a system of 
government strong enough to harass and iiijure, but not to secure 
entire subjugation, gave way to the equable discipline established 
by our Government, these wild marauders soon settled down into 
rude tillers of the sdftl ; indeed some of the Gond Bdjds have gone 
a step further in civilisation, and after giving up their natul-al defence 
of sword and buckler, have become adepts with the more civilised 
weapons of the law-suit and the usury bond. A remarkable instance 
of the rapid pacificatiop of a tract once terribly notorious for the 
character of its inhabitants may bo found at M a 1 i n i, in the H o s h a n - 
gab ad district, whose aboriginal inhabitants, now mere inofifensive 
drudges, were not half a century •age^he most reckless and daring of 
plunderers, and gained for their forest-haunt the name of “ C h o r 
Mai ini,” or “Mai ini of the robbers.” Mr. C. A. Elliott§ quotes 

* Asiatic Researches, vol. vii. 4 ). 139. 

t Banj4r4s, a tribe of carriers and traders. 

X Asiatic Researches, vol. vii. p. 142. 

§Hoshangdbd^ Settlement Report, chap. iii. para. 86 . 
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from a report of 1820* the following remarks otr the Glpnds The 
“ capture of A' s i r, the extraordinary fate of C h i t u jj^P i n d h 4 r i), 
“ the settlement of the Bhils to the'southward, ana the perfect 
“ tranquillity that prevails in Mai w4, have made an impression even 
‘‘ on these savage and intractable foresters, which I trust will last 
‘‘ tiU} by tasting in some degree the benefit of their ameliorated con- 
“ dition, and contrasting the comforts of peace and comparative 
“ competency with the wretchedness of a life of constant danger and 
“ privation, they will become gradually susceptible of the habits of 
“ civilisation.” 


Mr. Elliott adds : — ‘‘ This description and the phrase ‘ savage and 
“ intractable foresters’ seems to us now ludicrously inappropriate to 
‘‘ the timid, docile ci'eatures with whom wo have to do, and this very 
“ inappropriateness is an adequate test of the great change which has 
“ passed over them. At present nothing is so ren:virkable in them as 
their ready obedience to orders.” Numerous other quotations 
might bo adduced to the same effect, but there can be no stronger testi- 
mony than that of Sir Richard Jenkins, who says of the Gr o n d s 
“they are sincere, fiiithful, and intelligent; they are less mendacious 
“than their neighbours, Hindu or Mohammadan, everywhere; 
“ and since our administration we have had no reason to pronounce even 
“ the wildest of them, with whom Europeans have ^d direct intercourse, 
“ insensible to good treatment, or unwilling to quit habits of plunder 
“and rapine, imp Jsed upon them by poverty and oppression, for more 
“ regular an^ creditable modes of life.”! Unfortunately for the abori- 
ginal tribes they were destined to pass through at least three-quarters 


^Mar dthd period. 


of a century ofMaratha bondage before 
the day of relief was to come. In the ten 


years from 1 741 tol751{theBhonsla family estabhshed its dominion 
over the three kingdoms of Debgarh, Chanda, and Chhattij- 


g a r h, and the M a r a t h a princes of S a g a r effected a lodgement in 


♦ By Major Henley, Political Agent at S e h o r. 

t Report on N dg p dr by Sir R. Jenkina (Edn. Nd gp d r Antiquarian Society), p- 23. 
tibid, p. 73. ' ^ . • 
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Bundelkband aid northern Gf b n d tr'a n a as early as 1 733/ from 
which year they gradually enbroached upon the territories of the last 
£nal]y independent Qond d^asty — that of Garha-Mand]a till 
they subverted^ it In ITSl.f They were in their turn expelled from the 
IT a r b a d a valley by the more powerful B h o n s 1 a ten years after, { 
and in 1818 § the whole of the countiy, since known as the Saga r* * * § and 
If arbadd territories, was annexed to the British possessions, while 
the remnants of the once great B h o n s 1 a kingdom were taken under 
British management during the minority of the young R g h o j i 
in. Thus in the If d g p u r country the M a r a t h a rule lasted from 
sixty-seven to seventy-seven years, with a second period, from the 
date of’R agh 0 j i’s majority in 1830 to the British accession in 1854, 
of twenty-four years. In^the S d g ar and Narbada territories 
the duration of their power varied from twenty-nine years in M a n d 1 a, 
itself to eighty-five fears in the northern part of S a g a r. 

Enough has already been said of the inflexibility of the M a r d t h d 
system to show how little allowance it 
Character of their rule. made for the wayward characters of the 

half-tamed 6 o n di nobles. But however despotic and levelling in 
their administration, the earlier Bhonslas were no mere unre- 
flecting tyrants. To the patient mass of their subjects, wliich 
acfeepted their authority without question, they showed themselves 
not altogether wanting in sympathy. They were militarj' leaders, 
with the habits generated from that profession, Tliey * * qever 
left the plain manners of their nation,” and being “born in the* class 
^ cultivators,” had “ a hereditary respect for that order, and ^though 
‘‘not restrained by it from every degree of cupidity and rapacity, yep 
(were) seldom cruel to the lower classes, and almost always (paid) 
“attention to established forms and ippstitutions.”|| The Government 
was, according to Blunt, “ well established, and the country highly 


* Grant DufiPs History of the M a r d th ds,*Indian Reprint, vol. i* p. 370. 

f journal of the Asiatic Society of B en^gal, toI. vi. p. 624 (August 1837). 

t Sir R. Jenkins' Report on N d g p li r (Edn. N d g p li r Antiquarian Society), p. 82. 

§ ^tchinson's Treaties, toL iii. p. 109. 

Ij ShR . Jenkins* Report on g p d r (Edn. N d g p d r Antiquarian Society), p. 99. 
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mhivated/^* * * § even in 1795, by whicktime the administration had begun 
to deteriorate* Some degree of consideration was shown ev^n to the 
Go n d aristocracy, provided they claimeS nothing more solid. They 
were allowed, Jenkins says, to rank themselves as Rajputs *br 
Kshattriyas “ by a stretch of complaisance in the Mar4tKi 
“ oflScers, owing probably to the country having been so long under 
“ Bdjds of the G 0 n d tribe.^t The king did not spare himself. ‘‘ In 
the smallest as in the greatest affairs in every department (ho) was 
‘‘ referred to ; nor did any inconvenience in the matter of delay to the 
“ public service arise from this system, for even when not sitting actu- 
“ ally in Darhdr, the Bdjd was always accessible to any person who 
“ had business to propound to him ; and when in Darhdr, the greatest 
“ apparent festivity was no bar to more serious affairs, where immediate 
‘/attention was requisite^ on the part ef the Bdjd, * . * * 

“ Wlien four gharis,l of the day were spent, he. dressed himself and 
“ came out to an open verandah looking ‘on the stibet, where he held 
“ his morning Darhdr, was visible to the people, and accessible to 
“ their personal calls for justice aqd redress for injuries. He always 
“ sat on his masnad§ with his sword and shield before him — badges 
“ which his less warlike successors disused. The whole of the minis- 
“ters, military chiefs, and 'mutasaddis,H with their dc^arSjf attended, 

“ and carried on their daily business before him. The Darhdr broke 
“ up about noon, at which time the Bdjd wQnt to take his dinner with 
“ his family, and afterwards reposed himself.” 

* ^ ^ * * * * * * 

“ fhe^'etiquette and ceremonies of the court of Nagpur were 
^ never very burthensome. The Bdjd received almost eveiyj 
' stranger of. any rank nearly as his equal, rising to take his salute 


* Asiatic Researches (Edn. Lend. 1803), vol. vii. p. 107. 

t Repqtt on N A gp d r, p. 20. 

X Spacaiof twenty-four minutes. ^ * 

§ Thhjne. 

II Clerks or accountants. 

^ Records. i . 
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“and embrace him. In many cases he gave the IstiJcbdl, or 
public reception, personally — ^that is he moved out with all the 
“ principal persons of his coilrt to meet the new comer. On common 
“occasions in the, Darhdr, the Rdjd was not to be distinguished 
“ from any other individual, either by his dress or his seat.”* 

This description refers to Bdjd Janoji, the second of the line, 
who has “ the reputation of having settled 

The best days of the great Raghoji) 

B h 0 n s U s. ‘‘ had only conquered.’’ t In his reign it is 

said that ‘‘justice was well adminis- 
“ teredo crimes were few, and the punishment seldom capital. Tlie 
“ revenues were flourishing, and ’the people in easy circumstances. 
“Tlje allowances of all officers, Civil and Military, and of the 
“ troops were regularly paid Even under him, however, “ no 
“ means of makin)^ money *by traffic was deemed disgraceful, and 
“ the revenues of Government, as well as the interests of the indtia- 
“ trious classes of the population, were sacrificed to give them — the 
“ Rdjd and his followers — monopolies in the various articles which 
“ they chose to deal in. Whole bdzdrs in th,e city were the property 
“of the Rdjd himself, his ladies, and his ministers, with various 
“privileges and remissions of duties, totally subversive of free 
“trade.§*’ If such was, the state of things under the best of the 
line, the people fared ill indeed when the sole virtqes of the B h o n s- 
1 a s, as rulers — their military simplicity and self-restraint — gave way, 
sapped by two or throe generations of royalty, and Wieir natural 
opacity was heightened by straitened means. Janoji died in 
1772, and was succeeded by his brother Mudhoji, who died 
after a reign of sixteen years, leaving his dominions jn “ a perfect 
state of tranquillity,” and bequeathkig a considerable treasure, both 


♦Sir R. Jenkins* Report on Nligpdr (Edn. Ndgpdr Antmarian Society) 
pp. loa, 107. 
t Ibid, p. 76. 
t p. 106. 

p. 107. • 
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in casli and jewels, to liis son R a g h o j i.* * * § ** It was in the 
reign of this^ latter that the character of 

Deterioration of the Govefn- B h 0 n s 1 a administration commenced 
ment. . . i . 

to deteriorate, and “ the inhabitants 

“ began to date the period of misrule and oppressive assessment, 
“ though it was not carried, at^rst, to the ruinous excess of exaction 
“ which marked the conduct of R a g h o j i after the M a r a t h a war 
“ of 1802.*’t It was after the crushing defeats of A s s a y e. A' r g a o n, 
and Grawalgarh, and the consequent loss of his rich possessions 
in B e r a r and Cuttack, that R a g h o j i 11. , from the first inclined to 
regard his subjects as mere money^producing machines, throw off all 
restraint in his unwillingness to show a reduced front to the world. 
Not only did he rack-rent and screw the farming and cultivating 
classes, but he took advantage of the necessities, which his own^acts 
had created, to lend them money at high interest*. He did not oven 
hesitate to play this dangerous game with his troops, whose pay he 
withheld, lending them money on exorbitant terms through his 
various banking establishments, atld whenhe paid them at last, giving 
a third in clothes, from his own stores, at most exaggerated prices. 
When all other means* of making money failed, ho organised regular 
house-breaking expeditions against the stores of men whom his 
spies had reported to be wealthy, and who “ had declined the honour 
of becoming Ilis Highness’ creditors.” § ;A11 through this time the 
sufferings of the pfople wore aggravated by the ravages of the wander- 
ing robber -bands who have obtained such a terrible notoriety under 

the name of Pindharis. From their 
The Pindharis. , ... . . , i i ' n 

standing camps in the Narbada valley 

those marauders — who raised their operations almost to the rank of 

warfare by -the great scale on which they carried them out, 

staining them nevertheless by wanton atrocities from which the 

most debased of ordinary criminals would shrink — poured down 


* Sir R. Jenkins* Report on N d g p (Edn. N d g p d r Antiq. Society), p. 80. 

t/fiiW, p. 124. * « 

X Ibid, p. 107. - 

§ Ibid, p. 70. 
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periodically through the valley of the T a p t i over the plains of 
B e r a r, and on one occasion (in 1 81 1 ) carried fire and sword up to the 
capital itself, burning one of^ its suburbs.* The plain of Berar 
and the valley of the W a r d h a have even now a semi-warlike 
appearance from the mud forts which a peasantry, naturally peace- 
fulj was obliged to erect in very self-d^ence, and there are places at 
which to this day the shopkeepers, influenced )iy some lingering 
tradition, shrink from exposing their goods publicly for sale. There 
is nothing in history more moving than the pictures of the utter 
desolation which these human locusts left in their track. Their plan 
of action is thus described by Malcolmf : — 

“ The P i n d h a r i s were^ neither encumbered by tents nor 
baggage ; each horseman carried a few cakes of bread for his 
cfwn subsistence, and some feeds of grain for his horse. The 
party, which u^^ually consisted of two or three thousand good 
horse, with a proportion of mounted followers, advanced at the 
rapid rate of forty or fifty miles a day, neither turning to the 
right nor left till they arrived at their place of destination. 
They then divided, and made a sweep of all the cattle and 
property they could find : committing dt ' the same time the 
most horrid atrocities, and destroying what they could not carry 
away. They trusted to the secrecy and suddenness of the irrup- 
tion for avoiding thoseyho guarded the frontiers of the f ountries 
they invaded, and before a force could be brought against them 
they were on their return. Their chief strength lay in their 
being intangible. If pursued, they made marches of extra- 
ordinary length — sometimes upwards of sixty miles — by roads 
almost impracticable for regular troops. If overtaken, they 
dispersed, and reassembled at an appointed rendezvous ; if 
followed to the country from which they issued, they broke into 
small parties. Their wealth, their booty, and their families 
were scattered over a wide region, in which they found protec- 
tion amid the mountains and ,in the fastnesses belonging to 
■ ■ ~ 

* Sir R. Jenkins* Report on N a g p li r (Edn. N ^ gp li r Antiq. Society), p. 87. 
f “ Memoir of Central India,” (2nd Edn. Lond. 1824), vol. i. pp. 430, 431. 
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themselves, and to those with whom they were either openly or 
secretly connected; but nowhere did they present any point of 
attack, and the defeat of a party, the destruction of one of their 
cantonments, or the temporary occupation .of some of their 
strongholds, produced no effect beyond the ruin of an indivi- 
dual freebooter, whose place was instantly supplied by anotl^er, 
generally of more desperfte fortune, and therefore more eager for 
enterprise.” , 

Though open and avowed robbers and murderers, with only so 
much profession of religion* ** in a country where religion scarcely 
pretends fco be a moral check as would satisfy the superstitious 
instincts of their followers and seyve the purposes of discipline, they 
had their lands, their titles, their* regular organisation, and in short 
every mark of distinction that could have been accorded tb the 
most orthodox military leaders, even ^ to bearing the name of the 
king whose countenance they had bought by admitting him to 
partnership in their gains.f In short at that time of universal 
instability the life of a Pindhari was the best chance of com- 
petence and security open to a Central Indian peasant. ‘‘ Arising,” 
says Malcolm, ‘‘ like masses of putrefaction in animal matter out 
of the corruption of weak and expiring States,” thePindharis 

* “Tljp men of this class, however, who are occasionally to be met with in jungly 
« villages and under .^he hills were not originally Mohammadans. Their grandfathers 
“ were generally G o n d s, K u r k u s, B h i 1 s, &c., whose children were carried off by 

** the t* i n d h tt r 1 s in their raids, circumcised, and made to follow that profession. When.^ 
“ the P i n d h ^ r I s were put down, these men mostly returned to their native villages. They 
“ seem almost utterly without religion, not practising the rites of their faith, nor yet those 
‘ ‘ of their families. In one case aPindhdrlon being asked, was unable to tell the name 
** of his prophet, or to repeat the Kalm, or profession of faith.‘*--(H oshangib^d 
Settlement Report^ chap. iii. para. 30).^ 

f There were two main divisions among the P i n d h a r I s , known as the H o 1 k a r 
Sh^hi andSindi^ S h d h i respectively. Chit d, the most famous of all the Pin- 
dhari leaders, had his head-quarters in the forest tract lying to the north of the N a r - 
b a d d, which then formed part of the N i m d r district.* He also held the B d r h a estate 
^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ in Nardinghpdr; and Karim Khdn, another 

" influential PindhdrI chief, hadlandsinPalohdin 

+ s.r.ln(rhpfir Seta.m»t the same district.! Both these chiefs belonged to th, 
Report, para, 5i6. ^ SindidShdhI 'division. 
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“ had been brought together less by despair than by deeming the life 
of a plunderer in the actual state of India as one of small hazard 
“ but of great indulgenqp.”* #When the British Government took it in 
hand to suppress them, their whole organisation crumbled away at 
once. To quote Malcolm again, “ It was evident that they could not 
exist without a homo or a support. To drive them from the terri- 
“ tories which they possessed, — to idtntify with them all who gave 
“ them aid or protection, was the only mode by which the great and 
‘‘ increasing evil could be remedied. No measures wore ever more 
wisely planned, more vigorously pursued, or more successfully 
accomplished, than those adopted for their suppression. There 
“ remains not a spot in India that a P i n d h a r i can call his home. 
They have been hunted «like wild^beasts ; numbers have been killed ; 
all have been ruined. Those who adopted their cause have fallen.”! 


The real strength of the Pindharis was in the weakness 
of the surrounding GoverAments. The Maratha kings had 
more important things to think of than protecting their subjects 
against robbery and murder. Men and 
money for their wars were their great 
wants, and the Pimdharis could help 
them in both. Neither the S i n d i a nor the II o 1 k a r S h a h i 
bands of Pindharis kept their hands entirely off the subjects 
of the kings whose name they bore, J but a sufiBcient percentage 
of the plunder probably went into the royal treasury ; * and after 
all, as money was wanted at all hazards, their ways were not 
so very much worse than those of the more reguMdy licensed 
plunderers who called themselves revenue collectors. Indeed in one 
case at least on record, the maddened cultivators called in the aid of 
the Pindharis, preferring the crash of a sudden raid, with all its 
terrible accompaniments of fire and s#ord, to the slow torture of con- 
stant pressure, or perhaps hoping that, in the general upset, good men 
might chance to come uppermost. This happened in the J a b a 1 p u r 
district in 1 809, and the landholders gained their object at first, as 


* Memoir of Central India/? vol. i. p. 431 (2nd Edn.) 
t Ibid, vol. i. p. 461. 

X Ibid, vol. i. p. 442. 
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the arrival of the Pindharl army so thoroughly frightened the 
M a r a t h a governor that he quite forgot for the time to go on with his 
exactions ; but before the plunderers left the country they had* made 
themselves as much felt by their friends as by their foes, “ appro- 
“ priating all they could sehe, insulting the temples of the H i n d u s, 
“ defacing the images, and committing outrages and excesses such as 
“ will not readily be forgotten, *or the horror excited by them be buried 
‘‘ in oblivion.”* 


The spoliation of the land. 


All revenue reports of those times teem with accounts of the 
cruel, but often ingenious, processes by which the Maratha 
collectors slowly bled the people. Inconvenient precedents and 
institutions were of course at once cleared^ away as mere clogs upon 

the process of extracting money. The 
(iarefully-adapted organisation of village 
and circle officers which the M o g h a l^s, wherever they had come, 
had grafted on tlio old feudalism of Gr o n d w a n a, with all its gra- 
duated structure of rights and duties, gave way to a system of 
public auction.t Villages were put up to the highest bidder, but 
even he was lucky if he got to the end of the year safe. After 
passing with alternalirig hope and fear through the rainy season, 
and watching his crops safe through the caprices of the elements, 
some turn in the tide of war or an unexpected robber- raid might 
destroy ajl the fruits of the toil and expenditure of months. In the 
' border districts one day H o 1 k a r’s army 

By direct violence. ,, , ^ n 

/ ^ would come and sweep the country before it. 

Then perhaps S i n d ia marched down troops to defend his possessions, 
in which process they pastured their bullocks on the crops, trampled in 
the water-channels with their elephants, and killed any of his subjects 
who made objections. Zainabad of Nimar was thus ruined in 
1803. J In the intervals between regular campaigns, and even 


♦ Report on the Settlement of part of the J a b a 1 p r district (1828), quoted in 
Mr. A. M. RusselTs J abalpiir Settlement Report, para. 16. 

f Captain Forsyth’s N i m d r Settlement Report, para. 1 54. Mr. Russell’s D a m o h 
Settlement Report, para. 50. 

t N i m d r Settlement Report, paras. 82, 83. 
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when •there was nominally peace, the rival armies usually did 
a little plundering in the enemy’s country on their own account, 
having practically no othe? means of supporting themselves. The 
unfortunate country-people gave up all attempt at protecting 
themselves against the troops, whether hostile or nominally 
friendly, and when they heard of an army coming, hid themselves 
in the glens and the rocks, creeping out by moonlight in a last 
desperate attempt to cultivate their land.* But then if they 
tided through these greater catastrophes there was the never-absent 
danger of predatory inroads from the hill-tribes, or indeed from 
^any^‘one who was strong enough to get up a following. t To avoid 
the^e^they clubbed together and paid blackmail, or collected them- 
selves^ into large village^ and built mud fortifications round them,, 
going out armed to their fields many miles off* perhaps, and leaving 
wide tracts of counti*y, in their own expressive phrase, ‘‘ be chiragK ^ — 
without a light orh village five. If the crops thus sown in sorrow and 
tended in fear came to maturity, there were fresh trials to encounter. 
Sometimes the lease taken at the beginning of the year, and carried 
through with so much difficulty and anxiety, was unceremoniously 

* Hoshang^bad Settlement Report, cliap. ii. para. 27. 
t The following extracts from the epitomised translation of a petition presented by 
the inhabitants of the K h a n d w d pargana of the N i m a r district (quoted in Cap- 
tain Forsyth’s N im a r Settlemoot Report, p. 83, para. 155) gives a vivid representation 
of those times, viz. from 1803 to 1814 : — « 

“ Robbers and Pindhdrls oppress the district and levy blackmail, which the 
Zamind&rs (chiefs) share with them. The Patels (village headmen^ bribe the Kama 
visdar (revenue officer) and Zaminddrs to let them appropriate the ryots’ fields, and 
cultivate mueh land without paying rent for it. Many of the ryots have deserted 
the pargana^ and the rest are preparing to follow. * * * 

twenty-four years the Zaminddrs have taken cash perquisites and rates far beyond 
their dues. They connive at the levy of blackmail by plunderers, and take bribes 
both from plunderers and plundered. Ldst year H o 1 k a r *s army came, and the 
Kamdvisddr arranged with the ryots that they should abscond for a few days, and 
return after their departure. This they were ready to do, but the Zaminddrs pre- 
vented them. Then the M e w A s i s (aboriginal hill tribes) from the A's i r hills 
looted two villages, and H o 1 k a r ’s troops came and surrounded the town of 
K h a n d w i and exacted a contribution of Rs. 30,000. The last Kamdvisddr levied 
* a third instalment of revenue from the pargana after the two regular ones had been 
colltcted. * ♦ ♦ , The hill robbers have desolated villages that had 

been flourishing for a hundred years. * * The pargana is ruined.” 
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set aside in favour of a higher bidder,* and the unfortunate lessee 
saw the harvest, on which he had staked his all, go to enrich ^ome 
private enemy or clever speculator. Soinetimos the village would be 
made over by the authorities to troops in arrearsf to pay themselves, 
no question of course being asked. Sometimes the crop was seized 
directly by the Government officials without any pretence of form or 
reason. 

M 

In the districts of the interior, where there was a little less 


„ , , , anarchy and confusion, rather more forma- 

By form of law. ^ . ;i • i? 

lity was observed m the process ot exac- 
tion, though with very similar results. Tracts of country were as- 
signed either to large farmers for a fixed sum, or to military " lead^iirs 
for the payment of troops ; and as the^valuation put upon th# Teases 
was always of the highest, the assignee had to exercise all his inge- 
nuity to bring his collections up to the mark.’ Taught by expe- 
rience, the cultivators assumed the appearance of poverty, concealed 
their stock, and hung back from taking farms. But they were 
always worsted in the long run. » Practically they had no choice 
except to cultivate or to starve, and the assignee soon found out, by 
means of his spies, who were in the best position to take the leases. 
On these “ dresses and titles were liberally bestowed, and solemn 
“ engagements entered into, at a very moderate rate of rent, which en- 
‘‘ gagements were most assuredly violated at the time of harvest, when. 
“ the whofe produce was at the mercy of the Jagirdar (assignee) 
“ * * Thus he proceeded from year to year, flattering the vanity 

of the MdlguzArs (farmers) with dresses, titles, and other distinc- 
“ tions, and feeding their hopes with solemn promises, till all their 
“ capitals were exhausted.” J 

There was a little more difficulty in tapping the wealth of 


Devices for obtaining contri- 
butions from bankers. 


bankers and others, whose substance was 
stored in a form less accessible and promi- 
nent than standing crops or flocks, and 


* D a m 0 h Settlement Report, para. 51** 
f Ibid, para. 50. 

X MSS. “ ^Preliminary Observations to the Report pn the District of N a r s i n g h. 
p d r/* by Sir W. (then CaptainJ Slceman, para. 42. 
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lierds. liven in those times it Was not for every one to take 
the rgyal road, hit upon by Eagh oji III*, of going direct to the 
coveted strong-boxes by means of burglary.* So the notable 
device was discovered of establishing adultery courts, furnished 
with guards, fetters, stocks, and a staff of witnesses. When good 
information was obtained of the existence of a hoard of money, 
the unfortunate possessor was at once charged and found guilty, 
and if the disgrace of a crime which was then held to reflect on 
the whole family of the accused was not sufficient to bring him to 
reason, ho was chained in the stocks till he agreed to pay ransom. 

' In one case the landholders of the Srinagar pargana of 
N a r s 1 n g h p u r clubbed to free themselves from an incubus of this 
kind,, agreeing to purchase % abolition by an immediate payment 
of Es. 45,000, which they raised by a ccas of 25 per cent all round 
on the revenue of their villages. But the only effect of their effort 
was, that they were presumed to be able to stand another turn of the 
screw, and the amount which they had managed to raise was tlience- 
forward regularly added to their assessment for future years. t 

The devices for levying money with a show of legality in tOAvns 
and populous non-agricultural tracts show 
^_oIngen«ity of general taxa- almost cndless ingenuity, though some of 
them were such flimsy veils for exaction 
that it is difficult to imagine why the pretence of form skoiild have 
been kept up at all. Thus the provisional government appointed at 
J abalpur to carry on the administration of the newly-aiTnexed 
Narbada country (1817) was called upon by its Mar at ha 
officials to decide, among other questions, — whether widows should 
still be sold for tho benefit of tho. State, — whether one-fourth of the 
proceeds of all house sales should • continue to be paid into the 
treasury, — and whether persons selling their daughters should not 
still bo taxed one-fourth of the price realised. At a meeting of the 
same provisional government there is an entry ordering the release 
of a woman named Pur si a, wh'o had been sold by auction a few 

♦ Sec above, p. xciii. , 

t Slecman’s MSS. “ Prcliminriry Observations,” para. l-l. 
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days before for seventeen rupees.* The taxes levied in different 
places varied with the idiosyncrasies of the Government, or of the 
individual tax-collector ; but among them it may be noticed' that 
people were mulcted for having houses to live in, or if they had no 
houses, for their temporary sheds or huts ; if they ate grain, their food 
was taxed at every stage in its progress through the country ; if they 
ate meat, they paid duty on it through their butchers. When they 
married, they paid for beating drums or putting up marquees. If 
they rejoiced at the set Hindu festivals, they paid again, — at the 
HoZi,” for instance, on the red powder which they threw at each 
other, at the Fold, on the ornaments which they tied to the horns of 
their cattle. Drinkers were mulcted by an excise, and smokers 
by a tobacco duty. Weavers, oil-presserS, fishermen, and ^.euch 
low-caste industrials had. as a matter of course to bear a social 
burthen. No houses or slaves or cattle could be sold — no cloth could 
be stamped — no money could be changed,— even prtfyers for rain could 
not be offered without paying on each operation its special and pecu- 
liar tax.t In short a poor man c,ould not shelter himself, or clothe 
himself, or earn his bread, or eat it, or marry, or rejoice, or even ask 
his gods for bettor weather, without contributing separately on each 
individual act to the necessities of the State. 

These were the regular taxes merely, and it certainly does not 
seem likely that any money could have slipped by owing to their want 
of comprefiensivenpss ; but the revenue accounts of the times show 
that supplementary measures were occasionally found necessary to 
reach men who would otherwise have escaped. Thus in the accounts 
of theiVamiSadik All Khan,J governorof Nar singhpur, for 
the years a.d. 1806 — 1816, such entries as these may be found : — 

" A f ne on one of the Kdnungos found in good 

condition Rs. 1,000.^' 

Forced " A fine on Bhagwant Chaudharf, who 

benevolences. was building a large house >> 3,000.” 

A fine on Mehronpuri Gos^in, who 

was digging tanks and building temples... „ 6,000.” 

* MSS. Records, Secretariat, Nagpur. 

t Mr. C. A. Elliott’s Hoshangdb^d Settlement Report, chap. ii. p. 41 ; Sir R. 
Jenkins’ Report on N d g p d r (Edn. N d g p d r Antiquarian Society), pp. 1 

X MSS. Notes on the late Mr. Molony’s Report on Narsinghpdr, by Sir W. 
(then Captain) Sleeman, Appendix table No. I. (1825). 

13 epff 
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It is hardly possible that such a state of things could have 
endured very long, even had it not been destined to termination 
by the strong hand of thd British poTver, and the people could 
scarcely have borne up as they did for nearly a quarter of a century, 
but that in a densely-populated country war to some degree 
and for a time alleviates the evils which it creates, feeding 
the country, as it were, on its own life-blood. The more ex- 
tensive the devastation of the crops, and the greater the diminution 
of tl;e means and number of the cultivators, the higher rose the 
price of the grain produced by the rest ; and even a M a r a t h a army 
' cduld not get its supplies entirely free from a country which it per- 
manently garrisoned. Thus great sums of rapney were set in circu- 
lation among the people, while the number of pockets to fill and 
mouths to feed was much reduced. The sums spent on military es- 
tablishments alone ib the N a r s i n g li p u r district averaged nearly 
nine Uklu of rupees (£90,00*0) for the ten years previous to the ces- 
sion, while after our occupation of the country the expenditure on all 
public establi^ments rapidly fell to less than two Uikhs (£20,000),* 
But this process of stimulation, though it might avert for a time the 
day of exhaustion, only rendered it the more ‘complete in the end. 

_ , , All accounts concur in representing the 

Exhaustion ot the country. ^ ® 

condition of the once-flourishing Nar- 
bada districts, which weacquired by the war of 1817-18, as desolate 
almpst beyond conception. An old map ofHosl^angalJddin the 
B e n g a 1 Asiatic Society’s Journal for 1834 (p. 70) shows all the 
Sohagpur valley as waste and jungle. t At the recent settle- 
ment (1863-64) nearly two-thirds of the culturablo area, including 
all the good land, were cultivated, chiefly with wheat. Of parts * 
of Nimar it was reported in 1819 that ‘‘all traces of former 
“ cultivation had ceased to be perce*ptible, and, with the exception 
“of Kanapur, not a dwelling or an inhabitant was to be seen 
“ in any part of the country Their desolation was expressed even 


* Sleeman^B MSS. Notes on Mr. Molonjr’s Report onNarsinghpiir, note 2. 
t Mr. C. A. Elliott’s Hoshagabdd Settlement Report, chap. ii. para. 27. 
t Letter to Sir John Malcolm^ dated 26th June 1819, quoted in Captain Foriyth’a 
N imdr Settlement Report, para 163. 
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more forcibly in the saying— there is not a crow in Kanapiir 
Beria.’’ 

In writing of those times Sir W. SleAnan says that for two years, 

Errors of our early admin- most laborious of his life, his 

istration. whole attention was engrossed “ in prev^ent- 

ing and remedying the disorders of his district.”* Had all the colleagues 
this distinguished officer possessed as large a sliare of his clear insight, 
as they undoubtedly had of Iris sense of his duty, the history of our 
new acquisitions might have been an almost unbroken record of 
prosperity, and the ground v/hich it has taken fifty years. of often 
halting progression to gain might have been covered in a quarter 
of a century. ' The new administrators of the country — taken many of 
them from the ranks of the very regiments which had conquered it — 
found a rich soil, a docile peasantry, and an equable climate. They 
saw that under the rule introduced by them life' and property were 
safe, that Courts of Justice tried to deserve tlieir name, and that the 
people had at length breathing time ; and they jumped to the conclu- 
sion that a country with such capacities needed but well-meaning 
government to enter upon a golden era of limitless prosperity. 

Unfortunately, though the world may be generally governed 
with very little wisdom, there are times when something more than 
rule of thumb is required to secure success. It has been a common 
enough mistake among sanguine young officials, prompted perhaps 
by the wish to satisfy their distant financial superiors, to oveiirate 
the vivifyiiig,powers of our rule, and to estimate its material value to 
the people by the measure of its moral advantages. In the present 
instance the illusion Avas fostered by the readiness with Avhich farm- 
ers flocked forward to take village leases, some themselves sharing 
the hopes of their rulers, but thp majority mere broken speculators, { 
who had found land-gambling a paying trade in the ‘‘time of trouble,*' 
and who took advantage of a change of Government to start again 
with refreshed characters. Thus misled, the district officers might, 
perhaps, be excused for forgetting that for the barbaric pomp of 

♦ MSS. Notes on Mr. Molony’s Report, note 20.^ 

t Ibid, note 4. 
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viceregal courts they had substituted the severe simplicity of Indian 
“ cutcherries/’ that standing armies had been replaced by occasional 
police guards, — and that the'valley, instead of being a centre of expen- 
diture, had now begun to send away of its own surplus to more im- 
portant localities. The result was, that with all our good intentions, 
the commencements of our rule were marked by most vigorous taxa- 
tion, and the people found less cause to congratulate themselves than 
they had expected in their change of masters. They were no longer 
robbed and murdered, it is true, but then they were equally prevented 
from redressing the inequalities of fortune by robbing and murdering 
others ; and while under native rule the greater the disorganisation, 
the greater was the hope of a general crash and chahge, the new 
rigime^ with its heavy uniform pressure, seemed too systematic to leave 

room for evasion — too strong to allow even 
system and its opposition. The oxcess of the 

evil, however, in most cases worked its own 
cure, and by degrees, after conjecture had been exhausted in seeking 
causes for th^ difficulties of the ^people, the conviction began to 
gain ground that the fault lay not so much with them as with their 
masters. Within twenty years from the cession an era of material 
prosperity had set in for many districts, the eSects of which, as 
shown at the recent land-revenue-settlement, need give us no cause 
to be ashamed of our stewardship. Some parts of the country have 
lagg^d behind others, but our older acquisitions m the Central Pro- 
vinces may now confidently be ranked among the most prosperous of 
British Indian possessions. * 

To these were added in 1854 the last remaining provinces of the 
Bh 0 n s 1 a — N a g p u r and C h h a 1 1 i s g ar h, which, having already 
enjoyed some degree of British protection, directly, during the last 
Baj&'s minority, and, indirectly, after his assumption of power, 
through the influence of the Resident, had comparatively little lee-way 
to make up. .They have since benefited greatly by the enhanced price 
of produce, and the improvement of communications. 

In I 860 a strip of ^territory on the left bank of the River 
Godavari was ceded by the Nizdm, and incorporated in the 
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British possessions under the name of the “Upper Godavari 
District.” 

In the following year (1861) the “ Central Provinces” were 
Constitution of Central formed by the union of the Sagar and 
Provinces. Narbada territories with the Nagpur 

Province. Three years afterwards (in 1864) tlie new administra- 
tion obtained an accession of territory by the addition to it of 
the N i m a r district, in the N a r b a d a and T a p t i valleys, and in 
1865 it received a fresh accretion of some seven hundred square miles 
of country, which had formerly constituted the native State of 
Bijeraghogarh in Central India, but had been confiscated in 
1857. This is neither the time nor the plaoe to put forward specula- 
tions regarding the advantages which long-neglected Gondwana 
may have derived from the concession to her of an administration of 
her own, with no rich, smooth home-domain to distract its attention 
from these far out-lying stretches of rugged hill and valley, but in the 
succeeding chapters details will^be given regarding the population, 
trade, and present condition of the province, which mjfy enable those 
interested in the question to form a judgment of their own. 


CHAPTER VI. 

9 

POPULATION. 

Aboriginal section of the population— Dravidians and Kolarians— G o n d legends— 
Gond character and status— The R4j-G onds— The Dh dr-G onds— The 
M dr is- The B ai gas— The B h*i I s— The Kurk ds— Difficulty of civilising 
the aborigines— The K a n w a r s— The H a 1 b a s— Aboriginal^ beliefs and ceremo- 
nieg — Aryan races — Aryan colonisation — Changed manners — Satndmi Cha- 
m a r s — Witchcraft — Punishment of witches — Prevalent Hindu castes. 

The Central Provinces have been aptly compared to a “ thick 
bit of cover in the middle of open country”ir-a thicket in which, 
“ when the plains all round have been swept by hunters, or cleared 
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“ by colonists, you are sure to find all the wild animals that have not 

“been exterminated.”^ But even this — 
populSi!^* section of the refuges of the aboriginal 

races has been so largely invaded by 
people of Aryan descent, that out of a total population amounting 
in round numbers to nine millions of souls, two millions only are 
classed under the head of hill and aboriginal tribes, three-fourths 
of whom are Gonds. Whether the ordinarily accepted theory 
be true, that the less perfectly developed races were expelled 
from the rich valleys by people possessing a higher organisation, 
and were forced to content themselves with the scanty produce of 
the bare hill-sides, or wliether, as some suppose, t the aborigines 
— hunters by taste rather than agriculturists — never cared to make 
head against the heavy tropical vegetation of the black soil bottoms, 
the result is equally that the G on d has retained nothing of the 
old heritage which still bears his name, except the rocky uplands on 
which a less hardy race would find no sufficient sustenance. The 
chief remaining %boriginal stronghold is the Satpura plateau, 
divided among the districts of Betul, Chhindwara, Seoni, 
and the higher half of Mandla. Commencing from the west, 
one-fourth of the population of Betul is Gond; in Chhind- 
wara the proportion is as high as three-sevenths ; in S e o n i, which 
is traversed by the main Hue of communication through the plateau, 
it sinks to one-third, rising again to one-half indhe wild hill dis- 
trict of M a n d 1 a, where the last G o n d kings held sway. To the 
east and west of this region hill-races of a different slock press in 
upon the Gonds. In Betiil and Hoshangabad may be 
found the Kurkiis, numbering in all some 40,000 souls, whose 
central seat is the P a c h m a r h i group of hills, F urther west again 
in the Nimar district we come into the Bhil country, but even 
including a fe^^ scattered colonies of this race in other parts of the 
province, they only contribute some 25,000 to the population. 


’•‘Report of Central Provinces’ Ethnological Committee (1868), Introductory 
chapter, p. 2. ^ 

f Captain Forsyth’s N i m a r ‘Settlement Report, para. 110. 
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To the east the natural fastnesses which hem in the head waters 
of the Son and the Na rbada — unexplored until of late years by 
Europeans— give a secure shelter to*the wildest of all the hill 
tribes— the Baigas— who, all told, are under 17,000 souls. The 

first two of these almost certainly belong 

Dravidians and Kolarians. to that group of aboriginal tribes which is 
designated by Mr. G. Campbell as “ Kola- 
rian’*’'^ or northern, to distinguish them from the Dravidian or 
southern races; and the Baigas also are conjecturally classed with 
the former by the Central Provinces* Ethnological Committee. 

Thus the heart of Gondwana is still occupied in force by 
the Gonds, who, according to the authorities already quoted, be- 
long to the great Dravidian or southern section of the aborigines, 
while scattered fragments of the weaker Kolarian races, which 
have never risen to independent sovereignty, fiixl refuge here and 
there on its outskirts. The great southern wilderness— covering 
many thousand square miles bet\yccn the plains of^C h h a 1 1 i s g a r h 
and the Godavari, and extending from the Wainganga on the 
west almost to the Eiistern 6Vu/^6‘— is another G o n d stronghold; 
In these unexplored regions are to be found probably the best 
specimens of the real wild G on d, who shuns the sight of stran- 
gers, and between whom and his rulers^ communication is only 
maintained through a sort of quarantine,! his tribute being deposited 
in a fixed spot, whence the Kaja's officers come to take it at certain 
seasons. K»larian colonies, in addition to those already men- 
tioned, may be found intermixed, in almost every direction, with 
the tribes of G o n d descent. The cast and west have already been 
mentioned. To the extreme north in the hill country bordering on 

" ~ • ^ ' ~ ^ ' 

* Journal of tlie Asiatic Society of Bengal, vol. xxxv. part ii. (Supplementary 
number), p. 28* 

t “ On the B e 1 a D 1 1 a hills they flee at the approach of any native not of their own 
“ tribe. Their tribute to tbe Rujd of B a s t ar, which is paid in kind, is collected once a 
year by an officer who beats a tum-t&m outside the village, and forthwith hides himself, 

“ whereupon the inhabitants bring but whatever they have to give, and deposit it in an 
** appointed spot.** — (Hislop’s Aboriginal Tribes of the Central Provinces, part i. p. 8, 
1866.) 
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♦ Rewa are some 25,000 Kols. To the south-east in Sambalpiif 

+t-- * 

I'there is a large colony ofDhangars, apparently belonging to the 
Kol stock from Chota Nagpur; while still further south, in 
the eastern part of the B as tar dependency, are found the G«d- 
bas, another Kolarian tribe. But even at these extremities of 
their country the Gonds and their congeners out-number other 
, aboriginal tribes. 

Mr. Hislop thinks that, from this curious intermixture within 
a limited area of tribes of totally different stock, we may conclude 
that theDravidians, erkering India by the north-west, here crossed 
the stream of Kolarian immigrants from the north-east.* These 
are matters of which so little is known that there is barely ground- 
work even for speculation about them ; hut the aboriginal legends 
contain one or two* curious traditions, which, in the absence of 
any certain information, may be worth 
mention. In one of the Gond hymns 
quoted by Mr. iHislop a legendary account of the origin of 
the tribe is given, which, though defaced by some interpolations, 
palpably due to Brahmanical influence, is as* evidently aboriginal 
in its incidents and conception. It purports to relate how the 
Gonds were created, on or near mount Dhavalagirit (in the 
Himalayas) ; how they displeased the gods and were shut up in 
a cave, four only escaping through a jungle-cquntry <o a place 
called Kach’ikopa Lohagarh, or the “ Iron valley in the Red 
Hills”— a name sufficiently applicable to many parts ofQondwana; 
how here they found a giant, who was at first inclined to eat 
them, but becoming pacified gave them his daughters in marriage, 
and from this union sprang the present Gond race.J If any 
faith can be placed in the antiquity df this legend it would certainly 


G 0 n d legends. 


♦ Hislop’s Aboriginal Tribes of the Central Provinces, edited by Sir R. Temple 
part i. p. 27. * ^ 


t Uidt part Hi. pp. 3—6. 

X Jhidt part Hi. pp. 17, 27- 
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seem to imply that the Gonds found their country already occu- 
pied when they entered it, and that they allied themselves with 
their precursors. Another Gond tfadition runs, that when 
Safja Ballal Sin ha, the tenth of the C him da royal line, by 
services rendered, had established his right to ask a favour from 
the D e 1 h i Emperor, he claimed, as an addition to his kingdom, all 
the possessions of his ancestor “ K o 1-B h i 1.”* Wliether this may 
be taken as indicating that the predecessors of the Gonds 
were tribes of Kolarian descent, or not, it is at least curious 
that the Gon ds, who ordinarily assiime themselves to have been 
lords of the soil from time immemorial, should in any of’their 
legends l)ase their pretensions on a succession from rival claimants 
so well known as the K ols and the B h 11 s. Another branch of 
the Kolarians, the B a i g a*s of M a n d 1 a, are apparently admitted 
by the Gond to be aiitoclithonous, being kin^wn and reverenced 
among the surrounding population, which is chiefly Gond, 
as “Bhumias,’’t or children of the soil, and worshi|)ping “Mai 
D h a r i t r 1,’’ mother earth. J The legend first quMcd also shadows 
out, it will be observed, the idea of a direct rtorlhern origin for the 
Gonds, in accordamic'with Mr. Hislop’s theory. Their own re- 
miniscences certainly seem to point direct to the north as the cradle 
of their race, for till lately they buried their dead, head to south, 
feet to north, in order that the corpse might be ready to be carried 
to the northern home of its people.§ 

Whichever of the two races can claim the priority in order of 
p , . . , time, the Dravidian Gonds undoubtedly 

succeed the Kolarians in order of develop-* 
ment. The leaders of the latter — in this part of the country atany 
rate — never rose above the status of predatory chiefs, while the 
Gond princes founded kingdoms, received high titles of nobility 
from the Moghal Emperors, || and even in their decadence were 

* Major L. Smith’s Chanda Settlement Report, para. 183. 

t Appendix to M a n d 1 a Settlement Report, note on “ B a i g li s,” para 2. 

X Report of C^tral Provincep’^lltlmological Committee, part i. p. 3. 

§ Ibidi p. 5- * 

11 Major L. Smith’s Ch4nd& Settlement Report! paras. 194 — 197. 

14 rpff 
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treated by their Marathi conquerors with all the form due to esta- 
blished royalty.* At the present day, however, their capacity for 
taking a half-polish seems to^be absolutely against them. While the 
Baigas in their isolation from Aryan contact retain the free spirit 
and honesty of the savage, the G o n d s have sunk, in a rash competi- 
tion with the stronger race, to the level of mere drudges. Though 
almost everywhere intermixed with the Hindu population, and 
sometimes so closely as to liave almost lost the flat liead, the squat 
nose, and the thick lips, which arc the facial characteristics of their 
race, it is only in the wilder and less populated districts that the 
ordinary Gonds have retained any share in the ownership of the 
soil. Throughout the Narbada valley and the Nagpur plain 
scarcely a village is held by a pure G o n d , ancl in C h h a 1 1 1 s g a r li 
their possessions, though still pretty considerable in extent, mostly 
lie in jungle tracts of little value.t The proprietary lists show, it 
is true, Gond owners even’in the richest districts, but these are 
not of the tnife non- Aryan blood, but half-bred chiefs, generally 
claifhing’Ra jput ancestry. Such w^as the origin of the royal line 
, of Gar hii-Mand 1 a, and probably of 

The lU j-Gonds. i i . . , 

mostot the lanulieij which now call them- 
selves “ Raj-G on d” or “ Royal Gond.” If so, however, the 
lower blood is dominant, for in appearance most of them obstinately 
retain the Turanian typc« In aspiration they are Hindus of the 
Hindiis, wearing the sacred cord, and carrying ^’.eremonial refine- 
ments to the highest pitch of parvenu purism. Hislopi: says that, 
not content with purifying themselves, their houses, anil their food, 

» ^hey must even sprinkle their faggots with water before using them 
for cooking. With all this exterior coating of the fashionable faith, 
they seem, however, to retain an ineradicable taint of the old 


* Raghojfl. took possession of the D e o g a r h kingdom, as Protector, or Mayor 
of the Palaee only, maintaining the Gond Baja as titular sovereign — (see below, 
article N li g p u r, p. 303). 

t In R d 1 p li r the average revenue of«the 294 villages held by G o n d s is under 
Rs. 90. (Rdipiir Settlement Report, para. 120); ^e also Bilaspdr Settlement 
Report, para. 125. ' 

J Papers on the Aboriginal Tlibes of the Central Provinces, part. i. p. 5, 
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mountain superstitions. Some of these outwardly Brahmanised ' 
chiefs still try to pacify the gods of their fathers for their apparent 
desertion of them by worshipping thcnfin secret once every four or 
fiv^ years,* and by placing cow’s flesh to their lips, wrapped in a 
cloth, so as not to break too openly with the reigning H in du divi- 
nities. The annual sacrifice of cows to Pharsa Pen, the great 
god of the Gon ds, was not given up by the Chanda kings until 
the reign of Bir Shah, the last of the line but two, who reigned 
at the close of the seventeenth century, though the Brahmanic 
faith seems to have been ostensibly adopted by his ancestors four 
generations before.t 

Among tlie Chhattisgarli Gonds there are to this day 
faint lingering traces of the prehistoric serpent-worship, which is 
said to have retained a Hold on the Deogarh kings even after 
their nominal conversion to Islam.J . In the social habits of the 
G 0 n d chiefs there is the same curious compromise between the wild 
savagery of the hill-man and the sleek smoothness of the modern 
Hindu, that is observable in* their profession of faith. Nearly 
afl of them retain the old love of hunting ; and the taste for thieving, 
or rather for the encouragement of thieves, still runs in the blood, 
though with a class, ambitious of recognised gentility, the prospect 
of anything so vulgar as a jail life has undoubtedly a very cooling 
effect. Qn the other hand they surround Ihcmselvcs with Hindu 
priests and agents* and some of them have even taken to turning an 
honest penny by the thoroughly Hindu pursuit of money-lending. 
There is an immense gap between the sensual, Pharisaical half-breed 
chief and the down-trodden mass of the G o n d race. The former ha^ 
still the prestige of long descent and great possessions to support 
him against the race-prejudices of the Hindus. A struggling 
Hindu cultivator, whatever may be his claims to superiority in the 
abstract, would be very unlike the rest of the world if he could 
so thoroughly divest himself of material considerations as to look 


* Hoshangdbdd Settlement Report, chap. iii. sec. 2, para. 29. 
f See below, article “ C h p. 143. 

X See above, p. Ixvi. ^ » 
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down on the man upon whom he and hundreds of his tribe depend, 
not only for the land which they till, but often for the advances 
necessary to keep body and soul together until harvest time. 
Seeidg, too, that the purest of his race do not scruple to serve the 
aboriginal chief as priests, agents, and even as cooks, he must 
feel that he has quite sufficient warrant for respecting power and 
place, without inquiring too nicely in whom they are vested. 


But the plebeian orDhur-Gond, with no artificial aids to 
keep his head above water, has sunk to the 
very bottom of tlie community. Of his 


The D h I'l r-G o n d s. 


natural recommendations, the savage straightforwardness of 
speech has suffered soinc^what from social depression and enervating 
contact with Hinduism, but the stalwart limbs and contempt of fear, 
which are the characteristics of the race', still survive, and render 
Gon ds useful tqols in employments requiring strength and courage 
rather than intelligence. In the N a r b a d a valley the regular 
and avowed calling of the tame Gondsis driving the plough, 
but it is well known that unscrupulous masters often use them in 
thieving expeditions, for which they arc fitted, as well by the attri- 
butes already mentioned as by a perfectly unreasoning docility. 
These qualities have been more legitimately utilised in the M o h p a n i 
coal-mines, where a considerable number of the miners are G o n d s, 
and even for military purposes — a Gond battalion haying been 
raised for service in the critical times of 1857-58 — but though not 
wanting in courage and coolness, they were found scarcely capable 
of taking a sufficiently high ])olish of discipline and order. The 
exact position which these Gonds occupy in the social scale is 
ordinarily below the lowest of the recognised H i n d li tribes, but 
above the M h a r s and D h e r s, who, though not known to be of 
aboriginal descent, are equally denied admission within the pale 
of genuine Hinduism, and thus have no caste except ainpng 
themselves. But although beneath the depth to which he has sunk 
there is a lower deep still, the tame Gond is so low in Hindu 
estimation that the huts of his people are almost always clustered 
apart from the better habitations in the villages of the valley. 
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In tlie highlands, where the Hindus do not care to penetrate, 
the G onds are seen to better advantage. On^the range of hills 
north of E 1 1 i c bp u r (in B e r a r)^ where they €bme into 
contact with other aboriginal races, instead of accepting a stlbor- 
dinate position, they take the lead, generally becoming the patels 
or headmen of their villages.* Writing of this class in 1825, 
“ Sleeman says,t “ Such is the simplicity and honesty of character 
“of the wildest of these G o n d s , that when they have agreed to a 
“ Jama, they will pay it, though they sell their children to do so, 
“and will also pay it at the precise time that they agreed to. 
“ They are dishonest only in direct theft, and few of them will 
“ refuse to take another man’s property when a fair occasion offers, 
“but they will immediately acknowledge it. They consider as a 
“matter of course all the better kind of crops they till to go 
“ exclusively to pay the Government rent, and of that they dare not 
“ appropriate any part. The Kodo and KutM, or coarser grains, they 
“eat or sell, with some jungle fruit, to provide themselves the salt 
“they require, and the very little cloth they use to cover their 
“ nakedness.” 

These particulars are quite confirmed by more modern ob- 
servers, though since Sleeman’s time civilisation has extended its, 
to them injurious, influence over a constantly increasing section of 
the really^wild G o ii d s. The best specinlens of them now remain- 
ing are in the feudatory State of Bastar, lying to the extreme 
south .of the^ province. In this ill-explored wilderness of hill and 
forest at least four-fifths of the population may probably be classed 
under the head of G o n d s and their allied races. Hitherto there 
seenjs to have been no very hard and fast line between these diffe- 
rent subdivisions, rising from^ the Maris or the Marias, the 
wildest of all, to the semi-Hinduised Khatolwars and Rij- 
Go.nds. In Chanda, where the forest-country meets the more 
civilised plaih, the higher classes of Gonds are recruited from 


t Hislop’s Aboriginal Tribes of the Central Provinces, part i. p. 13. 

* MSS. Notes on Mr, Molony’s Report on N a r s i n g h p d r, note 2. 
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the wilder tribes, and it is said that thp^ process of transfer- 
mation may be observed in actual operation, the Maria first 
callingliiinself “Koitur,*’«then Jmigli"" or “ Forest Gon d,” and 
lastly shaking off the prefix and designating himself “Gond’’ — 
pure and simple.^ A little more and he might sublimate himself 
into the Khatolwar or Khatulya class, under which are en- 
rolled all of this family wlio “ have begun to conform to the Hindu 
religion and to ape Hindu manners, except of course the Raj- 
Gonds, wlio claim a higher lineage. 

A very interesting account of the Maris will be found below 

under the heading “Bastar.^t The 
The Man's. . ^ i j -i 

♦writer, Captain Glasturd, describes them as 

a “shy race, avoiding all contact with strangers, and flying to the 
“ hills on the least alarm.” He adds that they arc timid, docile, and 
“not quarrelsome^— indeed amongst themselves most cheerful and 
“light-hearted, always laughing and joking. ^ ^ ^ In 

“ common with many other wild races they bear a singular character 
“for truthfulness and honesty; and when they once get over the 
“ feeling of shyness, they are exceedingly frank and communica- 
“ tive.” Of the same class, but even wilder, arc the M a r i s, who in- 
habit the difficult country called M a d i a n, or A b a j m a r d. The 
whole population will fly at the sight of any number of strangers ap- 
proaching their village, and the appearance of a horse isi-a perfect 
terror to them. It is not, moreover, very easy to* find their habita- 
tions, which arc constantly shifting. Revenue is collected from 
them through an official called a “ ChalJdy" who makes it his busi- 
ness to know where the villages are to be found ; and such other com- 
munication as they have with the outer Avorld is carried on through 
the medium of the cultivators of a ftontier village, who alone find 
it worth while to venture into so rough a country for a poor trade 
in cloth, beads, and salt, paid for in coarse grain and wax. The 
Maris possess no cattle of any kind, and their only implements of 


* Sec below, p. 13/ (article “ C h a n d a).” 
t Hislop’s Aboriginal Tribes of the Central Provinces, part i. p. .5. 
X See bflow (article “Bast n«r), pp. 31—36, 
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agriculture are a hatchet and an iron hoe. Like the Marias, they 
seem quiet, truthful, and honest, and though timid they are readily 
reassured by kind treatment. ^ 

Putting aside, therefore, their distaste to strangers and to fresh 
water, they appear to be harmless, well-dispositioned nomads, with 
little of the sensational barbarism which has been attributed to 
them. It has been seen that in Sir Richard Jenkins’ time they 
were represented as naked savages, living on roots and sprigs, and 
hunting for strangers to sacrifice.^ Even in the far more recent 
work of Mr. Hislop the Maria women are said to wear nothing 
but bunches of twigs, fastened to a string passing round their 
waists. t The least-clothed Maris seen by Captain Glasfurd wore 
a square patch of cloth, suspended as the twigs are supposed to 
have been, and he describes even the wildest of them as raising 
grain for their food, and smoking tobacco growiib^ themselves. It 
is difficult to imagine, that a race, whom a strange face now puts to 
flight, should ever have laid themselves out systematically to seek 
foreign victims, and it seems far more probable that these old marvels 
a^osein city gossip, originated, perhaps, by some Marat ha official 
knowing nothing of Ba star but its distance and poverty, and hop- 
ing devoutly that unkind fate Avould never lead him to know more. 

As the Marias are the most characteristic section of the Dravi- 
g ^ diaii races in these provinces, so the B a i - 

le aigds. ^ , ^ taken as presenting the most 

strongly mqrked individuality^ among the Kolarian aborigines. 
An excellent account of them will be found below under the head- 
ing “Mandla,”J by Captain H. C. E. Ward, who has, during 
the last few years, devoted considerable time and interest to study- 
ing their habits. Though their associations and their religious 
ceremonies have stamped them in the general opinion as a npn- 
Aryan race, they have qualities, both physical and moral, which give 

* See above p. xii.j also Sir R. Jenkins’ Repoftpn N a g p d r (Edn. Nagpur Anti- 
quarian Society,) p. 23. * 

t Hislop’s Aboriginal Tribes of the Central Provinces, part. i. p. 8. 

X See below (article “M and la),” pp. 278— 280. 
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them a distinct pre-eminence among theiiiJellow-dcnizciis of the 
woods and hills. The purest of the race in^e Eastern Forests of 
Hand la approach in feattire to the aquiline Aryan type, and 
as a rule they are above the G o n ds in stature. In character not 
only do they possess in a very high degree the savage virtues of 
truth and free-bearing, but they show a power of combination 
and independent organisation very rare among savage tribes. 
Writing in 1869 Captain Ward was able to record that for three 
years not one of these wild Baigas had troiiblkl the district 
courts of justice. All offences and disputes are referred by them 
to the village tribunal, consisting of a committee of elders, which 
also manages, witli considerable system and success, the internal 
affairs of the communities. Crime is, however, rare, except it be 
the appropriation of a stray handful of grain in times of scarcity, or 
an occasional forgetfulness of the marriage-tie, neither of which 
are regarded as very heinous offences, or severely visited by the 
representatives of public opinion. Though their method of culti- 
vation, by burning down the forest and sowing seed in the ash, is 
wasteful and precarious, it is not adopted so much from idleness as 
from the unsuitability of regular hu»bandryto the steep hill-sides 
and thick forests, in which alone the Bai gas find a congenial soli- 
tude. Indeed at the sowing season, when occasion demands it, 
they show themselves capable of enduring protracted labour and 
considerable privation, though these qualities a^'e more generally 
displayed in the chase, of which they are passionately fond. With 
their light axes they bring down unerringly small deer, hares, and 
peacocks, and sometimes even panthers thus fall victims to their 
skill. Though they arc wonderfully nimble in evading beasts 
of prey, they will not hesitate to attack tigers if* it is to save 
a comrade, and even their dogs are so* thoroughly familiarised with 
these conflicts, that a case is known of a tiger having been turned 
from its human prey by the attacks of a puny-looking Baiga 
cur. Whether it be from this superiority in mental and physical 
qualities, or from some lingering tradition of their exalted descent, 
theBaigas are the accepted priests of other aboriginal races, 
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and their decisions, ^^)ecially in boundary cases, command most 
implicit respect thro^hout the hill country. Their peculiar 
powers are supposed to lie in the removal of disease, and the 
pacification of disturbed spirits. No hill-man will go near the spot 
where a comrade has been killed by a tiger till the B a i g a has per- ‘ 
formed his rites, both to lay the spirit of the dead, and to counteract 
the increased power which the tiger is believed to absorb from his 
victim. The process is very simple. The Baiga goes through a 
series of antics, 'supposed to represent the tiger in his fatal spring, and 
ends by taking up with his teeth a mouthful of the blood-stained 
earth. When this is done the jungle is free again, and there really 
may be thus much genuineness in the remedy, that if the tfger 
were still hanging about the spot he would probably commence 
upon the Baiga, who thus acts as a kind of forlorn-hope in meet- 
ings the first brunt of danger. His power of combating disease 
commands even a wider acceptance, being admitfed and courted by 
the Hindu population of the adjoining lowlands. When cholera 
breaks out in a village, every, one retires after sunset, and the 
B a i g a s parade the streets, taking from the roof of each hut a stra^^, 
which are burnt, with an offering of rice, clarified butter, and tur- 
meric, at some shrine to the east of the village site. Chickens 
daubed with vermilion arc then driven away in the direction of the 
smoke, and are supposed to carry the disease with them. If they 
fail, goat’s are trjed, and last of all pigs, which never disappoint 
expectation, the reason being, according to Captain Ward, that by 
the time their turn has come, owing to the delay incurred in re- 
peated ceremonies, and in getting up subscriptions to pay for them, 
the epidemic outbreak has ordinarily worked itself out. 

The Baigas are said to resemble in many respects theun- 
The B h f Is doubtedly Kolarian B h 1 1 s, whose head- 

quarters are in the V i n d h y a n range, 
some four hundred miles west of the Baiga forests; but there 
are some striking differences between the habits of the two tribes. 
The Baigas, as has been seen, have easy notions about the mar- 
riage tie, and build their villages in a veg^ gregarious fashipn. The 

15 cpg 
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Kh ils are, on the contrary, very jealous of the honour of the other 
sex, and very doubtful of the continence of their own; they 
therefore guard against jgccidents by keeping their houses far 
apart.* In moral character, however, the Bhils-seem to be 
certainly below their brother aborigines. Whether it be owing 
to a naturally intractable disposition, or to the temptations offered 
by their central position throughout the M a r a t h a and P i n d h a r 1 
wars of the “ time of trouble,’’ they were certainly more determined 
marauders than any other of the hill races, till Outram took them 
in hand. Those of them who cultivate arc now said to be scru- 
pulous in keeping their engagements, and instances are quoted of 
thdr rising to the position of steady and substantial farmers. The 
B h i 1 a 1 a s — who are apparently lowland B h i 1 s, calling themselves 
after their Bhil Rajp ut chiefs, just as. in Scotland the name of 
a powerful sept was sometimes taken by subordinated races — are 
the dregs even of the tame* aborigines, being proverbial for dis- 
honesty and drunkenness. The Mohammadan B hils are another 
instance of the ill-effects which ,the strong meat of civilisation 
has upon primitive races ill-prepared to receive it. They retain 
nothing of what should have been to them an elevating faith but its 
most elementary rites, and are, “with few exceptions, a miserable 
“ set, idle and thriftless, and steeped in the deadly vice of opium- 
“ eating.”t 

The Kurkus again, who live on and round the Maha^leo. 

hills, conform more nearly to the. ordi- 

The Kurkus. aboriginal type. They are mostly 

black, with flat faces and high cheek-bones, so that it is difficult to 
distinguish them from the Gbnds in appearance.^: Like most of 
these hill races and unlike the Bhils, they are not prejudiced 
about feminine chastity, and “there seems to b^ almost no possible 
“ form of illegitimacy so long as a K u r k u man or woman consort 


* Captain Ward’s M a n d 1 a Settlements Report, Note on G o ii d s and B a i g d s, 
para. 19. 

t Captain Forsyth’s N imdr Settlement Report, paras. 410, 411. 

X Mr. C. A. Elliott’s Hoshapgdbdd Settlement Report, Appendix i. para. 3. 
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“ only with their owq^ race.”* But they have the virtues, as well 
as, the failings, of their kind. “ They are remarkably honest 
‘‘ and truthfiil^ slow at calculation •* * ; very indignant at 

“ being chea1:ed. * * * Though too improvident and 

‘‘ lazy to be good cultivators, they are in great request as farm- 
“ servants and ploughmen, being too honest to defraud their 
“ master of labour or material.”t 

Everything thus tends to show that civilisation, in the only 

form in which he as yet knows it, is the 

Difficulty of civilising the of all influences to the semi- 

aborigines. , • . i 

savage aboriginal. He tries to ma^h 
with the Hindu in cunning, and loses hi» simple-minded honesty 
without gaining a step in the race of life. He learns a more careful 
method of cultivation, but only to exercise it as the tool of the 
superior intelligence by which he has been instrufUed. His brute- 
courage survives, but it only serves him to become a cat’s-paw in 
dark enterprises, which bring profit to his master, — to him risk and 
demoralisation. In this dull helot life the spirit of the hill-man, 
who in his own wilds knew no restraint but the easy sway of vague 
supernatural powers, becomes cribbed and confined, the constant 
sense of inferiority wears away his self-confidence, and he sinks to 
the condition of a mere besotted animal. Thus the natural lever 
of association with those immediately above him having proved 
worse than ineffectual, it becomes a difficult problem indeed to 
raise his tastes and aspirations. If he is too far behind the H i n d u 
to enter into competition with him successfully, it may be that 
the only means of fitting him to hold his own would be to develop 
his character and strengthen his abilities in isolation from deteriora- 
ting influences. There are malarious localities in which the physical 
qualities of the hilllkien should give them almost a monopoly of em- 
ployment ; and efforts are now being made to induce members of the 
aboriginal tribes to serve in the police of the wilder districts, and to 


* Mr. C. A. Elliott’s Hoshang^biid Settlemqit Report, Appendix i. para. 30. 
t Ibid, para. 4. 
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take employment as watchers and woodmen in the Government for- 
ests. The attempts to educate them at the Government schools have 
hitherto necessarily been mere beginnings, but they have not been 
so fruitless as to discourage hope, and a scheme is on foot for estab- 
lishing aboriginal schools in connection with the Forest Depart- 
ment, which promises greater results. In the forests of Mandla, 
where land is plentiful, and malaria keeps competitors at a distance, 
the education of the wandering Baigas has commenced at an even 
earlier stage ; and it may be hoped that the measures devised for 
confining them within fixed though liberal limits, and thus turning 
them from the chase to agriculture, will in time bear fruit. 

Altogether the Ethnological Committee compute that there are 
twenty-three certain and six doubtful aboriginal races in the Cen- 
tral Provinces. Of the former thirteen are classed as Kolarian 
and ten as Dravidian, while under the bead “doubtful” each 
division contributes three.* It is, however, likely that some of the 
designations * given as generic merely mark subdivisions of the 
same race,t and that others belong to tribes who, though generally 
considered aboriginal, arc of doubtful origin. Thus it seems 

* Report of Ethnological Committee of the Central Provinces (1868), Introduc- 
tory chapter, p. 7 : — 


“ Kolarian. 

Dravidian. 

Kol. 

G 0 n d. , 

Kur k ii. 

B h a t r d-G end. 

Bhd. 

M dr (-G ond. 

B inj wjir. 

M d r i d or G o 1 1 anv a r. 

Bhunjiy 4. 

I) h u r TV e-G o n d. 

B h d m i a. 

K h a 1 0 1 w d r-G 0 n d. 

B a i g d. 

Agharid-Gon d. 

D h d n g ar. 

Halbd. 

Gadbd. 

, Kof. 

K a n TV a r. 

Khond. 0 

N d h a r. 

Dhanwdr. ^ .g 

Mdnj£. 

Ndhil- 

Mdh 1 0. 

Pank a. J q 

Sdonrd. » 


GoH, |.| 


Agharii. j| 



f Thus B i n j w u r s are *n subdivision of the Baigas. 
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doubtful whether the Kan wars — a curious primitive race 

TheKanwars greater part of the hill 

country overlwking the Chhattlsgarh 
country— are^ not of Aryan stock. It is certain that one of 
their chiefs — the Zaminddf of Narra — obtained his estate some one 
hundred and fifty years ago as a marriage dowry with the daughter 
of the R a j p u t chief of K h a r i a r. Another sign of R a j p u t con- 
nection is their worship of the sword under the name of ^^Jhagra 
khdndy* * * § it seems that they conquered the country, which they 
now occupy, from the aboriginal Bhuyas.* On the whole there 
is much in favour of the theory that they are “imperfect Rajputs 
“ who settled in early times among the hills of the Vindhyan 
“ranges, and failed in becoming Ilinduised, like other warlike 
“ immigrants.’’t They are now classed with the aboriginal races 
mainly because their jiubits and observances" are non-Hindu — 
thus they marry at puberty, bury their dead, and eat flesh and drink 
liquor, with the exception of a limited section, who conform to the 
more distinguished Brahrnanical* faith, in the hope of obtaining 
recognition as R a j p u t s. So palpable is the innovation, however, 
that Kan wars wearing the aristocratic cord do not hesitate to 
take wives from among the unconsecrated septs of their race.t 
The only other aboriginal or quasi-aboriginal tribe which 
deserves special • notice is the Halba, 
which appears to be an importation from 
the south, and where not Hinduised, has some very original 
customs. In the wild country of B as tar they are said to “gain 
“ their living chiefly by distilling spirits, and worship a pantheon 
“ of glorified distillers, at the head of whom is B a h a d u r K a 1 a l.”§ 
In the Raipur district, where they hold thirty-seven flourish- 
ing villages, they Jiave settled down as steady cultivators, and, 
unlike other aboriginal tribes, are quite able to hold their own 


The Hal bus. 


* Mr. J. F. K. Hewitt’s R a i p d r Settlement Report, para. 115. 

t Ihid^ 

J Mr. Chisholm’s B i H s p d r Settlement Report, para. 120. 

§ Mr. Hewitt’s R^ipd r Settlement Report, part. 117. 
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in the open country. Their religious observances are very simple : — 
“ All that is necessary for a good H a 1 b a is that he should sacrifice, 
“ once in his life, three gojtts and a pig, one to each of the national 
“deities called N a ray an Gosain, Burha Deo, Sati, and 
“Ratna; of these the two former are male, and the two latter 
“ female divinities, and it is to Narayan Gosain that the pig is 
“ sacrificed.”* 

In this brief sketch of the principal aboriginal tribes of the 
Central Provinces stress has been laid 
and cere- father on their distinguishingsocialcharac- 
• teristics than on their rites and ceremonies, 

which, whether originally peculiar to different tribes or not, are now 
so intermingled and confused, that they may be regarded almost as 
common property.. The Gonds, according to Hislop,t have 
about fifteen gods, but few or none of the tribe .are acquainted with 
the whole list. Thakur Deo and D u 1 h a D e o — both household 
gods— and Burha Deo, the great god, are the most popular objects 
of worship throughout Gondwana, and they command a certain 
respect even among so-called Hindus. .All aboriginal tribes 
have a decided respect for the powers of evil, whether in the form of 
cholera and small-pox, or under the more idealised guise of a de- 
structive god and his even more malignant wife, f Indeed the theory 
that the Aryan Hindus drew this element of thein woeship from 
aboriginal sources is not without strong confirmatory evidence in 
these provinces. The shrine of M a ha dev a (Siva), on the 'Pa ch- 
marhi hills, which till lately attracted the largest religious fair 
in these provinces, is still under the hereditary guardianship of 
K u r k u chiefs, and the oldest temples on the far more widely 
celebrated island of Mandhata, on the Narbada, originally 
the seat of worship of the aboriginal powers of evil, Kal Bhairava 
and Kdli Devi, and afterwards appropriated by the more civilised 


* Mr. J. F. K. Hewitt’s B it i p li r Settlement Report, para. 1 1 8. 
t Aboriginal Tribes of the Central Provinces, part i. p. 14. 
t Kal Bhairava and KIH Dcvl. 
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god of destruction, Siva, are to this day under the charge of Bhil 
custodians.* Sun worship seems to be a Kolarian proclivity, 
being found equally among the K o 1 s of a m b a 1 p u r in the south- 
eastern corner of the province, and among the Kurkus of the 
Mahadeo hills more than four hundred miles to the north- 
west. The Baigas again are distinguished by an extra- 
ordinary reverence for “ mother earth.’’ On the other hand the 
K bonds, who are classed as Dravidian, combine both these 
faiths. It is in short impossible, in the present state of our know- 
ledge, to found any generalisations on the shifting beliefs of tribes 
to whom change is almost a necessary of life, and whose customs 
are constantly acting and reacting upon each other. The Ethno- 
logical Committee appointed in 1867 to report on the aboriginal 
tribes of the Central Prov-inces, after a careful analysis of the 
peculiar practices attributed to each race, came 'to^the conclusion 
that no distinctive customs had been elicited by their analysis as 
attaching to separate tribes. In their own words, — “ It had been 
“suggested that the worship of dead relatives belonged to the 
“Kolarians, or supposed immigrants from the north-east; but 
“ it seems certain that all the wild tribes of Central India worship 
“ relatives immediately after death, and, moreover, traces of this 
“superstition may be found all the world over. The Hindus 
“themselves now practise rites of the sarme kind. Herodotus 
“ and Homer couU be quoted to show the antiquity of the 
“ custom. And Captain Burton describes the ceremonies as they 
“are now practised in Central Africa; also, by the way, the 
“ worship of trees— a very early and widely-spread supersti- 
“ tion in India. If it be true that all races in their earlier 
“periods of development pass through certain states of religious 
“belief, then a general accourit of the religion of a tribe will 
“ not assist the ethnographer, though one or two peculiar forms 
“ of worship may give a clue to recent affinities. However, the 
“gods of the Khonds are plainly^ the same as the gods of the 
“ south-eastern G o n d s. The word Pen, or Pennu for deity, is 


* See below, article " M 4 n d h t p. 259. 
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“ common to both. And that ceremony of bringing back the soul 
of the deceased does seem peculiar to these provinces, at any 
“ rate. * 

“ As for D u 1 ha D e o, so commonly mentioned as a favourite 
<‘Gond deity, he comes from Bund elk hand, andistheapo- 
theosis of a bridegroom (Dulha) who died in the marriage pro- 
cession, and whose untimely end so affected the people that 
“ they paid him divine honours.** None of these tribes keep a 
regular priesthood, but employ medicine-men, exorcists, men 
who are thp stewards of the mysteries by mere profession, not 
“ necessarily by birth, or by entry into a religious order. In fact 
“ their religion is simplfe fetichism— -the worship of any object sup- 
‘‘ posed to possess hidden influence for weal or woe. 

‘‘ Funeral rites . — Most of the tribes burn, as well as bury, 
‘‘ their dead; tffey cannot be divided like more civilised nations 
“ into those that burn and those that bury. Burial is probably 
“the more ancient custom hej'e as elsewhere; the aborigines 
“of north-east Bengal are usually said to bury, and it may be 
^‘fairly conjectured that the practice of burning is entirely bor- 
“ rowed from the Aryan Hindus, Most of these tribes raise 
“ memorials to their dead — a pure Turanian feature. 

“ Marriage customs and ceremonies exist in infinite variety all 
“ the world over, and the practice of preten^ling to ^abduct the 
“ bride, which is universal among these tribes, is probably known 
“ widely among all such societies. The serving a fix^d period for a 
“ bride is curious ; it prevails among the Koch and B o d o people 
“ of the north-east hills (Hodgson), and is easily intelligible among 
“ very poor races where women are at a premium. The tribes 
“ classified do not intermarry amohg each other, nor do they usually 
“ eat together.^^f 


* ** Compare the legend of Adonis — his worship— and that of Thammuz, whose 
annual wound in Lebanon allured the ^Syrian damsels to lament his fate,” &c. &c— 
Milton.*' 

t Report of the Ethnological Committee, Central Provinces (1868), Introductory 
chapter, pp. 9, 10. * 
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Of all that has been said regarding the gradual displacement 
. of the aboriginal tribes in one of their last 

refuges by H i « d u races, nothing, perhaps, 
has marked the course of events more strongly than the simple fact, 
drawn from the census records, that in G on d wan a there are now 
only two millions of aborigines out of a total population of nine 
millions. The remaining^ seven millions almost amount to a micro- 
cosm of the peoples of India; and justice is administered in the 
Central Provinces in five different languages— U r d d, H i n d i, M a- 
rathi, Uriya, and Tclugu. But though nearly every (piarter 
of the peninsula has thus sent forth its representatives to this de- 
batable land, the great mass of the population has been furnished 
by the II i n d i-sp caking races of Upper India. In round num- 
bers tlic seven millions may be thus classified : — 

li million of M arathi-speaking races. 

4 do. Uriya do. 

5 do. Hindi do. 

•t 

The Marat has proper — consisting chiefly of Marat ha 
Brahmans and Kiinbis — scarcely exceed half a million in 
number, but owing to the prominent and powerful position so long 
occupied by them in the country, they have imposed their langu- 
age and some of their customs on about twice their own number of 
menial anc> Helot races, such as D hers and Mang s, who, Mara- 
thasin Nagpur, speakers of Hindi in the Narbada valley, 
only retain tk<3ir individuality because they are too low in the scale for 
absorption. The Marat ha influence, however, did not penetrate 
much beyond the Nagpur plain, consisting of the lower valleys 
of the W a r d h a and W a i n g a n g a. To the south of this area the 
Telinga races are intermingied with the settlers from the west, 
though not in sufficiently large numbers to influence a general 
calculation, based, like the above, on units of large dimensions only. 
To the east there isChhattisgarh, inhabited, after some fifteen 
centuries of R a j p u t ascendency, 'mainly by Hindu races, except 
in the remote eastern district ofSambalpur, which by language 
belongs to Orissa. The northern line of demarcation may be 
16 
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drawn along the southern crest of the Satpura range, for though 
a few Mar at has are found on the table-land, there arc probably 
more Hindi speakers “below the in the Nagpur plain, 
and the almost universal language of the three vSatpura districts, 
S e 0 n 1, C h li i n d w a r a, and 13 c t u 1, is II i n d i. It would seem 
indeed as if the stronger race had rolled back the weaker one 
on their common meeting ground. Though for hundreds of years no 
R aj p u t king had licld sway in Central G o n d w a n a, while every 
part of it had been subject to the Ma nit has, there arc whole 
colonies of Ponwiirs, Lodhis, and other northern tribes in the 
Nagpur plain, andthe Hindi language is understood throughout 
it, whi le above the g/o/fe a r a t h a would be of very little assistance 
to a traveller out of the larger towns. The predominance of the ‘ 
nortliern races ihay, perhaps, be referred to that seeming law of 
Indian population ^yhic]l directs the course of immigration from 
north to south, training up in the rich northern plains a sturdy and 
prolific population, and causing it in due season to overflow and 
force its way southwards. * 


■5! 

For long, however, thestream was turned aside by these isolated 


Aryan colonisation. 


heights, and it is only within the last three 
centuries that Gondwana has been 


occupied by II i n d u races. It was ruled by R a j p u t chiefs, as 
has been seen,^' at a very much earlier period, but tlioce seem to 
have been days in wliich R aj p u t s had not been thoroughly assi- 
milated into the II i n d u caste system, and it is quitt; conceivable 
that they may have reigned as a semi-forcign tribe directly over 
the aborigines, without the intervention of a middle class of 
Hindus. Certainly this seems to have been the system in 
Nimar, where “at a very early period the aboriginal tribes were 
“more or less subjected to the domination of various clans of 
“Rajputs, successive immigrations of them subdividing the 
“country into numerous petty chiefships. In the more central 
“ and open parts of the district these clans appear to have kept them- 
“selves distinct from the aborigines they subdued, and as their own 


See above, p. Iviii. 
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“members increased, to have gradually passed from the condition 
“ of* mere military lords of the soil, exacting the means of livelihood 
“from the toil of the indigenous races, io the actual cultivation of 
“ it with their own hands. 

The country was not really opened out to Hindu settlement 
till the reign of A k b a r. Although his dominions never included 
more than the western portion of Gondwana, yet his armies 
penetrated to the easternmost parts of the Narbada valley, and 
the gun manufacturers of Katangi in Ja ba 1 p ur are said to be 
descended from a party of his soldiers. . The returning troops, even 
more than those who stayed beliind, may have contributed to the 
settlement of tlie coinitry, by describing ks beauty and fertility in 
their own over-crowded villages; and there are traces of a consider- 
able Hindu immigration shortly afterwards. Sleeman says, — 
“ Probably such emigration from the north began ^vitli the invasion 
“ and conquest under Akbar; for though tradition speaks of an 
“ intercourse with Delhi, and a subjection, nominal or real, to its 
“ sovereigns from him down to tfie paramount sway of the Mard- 
“ thas, no mention is ever made of any before; nor can we trace 
V any invasion or conquest of these parts by tlie sovereigns of the 
“ D e c c a n.” He adds The oldest rupees that have been found 
“ in the treasures buried in tlie earth at different times along the 
“ Narbftda valley are of the reign of Akbar.^f 

The mass of the Hindu population is probably of later date, 
and, counting by number of generations, may be referred to the time 
of Aurangzeb.J The older settlers are in many districts called 
“ Jharias’’ or “ J bar ids” from “./AA’” (underwood,— forest), 

, and are much looser in their observances 

Changed manners. 

than • later comers of the same caste, 
eating forbidden food, and worshipping strange gods. For some 


* Captain Forsyth’s N i m ^ r Settlemeqt Report, para. 1 10. 
t MSS. " Preliminary Notes,'* note 2. 

J Sir R. Jenkins* Report on N a g p d r (Edn. N dg. Antiq. Society), p. 25. Mr. 
Elliott*s Hoshangdbdd Settlement Report, chap^ iii. para* 9. 
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generations after their arrival the northern importations generally 
keep up their home connection by marriage, fearing to ally them- 
selves with degenerate brol^iers who may have carried their care- 
lessness in social matters so far as to permit mesalliances^ and, 
perhaps, even to have contracted some taint of aboriginal blood. 
By degrees, however, the fear of distant public opinion wears off, 
and they find it convenient to follow the example of their neigh- 
hours. Religious and social standards are thus very imperfectly 
maintained. Gods of most opposite tendencies find themselves 
associated in “happy families,” and, indeed, some combination 
among them is probably needed to withstand the influence of the 
local deities, who muster very strong, and recruit their influence 
from all quarters. Not only arc there the elemental divinities of the 
hills and the forests, but the spirits of the dead pass very rapidly 
from a state of canonisation to one of deification. Thus in the 
Iloshangabad district the Ghori (Mohammadan) kings of 
Malwd seem to have attained this dignity without distinction of 
persons, and a Hindu in difiioulties would as s6on invoke the 
“Ghori Bad shah*’ as any other supernatural power.* At 
M u r m a r i, ten miles from B h a n d a r a, the villagers worship at the 
tomb of an English ladyt — ignorant, and probably careless, of th*e 
object for which it was erected. In social matters ideas are equally 
confused. There is amongst most castes no restriction on widow 
marriage, except with the widow of a younger brother ;* and when 
a widow remains unmarried, public opinion allows her to manage 
her husband’s estates, and docs not condemn her very*' strongly for 
giving liim a temporary successor or successors. Indeed there is not 
much rigidity about the marriage tie at all, and the offsprings of irre- 
gular connections arc often allowed to succeed equally with those 
born in regular wedlock. The conventional character and pursuits 
of a caste, too, are often quite transformed by the change of associa- 
tions and circumstances. The G u j a r s, like other reformed rakes, 
are among the steadiest members of the community, and have a 


*Hoshangibdd Settlement Report, chap. iii. para. 91, foot-note, 
f See below, p. 63. « 
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great deal too much property of their own to admit the idea of pro- 
fessional cattle-lifting as a possibility amongst civilised people. 
The Lodhis— mere agricultural drudges in Upper India — have 
attained some distinction as swash-bucklers and marauders in the 
Narbada country, and some of their chiefs still retain all the 
popular respect due to families which have forgotten to live on their 
own industry. On the other hand there may be found Raj p u t s 
who have put aside their swords and pedigrees, and taken to 
banking. 


But the most striking and interesting of all these movements 
, , is the religious and social revolt among 

S a t n a m 1 C h a in ii r s. ^ n ^ i 

the L h a m a r s or L h h a 1 1 1 s g a r h. In 
Upper India there is no more despised race. In the distribution of 
occupations nothing has been left for them but the, in H i n d u eyes, 
degrading handicraft of skinning dead cattle, * which is so insuffi- 
cient for their numbers that the great majority of them arc driven 
to earn their bread from hand to mouth by ill-paid day-labour. In 
the great isolated plain of Chhattisgar h, where the jungle has 
not even yet been thoroughly mastered by man, hands cannot be 
spared from agriculture simply to gratify social prejudices, and the 
Chamars, who make up some twelve per cent, of the population, 
are nearly all* cultivators. A considerable proportion of them have 
acquired tenant-rights, and they own 362 Villages out of a total of 
6713. Although,* therefore, they have not quite risen to an equality 
with other castes, they have entirely broken the tradition of serfdom 
which tied them down and dulled their aspirations, and they have 
been emboldened by the material change in their condition to free 
themselves altogether from the tyranny of Brahmanism. The 
creed adopted by them is thc^ “ Satn ami” or “ Rai Ddsi”— a 
branch of one of the most celebrated dissenting movements in In- 
dian religious history.* The local revival occurred not quite half 
a century ago, and was headed by one of the brotherhood named 


♦ The R d m 4 n a n d i s. See Rost’s Edition of Wilson’s Essays on the Religion of 
the Hind lis, vol. i. p> 113 (1862). • 
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Ghasi Das.* Since his time corruptions have crept in, and the 
attempt to start with too high a standard of asceticism, by forbidding 
tobacco as well as liquor, has produced a split in the community. 
The theory of their religion is perhaps, like its^ social practice, too 
refined for a rough agricultural people, which has only lately emerg- 
ed from centuries of social depression. No images are allowed — 
it is not even lawful to approacli the Supreme Being by external 
forms of worship, except the morning and evening invocation of his 
holy name (^Satncim), but believers arc enjoined to keep him con- 
stantly in their minds, and to show their religion by charity. A 
faith so colourless and ideal has scarcely motive-power to influence 
the daily life of the rough Chamars, and their morality is 
said not to be very strict. The priests are, indeed, accused by the 
Brahmans of using their power to gratify their sensual tastes, 
but no Sat n ami acknowledges the truth of this charge. Even if 
the creed be weal^ as a moral support, it is strong as a social bond, 
and no longer weighed down by a sense of inferiority, the Satna- 
mis hold together and resist all attempts from oth^^r castes to re- 
assert their traditional domination over them. They are good and 
loyal subjects, and when they have grown out. of a certain instabi- 
lity and improvidence, which arc the natural result of their long- 
depressed condition, tlicy will become valuable members of the 
community. 

But the orthodox Hindu has an even greater trouble than 
, dissent in Ch hattisgarh. The wild 

Witc iciatt. country from M a n d 1 a to the eastern 

coast is believed to be so infested by witches tliat at one time no 
prudent father would let his daughter marry into a family which did 
not include amongst its members at least one of the dangerous 
sisterhood.t The non- Aryan belief m the powers of evil here strikes 
a ready chord in the minds of their conquerors, attuned to dread 
by the inhospitable appearance of the country, and the terrible 
effects of its malarious influences " upon human life. In the 

* See below, article B i 1 i s p li r,** p. 100. 

t Sleemen’8 Karables and Becollections,” vol. i. pp. 93, 9G. 
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wilds of Maud la there are many deep hill-side caves which 
not even the most intrepid Baiga hunter would approach, for 
fear of attracting upon himself the wrath of their demoniac in- 
habitants; and where these hill-men, who are regarded both by them- 
selves and by others as ministers between men and spirits, them- 
selves fear, the sleek cultivator of the plains must feel absolute 
repulsion. Then the suddenness of the epidemics to which, whether 
from deficient water supply or other causes, Central India seems so 
subject, is another fruitful source of terror among an ignorant 
people. When cholera breaks out in a wild part of the country it 
creates a perfect stampede -villages, roads, and all works in pro- 
gress arc deserted ; even the sick are abiyidoned by their nearest 
relations to die, and crowds fly to the jungles, there to starve on 
fruits and berries till the panic lias passed off. The only considera- 
t.ioit for which their minds have room at such times is the punish- 

’ ment of the offenders ; for the ravages 
Pimishmcnt of witches. i i t t 1 

caused by the disease are unhesitatingly 
set down to liuinan malice. I'lic police records of the Central 
Provinces unfortunately contain too many sad instances of life thus 
sacrificed to a mad, urireasoning terror. The tests applied are very 
various ; as a commencement, cither a lamp is lighted, and the 
names of the supposed witches being repeated, the flicker of the light 
is supposed to indicate the culprit;^' or ‘two leaves are thrown 
up on the out-strcitched hand of the suspected person, and if that 
which represents him (or her) falls uppermost, opinion goes against 
him.t In Bastar the leaf-ordeal is followed by sewing up the 
accused in a sack and letting him down into water waist-deep; if 
he manages in his struggles for life to raise his head above, water, 
he is finally adjudged to be guilty. Then comes the punishment. 
He (or she) is beaten with tamarind or castor-oil plant rods, which 
are supposed to have a peculiar efficacy in these cases ; J the teeth 


* Mr. Chisholm’s B i 1 a s p u r Settlement Report, para. 132. 
t Captain Glasfurd’s Report on the Dependency of B a s t a r. Selections from the 
Records of the Government of India in the Foreign D^jpartment, No, xxxix. pp. 53, 54. 
t MSS, Police Records, 1865, Rdfntlr. 
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are knocked o4t and the head is shaved. The extraction of the 
teeth is said in B as tar to be effected with the idea of preventing 
the witch from muttering diarms, but in Kumaon the object of 
the operation is rather to prevent her from doing mischief under 
the form of a tiger, which is the Indian equivalent of the hup-' 
garou,* The , shaving of the head is attributed by an acute observer 
to the notion of power residing in the liair, and it seems clear, from 
the recorded instances, that it is done rather as an antidote against 
future evil than merely as a punishment to tJie offender.f 


Sometimes the suspected persons escape these trials, accom- 
panied as they are by abuse, exposure, and confinement, with life, 
and then they are driven fiiit of the village. But often the tests are 
too severe for them, or the fury of the villagers is so roused by the 
spectacle that they kill their victims outright. Tlie crime is notyet 
quite extinct, bwt it has been much checked of late years by the 
expedient of executing the murderers on the scene of their misdeeds. 
To quote again from the paper already mentioned*— “ There is at 
this moment no logical method whatever demonstrating to a rndU 
^^guzdr of Raipur that witchcraft is nothing but a delusion and 
“ an imposition. Your only chance would be the proving that such 
“ things are contrary to experience ; but unluckily they are by no 
“ means contrary to every-day experience in Raipur, and the facts 
are positively asserted and attested ; wherefore we arc reduced 
“ to abandon logic altogether, and to give out boldly that any one 
“ who kills a witch shall be most illogically hanged— la very prac- 
“ tical and convincing line of argument.” J 


To sum up. The Hindu castes most largely represented in 
^ the Central Provinces’ population are,from 

Prevalent Hindu castes. , , .n / i t% ^ . 

the north — B r a h m a n s, Rajputs, 

A h i r s (herdsmen), L o d h i s and K u r m i s (cultivators), and 

Chamars ; from the south and west — Brahmans, and Kunbis. 


* “ Witchcraft in the Central Province^,’* by Mr. A. C. Lyall, in ‘*Once in a Way»** 
p. 54. 

t Ihidi p. 56. 

X Ibid, p. 60. 
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Tel is (oil-pressers), K alal s (distillers), Dili mars (fishermen 
and bearers), Mails (gardeners), and Dhers (oiitcastes), are also 
numerous throughout the province, butjiave taken in each part of it 
the impress of the dominant race, speaking Marat ha in Nagpur 
and Hindi in the Narbada country. Of Mohammadans there 
are only 237,962 altogether (not three percent of the population), 
and many of these of a very hybrid sort. 


CHAPTER VII. 


ADMINISTRATION AND TRADE 


EthnicJil subdivisions — Formation of the Central Provinocs — First measures of administrA- 
tion — Non-regulation system — General and Judicial administrative staff — District 
duties — The revenue — Land i:pvenue — Land Tenure — Salt and Sugar tax — Excise — 
Stamps and assessed taxes — Forest revenues — Miscellaneous receipts — Education — 
Higher education — Sanitation and Vaccination — Dispensaries,-^ Jails — Local funds 
and operations— -The Engineering Department — Communications — Trade — liixports, 
Cotton — Native cloth trade — Grain trade — Remaining articles of export — Imports, 

» Salt — Sugar — Piece-goods and other articles of import— Conclusion. 

The preceding brief notice of the population of the Central 
Provinces shows that though it was originally, so far as we know, 
homogeneous, or at least that one race — the G o n d — predominated 
sufficiently to give a name and distinctive character to the country, 
yet in subsequent times the aboriginal stratum has been so overlaid 
by foreign* accessions from the four quarters of the compass, that 
the country is now split up into subdivisions, ethnically connected 

with entirely different provinces of India. 

Ethnical subdivisions. rpi e ' i i xr* 

I hus kS a g a r and D a m o h on the V i n - 

d h y a ii plateau somewhat resemble B u n d e 1 k h a n d. The 
Narbada valley population, though more localised and individual- 
*ised, has similar affinities. The Nagpur country is a bastard of 
the M a r a t h a family. S i r o n c h a and parts of Chanda come 
within the outskirts ofTelingana. Sambalpur leans to 
Orissa. N i m a r and C h h a 1 1 i s g a r h, especially the latter, 
are exceptions, each possessing a dialect and characteristics peculiar 
to itself. After the B h o n s 1 a kingdom was broken up, the experi- 
ment was tried of attaching these disjicta membra of different 
ir cpy ^ 
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nationalities to their, parent stocks. The northern provinces were 
first administered by a semi-political agency, but were afterwards 
added to the Lieutenant-Governorship of the North-Western Pro- 
vinces. Nimar was administered directly from Indore, the 
nearest seat of British power, and indirectly from A' g r a* S a iji - 
balpur was included among the non-regulation districts of the 
Bengal Province. Nag p u r only retained a Government of its 
own, the Resident being transformed into a Commissioner until 
better arrangements could be made. C h h a 1 1 1 s g a r Ii was a kind 
of no-man’s-land, but as it was not easily accessible from any side 
but the west, considerations of administrative convenience pre- 
vailed, and it remained attached to the B h o n s la capital. None 
of these dispositions worked quite successfully. The S a g a r and 
N a r b a d a territories were never really amalgamated with the North- 
Western Provinces,* from which they are separated by a vast inter- 
vening tract of mdependent country, Tliey had an administrative 
staff, codes, and procedure of their own, and owing to their dis- 
tance from the seat of Government, and the difference, in many 
important respects, of their physical and moral characteristics from 
those on which the experience of the North- Western administration 
had been founded, the orders of the Government often failed to 
to strike home, and tlic province became practically an outlying 
dependency, in which external authority was rather felt as a 
check tlian as a stimulus. Nimar was in mwch the same case, 
while the wild chiefships attached to Sambalpur were ^always 
hot-beds of disorder. Thus Gon d wan a had been lopped of its 
extremities and resolved into two provinces ; neither of them 
large enough to ensure the healthy circulation of ideas and 
the emulation ainong the official staff, which are indispensable 
to administrative success. The Aftminal supervision of distant* 
authorities had proved— as must always be the case where a 
poor, distant, and unattractive dependency is added to the charge of 
an old Government, fully occupied with the established routine of 
its more importantand immediate interests— quite inadequate to put 
spirit into the administration, or to throw clear light on the real 
wants of the country anti the people. Abandoning therefore the 
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experiment — wliicli had indeed originated rather accidentally, in 
consequence of the gradual disintegration of the Bhon s la king- 
dom, than in any set design of separating the Hindi and Mara- 
t h a elements of G o n d wa n a — Lord Canning decided, in Novein- 
' Foi’matioii of the Central 1861, to le unite British Central India 
Provinces. under one strong Government. It fell to 

the lot of Sir Richard (then Mr.) Temple to write the first official 
account of the new territories, and newspaper readers of that time 
(1 8()l-()2) must still remember the curiosity with which it was aw^ait- 
ed, and the interest with which it was perused, not only on account 
of the high reputation of the writer, but owing to the novelty of the 
subject which he treated. There was a famous lake at Sugar; 
Jabalpur produced Thug informers, tents, and carpets ; Nagpur 
had been the capital of one of the great M a r at h a kingdoms, and 
the country generally was inhabited by G o n d s (spelt “ Gooands”), 
whom some supposed to be “ a low caste of H i n d u s,'’ others, to 
be men of the woods, who lived in trees and kidnapped travellers 
to sacrifice them to their gods ;--*-these were the main heads of the 
popular information about G on d wan a. Sir Richard Temple 
was able, in less than a year, to give an account of the province, its 
people, its history, and its wants, which subsequent research has 
supplemented, but has not altered or improved in any important 
particijar. In his first two seasons he penetrated into almost every 
corner of a province larger than Great Britain, and with scarcely a 
mile o^' made road, except that leading out of it, from Jabalpur 
to M i r z a p u r. The knowledge thus gained by inquiry and obser- 
vation served to facilitate the still arduous work of freeing the 
administrative machine from time-honoured obstructions— already 
crumbling away, perhaps, under the influence of air and light from 
without,— and of building uf,’ almost from the commencement, a 

First measures of adminis- fresh and more perfect organism. The 
first year’s list of measu res^' cj^mprises 

* Among these judicial reform has not been mentioned, because, nlthough perhaps the 
moat important and difficult of all, it does not come under the class of creative measures. 
The complete and rapid reorganisation of the Courts effected by Mr. John Strachey, was, 
however, as great a boon ns could possibly have been (^|ferred on a law -loving people. # 
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thirty-nine headings, among which— putting aside departments 
already in fall working, which only needed stimulation— may 
be counted the land-revenut settlement and record of agricultural 
rights; the introduction of State education (into the Nagpuy 
province) ; the construction of trunk roads ; the repression of 
drunkenness by the introduction of the Central distillery system ; 
the levy of a local cess to support village-schools ; tlie organisation 
of a regular constabulary ; tlie creation of an honorary magistracy ) 
the introduction of jail discipline, and the erection of suitable jail 
buildings; the preservation of forests; the improved preparation 
of cotton for tlie English market ; the extension of irrigation ; the 
establishment of mercantile fiiirs ; the suppression of forced 
labour ; and tlie collection of reliable statistics of population, 
trade, and agriculture. In some of these respects a commence- 
ment had been ^natle, especially in the Saga r and Narbada 
territories, but in all there was much severe up-hill work required 
to bring the Central Provinces up to the level of other parts of 
India. Thus, although preliniimlry settlement operations had for 
years dragged their slow length along, no single assessment had 
been announced, and while the Government was losing the benefit 
of the general enhancement which has since taken place, the people 
were in places suffering from the pressure of the demand. In the 
Nagpur province the prisons were “ temporary makeshifts of 
the worst description.”* State edufcation had* been commenced 
in about a third of the province, but the scheme comprised no 
regular village-schools, while in the remaining districts there was 
no educational system at all. In short in the Sagar and Nar- 
bada territories much had to be done ; in the Nagpur province 
almost everything had to be done, and public opinion, for the first 
time called into council, demanded a rate of progress rapid in 
proportion to the deficiencies to be made up. The essential diffi- 
culties forcing the progress-rate with a limited command of men, 
fhoney, and time, were much enhanced in the Central Provinces by 
the characteristics of the country. The distances were greati 

»■ 

♦ * Administration Report of4he Central Provinces (1 86 1-0‘2), p. 59. 
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the communications were rough, difficult, and even dangerous, 
Eveninow an order from head-quarters can scarcely, under the 
most favourable circumstances, be irf Ijie hands of all district 
officers under a week’s time. The regular post-lines indeed 
worked with astonishing regularity, considering the rude machi- 
nery by which they were carried on, and the inhospitable country 
through which many of them passed, thougli occasionally a man- 
eating tiger would stop all night-travelling, or a mountain torrent 
in flood would cause a day’s delay, or perhaps a bad fever season 
would prostrate the post-runners over many miles of road. But 
when the missives of authority had to be passed on to the subordi- 
nate officials in the interior, quitting tliie main net- work of com- 
munication, their progress was beset with even greater difficulties. 
Admitting that they reached their destination safely, effect had to 
be given to the instructions, which they cohtained, in a wild, 
thinly-inhabited backward country, by means of native officials, 
almost all of whom were foreigners, little interested in the people, 
driven from their homes, perhaps, by inability to obtain service 
where competition erected a high standard of qualification, and 
with no aspiration bul to shake oft‘ the dust of their feet from this 
land of jungle, witches, and fever. In short there was a necessary 
loss of power at every step, and in judging of the past by the pre- 
sent, must be remembered that these harassing mechanical 
obstacles are now no longer sO formidable, and that their mitigation 
is maiqly due to Sir Richard Temple’s energy. 

A detailed account of the steps by which the administration 

has reached its present form would be out 
Non-r emulation system. i 

® ' of place even here, but a brief sketch of 

the existing constitution of th5 ^Central Provinces may be useful for 
purposes of comparison. The term “non-regulation,” as is well 
known, has quite lost its original meaning j — it now merely impliqp 
that the regulations and laws passed for the B e n g a 1 Presidency 
prior to the promulgation of the “ Indian Councils’ Act, 1861” 
(24 & 25 Vic., Cap. LX VII.) do not necessarily apply to the province 
thus designated. All acts of an imperial character have the same 
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force here as elsewhere in India : and tlie Central Provinces, like 
* * 

other non-regulation provinces, have also had extended to .them 
from time to time consi(^rable portions of the local law of the* 
Bengal Presidency. In almost every respect, then, the legal 
procedure is as strictly defined as in the oldest provinces, and the 
only distinguishing feature of the system, in its present form, is 
the combination of judicial and executive functions in the same 
officials— a method which has more than a formal value among a 
simple people, unaccustomed to the subdivision of autliority or to 

the intricacies of law. The administra- 

General and judicial admin- ^ion is carried Oil by a Chief Conimis- 
istrative staff. . . i i i o x i a • 

gSioner, aided by a Secretary and an Assis- 
tant Secretary, in direct subordination to the Government of India.' 
In addition to his general duties of superintendence, he is charged 
with the special sifpervision of the Revenue and the ExecutivA 
The Courts, Civil and Criminal, arc separately controlled by a Chief 
Judge, under the name of Judicial Commissioner, in deference to the 
principle of guarding against abuse from the combination of judicial 
and executive functions, by keeping the former in the last resort 
independent of the latter. The administrative staff’ consists of four 

Commissioners, nineteen Deputy Commissioners, seventeen Assistant 
Commissioners, twenty-four Extra Assistant Commissioners, and 
fifty Taltsildcirs or Sub-Collectors, who are distributed ovijj.' nine- 
teen districts, grouped into four divisions. Tha police force, con- 
sisting of eighteen District Superintendents, two Assistant District 
Superintendents, fifty-two Inspectors, and 7,417 petty Officers and 
Constables, is controlled by an Inspector-General in matters of dis- 
cipline, and in its internal relations generally, but in its executive 
functions it is subordinate to the district authorities. Education, 
Forest conservancy, and Vaccination have separate .establishments of 
their own, though the regular civil staff is expected to contribute 
resistance, direct or indirect, to the operations of these departments. 
Jail management, Sanitation, and.Eegistration are more or less in the 
hands of the local authorities, but are supervised by special officers. 
The Medical staff, consisting of eighteen Civil Surgeons and Apo- 
thecaries, nine Sub-Assistant Surgeons, and ninety-five Hospital 
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Assistants or Native Doctors^ is directly subordinate to the executive 
authorities, though a general control and supervision is maintained 
%ver them by the heads of the Medidal, Department throughout 
India. The Public Works Department is more detached from the 
regular administrative staff, owning no subordination to any local 
autliority but the Chief Commissioner, to whom the Provincial Chief 
Engineer is Secretary in that branch of the administration. 

Next in the scale of executive authority to the Chief Commis- 
sioner come the Commissioners of division, whose charges in three 
cases include five districts — in one (C h h a 1 1 i s g a r h) only three. 
They are Sessions Judges, having the power of death — subject to 
confirmation by the J udicial Commissioner, — and of all minor pun- 
ishments ; Civil Judges of appeal with powers under the Central 
Provinces Courts’ Act (Act XIV. of 1865); and are also responsible 

. , . for the general administration of tlie coun- 

Distnet duties. i i *1 

try. But the unit in the executive scheme 
is the Deputy Commissioner, whose duties are very various. 
He is the Cliief Magistrate of a district, averaging in these pro- 
vinces 4,316 square miles in extent, with an average revenue of 
Rs. 6,30,000, and an average population of 420,000 souls, and has 
also special criminal powers of imprisonment up to seven years in 
certain cases. His original civil jurisdiction is unlimited in amount, 
and heihejrs appeals from Ins As.sistants up to Rs. 1,000. He is 
also chief ofthe police ; chief collector of revenue ; conservator of the 
district, forests ; supervisor of popular education ; marriage regis- 
trar ; ex-officio member of all municipalities in his district, and head 
of the local agencies for the management of roads, ferries, encamping 
grounds, public gardens, stock-breeding establishments, rest-houses 
and other public buildings not of an imperial character. These 
duties branch into many others too numerous to mention, but it 
may safely be said that the miscellaneous work of a Deputy Com- 
missioner in a central district often occupies more time than hil 
more regular functions. In subordination to him the Civil Medi- 
cal OflScer manages the jails, lock-ups, lunatic asylums,’*^ and dispen- 

* Of these there arc oaly two — one at N a g p r* and oue at J a b a 1 p d r. 
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saries ; and the police investigate all cases which the law considers 
sufficiently serious to warrant intervention without special authority 
from a Magistrate and bpng them before the Courts in a complete 
form for trial. They also take charge of cattle-pounds, collect 
vital statistics, guard treasuries and jails, and escort treasure and 
prisoners, besides their regular duties in the repression and detec- 
tion of crime. 

The Assistant and Extra Assistant Commissioners aid Deputy 
Coiun\issioners in their general duties, and try cases within the 
limits of their powers,* to obtain which they must pass two examina- 
nations, by the higher and lower standards, and obtain certificates 
of qualification from theif immediate superiors. Assistant Commis- 
sioners are ordinarily drawn from the covenanted class, consisting 
of members of the regular civil service* and officers in the army ; 
while Extra Assistant Commissioners— who are usually natives of the 
country —belong to the subordinate or imcovenanted Civil service, 
and cannot rise to the higher appointments except through the in- 
termediate grade of Assistant Commissioner, which is only conferred 
in cases of special desert. Before dismissing the subject of judicial 
administration it should be mentioned that much assistance has 
been rendered to the regular judicial staff, and justice has been 
in many cases brought home to the doors of the people, by the 

* Act XIV. of 1865 thus grades the Civil Courts of the Central Provinces : — 

(1) The court of the Tahsiklur of the 2nd class, with power to try suits not 






exceeding Ife 

100 in value. 

(2) 


Do. do. 

1st class 

do. Rs. 

300 

do. 

(2) 

Do. 

of Asst. Comm, of the 

3rd class 

do. Rs. 

500 

do. 

(2) 

Do. 

do. do. 

2nd class 

do. Rs. 

1,000 

do. 

(2} 

Do. 

do. do. 

Ist class 

do. Rs. 

5,000 

do. 

(2) 

Do. 

of the Deputy Commisstoner with power to hear for any amount. 

(2) 

Do. 

of the Commissioner 

do. 

Appeals. 

do. 


(2) 

Do. 

of the Judicial Commissioner 

do. 




The criminal-judicial powers of the Assistant and Extra Assistant Commissioner are 
as in other parts of India, those contemplated by the Indian Procedure “Code (Act XXV. of 
1861), viz,— * ;*■ 

Magistrate —imprisonment up to two years, fine to the extent of Rs. l,000,^r ,botb^ 
• Sub-Magistrate 1 st Class — imprisonment up to six months, fine up to Rs. 200, or both. 
Do. 2nd Class— imprisonment up to one month, fine up to Rs. 50^ or both. 
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appointment of native Honorary Magistrates. Of tkese gentle- 
men* there are now one hundred and twelve in the prt)vince, most 
of whom are landholders. A considefablc proportion, however, 
belQngs to the merchant and banker class. The honour is highly 
appreciated and eagerly sought, and it is but rarely that those to;^ 
whom it is awarded arc accused of abusing their powers. If the^ 
principle be borne in mind of conferring tlie honorary magistracy 
only on the accepted leaders of the people, rather as an acknow- 
ledgment of existing status and character than as a stcpping^tjpne 
to social promotion, there is good ground for hoping that tluT 
measure may contain the elements of political as well as of judicial 
success. 


The otlier main occupation of the executive staff is the 

collection of the rev.cnue. This is no 
The revenue. . . , . n . «• 

mere “ sitting at the receipt or custom, V 

and taking what comes in. The land-revenue is a fixed amount, 
it is true, during the currency, of the twenty or thirty years* 
engagements, but it may fail in a bad year. The excise, though 
less directly, is even -more powerfully, affected by the fluctua-^^ 
lions of seasons and prices, inasmuch as the liquor and drug 
consumers arc a poorer and less provident class than the land- 
holders. The form of the assessed taxes h;^s of late been changed 
yearly, but* even if Jit had been maintained, the changes among the 
pnorer tax-payers are so frequent that minute annual revisions 
would liave been necessary. The Forest Revenue is still in its' 
•infancy, and needs careful nursing. The stamp-revenue alone 
gives the collector little trouble, and the inland customs on s^lt 
imported, and sugar exported, to native States are managed by an 
imperial department. * 


Of these heads of revenue the land furnishes by far the 
greatest contribution. In 1868-C9 it gave 
^ Land revenue. 59,30^603 out of a total revenue, for 

iniperi|l purposes, of Rs. 1,04,74,699. The whole of the land of 
the Central Provinces, with the exceptipn of certain assignments 
for reli|ious and otl^r jpurposes, made chiefly by formei;gOfBrn- 
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itnents, beloiigs theoreti<?ally to the State, which, however, limits its 
demands to a‘ fixed share, ordinariljf one-half of the gross rental. 

'' The remainder of the rents goes to the 

Land tenure. -n i 

responsible owners of the villages— a class 

which our Government has 'created by consolidating the positihri 
*of the revenue farmers, whom we found managing their villages 
and paying the Government dues, often from generation to genera- 
tion, but with no security for permanence beyond what might be 
cbng^ed to the popular feeling in favour of prescriptive oocu- 
pancy. Subject to certain conditions, the chief of which is the 
regular payment of the revenue, these men are now firmly seated 
in their holdings, and feeling no uncertainty about the future, are 
free to extend cultivation and improve their possessions. Without 
itself losing anything, the Government' has thus conferred upon 
them a valuably, prbperty, in the security of tenure which draws 
capital and enterprise to the land, while it has fostered in a large 
and powerful section of society the surest incentive to self-reliance, 
and the strongest interest in loyalty. While the security of the 
revenue and the prosperity of the tax-payers have thus been 
ensured, subordinate interests in the soil have been consulted by 
liberal measures of tenant-right. Under the well-known Bengal, 
Rent Law (Act X. of 1859) all cultivators of twelve years’ stand- 
ing can claim fixity of tenure, subject to the payment of fair rents j 
but though this concession may ampfy meet the*requirements of a 
Uong-settled country, it would not have been a sufficient recogni- 
tion of the claims of tenants, many of whom had shared with the 
revenue farmer, though in a less responsible degree, the toil and 
some of the risk of reclaiming their villages from the jungle. 
Accordingly this class has been held entitled to fixity of rent, ts 
well as to stability of tenure, for tile period of the revenue settle- 
ments, which run from twenty to thirty years. 

The next great head of revenue is the salt and sugar tax, from 


Salt and Sugat^lax. 


which, Rs. 15,45,985* were derived In > 
1868-69. This is collected by means of an 



Salt... 

Sugar, 
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Imperial customs line, dividing the salt-prckiucing districts froqj the 
bulk of the British territory attached to the Bengal Presidency, 
And enclosi,ng this province, roughly speaking, to the west ancisouth. 
Th^ duty levied is three rupees per maund of 82 lbs., part of which 
is- taken, in the case of Bengal and-M a d ra s salt, at the worka 
on the sea-coast. A^sniall impost of one rupee per maund is alsa 
levied oif British sugar crossing the line outwards— *that is from 
.east to west— for consumption in foreign States. The Customs 
is, however, a quasi-imperial department, worked by an executive * 
of it^ own ; and the second place in the Revenue Collector’s dutiests , 
occupied by the excise, which in 1868-69 
produced Rs. 9;41,931.^ The tax on 
liquor is raised by means of the Central Distillery system, under 
which all distillation must take place within certain appointed 
enclosures, the duty being paid on removal of. the liquor. These 
restrictions on free trade in liquor have occasioned some loss of 
revenue, but the power which is gained by them of adjusting the 
tax to the circumstances of the payers admits of obtaining the 
maximum of revenue with the minimum of consumption. All 
observers concur in representing the good effects of checking the . 
supply of intoxicating spirits to the hill-tribes, who are natumlly 
very prone to indulge in them. In parts of the Upper Goda- 
vari district, where the aboriginal Ko),s are so iinsettled^^that ^ 
apy interference ^yith their habits would drive them to emigrate 
in a body, the population of whole villages — men, women, and even 
children — may be seen drunk for days together at the season of the 
year when the palm-juice ripens for toddy. In the wilder por- 
tions of the Central Provinces generally the practice has so far 
died out since the introduction of the Central Distillery system, 
that gur (unrefined sugar) is rfow habitually used by the G o n d s 
at their feasts as a substitute for spirits. The reform has thus 



* Uetails. 

biquor ...^ Rs. 7» 18,061 

Opium ............ „ 1,21,150 

Drugs „ 1^5,720 # 
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. answered its main object— th^ check of demorali^tion* among the 
people, — but it costs the revenue Collector far more labour, care, and 
thought than the simple , %ifling .system which it succeeded/ 
When the excise revenue was derived from the sale of the monopoly 
of vend, his responsibilities were limited to securing a brisk competi- 
tion at the auction ; but now he has to adjust prices, satisfying 
himself, on the one; hand, that they arc not forced ii]p so 4iigh as to 
encourage smuggling— on the other that they are not kept so low as 
to stimulate consumption ; he has to sec that distilleries are supplied 
m .sufficient numbers and at proper places, and to defeat the efforts 
^ jl^dth of the distillers and of his own establishment to defraud the 
rol^nuo. In short he lias in the interests of morality to maintain 
attificial checks on consumption, in opposition not only to the 
drinking-classes themselves, whose tastes and habits he is obliged 
to cross, but to the. distillers, who know by experience that large 
consumption aHow rates creates a far more paying trade than that 
which is now imposed upon them. The taxes on opiumandintoxi- 
cating drugs are at present farme/1, or to speak more accurately, 
the monopoly of the retail of these articles is annually sold by 
auction 5 but modifications in this system are under consideration. 

# The stamps are nearly as lucrative 

e, , 1 ^ a source of revenue as the excise. In 

Stamps and assessed taxes. 

* "1868-69 Rs. 8,37,026 were derived from 

stamp revenue, * ^ 

The assessed taxes produced in 1868-69 Rs. 3,71,155.* ‘ In the 
present year the certificate tax on incomes over Rs. 500 has given 
way, as elsewhere in India, to a 1^ percent income tax, from which 
about Rs. 2,75,000 will be obtained. Incomes under Rs. 500 are 
taxed by an impost called “ pdndfiri,** which is peculiar to these ' 
provinces, having come to the British Government as a legacy 
from their M a r a t h a predecessors. 



* Details. 


Certificate Tax 1,05,887 

„ 26,526 
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Forest revenues. 


The Forest Revenues are derivsed, in the case of thq^Reserved: 

Forests, from the sale of timber and other 
forest productiv Ofthe Reserved Govern- 
ment Forests, which cover some 4,000 square miles of country, and 
produce Teak (tectona grandis), Sal (vatica robv^ta), Sdj (ter^ 
mimlia glabra <5r toinentosa)^ Bijesal (pterocarpus morsupiuin)^ 
Shisham {dalSergia latijolia'), Katva (pentaptera arjuna)^ Anjan^ 
{jiardwickia bmata), and other less valuable woods. They are 
managed by a Conservator, four Deputy Conservators, four 
Assistant and three Sub-Conservators, besides a subordinate 
staff. . ‘ 


The tree forests of the Central Provinces have, however, beett 
so much exhausted, mainly owing to the destructive d^ya system 
of cultivation practised by the hill-tribes, tliat^ except in one or 
two localities, the labours of the Forest officers will*for many years 
be limited to guarding against further damage, and thus allowing: , 
the forests to recover themselves by rest. By far the greater par| 
ofthe uncultivated lands belonging absolutely to the Government 
are stony wastes, incapable of producing a strong straight grawth 
of timber. But they supply many of the daily wants ofthe people — 
grass and poles for thatching; firewood; bamboos for mats and fejic^es ; 
tough small wood for agricultural implements ; wild-fruits; and above 
all the flesky mhowa Aower, from which not only is a spirit distilled, 
but the poorer population draws half its sustenance at certain times of 
the year. Then the disposal of the hill-grazing grounds is a question 
of the last importance to the villages of the plain, and the lac, 
silk, wax, honey, resin, and other articles of commerce are eagerly 
bought up for export. The district officer has therefore to admin- 
ister the Government estates npt only so as to secure a full reve- 
nue, but with a due regard to the many interests concerned. 
Hitherto the revenue has been ordinarily levied by means of annual 
usufruct farms, but it has been found that the farmers often 4&ke 
undue advantage of their monopoly to make exorbitant terms with 
the more ignorant villagers j and a system of commutation und^ 
which each village shall pay a small fixed sum for the right to 
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collect jungle produce js under consideration, and has already .been 
introduced in some districts. 

The Forest Revenues for 1868-69 amounted to Rs. 3,51,014',^ of 
which Rs. 1,01,851 were contributed by the Reserved Forests, and 
V ^ Rs. ^,49,163 by the Unreserved Forests. 

Miscellaneous receipts. . • -n n ^ 

Ihe receipts from rines. Refunds, Re- 
gistration fees, Profits of jail manufactures, &c. under the head of 
•‘Law and Justice, amounting to Rs, 2,24,527, and the miscellaneous 
items, amounting to Rs. 2,60,581, make up the total revenues for 
1868-69 to Rs. 1,04,74,699.* 

Education, as has already been observed, is on something the 

• same footing as Forest conservancy — that 
Education. ... , ' , , . . , 

t IS it is partly conducted by a special depart- • 

ment, partly by the regular civil staff. Since the Central Provinces 
have been established in their present shape, it has been recognised 
that the real want of a thinly-populated backward country like 
^his is cheap instruction for the many, and that the high education 
of the few must for the present be quite a secondary object. 
Aryan civilisation is here an exotic, which in the rude atmo- 
sphere of the camp and the farm has never reached its ornamental 
prime. There was therefore no basis of time-honoured erudition 
from which to shape stately schemes of advanced education ^ but bn 
the other hand the mass of the people, if apathetic, w^s unpreju- 
diced, and had no deeper objection to bring aga*inst learning than 
Its irksomeness. Thus in eight years the number of pupils grewfrom 
16,766 to 72,835. One in every 125 of the population is now 
under instruction, which, though unfortunately a low enough ratio 
iu, the abstract, compares favourably with the results obtained in more 
settled provinces. t In one district, Sambalpur, where the 

’IJ^There is a small difference between the Revenue and Finance Department figures, 
arising irom their closing the accounts on different days at the end of the year— a defect 
which is being remedied. 

f In the N. W. P.— One in 166. 

„ Punjab—,, in 217. 
t „ Bengal—,, in 239. 

„• Oudh— „ in 260. 
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population belongs to a more intelligent race (the U r iy a) than 
the people of the Central Provinces generally, a greater advance 
hag been made, nearly two per cent of the people being under 
instruetion, great part the cost of which is defrayed from their 
own voluntary subscriptions. Their appreciation of schools* ig 
shown not only by the sacrifices which they make to maintain them, 
but by the crowds which flock to public examinations. This is, 
however, an exceptional instance of the success which in a greater 
or less degree always attends the system of enlisting the influence 
of the district officer in the cause of education.. 


^ . The higher education alone in these provinces is left exclusively 

Higher education Educational Department, 

\vhich, having its functions thus limited, 
consists merely of an Inspector-General andthrt^e circle Inspectors. 
Their special charge is confined to the managemcht of two high 
schools, sixteen middle class schools, and six Normal schools;’*^ but 
they also inspect the town and village schools managed by district; 
officers, and are responsible for the maintenance of the prescribed 
educational standards.* 


The cost of popular education is defrayed from the proceeds 
,0f a special two per cent cess on landholders, from subscriptions % 
and from fi^es. High class education draw'& something froap these 
last two sources, Ifut is mainly supported by a State grant. Alto- 
gether of a t(jtal expenditure of some £50,000 (in 1868-69) consider- 
ably more than half was met from local resources. 


Sanitation and Vaccination are supervised by a Sanitary Com- 
missioner. For the latter purpose he hks 
Sanitation and Vaccination. _ ^ 

an establishment of vaccinators, which, it 

not numerically adequate to grapple with the disease in all _parts 
of the province, has beeil of service in familiarising the process 
to the people, and in thus preparing the way for its extension by 


* There are also Missionary Institutions at N ^ g <1 r Jabalpdr which teach 
up to the “ High School” standard. 
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means of local enterprise. The science of Sanitation is as yet in its 
infancy, and this branch of the Sanitary Commissioner’s dnlies is 
for tlie present limited to advising the local authorities in cases of 
epidemics, and to collecting data, especi|Llly with regard to the 
course and working of cholera outbreaks. 

A kindred subject is the Hospital Establishment, which, how- 
ever, is under the charge of the Inspector 
Dispensaries. Jails, There are now in existence 79 

of these charitable institutions, of which 66 are dispensaries, two 
are lunatic asylums,* one is a leper asylum, and six are poor- houses. 
The dispensary income is now rather over £10,000 a year, of which 
the Government contriblitcs about a third, the remainder being 
obtained in nearly equal proportions from local funds and private 
subscriptions. Dispensaries are located not only at the head-quarters 
of districts, buCat many places in the interior, and afford medicines 
and treatment gratis to all who apply for them. In proportion 
tp the numbers of the population the amount of medical aid as yet 
available is but small, but in so vast an undertaking the Govern- 
ment cannot attempt to do more than show by example the advan- 
tages of scientific treatment in disease, and lately there have been 
symptoms, in the voluntary establishment of a few dispensaries, 
that the appreciation for them is gaining ground. 

The Jails in the Central Provipces resemble those of other 
parts of India, and need no particular 
notice. They are conducted on the most 
approved principles, and the earnings of the prisoners defray about 
half the expenses. 

It has already been mentioned that, in addition to the duties 
imposed upon them as part of the ad- 
ministrative staff of the country, district 
officers perform certain functions of a local character, Tfie 
chief of these are the superintendence and guidance of the 
municipal bodies which have been created in all large towns. 
Sel^-government, even in a very modified form, is so strange to 
Asiatic;^ that as yet the irtitiative in delibei:ation, except where the 


Jails. 


Local funds and operations. 
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committee includes European members, is almost necessarily taken 
by the« district officer. Great efforts have, however, been made to 
secure a true representation of all clas*!ses of the people in these 
bodies, and as they are not only entrusted with the management of 
communications, conservancy, &c., and in minor matters with the 
preservation of order, but have the power of self-taxation, the 
stimulus of self-interest is not always ineffectual in rousing them 
to a sense of their duties. In addition to his municipal duties the 
district officer has the management of the ferry fund, arising from 
the proceeds of ferry leases, pound-fee^, and other sources ; of the 
naziil fund, being the proceeds of public gardens, building-plots 
and buildings in cities, and other Government property not paying 
land revenue ; of the school fund (already mentioned), derived from 
a two per cent, cess on land revenue ; and of a similar two per cent, 
cess for the maintenance of district roads.^ * , 


The main lines of communication are however, with the Go- 
vernment buildings, military and civil, kept 

The Erii?inecriiia; Department. * , , / ^ 

® ° up by an Engineering department, con- 

sisting in these provij^ces of a Chief Engineer, thre6 Superintend- 
ing Engineers, sixteen Executive Engineers, and twenty-one^ 

Assistant Engineers, besides subordi- 
Communications. ^ ^ rn • .1 i 

nates, ihis statt is rather larger than 

would be* retained for simply local requirements \ considerable 
establishments being employed on the river Godavari navigation 
works,* and an the road between Jabalpur and Nagpilr, which, 
pending the completion of the Narbada valley extension of the 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway, has been the connecting link 
between the railway system of Eastern and Western India. The t^o 
railways will meet shortly at Jabalpur, north of the S a t p u r a 
plateau, and then the line terminating at Nagpur, south of the 
plateau, will sink to the position of a mere branch. Passings how- 
ever, through the rich cotton fields of B er a r and the W ar d ha 


* There is also a half per cent, cess on land revenue for the maintenance the 
district posts, but these are managed by Post Office authorities, who, like the Tele- 
graph Officers, belong to an Imperial Department, independent of the local Goirenitteiit. 
19cpy ^ 
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' valley, and tapping at Nagpur the teeming grain stores of C h h a t- 
tisgarh, it will always be an important commercial line, even if 
it is not eventually connected with the coal and iron fields of 
Chanda, which lie some 80 miles to the south. C h h a 1 1 1 s g a r h 
is as yet only linked to tlie Railway system by an unfinished road, 
but its great capacities as a granary will become yearly mor(i 
valuable as the grain lands of the Nagpur plain are invaded by 
cotton. The plain of C h Ii a 1 1 i s g a r h, in itself rich and fertile, 
is so hemmed in on all sides but the west by hills and forests that 
its natural outlet is in the. direction of Nagpur, and therefore 
the further improvement of the somewhat costly communications 
between the cotton country and the grain country is only a question 
erf* time and price-currents. 

An immense field is therefore left for Engineering enterprise 
before India can profit to the full by the coal fields, the iron mines, 
and the long stretches of wheat and rice which arc still shut in by 
their hilly borders. The progress already made will best be realised 
by remembering that the main thoroughfare* in India for mails 
and English travellers now traverses a country in which five years 
ago none but occasional Government officials attempted to move 
about, and there were no means of transit except by the slow, 
patriarchal process of daily marches. The effect of the improve- 
nfent in the communiedtions may also be well illustrated by the 
course of trade during Ihe last few years. 
In 1863-64 the exports and imports of the 
province were valued at about four millions sterling. In 1868-69 
their value had risen to six and three-quarter millions sterling, not- 
withstanding that the prosperity of the country had been rudely 
shaken by the general failure of the crops in 1868. 

The principal articles entering into this trade are cotton, grain, 
and native cloth among exports ; and salt, sugar, and English piece- 

Exports-Cotton. most 

valuabre item of export, while salt is the 

* Tlic course of the mails will be diverted in a few days (from 1st April 1870) to 
the N a r b a d d valley railway. * 
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chief import. Since the extension of tlie Great Indian Peninsula ' 
Railway to N agp u r in 1867 the cotton trade has almost deserted 
its old routes — northward to M ir zap^iir, and eastward to C at- 
tack vui the M a h a n a d i, — and has turned almost entirely in the 
direction of the western coast, wdiere the bales are delivered 
V pressed in tlic shape best fitted for marine. transport. 

The excellent quality of the Ward ha valley staple, wliich 
under itsjirand of “ 11 inga nghat ’’ commands a price equal to 
that quoted for any other Indian cotton, will always give it a good 
plice in the English market, but for some time to come it does not 
seem likely that the export will exceed 60,000 or 70,000 bales (of 
400 lbs ) per annum. Not only is cotton Ji very sensitive crop, and 
therefore one on which cultivators hesitate to stake tlieir whok 
harvest return, but the prices of food-grains have risen so rapidly 
of late years that it would not pay to bring more Jand under cot- 
toh at present. The best chance for the extension of the cotton 
culture is in the improvement of communication with Ch hatti s- 
garh, now divided from Nag*pur by 174 miles of unfinished 
road. The C h h a 1 1 i s g a r h plain is a great granary ; the W a r - 
d h a valley is the best cotton field in these parts of India, and wlien 
perfect connection is established between the two, it is only reason- 
able to suppose that each will be enabled, by the division of labour, 
to fulfil itJi natural function, and that the W ardhu country, having 
no concern about Its food-supplies, will send to England enlarged 
consigmnent§ of cotton, which, returning in their manufactured 
shape to Chhattisgarh, will set free for grain-production men 
and land now less' profitably employed in pro,viding clothing from 
an inferior local staple. Meanwhile Hinganghut seed has been 
largely distributed in the most promising localities, and cotton 
gardens have been established for the purpose of testing the effects 
of high cultivation on the local varieties of the cotton plant. ♦ 


* Among the Administrative Departments the newly created Cotton Department was 
not specially mentioned, as its sphere of operations is by no means limited to this province. 
It is but just, however, to record the debt which the cotton industry of the W a r d h / 
valley owes to the Cotton Commissioner for the Centnfl Provinces and the B e ri r s. 
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The native cloth inanuflicture has been severely tried by the 

Native cloth trade. development of the cotton trade. In the 
first years of the scarcity cotton became 
almost too precious to be worked up into the coarser native fabrics, 
and the weavers were undersold by the Manchester manufacturers 
even in their own villages. On the other hand the finer native 
fabrics absolutely gained by the “cotton crisis.** Great part 
of the wealth poured into the country by the new trade was 
absorbed in the cotton-producing districts of B erar aiubthc D ec- 
can, where the reputation of the fine Nagpiir cloths stands 
highest, and thus, while in 1863-61< exports to the amount of 60,352 


maunds (of 82 lbs.) of native cloth were valued at £250,056 only, 
52,893 maunds exported in 1866-67 reached the high value of 
^560, 590. In the next year the qiiottitions for raw cotton fell 
to ^\d. per 11)., ancl tlic native manufacture slightly revived in 
quantity, at the same time falling in gross value. T^ist year 
(1868-63) the effects of a disastrous agricultural season and an 
advance in the price of cotton res^ulted in a considerable falling oft* 
both in bulk and in value. 


The cotton trade at present attracts most notice, but the grain 
^ ^ , trade of the province is also important and 

Gram trade. . ^ ' 

extensive. 1 he exports have of late years 

afnounted to a million maunds (some 170,000 quarters), but against 
these must be set imports to about a third of that amount \ home-grown 
wheat being exchanged, especially in the southen> part* of the 
province, for millet (jatvari), which is both an economical and a 
popular article of food among the labouring classes. Last year 
(1869) the imports of grjiin almost equalled the exports in bulk, an 
extraordinary importation having ^et in from Berar late in the 
year to meet the gaps caused by the failure of the harvest. Not- 
withstanding two bad seasons, however, the export trade has 
nearly doubled itself within the last six years, and as the quantity 
exported does not by the most liberal calculation amount to two per 
cent, of the gross produce, it is certain that the exportable margin 
will yet very considerably expand. 
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Tlie remaining articles of produce are of minor importance ; 

^ . among them may be mentioned lac, raw 

Kcmainiiip' articles of export. « , . . 

or manufactured, amounting in 1868-69 
to 40,282 valued at £58,426; spices and groceries, including 

chilliefe, turmeric, coriander, mustard, and other condiments, valued 
at £48,108 ; silk cocoons, valued at £13,470 ; dyes at £22,692 ; 
and ghee (clarified butter) at £88,700. This last trade was en- 
tirely created by the opening of the railway to Bombay. The 
aggregate exports of all kinds in 1868-G9 represent a quantity 
carried, exclusive of all through traffic and Government and 
railway stores, of 88,099 tons, valued at £2,763,421. 


Turning to imports, the chief article is salt. The S a g a r and 
N art) a d a territories procure their supply 
of this necessary of life from the Iliij- 


Imports — Salt. 


putana lakes, the Nagpur country from Bpmbay, and 
'C h h a 1 1 1 s g a r h from the Eastern Coast. In 1868-69 the opening 
of the Pan jab Railway to Umballa, and the closure of the 
Banjara carrying routes, from the effects of the drought, gave an 
opening to the Pan j ab and Delhi salts which can now be im- 
ported so cheaply that they are likely to retain their hold of the 
inarket. In the six years for which statistics are available the 
price of salt has risen from four rupees to six rupees per rnmnd^ 
Jiiainly in qonseqiience of the extension ef the Inland Customs 
Line so as to embriice the greater part of the province. The quan- 
tity imported^ 856,000 maundsj seems, however, sufficient, at six or 
seven pounds per head, for the ordinary consumption of the people, 
but it is doubtful whether it allows enough for cattle. 

Refined sugar is another article which, being beyond the manu- 
facturing skill of the province, is imported 
mainly from M i r z a p u r. The im- 
ports ordinarily range from 200,000 to 300,000 maunds per annum; 
but in 1868-69, owing to the general distress, they fell to 190,651 

maunds. * Next in importance come Eng- 
Piece-Jjoods and other articles piece-goods, which the statistics 

* show by weights instead of by tale. The 
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average import for the last few years has been 45,000 maunds, and, 
notwithstanding a steady diminution in prices during the last two 
years, the trade has remair^ed firm. The largest importations are 
from Bomb ay, though, since the opening of the East India Rail- 
way to J a b a 1 p u r, consignments from Calcutta have increased. 
Tobacco is imported from the Madras Presidency, from B e r a r, 
and from the North-Western Provinces to the extent of some 4,000 
or 5,000 valued at £50,000 ; Spices, such as cloves, cin- 
namon, nutmeg, black pepper, &c., to the extent of 66,000 maundsy 
valued at £10^,420 ; Silk pieces to the extent of 2,791 mauiidsy 
valued at £186,527 ; Cocoaiiuts, mainly from Western Coast, to the 
value of £187,085. Altogether the imports for 1868-69 amounted 
120,990 tons, valued at £4,031,842. According to the statistics, 
they have more than doubled both in bulk and in weight in five 
years, but allowanee must be made for the greater completeness of 
the later statistics and for some uncertainty in the valuation, which 
in case of imports is not always reliable. 


Without, then, insisting too much upon the share wliich tlic , 
^ , . efforts of Sir Richard Temple and his 

Conclusion. i i ^ i 

successors have had in forcing the coun- 
try forward, it is evident that in the rapid extension of trade 
and communication with the outer w,orld during the last few years, 
the Central Provinces have been under the influence of stimulating 
agencies which would have disturbed the sleep of bj#rbarish) itself. 
Under the heights on which the half-tamed aboriginal Kings perched 
their rude stronghold has grown up a large commercial city,- 
and the centre of the railway system of India. C h h at ti sg ar h, 
till lately only known to orthodox • Hindus as a hateful abode of ^ 
witchcraft and dissent, is now “ the land of the threshing-floors,” 
tlie granary of Central India. H i n g a n ghat, in the valley of tlie 
Ward ha — a country so obscure as to be absolutely without a; 
history till within the last century — has become a household word^ 
ih the markets of Liverpool. Chan d a, the most remote and wild 
of all the Gond principalities, is now a familiar name i|ot only 
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with Government officials, but among men of science and men of 
business, and with her rare combination of coal, iron, and cotton, 
promises to become one of the chief irid*ustrial centres of India, 

All these changes— all this rush of light and air— have taken 
place within the last decade. The first four-fifths of our half cen- 
tury of rule, after we had once learned that the country was no 
El-Dorado, but needed careful nursing to restore it eyen to mo- 
derate prosperity, passed in a sort of conservative quiescence, which, 
iu its dread of interference, stereotyped existing customs and in- 
stitutions, For better or worse our ideal has changed. It was 
indeed impossible that as Western civilisaUon crept up by degrees 
from cither coast, even tlicsc secluded valleys should in the eiu^ 
escape its influence, and when, owing to that very central position 
which had so long retarded access to tliem, , they all at once 
became the keystone of the system of communication between the 
Eastern and Western seas, the first tumultuous throbbing and 
pulsation of new life came upon tliem witli almost overwhelming 
rapidity and suddenness. Within less than ten years tlie condi- 
tions of life to the mass *of the people have undergone a complete 
revolution. The food-grains which were once so plentiful, that in 
good seasons farmers could hardly get labour to carry their harvests, 
are now jealously stored for export, and mqtcd out at what would 
have been thought fiimine prices. The cotton of the Nagpur 
plain, which was worked up by thousands of village looms into a 
fabric so durable as to make its cost a matter of secondary impor- 
tance, and yet so cheap as to be within the reach of all, is now 
eagerly bought up to be packed by steam-presses, and sent across 
the seas to Epgland, to France, to Germany, and even to Russia. 
In short, food has trebled and clothing has doubled in price within 
the last ten years ; and a life of rude plenty and implicit dependency 
on the bounty of nature has been perforce exchanged for a constant 
exercise of foresight and prudence. On the other hand, if prices 
are high they are regular ; food, though seldom superabundant, at 
least never- runs altogether short, as in the old days of alternate^ 
waste and famine ; foreign luxuries and adjuncts of civilisation are 
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companitively acccssible^and the standard of wages has fully kept 
' pace with the cost of living^, , Thus the people have gained new 
powers of resistance, and Rye easily under a burthen which would 
have crushed their lathers. 

Many a laudator temporis acti no doubt still looks back to the 
day when food seemed to drop into his mouth, nine years out of 
ten, witjl)f ut exertion ; forgetting tliat terrible tenth season when 
capricious nature held back her hand, and there were no means of 
procuring aid from without ; forgetting the yearly tale of victims 
yielded without a struggle to cholera and small-pox ; and perhaps 
scarcely caring to remember or appreciate the many roads which 
competition and progress are daily opening to him out ^f the dead 
level to which inexorable custom had hitherto restricted his career. 
But it matters little now to balance the passive delights of a life of 
brutish case, chetpiered only by the whims of nature, against the 
higher, if more hardly earned, advantages, which not even toil and 
forethought can win till a field is opened to their efforts. Events 
have decided the question for themselves. The interest}? of the 
empire required the connection of the two* seaport capitals j the 
empty factories of half the world demanded access to the 
only cotton fields which bid fair to replace the devastated plan- 
tations of the Confederate States, Tlie day had passed even for 
the most retrograde policy to attenqjt any check on the advancing 
tide and struggle of life. It only remained to fit the people for the 
new order of things, and to ensure them their share in the benefits 
which it brought, by providing for them an education which shoul(| 
give them a fair standing ground in their dealings with intellects' 
sharpened in a more stirring school, and by showing them prac- 
tically that the issues of health and prosperity were not altogethef^ 
beyond human grasp. No criticisms can be more misplaced than 
those which brand the administrative efforts of the last eight years— 
made to meet changes so sudden and great as those through- which 
the country is passing — with the charges of precipitancy and over^ 
ambi||.ousness. If the schools, the hospitals, the post-offices, ihS 
roads, the railways, the courts, and the numberless oth^r public,, 
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institutions which have sprung up since*the formation of the Cen- 
tral Provinces could 'be doubled in number and efficiency; if the 
measures of reform to which the goveining staff of the province 
have^d^jlted their energies and abilities-tiay sometimes even 
their heal^and their very lives-coiild be enlarged and intensified 
beyond the most sanguine hopes of their originators, the guardians 
of the young province would still have but a very incomplete 
account to render of their stewardship ; and indeed they may well 
feel content if the foundations laid by eight years’ labour with 
untrained instruments, and in a difficult soil, prove wide enough for 
the wants of a growing people, and stable enough to bear a super- 
structure worthy of a more advanced civilmtion. 


CHARLES GRANT. 
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CENTRAL PROVINCES GAZETTEER. 


ABHA^'NA' — A village on the Jabalpdr and Damoh rood in the Damoh 
district; fifty-two miles from the former and eleven miles from the latter place. 
There is a large tank herC; which abounds in fish and water-fowl Supplies are 
procurable, and there is a good encamping-ground in the neighbourhood. 

A'DE'GA'ON — A zainindiiri in thd north-east corner of the Chhindward 
^liistrict, formerly a portion of the Ifarai chiefship, and transferred by the Harai 
family to one Kharak Bhdrtf, a GosJJ^I who was sdba of Jabalpdr, Mandla, and 
Seoul \n A.i). 1801. His successors still hold it. The bulk of it is jungle and 
hill ; but part of the eastA side is tolerably open, and is well cultivated. It 
consists of eighty-nine jillages. 

‘ ADIA'L— A small village in the Chdndd district, situated eight miles to 
the south- wejit of Brahmapurl, and possessing a very fine irrigation-reservoir. 

A'GAR— A%eaAi in the district, which, rising in the Maikal 

range, flows through tho Pandarid chiefship and the Mungeli pargana, past the 
town of MungeS itself, and falls into the Manidri near the village of Kdkusdd. 
Except in floods it is a very insignificant stream, and is not navigable. 

AGAIIIA'— A village in th^Jabalpdr district, about twenty miles to the 
north-east of Jabalpdr near Majhgawdn. ‘ ffhere is an iron mine here. 

AltrRr— A zaminddri constituting the southern portion of the Chdndd 
district. It is bounded on the north by the ArpalH and Ghot pargana, east 
by Bastar, south by Sironchd and Bastar, and west by the Pranhitd river ; and 
contains an area of about 2,550 square miles. It is hilly on the east and south, 
the most noted elevations being the Suijdgarh, Bdmrdgarh, and Ddwalmari 
hills ; and is famed for its magnificent forests. Much of the teak has been 
felled, but there still remain thousands of full-grown and half-grown teak trees. 
The inhabitants are almost wholly Gonds, and the languages spoken are Gond( 
and Telugd. The zamfnddrin, Sdvitri Bdi, resides chiefly at the village of Ahiri, 
seventy miles south-east of Chdndd. She is the first in rank of the Chdndd 
zamfnddrs, and is connected with the family of th^ Gond kings. 

1 CFG 



_A forest in the chiefship of flie same name, in the aouthern 
portion of tlie Chunda district, on the left bank of the Prauhitd river. Negotia- 
lions arc in progress for leasing the forest from the cdiief on the part of govern- 
inent. Before it can bo systerjiaiically worked, liowever, considerable outlay 
will be necessary to make it accessible from Chanda or from some point on the 
river Coddvarl. Ahirl was first visitee^ by the conservator of forests, Major 
Pearson, early in 1807, and he then pronounced it to be one of the very finest 
teak forests in India, and certainly one which, considering the immense 
amount of tiinb(.^r taken out of it, had suffered as little as any. Although, 
however, the whole (joimtry from the junction of the Wainganga and Wardha is 
covered with teak, the trees in the plains are gcnendly imsound, ill-developed, and 
crooked, the only valuable timber being found in and around a block of hills 
which lies between the vilhig(?s of Korsenft, Bemaram, Jhilmili, and Talwdr^i. 
The two blocks of forest which it is proposed to reserve have been named 
Bemarain .and Mi rkal 1 il , 

AIRP— A teak plantation in tlu^ Maiidla district, about five square miles in 
extent, and now under the diarge. of the forest department. It is favourably 
situated in an angle formed by the junction of the Bnrhncr and Halon. The 
planting operations are supervised by a Eur()peg.n forester. 

AJMPBGARII— ;A hill in the Bihlspiii* district adjoining Arnarkantak. 
It is about 8, 50 Sl feet above the sea, and has an open surface on the top, but 
the summit is diHicult of access. It has at one time been fortified. 

A'LBA'KA'— The chief village of an estate of the slame name in the Upper 
Godavari district. It is 'situated on the Gochlvari, forty miles to tlie north of 
Uumagudem. Ilie naib or deputy of the zamindar is the cliicf local authority, 
aud resides here. There is a small thatched travellers^ bungalow about half a 
mile to the south-east of tlie village. The population is about 250, a-nd apnsists 
of Kois and ^JYdingas. The water-supply is from the I'ivor and a large tank close 
to the village. There are some Indo-Scythian remains. Cromlechs, &c. on the 
hills close to the village and in its vicinity. 

ATjEWA/HP — A sinfill village in the Chandil district, witji a very fine 
irrigation-reservoir tAventy-four miles soutb-west of Braijmapurf. 

ALPPU'R— A village in the llinganghut tahsil of the W'ardhd district, sixteen 
miles to the’ south of Wurd hi It is perhaps the finest agricultural village in 
Wardhd, and contains ;i,;30d inhabitants, of* Avhoni 1,382 are cultivators. There 
are besides a considerable number of weavers and spinners. Alipiir .was founded 
by the NaAv/ib Saldbat Khli of Ellicjipiir, whoso family hold the land in jagir 
till about fifty years ago. I t is now held in rnfilguzari tenure by Mddho i^lo 
Gangiidhar Chitnavis, late chief secretary to the Mardtha government. It is 
famed for its irrigation and the immber'of wells in use, and is surrounded by 
mango-groves and gardens. Here is a mosque at which there is a small semi- 
religious fiiir every March. The chief Avorks carried out from municipal funds 
have been the clearing and levelling of the market-place in the centi^ of the 
town, and tho construction of a village school, Avhich is well attended. The 
municipality support their OAVii police and conservancy establishments. There 
is a good Aveckly market here every Tuesday for agricultural produce. 

’ ALMOD— A chiefship in the Hoshangiibdd district, consisting of twenty- 
nine villages, situated in and round the Malutdeo group of hills. The zamindar 
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is one of the Bhop4s, or hereditary guardians of the Mah^deo temples. He 
receives an allowance from the government of Rs. 200 annually in lieu of pilgrim 
tax, against which is debited a quit-rent on his estate of Rs.-40. • 

ALON — A river in tho Seoul district, whicli takes its rise near the village 
of Pempdr (pargana Lakhuddon) and flows from west to east iiit(’) the Thdnwar. 
It has an affluent called the Panchmonl. No villages of any note are situated 
on the banks of tho Alon, and tho country through which it passes is hilly and 
wild. This unimportant stream is not to be confounded with the Hdlon. 

AMARKANTAK — ^A hill which, though lately transferred to Rewa, with 
the Sohagpiir pargana, naturally forms part of the Bild-?pdr district. It attains 
an altitude of 8,500 feet above the sea, and has a very pleasant climate. The 
objects of interest arc the temples round tho sources of the sacred Narbada, and 
tho waterfalls. 

AMARWA'RA' — A large village in the Chhindwara district, once the 
capital of the pai’gana. A police force is stationed liere, and tliero is a pretty 
good governm(.‘iit school. Amarwara is on* tho main road to Narsinghpur, 
and is about fifty miles from tliat place. The population amounts to over a 
thousand souls. 

A'MB — A river which takes its rise in the hills east^vard of IJrnrer in the 
Nagpilr district, and, flowing past the town of Uinrer, reaches Jlio Waingangu 
at Ambhora in tho same district. 

AMBATIARII CIIAUKr — A zamliidarl situated on the north-east frontier 
of the Chdndil district. It is of consideraljo extent, anfl towards th(‘ Rdipdr side 
is fairly cultivated. Most of it is, however, hilly, and large tracts are covered 
with jungle. Excellent iron ore is found here. Ambugarli is inhabited by 
Gonds, with a sprinkling of (laiills ; and the languages spokeji arc the Goiidl 
and tho Chhattlsgarhl dialcjct of Hindi. TIic zamlndar, IJmrh) Singh, is tl# 
third in rank of the Chandd chiefs, and resides a.t ChaukI, twenty-two miles 
north-east of Wairagarh. /Vn assistant patrol of the customs department is 
posted at the village. 

A'MBGif'GN is th^e north-eastejrn pargana of the Multalisll in the Chdnda 
district, and contains, with its dependent zamindarls (excluding Ahlrl), an area 
of about ^1,212 square miles. It is bounded on the north by the* Wairagarh 
pargana, east by Bastar, south by Arpalll with Ghot, and west by the Wain- 
gang4 ; and contains 67 villages and '4 zammdaids. It is hilly, and, except in 
the vicinity of the Waingangd, consists of red or sandy soil, covered with dense 
jungle. Ifc is much intersected with tributaries of tho Waiugangd, the largest 
of which are the Kamen, the Potpurl, and the Kurur. Its staples are rice, 
jungle produce, and tasar silk ; and it carries on considerable trade in salt with 
the east coast. In tho south Telugd chiefly spoken, whicli yields to Maratha 
on the north; but the traders all over the pargana are Teliugas. Of the agri- 
cultural classes tho most numerous are Kunbis, KfipiwJ^rs, and Son Tells. The 
principal towns are Garhchiroll and ChamursI ; and the village of Mdrkandl is 
noted for its ancient and beautiful group of temples. 

A MBGA ON — A village in the Chdndd district. It was once the capital of 
the pargana, but is now a dreary-looking place, consisting of a hundred huts, 
shut in by dense jungle. It has two ancient temples, one dedicated to 
Mahddeva, and the other to Mahdkdll, and possesses also two tanks. 
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A'MGA 'ON— The chief place in the chiefship of that name in the Bhandira 
district. It has a large weekly market, and is to some extent an entrepot for 
goads from the Khairdgarh chiefship in E4ipdr. Near A mgaon itself extend 
miles of low rocky jungle, infested with panthers, and the chiefship pnerally is 
rather noted for the number of man-eating tigers which have been killed within 
its limits from time to time, Kunbis preponderate among the population, 
as the zaminddr belongs to that class. The climate is considered unfavourable, 
and the well-water is usually brackish. The ch^ef resides with his adoptive 
mother in an old walled enclosure, dignified by the name of a fort, and he is 
one of the most advanced pupils, and chief supporter of the flourishing govern- 
ment school at A'mgdon. There are some curious old remains of massive stone 
buildings in the neighbourhood at a place called Padmapdr, but their origin 
is unknown. 

A^MGA'ON — An estate in the eastern portion of tlie Bhandara district, 
which originally formed part of that of Kamtha, T t con sists of fifty-three villages, 
embracing an area of 146 scpiaro miles, of which forty-seven are under culti- 
vation. ‘ The population numbers 21,543 souls. 

A'MLA' — village in the Bctiil district, situated about eighteen miles from 
Badnur on the Chhindwfira road. It contains 368 houses, with a population of 
1,616 souls, an(^is the head-ejuarters of a cojisiderable trade in brass utensils. 
There are some old tombs, said to be those of Gond kings. 

A'NDHALGA'ON — A town about sixteen miles north-east of Bhandara 
in the district of the sam§ name. It had a population by the last census of 
3,270 souls, 'fhe cotton fabrics manuftictured here are in good repute. There 
is a large and flourishing government school in the town, and conservancy is 
carried out from the municipal funds. The water-supply is good, and the place 
isiponsidered to be healthy. 

ANDHAltl' — A river in the Chdnda district ; it has three main branches, the 
first rising in the eastern slopes of the Perzagarli hills, the second near Bhisi, 
and the third in the Chimur hills. The first and second unite at Karamgaon, 
and are joined by the third liear Jliam ; and the river falls into tl^e Waingang^ 
a little south of Ghatkul, after a course from north t(i south, measuring in a 
straight line, of sixty-five miles. 

ANDORI' — A large agricultural village in the HuzuP’ tahslf of the 
Wardh4 district, containing 1,165 inhabitants, and standing on the bank of the 
river Wardh^ about eighteen miles south of Wardha town. Under the Mardth^t 
rule it gave its name to a pargana, but the kamdvisddr or revenue officer in charge 
held his court at W«digaon, It contains a village school and a police outpost. 

ANHONI^ — In the Hoshangdbdd district. Hero is a hot spring, nearly 
due north of the Mahddeo hills, at the edge of the outer range, which divides the 
Denwd from the Narbadd valley; it is said to be good for boils and skin 
diseases, and is much visited. There is another hot spring south-east of Anhoni, 
about sixteen miles oft’, known as Mahdljhir, which is said to be too hot to dip 
the hand into. 

• 

A'NJI'— A town in the Wardha subdivision of the Wardhd district, on the 
left hank of the river Dhdm, about nine miles north-west of Wardhd. It was 
quite a small village until the time of the Bhonsld rule, when the present mud 
lort was erected, and the government officials exerted themselves to attract 
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settlers. It then became the principal place of a pargaria ; but latterly the 
kamavisdar, or pargana revenue officer under the Mar^thfi rule, held hia court 
at A'rvi. It suffered also from being looted by the Pindhuris. The population 
amounts to 2,769 souls, principally cultivators* with a few weavers. Octroi is 
levied here, and a raised weighing-place, within a gravelled enclosure, for 
weighing cotton, has been • constructed out of the municipal funds. A good 
weekly market is held here on Thursdays ; and the cloth woven and dyed in the 
town forms a chief object of trade. There is a vernacular town school ] and the 
municipality maintain their own town police. 

ANKUSA" — A village in the Upper Godavari district, seventeen miles 
from Sironcha, on the road to Dumagudem. There is a village school here. 
The water-supply, which is inferior, is derived from two small tanks close to the 
village. The population is 550, chiefly Telingas ; one shop. 

A'RANG — A town on the Mahanadi, in the Kaipilr district, comprizing 
1,044 houses and 2,2(37 inhabitants. It has declii^ed since the tahsildar^s court 
was removed from it to Raipur, about 1868. There are, however, a good-number 
of commercial residents; and a large trade in metal vessels is carried on. 
The^^soil in the neighbourhood is very productive, but the population is scanty. 
The town contains some ruins of temphjs and old tanks, as it was formerly one 
of the seats of the Haihai Bansi Rdjput dynasty. Gne of the temples is Jain, 
and believed to be of considorabh) antiquity. There are immense groves of 
mango trees around A rang, in w’hich tigers to the present day occasionally 
take up their abode ; and to tlie north of the town are extensive foundations of 
brick buildings, showing that the place was formerly *of greater extent than it 
is at present. There is a branch dispensary, with a native doctor, here; also 
an assistant patrol of the customs department. 

AR«JUNI' — An estate in the Bhandara district, consisting of ten villages, 
traversed by the Great Eastern road, and lying about twelve miles east of Sakoli. 
It has an area of 13,889 acres, of which 2,633 are cultivated. The population 
amounts to 2,183 souls. The present chief, Anant Ram, is a Gond by caste: 
hence this class preponderate. The village of Arjuni is the .chief place in this 
estate, and possesses a^ indigenous school and a government police post. 

ARMORI' — The third town in commercial rank in the Chdndd district, 
situated in the Wairdgarh pargana on the left bank of the Waingangd, about 
eighty miles north-east of Chand4. Armdri manufactures fine and coarse cloth, 
country carts, and tasar thread ; and is preeminently a mart at which forest 
produce, cattle, and iron from the wild eastern tracts are exchanged for the 
commodities of the western countries. Its foreign trade is with BerSr, Wardh4, 
Niigpdr, Bhanddra, Chhattisgarh, Bastar, and the eastern coast, and during the 
rains it carries on some small boat traffic on the Wainganga. Octroi is levied 
in the towli, the farm of which for 1866-67 realized Rs. 2,000. It possesses a 
police outpost, and government schools for boys and girls, and a handsome 
market-place is now in process of construction. 

ARPA ' — A stream rising in the rugged range north of Kendd in the 
Bildspdr district. After pursuing a southerly course past the town of Bildspdr 
it falls into the Seo near a village called Urtam in the same district. It is not 
navigable, though its waters are to some extent utilized for purposes of irrigation. 
In the dry months the stream is very insignificant, but during the monsoon at 
floods it carries a large volume of water. 
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ARPALLr (with Ghot), the south-eastern pargana of the Mdl talisd of 
the Chdndu district. It has an area of about 440 square miles. It is bounded on 
the north by the A mbgdon pargana and the Pdwi Mutdndi zainindaii on the 
east by Ahfri, on the south by Ahiri and the Pranhita, and on the west by the 
Waingangd and A'mbgdou. The formation is granitic and metamorphic j the 
typical rocks being granite, gneiss, and hornblende schists, through which run 
masses of quartz, evidently metalliferous. The country is hilly, affording count- 
less sites for irrigation-reservoirs, and is watered by numerous streams, many 
of which are fed by perennial springs. The soil is chiefly a sandy loam richly 
impregnated with vegetable mould, for hill, plniu, and valley are covered 
with forest, in which tendil, mhowa, achar, ain, dhaura, fcaram, and bn-mboo are 
the most common, while teak and shisham, straight but of small girth, are found 
in the vicinity of the Pranhita and on most of the hill spurs. The pargana 
contains eighty-one villages, the principal being Ghot, which is a thriving place, 
with a considerable stretch of sugarcane fields ; and tliere are several well-to-do 
villages along the banks of the Wainganga andPranhita and about Arpalli ; but 
excluding these, most of the> villages in the pargana are more small clearings 
tenanted by Mdrids. 

AllVr — A town in the Wardhd district^ situated near the head of« the 
Wardhd valley, about 34 miles north-w(‘sb of Wardha. Under the Mardthd 
government thokkam^Jvisddr in charge of the A^n jl pargana used to hold court 
here, and now it is the head-quarters of the A rvi tahsll and })olico circle. It is 
said to have been founded some three hundred years ago by Telang Rao Wall, and 
his name is still associated with the jdace, which is often styled at length A rvi 
Telang Rdo. Hindila claim Telang llao as a Brdhmaii, and Mohammadaus as a 
fellow-religionist of their own : hence both sects woi'shij) at his tomb, which has 
been converted into a handsome slirine by contributions from the cotton 
merchants and other townspeople. A rvi at preseiif contains 8,256 inhabitants, 
of wliorri the bulk are cultivators and day-labourers ; but there are also 294 
merchants, besides smaller tradesmen, 578 oilmen, and 249 weavers. 

The following statement of imports and exports for 1868-69 shows that it 
is a considerablo trading to<vvn : — 
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has been done for the town from municipal funds. The main street, 
which has been widened and metalled, leads into a market-place recently laid 
out, whence' a fine broad street with trees on each side leads past the tahsflddr's 
court-house to tlie Wardhd valley road,*which passes through the outskirts of 
the town. A range of dispensary buildings has been constructed after the 
standard plan, and a substantial aarai, with sets of rooms for European 
travellers, has been commoiiced. Then a metalled cotton yard has been laid out, 
with raised platforms for weighing cotton. The avenues and clumps of young 
trees planted have been well tended, and already begin to add to the appearance 
of the town. The municipal garden is, next to that at head-tpiarters, the best 
in the district. Ahvi tjontains more substantial houses than most towns in 
Wardha, even the huts of the poor being generally tiled. Tlnna; is an Anglo- 
Vernacular town school here, wliich is well attended ; and the municipality 
supports a conservancy establishment. 

ATl Vr — A revenue subdivision of the Wardha district, having an area 
of 868 square miles, with 489 villages, and a popujation of 110,595 according 
to the census of 1866. The land revenue of the tahsil for 1869-70 is 
Its. 1,52,511. 

AS AllALLI' — A village in the Upper Godfivari district, twenty miles to the 
east of Sironcha on the road to Duinagudem. The road from tljis to SironebA 
has becjii well cleared. There is a village school here, also a thatched travellers' 
bungalow west of the village. From this to Somndr, the jimctiou of tholndrd- 
vati and Godavari, it is six miles. Tlie population is about 450. The water- 
supply is inferior, there being one well only and a smalHank. There is, however, 
a large tank about a mile and a half to the west. A road from this branches 
to Bhdpalpatnam, distant about twenty-five miles north-east. Palkl bearers can 
be obtained here if some previous notice be given. A ferry is open, except in 
the rainy season, to Pdlmild, on tho opposite bank of the Goddvarl. The village 
itself is a mile and a half from the Godavari. 

. A'SHTP — A large town in the Wardha district, containing 5,224 inhabi- 
tants. It lies 18 miles north of AVvl and 52 miles north-west of Wardhd, just 
below the souifhcru olfsl^oots of the .Hatpiird range. It is an old town, and 
tradition says that it was thriving at tho time when tho Gaulls were lords of tho 
country, but that when their rule ended the place went to waste. Tho Emperor 
Jahdnglr gave the A'slitl, A'mner, Paumir, and Talegdon (Berar) parganas in 
jdglr to Mohammad Klidn Niazl, an Afgliuu noble who held liigh rank both 
under Jahdnglr and his predecessor. He restored A^shtl, and brought the 
country round under cultivation. He died in 1037 Fasli, or 241 years ago, 
and was buried at A'shtl. A handsome mausoleum was built over tho grtu^c in 
tho Moghal style. Mohammad Khan was succeeded by Ahmad Khdii Ninzl, 
who after ruling over the territories ab6ve mentioned for fourteen years died in 
1061 Fasll. A similar mausoleum was erected over his tomb, but smaller and of 
inferior workmanship. The two stand side by side within an enclosure, and are 
the sights of A'shtl. They are indeed striking monuments of art to hndin such 
a remote spot as this. After the death of Ahmad Khan the power of tho Nidzls 
gradually declined ; in time A'shtl itself passed from their hands into the pos- 
session of the Marilth^i officials, and now nothing remains to them save a 
few rent-free fields, sufiicient merely for their subsistence. The tombs of 
their ancestors were already falling into disrepair owing to the poverty of tha 
family, when they were taken in hand by the district authorities as worthy objects 
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of local interest:, and restored from municipal funds. Lately, in consideration 
of the'past history of the family and the local respect which it commands, the 
Government conferred on Naw^b Wdhid Kh4n, one of its representatives 
in A shti, the powers of an hqj;iorary Inagistrate. The bulk of the inhabitants 
are agriculturists, but a good trade is carried on in country cloth, grain, sac- 
charine produce, spices, and cotton. The municipal income has been expended 
on various works, among others damming the stream which passes through 
the town, so as to retain a supply of water through the hot weather. The dam 
has been so placed as to bring the reservoir just below the height on which 
the tombs of the Nawiiba stand, and the ctfect is very good ; a market-place 
h;is also been levelled to the left of this reservoir, ftnd tho weekly market 
there held is well attended. The town contains an Anglo-Vernacular town 
school, and a suitable school-house has been erected after the standard plan. 
There is also a police station-house under a head constable. 

A'SHTr— A small block of teak forest in the Wardhi'l district, which from, 
its neighbourhood to well-populated towns has been much exhausted. The 
tract has been reserved as d State Forest more in view to preserve the large 
number of teak saplings on the ground than for the sake of any valuable timber 
which it now contains. 

A'SrRG'ARH— A strong fortrc.ss situated on an isolated hill in the S^tpura 
range; height fe(ffc from the base, and 2,300 feet above the sea level ; it is 
twenty-nine and a half miles south-west from Kh.aiidwa, thehcad-qnartersof the 
Nimdr district, and is situated in latitude 21° 26' and longitude 76° 20'. 

The following description of the fortress, which holds good to this day, is 
Description of the fortress given by Colonel Blacktu’, in his history of the 
of A'sirgarh. Mairithi campaigns of 1817 to 1819 : — 

Tho upper fort in its greatest length from west to east is about 
eleven hundred yards, and its extreme breadth from north to south-about 
six hundred, but owing to the irregularity of its shape the area will not 
be found more than three hundred thousand square yards (60 acres). It 
crowns the top of a detached hill seven hundred and filly feet in height ; 
and round the foot of*tho wall enclosing the area is a bluff precipice from 
eighty to one hundred and twenty fijet in perpendicular depth, so well 
scarped as to leave no nvcniies of ascent except at two places. To fortify 
these has therefore been tho principal care in constructing the upper fort, 
for the wall which skirts the precipices is no more than a low curtain, 
except where the guns ai-(3 placed in battery. This is one of tho few hill-forts 
possessing an abundant supply of water which is not commanded within 
common range, but it fully participates in tho common disadvantage attend- 
ing similar places (d' strcnigth, by afl’ording cover in every direction to the 
approaches of an enem}^ througli the numorons ravines by which its inferior 
ramifications are separated. In one* of these Avhich terminates within tho 
upper fort is the northern avenue, where the hill is highest, and to bar the ^ 
access to the place at that point, an outer rampart, containing four case- 
ments with embrasures, eighteen feet high, as many thick, and one hundred 
and ninety feet long, crosses it from one part of the interior wall to another, 
where a reentering angle is formed by the works. A sally-port of extraor- 
dinary construction descends thi'ough the rock at the south-eastern 
extremity, and is easily blocked on necessity, by dropping down materials 
at certain stages which,a.re open to the top. The principal avenue of the 
fort*is on tho south-west side, where there is consequently a double line 
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of works above, the lower of which, twenty-five feet in height, runs along 
the foot of the bluff precipice, and the entrance passes through fivo*gate- 
ways by a steep ascent of stone stops* The masonry here is uncommonly 
fine, as the natural impediments are, en this side, least difficult, and on this 
account a third line of works, called the lower fort, embraces an inferior 
branch of the hill immediately above the pettah. 1'he wall is about thirty 
feet in height, with towers, and at its northern and southern extremities 
it ascends to connect itself with the upper works. The pettah, which is by 
no moans large, has a partial wall on the southern side, where there is a 
gate, but in other quarters it is open and surrounded by ravines and deep 
hollows extending far in every direction.” 

The chief points in the early history of the fort and surrounding country 
will bo found in the article on the Nimar district. The Mohammadan historian 
harishta* states that the fort was built by a herdsman named A"sa Ahlr, who 
held it when the Mohammadans conquered the country (a.d. 1-370), and 
whose ancestors had possessed it for seven hundred years previously. He is 
said to have been the landholder of the whole surrohnding country, and to have 
possessed large wealth in cattle and grain stores. But it seems probable that 
Farishta invented the story as ap ingenious etymological explanation of tho 
name A'slr. A'sd GauH is in facta fabulous character of Westerrj India, classed 
in the popular idea along with the Pandava brothers; and^ as al^old folds are 
attributed by tradition to tho pastoral tribes, who doubtless at an early period 
occupied India, Farishta probably saw no harm in advancing the mythical 
A'sd a few thousand years to fit his story. We know that* A'slr was in fact 
occupied by Rdjputs to within a short time of the Mohammadan invasion, it 
being frequently mentioned by name in tfdjput poetry, and Alfi-u-ddin having 
taken it from the Chauhdns during his Deccan raid in a.d. 1295 (vide article 
]Vira4r”).t Ab-ul-fazl, who wrote a few years before Farishta, says, with more 
probability, that when the Fiirdkfs established their kingdom of Khdndesb 
there were only a few people in A'slrgarh, whicli was a place of worship of 
Asvatthhdmd. It is so still, and is mentioned as such in the Mahdbhurat. 
A'sirgarh fell into the hands of the Fdrdki princes of Khandosh about a.d. 1400, 
and was by tlif m greatly strengthened, the lower fort called Malaigarh having 
been entirely constructed by A 'dil Kbdn I, the fourth of the dynasty. A sirgarh 
was frequently the safe retreat of the Faruki princes when their territory was 
invaded by tho (Afferent independent Moliammadan kings of Gujarat and the 
Deccan. It remained in their possession for 200 years, till in a.d, 1600 the 
great Akbar, emperor of Delhi, conquered Mdlwd and Khdndesb, taking the last 
of the Fdrdkfs, Bahddur Khdn, in A'sirgarh, after a siege which is thus 
described by the historian FarishtaJ — 

When Akbar Padshdh arrived at Mdndd with the avowed intention of 
invading tlm ;®eccan, Bahddur Kbdn instead of adopting the policy of his 
father in rmying on the honour of Akbar, and going with an army to 
cooperate with him, shut himself up in the fort of A^sfi* and commenced 
preparations to withstand a siege. To this end he invited fifteen thou- 
sand persons, including labourers, artizans, and sliopkeopers, into the place, 
and filled it with horses and cattle in qrder that they might serve for work, 

* Briggs* Farishta, vol. iv, p. 287. Ed. 

t Aln-i-Akbari History of Sdba Dadcs. 

+ Briggs’ Farishta, yoI. iv. p. 325. ’Ed. 1S29. 
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and eventually for food and other purposes. When Akbar Pddsh^b heard 
of these proceedings he sent orders to Khdn Kh^nan and to prince J)dni6l 
Mirz^ to continue the siege of A'hmadnagar, while he himself marched to 
the south and occupied Bjirh^inpdr, leaving one of his generals to besiege 
A sir. The blockade of this fortress continue# for a length of time till 
the air became fetid from filth, and an epidemic disease raged, caused by 
the number of cattle which daily died. At this period a report was spread, 
and generally believed in by the garrison, that Akbar had the power of 
reducing forts by necromancy, and that magicians accompanied him for that- 
purpose. Bahddur Khdn, believing that his misfortunes arose from the 
abovementioned cause, took no means to counteract the evils by which he 
was surrounded. He neither gave orders for the removal of the dead cattle, 
for the establishment of hospitals, nor for sending out useless persons, till 
at length the soldiers, worn out, became (piite careless on duty, and the 
Moghals stormed and carried the lower fort called Malaigarh. Nothing 
could exceed the infatuation of Bahddur Khan, who, although he had ten 
years* grain, and money to an enormous amount, still kept the troops in 
arrears ; and they, seeing that no redress was to bo expected, resolved to 
seize him and deliver him over to Akbar P4dshdh. Before this project 
was carried into effect Bahjldur Khan discovered the plot, and consulted 
his officer^, who all agreed that it was too late to think of a remedy. The 
pestilence^ raged with great fury, the troops were completely exhausted, 
and nothing remained but to open negotiations for the surrender of the fort, 
on condition that the lives of the garrison should be spared, and that they 
should march out with their property. The terms were acceded to, with 
the exception of the* last propositions regarding the Kh^ln's private pro- 
perty, all of which fell into the king*s hands ; and Bahadur Kh^n, the last 
inns F4rilki dynasty, humbled himself before the 

MD. 1599 . throne of Akbar Padshah in a. h. 1008. ; while the 

impregnable fortress of A'^sir, with ten years* pro- 
visions, and countless treasures, fell into the hands of the conqueror.** 


A vainglorious inscr^tion cut in the rock near the main gateway records 
the event above described, but gives the date with more correctness a.h. 1009 
(a.d. 1600). 


After this the fort appears to have remained quietly iif the possession of 
the Delhi Emperors up to the invasion of their kingdom by the Mardthds. 
Another inscription near the large tank in the fort commemorates the building 
of the great mosque in the reign of the Emperor Shdh Jahdn. This mosque 
has two elegant minarets, but no cupolas — a feature peculiar to mosques in this 
part of the country. It is now used as a European barrack. Another inscrip- 
tion is near the first-mentioned one at the south-west gate. It records the 
transfer (apparently peaceful) of the place to the power of Aurangzeb after 
deposing his father and murdering his elder brother in a.d. 1660. 

Another record of the reign of Aurangzeb is to bo found in an inscription 
on the largo gun on the south-ij^est bastion. This piece is a magnificent 
specimen of native gun-casting, and was made at Burhdnpur in the year 1663. 
It is made of a kind of gun metal containing a very large proportion *of copper 
(probably the “ ashtdhatu,*J which was composed of eight metals, including 
silver and gold). The casting has been made on a hollow core of ir6n welded 



in ribands, wliicli now forms tlio bore of the piece. Its 
are the following : — 

Feet. 


Length, muzzle to breecb IS 

Do. do. to trunnions ... 7 

Girth at breech... 8 

Do. in front of trunnioit 6 

Do. at muzzle 5 

Diameter of bore 0 


principal dimensions 


Inches. 

9 

3 

2i 

6 

7 

84 


The calibre is therefore somewhat larger, while the length is considerably 
greater than those of the 63-pounder.s of the British service. Its weight 
cannot bo less than seven tons. 


The gun is elaborately ornamented in relief witli Persian inscriptions and 
scroll work commencing from the muzzle ; the inscriptions run thus — ^ 

1. "When the sparks of sorrow is.suo from me, life deserts the body, 
as grief falls on the world when flames issue from the fiery zone.” 

2. Aurangzeb^s seal, with his full title, "Abul Muzaffar Mohfyuddfn 
Mohammad Aurangzeb, Shdh Ghdzi.” 

3. "Made at Burhdnpur in the year 1074 a.h.” {a.d. 1J563). 

4. " The gun ^ Mulk Haibats^ ” (terror of the country). 

5. "In the rule of Mohammad Husen Arab.” 

6. "A ball of 35 seers, and 12 seers of powder, Shih Jahdni weight. ” 

It is to be noted that an iron shot fitting the boro would weigh about 
70 lbs., so that the shot used, must have been either hollow or made of some 
light stone. 

This magnificent old gun has long lain uncared-for on tho ground in the 
south-western bastion, but orders have now been received for its removal to 
England, to be placed in the museum of artillery at W oolwich. A breech-loading 
wall-piece wa^ also found on A'sirgarh, and now lies in the Khandwd public 
garden. It is of about pne lb. calibre. The breech-loading apparatus is lost, 
but it seems to have been on the simple plan common in ancient breech-loaders 
of all countries, ryimoly, a detachable chamber introduced into a slot in the side 
of the gun, and kept in position by a wedge or bolt. An inscription pn it 
states that it was placed in the fort in a.d. 1589 by All Shdh Fdrdkf. 

In A.D. 1760 the fort passed by treaty into the hands of the Peshwd Bdji 
Edo, and in 1778 it was acquired from him by treaty by Mahddji Sindid. In 
A.D. 1803 it was taken with little resistance from DaulatRdo Sindid by a detach- 
ment of General Wellesley^s army shortly after the battle of Assaye ; but on 
peace being concluded with the Mardthds in the same year it was again naiade 
over to Sindid. It was a second time besieged by the British in a.d. 181^| its 
castellan having given shelter to A'pd Sdhib the ex-rdjd of Ndgpdr, and of the 
famous Pindhdrf chief Chitd. After an investment of twenty days the fort 
capitulated, and during this siege A'sirgarh saw perhaps the only real fighting 
that had occurred in the course of its history. The following description of the 
siege is extracted from Thornton's History of India* : — 
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^• Thd forces assigned to the attack on the pettah were ordered to 
assemble at midnight on the 1 7th of Marohj and to move a short time 
afterwards. The column of attack, commanded bj Lieut. .Colonel Fraser, 
of the Koyal Scots, consisl^d of five companies of that regiment, the flank 
companies of His Majesty's 30tb and 67th foot and of the Madras European 
regiment, five companies of the^ first battalion of tlie 12th Madras native 
infantry, and a detail of sapperS and minors. Tho reserve under Major 
Dalrymple, of His Majesty's 30th, was composed of tho companies of that 
regiment not employed in tho column of attack, one company of the King's 
67th, one of tho M adras European regiment, and nine companies of native 
infantry from tho 1st battalion of tho 7th regiment, the first battalion 
of the 12th, and tho second battalion of tho 17th, with detachments from 
the 2nd and 7th Madras, native cavalry,' and four horse artillery guns. The 
attacking column advanced along a lulla running parallel to the works 
on tho southern side, till arriving within a convenient distance of the 
pettah, they made a rush for tho gate, and succeeded in gaining it. The 
reserve in tho meantiuie, in two parties, occupied points in the ndla by 
which tho column of attack advanced, and in another running parallel suffi- 
ciently near to allow of their rendering eventual support. Sir John Malcolm 
had been directed to distract the enemy's ^attention by operations on the ^ 
northern side, ai\d the duty was performed by a force composed of tho 3rd 
cavalry, tlib second battalion of tho 6th regiment Madras native infantry, 
and the first battalion of the 14th, the first battalion of the 8th regiment of 
Bombay native infantry, six howitzers, and two horse artillery guns. The 
town was carx’ied very expeditiously, and with small loss, the troops finding 
immediate cover in the streets. In the course of tlio day a battery for six 
liglit howitzers was completed on tho pettah, and directed against the lower 
fort. On the night of tho 19th March the enemy made a sally upon one 
of the British posts which was considerably advanced, but were soon 
repulsed. In the course of the same night a battery of eight heavy guns 
was completed. On the 20th at daybreak its fire opened, and by the 
evening had effected a formidable breach in the lower fort, besides inflict- 
ing serious injury on some of the upper works. On that evening the enemy 
made another sally into tho pettah and gained the jnain street. They were 
repulsed, but success was accompanied by the loss of Colonel Fraser, who 
fell in the act of rallying his men. On the morning of the 21st an acci- 
dental explosion in the rear of tho breaching battery proved fatal to two 
native officers and about a hundred men. The disaster did not extend to 
tho battery, which continued firing with good effect. In tho afternoon a 
mortar battery was completed, and some shells were thrown from it. For 
several days little occurred deserving report, except the erection, on the 
night of the 24th, of another battery, three hundred and fifty yards to the 
left of tho breaching battery. IVo other batteries were subsequently 
‘erected— one on the south side, to breach in a second place the lower fort ; 
tho other designed to silence a large gun * on the north-east bastion of the 
upper fort. 

* “ This gun is saul to have been an enormous gun-metal piece cast at Burhdnpdr, and to 
have been thrown over the battlements after the siege, and sold as old metal. A stone shot said 
to have belonged to it measures 21 inches in diameter, and weighs about 460 lbs. The gun would 
therefore be (with reference to iron shot) technically a 1300-pounder. This, however, is still 
only half the size of the great ^un of Bij6p6r in the Deccan, cast in a.d. 1549. The French 
traveller Bernier states that Aurang?eb had French artillerists in his army about the time these 
gnus were cast, so that they may not be wholly the product of indigenous skill.*' 
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On tlie 29fch two batteries were constructed foi* au attack on the 
eastern side of the fort. 

On the following morning the enemy abandoned the lower fort, which 
was immediately occupied by the British troops. The batteries which had 
been solely directed against the lower fort were now disarmed, and the 
guns removed from the pettah into the place which their fire had reduced. 
In the situation which had been gained the firing against the upper fort 
was speedily resumed from various batteries, aided by others below. This 
continued for several days, and so many shot had been fired that a defici- 
ency began to be feared, and a reward was offered by the besiegers for 
bringing back to the camp the shot previously expended. This expedient 
stimulated the activity of the hordes of followers which hover about an 
eastern camp, and succeeded in producing a*!! abundant and reasonable 
supply. The operations of the siege were vigorously pursued till the 5th 
of April, when Yaswantrdo L^r expressed a wish to negotiate. Some 
intercourse took place, but the efforts of tho,besiegcrs so far from being 
slackened were increased. On the 8th Yaswantrdo Ldr repaired to General 
Doveton^s head-quarters, to endeavour to procure terms, but in vain, and 
on the morning of the 9th a British party took possession of the upper fort, 
the garrison descending into the pettah, and grounding their matchlocks 
in a square of British troops formed for their receptibn.'^ ^ 

Since then the fort of A'slrgarh has remained in British possession. It is 
generally garrisoned by a wing of native infantry and two companies of 
Europeans. There is no artillery, heavy or light, o^ the fort, except the old 
guns already mentioned. A gun-road u*p to the fort is, however, about to be 
constructed. It is about seven miles from the station of Ch^ndni on the 
Great Indian Peninsula Eailway. The road passes through thick jungle the 
whole way, and has been put in tolerable order. As a place of residence the 
fort is very healthy. The approximate mean temperature of the year is 77®, 
or 3® lower than on the plains of Nimar. The nights are always cool and 
pleasant. It has some other attractions. It commands a fine view over the 
Tapti valley. There is excellent shooting to be had in the neighbourhood, and 
very fair grajles are grpwn round the foot of the hill. But on the whole life on 
the hill is generally found decidedly tedious. 

ASLA'NAV-A largo village, pleasantly situated on the right bank of the 
Sondr in the Damoh district, and about thirteen miles north-west of Damoh 
town. The river here forms a natural doh ** or pool, which is always filled with 
water and overshadowed by trees. This part of the river, extending for some 
three miles, equals in scenery any part of the Damoh district. The town contains 
395 houses, and a population estimated at about 1,500 souls. The inhabitants 
are mostly Brdhmans of respectable family (said to be descended from the 
former Chaudharis, or town officers o/ Damoh), and Chhipds, or cloth-printers. 
The cloth printed here has a wide sale. There is a government school here, 
and a good ferry across the river. 

ASODA' — A perennial stream which rises in the A'nji pargana of the 
Wardhd district, and flowing near Deofl and Alipdr joins the Wardhd below 
Khdngdon. 

A'TNER — A village in the Betdl district, lies due south of the civil station 
Badndr, and contains 441 houses, with a population of 1,938 souls. There 
is a large weekly bdzdr held here, and a considerable trade is carried on with the 
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Ber^rs. A'fcner possesses a police station-house, a brancli dispensary, and a 
good school- It is also the head-quarters of an assistant patrol of the customs 
department. There are the remains of an old Mar^thji fort here, and fine 
squared stone is even now dug opt of it. 

A'UNDIir — A portion of the Pandbiiras zamlnddri in the Chdnda 
district. 


B 

BA'BAT — A flourishing village in the Hoshangdbad district on the high- 
road to Jabalpdr, sixteen miles east of Hoshangdbdd, with an excellent 
weekly market. The road to the Bagra railway station (six miles distant) 
branches oft’ at this place. There is a neat school-house and a police outpost, 

BADNU'R — The head-quarters of the district of Bet dl, consisting, besides 
the European houses, of twtf bazdrs. The largest, the Kdthi Bdzdr, has 621 
houses, with a population of 2,015 souls. The Sadar Bdzdr, on the Maehnd, 
contains 192 houses, with a population of about 728 souls. Both bdzdrs are 
well kept, and have lately been much improved by having good roads made 
through them. The public buildings are the commissioner\s court-house, the 
district court-hoiise, the jail, the tahsTl and police station-house, two government 
school-houses, one for males and the other for females, the post office, the 
dispensary, and the government central distillery. There is a good sardi for 
native travellers, and a ddkjjungalow for Europeans and Natives who choose to 
pay the usual fees. Not far from Badiidr is Kherla, the former residence of 
the Gond rdjds, where there is an old fort, now in ruins, which used to be held 
by them. . 

BA'GH — A river which rises in the hills near Chichgarh in the Bhandara 
district, and flows north until it meets with another stream of the same name, 
when, turning to the west, it forms the southern border of the Bdldghat district. 
Eventually it empties itself into the Waingangd at Satona in the Bhanddra 
district. It is not navigable *du ring the rains, owing to a barrier oft rocks within 
ten miles of its mouth, the removal of whiclf has been commenced. 

BAGHRA'JI' — A village in the Jabalpdr district, about eight miles to the 
south-east of Majhgawdn. Hero the iron sand called dhao is snfelted. 

B A'GRA' — On the Tawd river in the Hoshangdbdd district ; is a little fortress 
of , the rdjds who formerly ruled part of the valley below the spur of the Sdtpurds 
on which the fort stands, and who seem to have been extinguished by the 
earlier Mardthd invasions. 

BAHA'DURPU^R — A town in Nim^r, four miles west of Burhdnpdr, was 
built by Bahddur Khdn, the last of the Fdrdki dynasty of Khdndesh, about the 
end of the sixteenth century. It is supplied by water by an aqueduct led under 
the ground from the neighbouring hills in the manner described in the article 
** Burhdnpdr.” The old Deccan road passes through this place, and there is 
a staging bungalow, now shut up. Bahddurpdr has a Hindi government school, 
a population of 1,500, and a weekly market held on Sunday. 

BAHMANGA"ON-—An estate in the Bdldghdt district, held by a represen- 
tative of a branch of the Bajgdon family, and consisting of four villages only, 
eighteen miles south-east of Bdrhd. 
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BAHMANP — A large village in the Mandla district. It is on the direct 
road to Seoul, and situated in the most populous part of the district. The 
inhabitants are chiefly agricultural, but a large number of them obtain their 
living by carrying grain and salt to and fron^ Seoul and Mandla, and in other 
directions, on droves of pack-bullocks. There are a school and a police station 
here. 

BAIHARt—A town in the Billaghdt district, sithated about fifteen miles east 
of Parasward, in what may be called the east centre of the uplands. It has a 
good market every Monday. There is a police outpost here. About a mile to 
the north of the town are some old temples which arc worth visiting. 

BAIRMA' — A river in the Damoh district which rises in the Vindhya 
range at an elevation of 1,700 feet above the sea. • Its source is a small pond or 
tank in the Gond village of Bargl. It lias a north-easterly course of about 
110 miles, and falls into the Sondr (or receives that river) on the right bank in 
lat. 24° 20', long. 79° 55'. About ten miles below; the junction the united rivers 
enter the Ken. The slope of the bed is 700 feet, or about seven feet per mile; 
its velocity is therefore considerable. The principal places on its banks are 
Deorf, Hatri, Nauta, Jujhdr, and Gaisdbad. 

BA'LA'GHAT-^ 
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A district in the Central Provinces, which was, as a temporary 

Gerfcral desftiption. W constituted a separate 

charge and attached to the Ndgpdr division in 
1867. It may be briefly described as consistiifg of the eastern* portion of 
the central plateau, which divides the province from east to west, supple- 
mented to the south by a rich lowland tract lying in the valley of the Wain- 
gangd. The highlands of Balaghdt, formerly known as the Rdfgarh Biohhid 
tract, though peculiarly rich in natural resources, had lain, perhaps for centuries^ 
desolate and neglected, owing to their remote position and the difficulty of 
access to them, when it was determined in 1866 to open them out to the indus- 
trious and enterprising peasantry of the Waingangd valley. To accomplish 
this object the parganas of Dhansud, Ldnjl, and Hattd were taken from the 
Bhandara district and added to the high country of Rdfgarh Bichhid and the 
Man tdluka of Seonf ; and the whole tract was placed under a district officer 
resident at Bdrhd on the Waingangd. The new district is now bounded as 
follows On the south by the Bdgh nadf ; on the west by the Waingangd ; on 
the north, by the Jabalpdr and Chhattfsgarh »road and an imaginary line 
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leaving that road between Bicbhia and the Chilpighdt, and joining the Wain- 
imnga near the place where its course changes from cast to south, about 
^ sixty miles north of the junction of the Bdgh nadf ; and on the east by the 
feudatory states of Kaward^and Khair%arh. It lies between 21 25 and 
22° 30' north latitude, and 8&° 5' and 81° east longtitude. Its extreme 
length is about seventy-five miles from north to souths and extreme breadth 
sixty -five miles from east to west. 

None of the country which now forms BaMghdt was much known until 
quite a recent period. The plains of Hatt.^ the hhst cultivated portion of tho 
district, have, it is believed, been first brought properly under cultivation within , 
the present century ; and the Rdfgarh Biclihid tract with the Mau tdluka after 
relapsing from the little prosperity they may have enjoyed during tho best 
days of the Gorid dynasty of Jdandla, were, it is said, first taken in hand by one 
Lachhman Ndik about forty years ago. But it was not until Captain Thomson 
(then deputy commissioner of Seoni) examined and reported on Rdlgarh Bichhid 
in January 1863 that its condition and resources came prominently to notice. 


Geographical description. 


Geographically the district is composed of 
three distinct parts, viz : — 


Is^. — The southern lowlands, comprising the parganaa of Hatta, 
• Dhanpa, and Ldnjf. 

2nd , — The long narrow valley, known as the Mau t^luka, lying to tho north 
of ISamdpdr between the hills and tho Wainganga river. 


3rd , — The lofty plateau on which is situated the Ruigarh Bichhid tract. 

The first portion is a slightly undulating plain, comparatively well culti- 
vated, and drained by the Waingang^, Bdgh, Deo, Ghisri, and Son rivers. On 
its northern and north-eastern edge it is fringed with a belt of forest, which 
extends from one to five miles from tho base of tho hills ; and at various places 
along the banks of the rivers, which form its southern and western borders, 
are small patches of jungle ; but elsewhere the country is so open that a clear 
view of the hills can be obtained from nearly any spot on the edge of tho boun- 
dary streams. The qualitj^ of tho land varies from the water-scoured soil on 
the banks of tho Wainganga to the rich alluvial black, deposits ‘found in the 
valleys and near the hills. 


The second portion is a long, narrow, irregular-shaped lowland tract, 
composed of a series of small valleys intersected by light micacious granite hill 
ranges and peaks, covered with dense jungle, and trending generally from 
north to south. From the main range to the Waingang^ the breadth varies 
from five to twenty miles. It is drained by the Waingangd, and its tributaries, 
theNahra, Masmar, Mahkard, and Uskdl. The soil is as a rule of somewhat 
inferior quality, and requires a full suppl}^ of water to produce good crops ; but 
to counterbalance this drawback, the facilities for irrigation, furnished by the 
undulating surface of the soil, and the proximity of the hills with their perennial 
streams, are immense. * 


The third is a vast undulating plateau broken into numerous valleys by 
irregular ranges of hills, running generally from cast to west. The general 
level of these valleys is about 800 or 900 feet above tho plains below, and nearly 
2,000 feet above the sea. By far the greater portion of those highlands is 
covered with dense jungle, a few places, such as ground Ehiri, Paraswdrd, 
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Baihar, and Bhlmlat^ there are a few villages worthy of thename^ but most of the 
other inhabited spots are mere specks in the jungle^ collections of ten or twelve 
Grond or Baiga huts, which remain for about two years, and are then burnt by 
their inhabitants, who migrate to other places in search of virgin soil. The 
(juality of the soil of this tract is extremely varied, and ranges from the richest 
alluvium to the stony iinculturable soil found in proximity to the higher peaks. 


It is difficult to describe in detail the hills of the district, as the greater 
jj'llg portion of it is composed entirely of hill country. 

The highest points in the district are the peaks 
above L.'inji, which are about 2,800 or 2,500 feet above the sea j the Tepdgarh 
hill, about 2,600 feet above the sea; and the Bhainsaghdt range, which in places 
cannot be much less than 8,000 feet above the sea. In the plains of Dhansud, 
Hatta, and Lanji there are no hills, and in the Man taluka there are none 
worthy of particular mention. 


The principal rivers are the Wainganga, with its tributaries the Bugh, 
1 m , Nahra, and tlskahand some smaller streams, such 

Kivers and Tanks. Masiiutr, tlie Mdlikiint, &c., and the few 

tributaries of the Narbadd, which drain a portion of the upper plateau, viz. the 
Banjar, Halon, and Jamdnid. There are no lakes in Biilagluit worthy of mention ; 
small tanks, however, which hold water just sufficient to irrigate the rice crops 
at the end of the monsoon, and to supply the village cattle with water during 
the hot months, abound. In many cases the tanks are purposely and completely 
emptied soon after the rains, and rabi crops are sown in their bods. 


The forests of Buldghdt are very extensive. In the low country the bases 
of the hills* are fringed with jungle, containing 
timber of various kinds, but not of any great 
value. On the banks of the Wainganga are scattered patches of teak ; and in 
various other places in the plains are isolated jungles, containing stunted timber 
and grass. On the Deo, near the village of Bhagatpur, and on the banks of the 
Son, between Ldiiji and Bijugarh, and at Bijagarh itself, are found the large 
katang bamboos, the specimens of which shown at the Nagpur and Jabalpur 
exhibitions measured about ninety feet in length. Above the ghats the greater 
part of the country is ccivered with forests. At the north-east corner is situated 
the large sal forest reserve of 'I’opld, where, according to M*ajor Pearson, the 
trees are truly ^nagniheent, many of them meashiring three feet in diameter, 
and having a height of fifty or sixty fc^et.^^ From Tophi to Bhimldt and 
Baihar, sdl is very abundant. But little teak of value is now to be found in these 
forests. On the Jamunia, near Bhimldt, some 8,000 trees are still standing, but 
of these about forty per cent are as yet less than three feet in circumforonce, 
and not fit for the market. 


These forests are tenanted by wild animals * of all kinds, from the bison, 
. which frequents nearly all the hill-crest^ above 

I ( anima s. Ldnjf and the Bhainsdghdt range, to the hare and 

the fox in the plaihs below, but they are not easily to be met with, for their 
numbers are not in proportion to the immense extent of jungle^ which they 
frequent. The following statement shows the number of wild animals which 
Were killed, and for which government rewards wei’e paid, in 1867-68 : — 


* There is one wiki elephant, which it is believed escaped some hfteen years ago from the 
:stablishment of the Ilaja of Nagpur. * 

3 CPG 
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Description of Animals. 

No. killed. 

Amount of 
Reward paid. 

c 


Rs. a. p. 

Tigers 

15 

750 0 0 

Do. cubs 

1 

20 0 0 

Panthers 

19 

190 0 0 

Do. cubs 

3 

15 0 0 

Bears 

28 

140 0 0 

Do. cubs 

1 

2 8 0 

Hyaenas 

5 1 

10 0 0 

Snakes 

398 

431 0 0 

Total 

1 

470 

1,558 8 0 


Tliere is every reason to suppose that tho mineral wealth of the highlands is 
considerable ; so much, however, of the whole area 
ro uc s— inera . partially explored that it is impossible to 

state what the extent, of the mineral resources may be. Gold is washed in both 
tho Deo and Son-, also in a small stream called the Sonber^ m^ld near the 
Pancherd ghdt in the Dhausua pargana, and in the Nahra river of tho Mau tract. 
Tho quantity obtainable is, however, so small as scarcely to repay tho labour. 
Iron in large quantities ,is found in very many places on tho hills, and it is 
extensively worked by the Gonds, who smelt it into rough semi-circular shapes 
called chiilds,^^ averaging in weight about 10 lbs. each. These are sold in 
the b^izdrs at the rate of two to four chdlds for the rupee. Gerd, or red ochre, is 
found to tho west of the Sdletekri hills, and is used by the people for dyeing, &c. ; 
and a few miles to tho east of Bdrha, surma (sulphide of antimony) occurs 
in large quantities. I^ho latter is, however, of no value here, and no one takes 
the trouble to collect it. Both above and below the ghdts mica is abundant. 
Indeed it is difficult to find any place where its glittering fragments do not at 
once attract tho eye, but no whore has it been met with^in sheets*of such size as 
to make it commercially valuable. The best specimens as yet brought to light 
have come from near Chitdd’ongrf andBamni near Baihar, aijd have, measured 
about two by three or four inches.* 


Rice is the principal agricultural product, but 
Products Agricultural. other crops are grown, as will be seen by the 
following table for the year 1868 

Area of Acres 
under cultivation. 


Rice 188,312 

• Wheat 585 

Other food grains 8,770 

Oil-seeds 3^436 

Sugar 505 

Fibres 100 

Tobacco 638 


♦ Mr. Michea, a French gentleman residing in the Mandla district, has taken an experimental 
lease of these mines. 
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The number of market-gardens and amount of garden produce is extremely 
small. Only the commonest descriptions of indigenous vegetable are grown in 
the fields; but the jungles afford many edible herbs, which are all known by the 
comprehensive word bhdji^* (or greens). There are also many roots and 
bulbs which are used by the Baig^s and dahyd-culting Gonds for both food and 
medicine. 


For revenue purposes the district is divided into two portions, viz. the 
Bdrha tahsll, which consists of theparganaa of 
Dhansdd, Ldnji, including the Sdletekri zamin- 
d^ri and Hattd, and the Paraswdrd tahsil which is composed of the southern 
portions of the Rdfgarh Bichhid tract and the Mau tdluka. The revenues of 
the district in 1868-69 are shown by the following table : — 

Land revenue Rs. 67,543 8 0 

Assessed taxes „ 6,925 0 0 

Excise „ 13,243 0 0 

Stamps „ J 1,342 0 0 

Forest revenue „ 18,412 0 0 


* Total Rs. 1,17,465 8 0 


Communications. 


There are no tnade-roads in the district. For six months in the year (viz. 

from December till June) the ordinary country 
tracks are fairly good, but for the remaining five 
months they are, generally speaking, quite impassable except for elephants and 
foot-passengers. The passes leading from the low Country to the highlands 
are as follows : — 


1. The Bdnpdr ghdt, to the north of the Lanji pargana, in the 
gorge of the Deo. 

2. The Warai ghdt, to the north-east of the Dhansud pargana, near 
the villages of Odhd and Dhansud. . 

3. The Panchera ghat, to the north of the Dhansud pargana, near 
the villgCB of Panchera and Dhdpewdrd. 

4. The Bhondwd ghdt, in the south-east of the Mau tdluka, near 
Lametd and Bhondwd. 

5. The Ahmadpur ghdt, lying due oast of the town of Mau. 

Of these Nos. 1 and 2 are at present bad, No. 3 is nearly finished, and good, 
and Nos. 4 and 5 are very fair, especially the latter. 

The population is classed under some ninety castes and religious denomi- 

p . . nations, but most of these are very scantily 

^ represented. By far the largest element in the 

population is the aboriginal, in which the Gonds and their congeners are the 
most conspicuous. Of the agricultural classes the most numerous are Lodhfa 
and Ponwdrs, both esteemed to be good cultivators, though the latter have 
merely a local reputation, while the former are well known through Northern 
and Central India. It is from the immigration of sturdy peasants of these 
classes that the reclamation of the forest wastes may bo hoped for, and it was 
with the main object of facilitating their settlement in Bdldghdt that the new 
district was experimentally formed. The trading glasses are chiefly represented 
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by oil-scllers and spirit-distillera, who, however, combine other trades, and even 
agricnlfcure, with their hereditary avocations, llie artisan class scarcely exists 
yet, though there is a sprinkling of ordinary village carpenters, blacksmiths, 
and metal-workers. ^ 

The following extracts from a report on the new district by Captain Bloom- 
field, the Deputy Commissioner, will show what 

Settlers. being taken to induce settlers from 

below to take up the rich virgin lands of the plateau : — 

Since the beginning of 18G7 every eflbrt has been made to induce 
Ponwdrs, Kunbis, Marurs, and other good cultivating classes to immigrate 
and take up land in the upland tracts. People applying for land above 
tho gh/lts liave either received grants under the waste land clearance lease 
rules, where the plot applied for has b()eii entirely waste ; or, in cases 
where the applicant has expressed a desire to undertake the management 
of small villages composed of a few squatters with a little scattered cultiva- 
tion, they have been aKowed to do so, and inducements have been held 
out to them to the effect that if they get the village inhabited, and cause 
tho lands belonging thereto to be brought (piickly under cultivation, the 
proprietary right will be given to them,' and a regular settlement made. 
The former of the conditions above desennbed (clearance lease) is termed 
by the nlktives *jangal tarashi^ (forest clearing), and the latter ‘^bddi' 
(colonisation). 

Under the clearance lease rules, 46 plots, with a total area of 9,171 
acres, have been taken up by 6,4 Ponwars, 6 (a ends, 1 Marfir, 1 Lodhl ; 
and 67 villages, with an area of about 55,583 acn^s, have been taken up by 
9 Ponwdrs, 2 Kunbis, 3 Gonds, 1 Kdyath, 1 Marar, 2 Rdjputs, and 1 Sondr. 
Tho area thus taken up amounts altogether* to about 64,754 acres. The 
number of men (59) thus shown to have gone to the uplands only represents 
those well-to-do individuals, who have ventured to immigrate from below 
* in tho hope that hereafter tJioy may become indlguzdrs of their holdings. 
But as a rule, with each of these men several families of cultivators of tho 
same caste, but in po6rer circumstances, have gone : thus tly) total number 
of persons who have emigrated f-o thef uplands mjiiy be estimated at more 
than 500, exclusive of those who have gone to reside in villages previously 
settled. Of tliis latter class 1 have no certain statistics, birfc from the 
number of people I have seen in the act of emigration, and from the great 
profusion of new houses in tho upland villages, I have no hesitation in 
saying that the numbers of this class of immigrants are very considerable. 

******:lc;ics|c 

Of all the people who have, gone above tho ghdts these Ponwdrs 
promise to be the most valuable and successful. Wherever men of this class 
have taken up land they have set to work in c^irnest in embanking up their 
fields and constructing tanks. In many places where they have settled 
down, where never sod was turned before, may now be seen fields covering 
many acres, with their embankments (bandfs) three and four feet high, 
and everything ready for the rains now commencing. 

" Tho Ponwdrs and other settlers have perhaps done much, considering 
the fewness of their niynbers and the recentness of their arrival; but their 
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example has, I believe, done more. The former inhabitants of the tracts 
seem now to have realised the fact that formidable competitors for the rich 
lands around them are daily becoming more numerous, and they no longer 
imagine that they alone are the occupiers ^of the soil, Gonds and others 
who were formerly satisfied with their rough and shifting cultivation, now 
vie with each other in raising embankments round their fields, and in 
constructing tanka where nothing of the kind before existed.” 

This is only a beginning, but it is regarded as promising by those who 
know the country. Special causes have been at work during the two years, for 
which this district has existed, to check immigration, in addition to the ordinary 
obstacles arising from absence of enterprise among the people. One of the 
two years has been agriculturally unfavourable, ayd there has been a question 
about tho rights of tho indigenous inhabitants, which, till it was settled, must 
have deterred many intending immigrants from taking up lands, a clear title to 
which could not yet be given to them. 

In addition to the direct modes of encouragement above described, consi- 
derable efforts have been made. to facilitate settlement by improving the very 
deficient modes of communication between the low country and tho rich wastes 
on the plateau. What has been done in this respect is thus de^jeribed in a late 
report by Mr. Bernard, tho Commissioner of the Nagpilr division : — 

" Captain Bloomfield^s report describes what has been done, and is 
still doing, to open good and sufl&ciont intercommunication between the 
uplands and plains. The villages of the Waingangd plain constitute the 
markets for the produce of the uplands, and it is thence that the people 
of the highlands draw their salt, their copper vessels, their cotton goods, 
and their hardware. Yet two years ago there was not a single road by 
which a laden cart could get from the plains to Paraswdril. Up the tract 
where the Bhondwd ghdt now is, a few half-laden carts used to struggle ; 
and an occasional cart used to get up the Bftnpilr ghdt by dint of being 
unladen Und lifted at five or six bad places on the road. Now there are no 
less than three gobd cart roads* by which laden carts can go up and down 
tho ghdts at all seasons, and two more such ghdts will shortly be completed. 
* ' * I have myself seen each of these ghiit roads once or twice 

during the present season, and 1 am able to say that they are most useful 
and economically constructed works. They may be enumerated thus — 

'' The Pancher4 ghat, costing Es. 15,000, ,is quite complete. It is 
now standing the present rainy season. This ghdt was formerly quite im- 
passable for carts. During the last six weeks of the open season of 1869, 
792 carts passed over it, so that the people were fully alive to its conveni- 
ence as soon as it was opened. 

“ The Warai ghdt, costing Es. 4,000, was barely completed when the 
rainy season began. Its side drains, however, were finished, and the work 
will doubtless stand the monsoon weather. No cart had ever been up this 
ghdt before, but during the past season, while work was going on, a few 
carts got up. Next open season it will bo in full working order. 
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“The Bfopdr ghit lias been half finished at a cost of Es. 2,500. 

^ 9|c :ic ^ ^ kK ^ ^ 

It was up this ghut that carts intended for the uplands used to be carried 
on mens^ heads. Already, now that the most part of the ascent is over- 
come by zigzags, some seventy laden carts have made their way up this 
ghdt. 

" The two other ghdts lead from the western edge, while the three 
above described lead from the southern edge of the plateau. 

The Bhondwd ghdt has for many years been used by carts; the 
slope was much more gradual (except for a short piece near the foot of the 
hills) than on the southern ghdts. But the road was extremely rough and 
uneven, and the proportion of carts which effected the passage of this ghdt 
without breaking their- axles or wheels was formerly small. The road has 
now been improved, the steep ascent of the foot has been overcome by 
zigzags, and the whole ghdt has been made very passable at a cost of 
Es. 1,920. ^ 

The Ahmadpdr ghdt is of the same character as the Bhondwd, but it 
is hardly so important a road as any of the other ghdts. Its improvement 
has not yet been taken in hand, but Es. 2,000 have been provided for the 
work in the current yearns budget. On most of these ghdts the cutting 
has takdh the road down to gneiss or to schists, which make very fair 
road surface. The banks too for the most part consist of tolerably hard 
material ; no expense, or at any rate very little, will therefore be incurred 
in metalling the ghdt roads. But tlio skeleton of the Bdldghdt road 
system will oidy bo Begun when the ghdt roads arc finished. Fair-weather 
roads will have to be cut from the ghdt summits to the different valleys and 
plateaus ; no metalling will as yet be attempted on these roads, but the, 
shortest lines will be selected; the jungle will be cut, rocks and stones will 
be removed, and the banks of streams will be sloped at the approaches to 
fords. The lie of these roads has already been settled by the deputy com- 
missioner ; some of them have been aligned, and two or three have been 
already cleared. Wl^m they shall all bo completed, the communications 
of the Bdldghdt uplands will be at least as good as the crosiS-country roads 
of the plain country below. * 

" Before passing from this account of what has bee«. done to improve 
the Bdldghdt communications it may be well to notice that the deputy 
commissioner has given some attention to the improvement of the river 
communication in the Bdldghdt lowlands. The Bdgh nadl, the Deo nadi, 
the Son nadi, and the Waiugangd traverse the district, and during the 
flood season a gdbd deal of grain goes down, and some salt comes up in 
flat-bottomed cargo-boats. At several places on these rivers there are 
rocky barriers, which impede, or even stop navigation; ono of these 
barriers, at a place named Kdjdgdon on the Bdgh nadl, was opened last May 
by Captain Bloomfield, who blasted away the rocky curtain at a cost of 
about Es. 450. The removal of this barrier has opened out a long extra 
reach on tho Bdgh nadl, and has also opened the Deo and Son rivers for 
cargo-boats. During the current season Captain Bloomfield is taking 
experimental river trips to all tho principal barriers in the district, and has 
ascertained that the Waingangd might be made navigable to the very north 
of the district by the removal of comparatively inconsiderable barriers,” 
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As yet the district scarcely has a history. The upper part of it belonged 
to the domiiiions of the ’ Garhd Mandla kings 
until their subjugation by the Mardthds, and the 
lowlands were included either in the Haihai Baijsi kingdom of Chhattlsgarh, 
which was Absorbed more than a century ago by the Bhonslii rulers of Ndgpdr, 
or in the Deogarh Cxond principality/ which fell even earlier before the same 
power. The high plateau has not, within the memory of man, been so near 
prosperity as it is at present, and sixty years ago it was almost entirely waste. 
About that time one Lachhman Naik planted the first villages on the Paras- 
wara plateau, and it is to his enterprise, and to the industry of ‘the immigrants 
whom he introduced, that Paraswdril and the thirty villages about it are now 
flourishing settlements, surrounded by excellent rice fields, which never want 
for water even in the driest seasons. There are, however, traces, in the shape of 
handsome Buddhist temples of cut stone, of a comparatively high civilisation at 
some remote period. Purther researches may some day throw light on this 
epoch, which may probably be referred to the days when a Uaihaya line of 
kings ruled over Marugarh and Laiiji (the prcsbnt Mandla and Bdldghdt). 
But for the present at any rate the eyes of those interested in the district will 
rather bo turned to the important experiment in colonisation, which is now 
under trial, than to the almost illegible records of an extinct past. 

BALA'HI hills, in the Bhandura district, lying about six /miles west of 
Bhanddra, are about four hundred feet above the level of the plain. They extend 
over a space of ground about twenty-four miles in circumference, and are quite 
bare of vegetation, but afford some pasturage for cattle, and plenty of building 
material in the shape of large slabs of shale and blocks of laterite. 

BA'LA'KOT — A fortified village situated in a very hilly part of the Damoh 
district, about twelve miles the south-west of Damoh. The inhabitants are 
Lodhfs, and rebelled in 1857, when the fort was attacked and dismantled by 
British troops. There is a police post here. 

BALIHRr — A town situated about 9 miles to the south-west of Murw^r^, 
and 15 miles due north of Slceraan^bad. It is in all probability one of the 
oldest towns in the Jabalpdr district. The main lino of communication between 
the valley of the Ganges 'and Narbada 'used to run through it. All round and 
in every street of it are to be seen ancient remains, which prove it once to have 
been a place of sotoie importance, though it now contains only 450 houses. At 
various times the name of the town has been changed ; it is said first to have 
been called Bdbdvat Nagarl or Babdvati, then Pdpdvat Nagarf, and lastly it 
gained its present name of Balihrl, according to tradition, from the defeat here 
of a Rdja Bal. The inhabitants of the place, however, say that the name of Balihrl 
is derived from a kind of ^ pan ^ for which the place was once famous. This 
may be the case, as even now, notwithstanding the decadence of*the place, the 
^pdn^ gardens are numerous and beautiful. Again, others say that the 
derives its name from the town, and not the town from the ^ plin.' According to 
tradition Bdbdvati was many centuries ago a very flourishing city. Its temples 
were numbered by hundreds ; and the pilgrims who flocked from all parts of 
India to do homage at the various shrines were counted by thousands. It is 
said that in thbse days it was (8 coss) 24 miles in circumference. In the centre 
of the town there is now standing an old building formerly used as a inarha,'^ 
and still called by that name, from which not many years ago was removed a 
bijak (large stone bearing an inscription), which h&s only been decyphered so 
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far as to show that this was a very early seat of Jain worship. From the best 
information now obtainable on the subject it appears that the town of Balihri, 
and the pargana bearing the same name, consisting of about thirty villages, 
belonged to the kings of M^dla, in whose possession they continued until 
Samvat 1838 (a.d. 1781), when they fell into the hands of the Mardthd chief of 
S%ar. In Samvat 1853 {a.d. 1796) Balihrl and some other districts were 
presented to Raghoji BhonsM I., Rajd of Nagpdr, as a reward for services 
rendered in assisting the Peahwii in a war against the Nizdm. In Samvat 
1874 (a.d. 1817) Balihrl was ceded by the Bhonslds to the British govern- 
ment. In A.D. ‘1857, during the great Indian mutiny, the fort of Balihrl 
was occupied by a party of rebels under Raghundth Singh Bundeld, of Richdl 
in Pannd. So soon as this became known native troops were sent against the 
place from Jabalpur and Ndgod, but before they arrived the rebels had decamped. 
Soon afterwards the fort was, by the order of government, dismantled, and 
not only were the outer walls levelled, but the whole place was converted into 
a chaotic mass of ruins. The present town of Balihrl is picturesquely situated 
among fine groves of mangb and other trees, in a fertile country, the surface 
of which is broken by numerous hills. The large tank (Lachhman Sdgar), the 
many ancient remains, and the fine oldbaolls in the town itself, are well worthy 
of a visit from travellers in the neighbourhood*. 

BALLAJjRU'Rr— A village in the Chdndd district, six miles south 
of Chdndd, on the left bank of the Wardhd. It was the seat of the earlier 
Gond kings. Although now containing only 253 houses, foundations can be 
traced for a considerable distance in the jungle, showing the large area over 
which the old city extejided. There is a fine stone fort, much of which is 
modern, having been rebuilt about the end of the last century. Within it are 
the remains of the ancient palace, among which are . two tunnels sloping at a 
steep angle into the ground. The entrances are a few feet apai4, and the 
tunnels, branching off in opposite directions, lead each to a set of three under- 
ground chambers. When these were explored in a.d. 1865 some ancient 
copper coins and decayc’d iron rings were found. There is also a perpendicular 
shaft, the object of which has not yet been ascertained. North of the village 
are the ruins of a large aitd elaborately made tank, in which, owing probably 
to the falling-ill of tlie under-channels, any water collected sinfis through the 
earth, and apjiears as a stream a little further down. To the east stands a 
tomb of one of the Gond kings ; and in an islet in the Wt^dhd iij, the same 
direction there is an exceedingly curious rock-temple which during several 
months of the year is fathoms under water; it is known as the "Rdm Tfrth,^^ 
and in a.d. 1866 was thoroughly cknined out and explored. A few hundred 
yards beyond the Rum Tirth, in the bed of the Wardha, is a seam of coal, laid 
bare by the action of tin? stream. The situation of BdUlpdr is picturesque, the 
Wardhd banks being high and rocky, and the river beneath at all times deep 
and broad, while ancient groves furnish* abundant shade. A police outpost is 
stationed here, and near the fort is an unfinished English house, which visitors 
are generally permitted to use. 

BAXOD — A small town in the R^fpdr district, situated fifty miles south- 
west of Rdipiir, containing 802 houses and about 1,800 inhabitants ; it lies half 
a mile from the banks of the Tanduld, one of the affluents of the Seo. The 
town is very straggling, and be’ars signs of having at one time been much 
more flourishing than at present. There is an old fort in a state of dilapida- 
tion, said to have been built at the close of the fifteenth century of our era by 
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a cadet of the family of tho Rajput kings of Ratanpdr. In a.d. 1778 it was 
taken by the Mardthds after a very severe contest. There is an old temple in 
tho town, remarkable more for tho large stones which form its basement than 
for any architectural pretensions. ^ 

BA'MRA' — A feudatory state attached to tho Sambalpur district, held by 
a Riljput family, and formerly subject to Sirgdja, but added to tho Garhjut 
cluster by Balram Deo, first Rdjd of Sambalpur, It lies between 84° 20' and 
85° 15' east longitude, and between 21° 10' and 22° 15' north latitude. Its 
formation is extremely irregular, tho northern part running up to a point into 
the Bonai and Gangpiir states; and two points also extending considerably to 
the westward, the one into the Laird zamindarf, and the other into Tiilcher. It 
is bounded on the north by Bonai and Gdngpdr, on tho south by the Garhjut state 
of Rairakhol, on the east by Tdlcher and Laird, and on the west by the Sam- 
balpdr khulsa and tho zajninddri of Jaipur or Koldbird. Taking tho extreme 
length north and south it may be some seventy- five miles, while the extreme 
breadth is about sixty-four miles. The total area, may bo about 1750 square 
miles. Notwithstanding the masses of hill and jungle in the southern portion of 
tho state, about throe-fifths of the whole are cultivated, tho north-western 
part and tho centre being particularly fertile. The soil is light and sandy, 
except in the immediate neighbourhood of the hills where it is moro loamy. 
There are some splendid sdl forests in this state; all lost tO'iise, however, 
for want of moans to got the timber to a market. Iron ore is to bo found 
in abundance, Tho jungles produce a consid(Tablo quantity of lac, silk, cocoons, 
beeswax, and honey. Resin is also extracted from tho sdl trees. Tho only 
river of note is tho Brahmani. But for cprtain rocky* obstructions that occur at 
one or two places timber might be floated down this river to tho coast, as it 
empties itself into the sea just north of False Point. An old road to Calcutta, 
now fallen into disuse, runs* through the state from west to cast. There are 
no other roads of importance. According to the census of 1866 tho population 
amounted to 22,456 souls, and was for tho most part agricultural. As elsewhere 
in these parts, rice is tho staple produce. Oil-seeds, pulses, cotton, and sugarcane 
are also cultivated. The principal non-agri(;ultural castes arc Brdhmans, Rdjputs, 
and Mahantisj while agriculture is carried on b/ Chasds, Gonds, Khonds, 
Agarias, Koltds, Suds, and Dumdls. • 

The family is Gangd-bansi Rajput. They do not appear to be in posses- 
sion of any aulihentic traditions antecedent to Samvat 1G02 (a.d. 1545). 
In that year one Rdm Chandra Deva was Rdjd till Samvat 1635, wlicn he was 
succeeded by Bikram Deva, who reigned from 1635 to 1682 
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Tribhuvan Deva, 

the present rdjd. 




Tribhuvan Deva is a man of some fifty years of age ; ho is quiet and unpre- 
tending, but manages his affairs shrewdly and well. He has not hitherto done 
much for education in his state, but has recently applied for teachers in order 
to open three schools. 
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BANDA' — ^^A town in tlio Sugar district, about twenty miles north-east of 
Sdgar, containing 204 houses and 626 inhabitants. It is the head-quarters of 
a tahsfl, and is supposed to have been founded about 200 years ago. About 
the year A.n. 1810 the tract of ^Behera, in which Bandd is situated, formed part 
of the dominions of Ibija Madan Singh of Garhdkotfi. After his death his son, 
Arjun Singh, made over Garhfikotii and Mfdthon to Sindia (sen Garhdkotu^^), 
ami kept llelierd and Shdhgarli for himself. In 1818, after the cession of 
Sugar to tlio British government by the Peshwd, the tract under-mentioned, 
including Banda, was acquired by the latter in an exchange of territory with the 
abovementioned Arjun Singh. 

Prior to 1861 the head-quarters of the tahsll were stationed at Biruiika, a 
town about nine miles north of Banda, but owing to the central position of Banda, 
and the fact of its being situated on the high road from Sugar to Cawnpore, 
at no great distance from district head-quart(.‘rs, tho cliange was decided on. 
The town itself is a very small and insignificant place. It .should, however, 
now gradually rise in imj)prtancc. The now tahsili is situated on a small 
eminence to tho west of tho village. It is a handsome flat-roofed building. 
A boys^ school has also been established here. 

BANDA' — A revenue subdivision or taltsll in the S%ar district, having 
an area of 691 square miles, with 299 villages, and a population of 72,066, 
according to Mio census of 1866. The land revenue for tho year 1869-70 is 
Rs. 46,494. This division lies to the north-cast of the district, and is bounded on 
the north by Lalatpilr, a district in tlie North-West Ihovinces, and on the east 
by tho native state of Panna. 

BA'NDAKPU'R — A village in the Damoh district, contMiniiig 200 houses 
and upwards of 600 inkibitants. It is about nine or ton miles to the east of 
Daraoh. A fair is hold here twice a year — onoo during . February for tho 
“ Basant Hindu festival, and once in March for tho Sivardtrl.^^ Large 
numbers of pilgrims attend these fairs, and tho traffic is considerable. In 
January 1869 the attendance amounted to 20,000 persons. The chief articles 
brought for sale arc piece-goods, hardware, and trinkets of various kinds. 

BANDOL — A small Village in the Seoul district, half way ^^otween Chha- 
pilra and Seoul. There is a road-bungalow here, and ^ipplies and good water 
aro procurable. It is the first cncamping-gronnd after leaving Seoul, from 
which it is nine miles distant. « 

BANGA'ON — A village in the Ilattd tahsll of tho Damoli district. It is 
on tho road between Damoh and Hattii, and about twelve miles distant from 
either place. There is an encamping-ground here for troops passing from Sdgar 
to Naugilon. Bang^on is also on tho Jabalpur and Bandti route. 

BAN JAR — An affluent of the Narbada, into which it falls nearly opposite 
Mandla. It rises in Siiletokrl in tho 'Biilc^ghdt district, and its course is due 
north. There aro now in the Ndgpilr museum specimens of the gold-bearing 
sand of this river. It has several affluents ; tho principal on tho left bank are 
tho Tannor, Gui'dr, Bhurbhuria, and Bhongid. On the right bank the chief 
affluent is the Jamilnid, which’ rises on tho Chilplghdt. 

BANKHERI' — A small town in tho Iloshangdbdd district, on the high- 
road from Jabalpur to Hoshangdbdd, some fifty miles east of the latter. Here 
is a railway station ; and the road to the Pachmarl sanitarium runs due south 
from this point towards Fatchpilr. 
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BA'NPUll — An estate in the Balughat district, comprising fifty-six 
villages, and an area of 20(3 square miles, of which little more than five are under 
cultivation. The population amounted to 2,47(3 souls by the census of 1800. 
The chief and only. good village, Banpilr, lies twenty-eight miles east of Biirhu. 

BA'NSA' — A thriving and rather large village in the Damoh district, con- 
taining 541 houses and a population of 1,771 souls. It is situatcMl about lifteeii 
miles to the west of Damoh and three miles to the south of Patharia. Tho 
estate attached is held in jagir by a Marutliu family of Ihimi, and was 
granted on condition of military service. There are hero an indigenous school, 
fairly well attended, and a police station. Kliudi and other coarse cloths are 
made in the village. 

BAllBAUr — A village in tho Wardlia district, three miles south-west of 
Wardlia. A small weekly market is held hereon 4^iesdays, grain and counlry 
cloth being th6 principal a, rticles brought for sale. Barbari contains 1,017 
inhabitants, chiefly cultivators, with a few weawrs. There is a good village 
school here. 

BABBASPU'R — A ehiofship attacluHl to the Eaipilr district, c(msisting of 
twenty-two vill.'igos, situated about sixty miles to tho north-west of Buipiir. 
lb formerly tbrmed part of tlie Candai chiefship. The chief is a'Cloiid by caste. 

. BARDHA' — A largH) village in tho north-east coiMier of tlio Damoh district, 
twenty-one miles north-west from Uatta and forty-fivo miles from DaTm.)h. ^,rhe 
popnlati(m is estimated at upwards of 1,1)00, and th»i houses mind)0r l'82. There 
is a police outpost at tliis village. The area attached is 1 7,5ol acres, being tluj 
largest estate in the Damoh district. 

BARED — 'A stream which rises in the Korba liills, and is fur some distance 
tho boundary between the Biliispiir and Earnbalpiir districts. 

BARELA' — A town in the Jabalpur district, containing 501 Iiouscs and 
inhabitants, and situated about ten miles t» the south-east of Jabalpur. 
It is said to have biHti fbuuded in tlio reign of one of tho G ond rajas, some 
1,100 years ago. The present tlmkiirs obtained fourtcou villages in taluka 
Pendwiir,. for good service, from Rajii Seonij Sa of Garha Maiidla, about 
A.D. 1745. Before tlie year 1857 the town was noted for the manufacture of 
gun-barrels. 

BARELA' — A small forest of about ten square miles in extent in tlu) 
Mandla district, containing some scattered growth of teak ahujg’ tho ravines 
which intersect tho ground in all directions. The young teak is said to V)o 
springing up in large quantities, and altogether the forest is a very pro- 
mising one. 

BARG-A'ON — A small chiefship or zamindarl in tho Balilgliut district, consist- 
ing of one village only, with an area of 1,109 acres. It i.s said to liavo been 
granted in zamindari tenure to tho ancestor of tho present holder for bravery 
ill killing a leopard. Barguon lies eighteen miles south-east of Burlui. 

BARG ARH— The hcad-quartoj-s of tho subdivision of the same name in 
the Sambalpur district, situated in the Dakliautu’ (ov southern division), some 
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twenty-four miles west of Sarabalpdr, on the highroad between Sambalpdr and 
Rdipdr, and within a short distance of the Jird river. 

BAllGARH— A tahsil, or revenue subdivision in the Sambalpdr district, 
consisting of 332 villages and *254 dependent hamlets. The land revenue is 
Es. 49,377, and the population, including that of the zamlnddrls, 253,54i0. It 
includes within its limits ten zaminddris, paying in the aggregate to government 
Es, 3,521. There are no large towns in this circle, but there are some fine 
villages, among them may be mentioned— 



Population. 


Population. 

Ecmrd 

3,076 

Siimparsard 

1,983 

Kharmundd 

2,547 

Khimtpull 

1,877 

Chakkarkend . . . . 

‘ 2,401 

Birmdl 

1,875 

Benidchdl 

2,317 

Jhar 

1,849 

Kumhdri 

Pednmord 

2,260 

2,130 

Sanklrdd... 

1,846 


BAEGr — A small village in the Jabalpdr district, bnt the principal place 
in the pargana of the same name. It is situated on the road between Ndgpdr 
and Jabalpdr, about fifteen miles distant from the latter place. and ten miles from 
tho Narbadd. ^rhere are a school and a police station hero. 

BATlHA^ — A large agricultural village in the Gddarwdrd tahsil in the 
Narsinghpdr district, with a population.of 2,726 souls. Witliin the last century 
it was the head-quarters of an estate of tho same name, extending as far as 
Sobhdpdr in the Hoshangdbad district and Chichli in tho Narsinghpdr district. 
It was held at one tinio by tho Pindhdri chief CKitd’, who built a fort hero. 
Since the cession the cultivated area has been more than doubled, and there are 
now manufactures in tasar siJk, wool, and cloth. A police outpost and a 
village school are the only government buildings here. 

BAEFA'LI' — A chief^hip attached to the Sambalpdr distirict. It was 
creatcti in the reign of Balidr Singh, fofirth raja of Sambalpdr, about’ three 
hundred years ago, as a provision lor his second son Bikram Singh. It is 
situated about thirty miles to the south-WTst of the town of Sambalpdr, consists of 
some seventy villages, and has an area of about twenty-five square miles, nearly 
throe- fourths of which are cultivated. Tho poj:)ulatioii by the last census was 
17,304 souls, ^ chiefly agricultural, viz. Koltds, Soinrds, &c., but a sprinkling of 
all tho Hindd castes is also to he mot with. Eice, cotton, oil-seeds, the pulses, 
and sugarcane are produced. The mmiufactures are coarse cloth, tasar silk, and 
brass vessels. The principal place is l%pall, which has a population of 2,838. 
Tlioro is an Anglo -Vernacular school here, where some one hundred and 
thirty pupils are receiving instruction, and also a female school with thirty 
girls. There are likewise some five or six Bchools of an inferior class in the 
villages. 

BA'ETJ^ EEWA'" — A stream in the Narsinghpdr district which, flows 
into the Slier at a little distance above tho junction of that river with the 
Narbadd, after a course of some thirty miles. It is crossed by a largo railway 
bridge. • 
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A feudatory state situated between 20° 10' and 17° 40' of north latitude, 
^ , , . . and 80® 30' and 82° 15' of east longitude, 

enera escrip ion. bounded on the north by the Klinker zaminddri 

and the Eiipdr district ; on the south by the Sirohchd district ; on the east by 
the Bendrli Nawagarh zamlnddri under Edlpdr, the Jaipur state, and the Sabari 

river ; and on the west by the Indrdvati ‘river and the Ahiri zamlnddri. 

♦ 

Tlie family of tlie Edjd of Bastar is a very ancient one, and claims to be of 
the purest Rdjput blood, though it is questionable whether it may not bo of a 
mixed lineage — ^Rdjput and Gond. It is said to have come originally from 
Warangal in the Deccan, about the commencement of the fourteenth century. 
The supposed gross revenue of Bastar is Rs. 36,102, and the tribute paid by 
the Rdjd to the British government is Rs. 3,056 per annum. 

The extreme length of the Bastar state is about 170 miles, and the extreme 
breadth about 120 miles; the area may be estimated at 13,000 square miles, and 
the population at less than 270,000 souls! The general nature of the country is 
flat towards the east and north-east, while the centre and north-west portions 
are very mountainous, and. the southern parts are a mixture of hill and plain. 
The eastcirn portion is an elevated plateau, from 1 ,800 to 2,000 feet above 
the level of the sea, while the less elevated country to the west and south 
portion is from 1,000 to 1,500 feet lower. The highland country may bo said to 
extend on the south to the Tdngrf Dongrf and Tulsl Dongrf hills ; on the west as 
far as the hills between Ndgatokd and Bdrsilr, beyond which the country falls on 
the north to \^ere the Jdahdnadi and Seo rivers have their rise ; and to the east 
beyond the boundary of Jaipilr,asfar as the eastern ghfits. In this region there 
are few hills, the streams are sluggish, and the country is a mixture of plain 
and undulating ground covered by dense sdl forests. A fruitful soil, producing 
rich crops whenever cultivated, covers nearly all the plateau. The principal 
mountains in Bastar are a lofty range, which forms the boundary between it 
and the Nugdr and A.'lbdkd tdlukas of the Sironchd district, running north- 
west and south*east, and ceasing abruptly as it approaches tho Tdl river — 
a range of about equal height in the centre of the dependency, known generally 
as the " Beld Dlld^' (from a particulai'peak near Dantiwdrd), which resembles a 
bullock’s hump, and which extends from the Bijji tdluka in the south to the Indrd- 
vati on the north ; a third range running north and south near Nardinpdr ; a 
fourth, called tho Tdngri Dongrf, running east and west ; and a fifth, the Tulsf 
Dongrf, which is nearly parallel to, and south of, the preceding, bordering on 
the Sabarf river and the Jaipdr state. There is also a small, but very distinctly 


* This article is taken nearly verbatim from a Report on Bastar by Captain Glasfurd, which 
will b^ound published in the “ Selections from the Records yf the Government of India, Foreign 

Department, No. xxxix. ** 
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clefiiiod range which runs north and south from Kutru on the Indravatf^ to 
Parnsald and Diiniagudem on tlie Godavari, where it forms the first barrier 
on that river. The principal rivers in the dependency are tlio Indntvati, the 
Sabarl, and the Tal or Talper. ^ They are all affluents of tho Goddvari. 

The -.soil throughout the greater portion of Bastar may be said to bo a 

, . , „ . lifrht clay with an admixture of sand, better 

Geological conformation. 

dry cultivation ; indeed with a good supply of water it is as fertile, as without 
water it is poor and incapable of producing rich crops. There is also some 
good soil of tho blfick description, but of tlio wliolo area nine -tenths probably 
belong to the light clayey class. The hills which separate Bastar from tho 
Nugilr and A'lbfika tahikas arc principally composed of vitrified sandstone, 
exceedingly hard, and of a pinkish colour. . They increase in height as they 
approach the Tal river, within a mile or two of which they abruptly terminate 
in high scarped precipices of 50 to 1 50. feet high, while tlio height of the hills 
themselves cannot be less than 3,000 feet above tho level of the sea. They arc 
in fact a continuation of the sandstone ranges which run from near the conflu- 
ence of the Wainganga and Wardha through the chiefshij) of Ahirl and the 
Sironchfi‘ tuluka., with similar ranges on the right bank of tho Godjivarl 
opposite Sironcha. All these sandstone ranges are parallel to each otlicr, and 
from five to fi^ifceen miles apart, their direction being invariably north-west and 
south-east. One peculiarity about them is that as a northern range ceases, 
a parallel range to tho south commences, and when this ceases, a third to the 
south of it again begins, and so on. The south-(?asteni falls are generally steep, 
abrupt, and scarped noardheir sumiijits, while on tho reverse, or north-wost 
side, tho slopes are easy. There is but little level space on their summits, 
little or no water is to bo found, a-nd tho whole surface is strewn with loose 
boulders of vitrified sandstone. Eastward from tlu^so high i-angcjs of sandstone 
hills wo pass tlirongh a narrow valk^y, on the eastern sides of which there are 
signs of a change in the formation. (Ireenstone and hornblende appear near tho 
banks of the Tiil, about tw(?nty-livc miles from its confliionco with the Godavari, 
mixed with coarse quartzose and felspathic rocks in various stages of decompo- 
sition. A small range, wMch runs from Kutru in tho north to tlj,o head of tho 
first barrier of the Godavari in the sontli, seems to be ijomposed principally of 
gneiss with broad bands of quartz. This range is clearly defined, and has but 
few spurs. » • 

From these hills to tho eastward an undulating plain of mixed clayey and 
sandy soil extends to the Bela Dila, which forms a inai'ked feature in tho configu- 
ration of this part of the country. 1'hi.s chain extoiids nearly duo north and south. 
From tho south bank of the .Tndruvati it is about 200 feet above the plain, 
increasing in heiglit as it runs southward, till it culminates in two high peaks 
called N^an diraj and Pitur liunf, which ai»e between 3,000 and 4,000 feet above 
the sea. From this point tho range slightly bends to tho south-east, and 
extends as far as the Bijji tffluka and tho right bank of tho Sabarl, and thence 
to the junction of that river with tho Godavari. After forming tho boundary 
between the tdlukas of Sunkam and Chiutalnar it loses most of its regular and 
well-defined character, till it is lost in irregular masses of hill as it approaches the 
Godavari. The formation is for three or four hundred feet granite, thou 
rnetamorpliit^ shales, and on the surface ironstone and latcrite. Leaving tho 
Beld Dila behind wo descend into tho valley of the Daiikani, which abounds 
with small granitic hills, covered with thin jungle and but scanty vegetation ; 
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fnrthor eastward tlio country rises, till after passing Darkarl (between Danti- 
wilrd and Jagdalpiir) the road gradually descends into tbp plain in wliicli the 
capital of tlie dependency stands. Up to Uarkarl the formation is granite, and 
the hi] Is are abrupt and irregular; beyond this point a little vitrified sandstone 
is seen, whicli again gives way to clay slate ol various colours, from a faint 
yellow to pink, finely laminated, and covered with the deposit of the clayey soil so 
common throughout this pai't of the country. Tins clay slate extends from tho 
Tibigri Doiigri range at Sitdpur to Jagdalpiir. Proceeding eastwards it becomes 
harder and of a blue colour, and continues so to the boundary of Bastar and 
Jaipdr. Blue slate is again found north of Jagdalpiir towards Seoni, and ,on 
tho banks of tho Niirangi river, where it contains iron pyrites in considerable 
quantities. A small steep range immediately south of Sitapiir is composed 
almost entirely of limestone. Passing southwards we reach tho extreme height 
of tho Tungri Dongri, where granite, gneiss, and several varieties of talcozo 
rocks aro found, and descending into tho more level parts of tho Sunkam 
tdluka clay slates, while near Sunkam compact limestone with gneiss occurs. 
On the eastern boundary of tho Bastar dependency laterite is met with, and 
at Jaipur laterite and steatite. This laterite is shaped into blocks for tho founda- 
tions of houses in Jaipdr. The steatite here is of a whitish-yellow colour; it 
is quarried and used as a building stone, and is soft enough to enable tho 
workmen to cut and fashion it with an adze. 

Iron ore is found towards tho eastern portion of tho dependency in small 
y.. , qualities, but it is not much worked. It is also 

found in immense quantities on tho Bold Dila 
and in tho valley of tho Jorivag river. The quality's good, but has hardly over 
been worked, there being little demand for it. It also occurs, though not so 
plentifully, towards thg north-western boundary. Gold is found in small quan- 
tities in the Kutri river and towards Pratappur, as also close to tho junction of 
the Kutri and Indravati rivers. 


Bastar is divided into two distinct parts — the Zaminddris or chiofships, and 

Internal divisioi^ and Roads. Kbasa or country hold directly by tlie Ml 

,Uio former occupies nearly all that portion of the 
dependency which lies south of the Indrdvati, and a small tract to the north of 
it, while almost all the country to* tho north of tho river is khdlsa. There is 
not a single made road in the state, although the configuration of tho country 
and the nature df tho soil are rather favourable than otherwise to tho construc- 
tion of fair-weather cart lines. In many places tho country is so favourable for 
wheeled carriages that if tho thick jungle on each side of the present track 
were cut down and uprooted, the communication would be complete during the 
fair season. There are, however, at certain points difficultibs of a serious nature 
to be surmounted, and for these, efficient establishments would be necessary. 
There is one route which as soon as the navigation of the Goddvarl is opened 
will assume considerable importance, viz. the great Banjdrd lino from the 
southern portion of tho Bdipdr district, which passes through a portion of 
Bastar, and thence through the Ahirl chiofship and the SironcM tdluka, to the 
head of the second barrier. At this point one branch leads to the large 
stations on the south-east coast, the other to Haidardbdd. By this route wheat 
is exported annually in great quantities from Chhattlsgarh. 

The chief exports are lac, resin, wax, galls, horns, rice, sendri ( a reddish 

Tnule and Manufacture. "‘I arrowroot, gur (molasses or 

coarse sugar), teakwood, and cocoons of the tasar 
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silk-worms. No cotton, and but a very small quantity of wheat and gram, are 
produced, and what passes through on its way to the coast is exported from the 
southern portions of the Raipur district. Large quantities of rice are, however, 
exported from Bhiipdlpatnam to the Nizilm's territory. The imports are 
considerably greater than the exports ; they consist of salt, piece-goods, bVazen 
utensils, cocoanuts, pepper, spices, opium, turmeric, &c. from the coast ; grain, 
wheat, and paper from Rdipdr ; and cotton, partly from Ruipdr and partly from 
Wairdgarh in the Chdndd district. The coast imports come by the way of Jaipdr, 
Sunkam, and Kaller. In the western portions cloth, tobacco, and opium aro 
imported from the Nizamis territories. All petty sales in Bastar- aro effected by 
barter in rice or by cowris ; but there is such a scarcity of the latter medium 
of exchange that barter is generally had recourse to. The money table is — 

20€owri3 = 1 Bori. 

12 Boris = 1 Dugdnl. 

12 Dugdnls = 1 Government Rupee. 


Manufactures there are * absolutely none worth noticing. The weavers 
make a coarse description of cloth, and the Mahdrs or Parids weave narrow 
pieces of an inferior fabric which is used for langotls by the Murids and other 
wild tribes. There is also a kind of manufacture of brass-pots from the frag- 
ments of old ones by a caste called Ghdsids. Tlio common hatchets and knives 
always to be seen in the hands of the inhabitants aro made at Madder, Bljdpiir, 
and Jagdalpdr, as even ironsmiths aro scarce in Bastar, while it is said that 
there is not a carpenter in the whole dependency. 

At Jagdalpdr there aro^nly two shopkeepers, who do little or no business. 
Throughout the rest of Bastar, with the exception of at Bijdpdr, Madder, and 
Bhdpdlpatnam, there aro none of this class, and necessarily in such a country 
there is much difficulty in procuring supplies. The* system at Jagdalpdr, as in 
Jaipdr and Kdldhandl, seems to bo for tjie rdjd to keep up granaries and store- 
houses filled with all the common necessaries of life. The grain is obtained 
at the cheapest rate, being in some tdlukas received in part payment of the 
land tax ; it is then stored up in the rdjd's godowns, and retailed to his own 
establishments and travellerti. 


Fever is prevalent to a great extent all over the dependency. It is most 
Ti- «« scvero duHng the months of September, October, 

D«e«es and E,udemica. November, ajid is ordinarily adbompaAied with 

dysentery and diarrhoea. There aro no native doctors, except in Jagdalpdr 
and in the larger villages, and even they are the most ignorant of their class. 
The people have but few remedies. The agaihotes chirayetus is used by those 
who live whore the plant grows ; where it is not to be found, popper, camphor, 
and opium are employed. Cholera is a rare visitor, not generally appearing more 
than once in twenty years, and even then being chiefly confined to the larger 
villages on 'the more frequented routes. Small-pox is common, and is greatly 
dreaded by the inhabitants. This is evident from tho number of temples 
dedicated to* tho goddess "Mdtd Devi,” which aro to be found in nearly every 
village throughout tho dependency and tho neighbouring country. The patient 
in this disease, into whose body it is supposed the goddess M4t4 has entered, is 
attended to with the most scrupulous regard. On the first appearance of the 
disease his feet are washed with cow's milk, and wiped upon the head of his 
nearest relative. Mdt4 Devi is then prayed to take under her special protection 
the family which she has honoured with a visit. The patient is placed on a clean 
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bed of fresh rice-straw, and a screen is put round him. The visits to the 
temple of Mdt4 Devi are frequent, and the idol is anointed with "chandan,” 
or ground sandalwood and water, which is then taken and sprinkled over 
tlie house in • which the patient lies, and signed on his forehead. The 
patient^s djpt is confined to fruit, cooling food, and liquids ; no medicines are 
administered. Vaccination too is unknown, but inoculation is practised to 
some extent. Besides these more serious diseases, dysentery, diarrhoea, and 
rheumatism prevail, the two former especially in the fever season. Hydrocele 
is also exceedingly common. 


The tribes and castes in Bastar are numerous. 
The principal are — 


Tribes and Castes. 

1 . Brdhman. 

2. Eajpnt. 

8. Dhiikar. 

4. K^yath. 

6. Telf. 

6. Kumbhdr. 

7. G^hira, or Cowherd. 

8. Murdr, or Gardener. 

9. Kewat, or Fisherman, 

10. Halbd or Halwa. 

1 1 . Bhatrd. 

12. Gadwd. 


13. Murid. 

14. Tagdrd. 

15. Parja. 

16. Sundi, or Spirit-dealer. 

17. Ghdsid. 

18. Nd(, or Barber. 

19. DhoJ)f, or Washerman. 

20. Mahdr, or Paria, 

2 1 . Chamar. 

22. Jhurid., 

23. Marid. 


The Brdhmans found in Bastar are for the most part congregated at and 
around Jagdalpur, and are of the following sects : — Kanojas, Jarwus, and Urids 
or Ukkals. They all eat fish, and are not interdicted from drinking water from 
the hands of the Gdhiras. The Dhdkars are the illegitimate offspring of Brdh- 
inans, and wear the sacred thread. In Bastar and in Jaipdr a practice formerly 
existed of cither bestowing this distin^ion for good service, or selling it to 
particular persons of certain castes ; but it does not follow always that all of those 
castes are now entitled to wear it. The Halbds, or Halwds, are scattered over 
the more level and cultivated tracts. They are seldpm found far south of the 
Indravati, but‘ constituie a nuineroqs class towards the northern part of tbo 
state. They dress and five better, and have a better appearance, than most 
of the other castfes; they do not eat the flesh of cows nor of swine, and 
wear the sacred * thread. Ilie Bhatrds inhabit the eastern portions of the 
dependency towards Kotpdd, Pordgarh, and Rdigarh, but are not a numerous 
caste. They cultivate the soil, and eat nearly everything except the flesh 
of the cow. A good number have the hereditary privilege of wearing the 
sacred thread. The Gadwds, or Gadbds, though scarce in Bastar, are numerous 
towards the east and in J aipdr. They subsist partly by cultivation and partly by 
labour. The dress of the men is like that of other castes, but that worn by the 
women is singular and worthy of remark. A cloth, three feet by six, made 
from the fibre of the bark of the karing tree, with horizontal bands of red, 
yellow, and blue, each about three inches in width, is secured round the waist 
by a girdle, then brought over the shoulder and fastened down in front of the 
upper part of the body. The girdle too is curious j it is composed of from forty to 
fifty separate cords of about eighteen or twenty inches in length, lashed 
together at the ends in front. A chaplet of the large white seeds of the '^kusa^^ 
grass strung together is fastened round the hair, m are also sometimes strings 
of white beads; large earrmgs of three coils of common brass wire, certainly 
5 CFG 
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three or four iuches in diameter, are auspeuded to the upper cartilage of the 
ear, and hang down to the shoulder ; and another earring resembling a brass 
button witli a stalk to it is worn in the lobe of the ear. Nose-rings are seldom 
worn. At the time of the Dasard, Holf, and other holidays ‘both men and 
women dance together to the music of a fife and drum. Sometime^ they fonn 
a ring by joining hands all round, springing towards the centre and then back 
to the lull extent of their arms, while they at the same time keep circling round 
and round ; at other times the women dance singly or in pairs, their hands 
resting on each other^s waists. When fatigued they cease dancing, and sing. 
A man steps out of the crowd and sings a verse or two improwptu. One of the 
women rejoins, and they sing at cacJi other for a sliort time. The point of these 
songs appears to consist in giving tlie sharpest rejoinders to each other ; the 
woman reflects upon the man\s ungainly appearance and want of skill as a cul- 
tivator or huntsman, and tlie man retorts by I’oproaching her with her ugliness 
and slatternly habits. Like most of lower castes in this country, they are 
addicted to drinking. 

The Mnriils inhabit the more cultivated plains around Jagdalpiir, and extend 
on the west from Ndgtokiito the boundary of Jaipur, and from Sltapiir to about 
thirty or forty miles north of the Indravati. , Tlieir dress is a waistcloth, or 
langotl, with but seldom any covering on the head ; their ornaments are neck- 
laces of red l^t^ids anjfl small brass earrings. They are active, hardy, and skilful 
cultivators, and their villages are generally clean and comfortable. They eat 
everything e^xcept the flesh of the cow, and keep great numbers of pigs. Tagdrds 
and Parjds are found in a small tract of country south of Jagdalpur, extending 
from Sltiipdr to Suiikam ;,tli(?y are a poor race, subsisting partly by cultivation 
and partly by hunting, and arc not so well clothed as tluj Marias, Bhatrds, or 
Halbds. They eat anything, oven snakes and other reptiles. On occasions of 
festivals they dance like the Gadwds, but are not smdi a characteristic race. 
The 8undfs, who are spirit-dealers, arc^i numerous class, and geiiorally dispersed 
throughout the dependency. Owing to the habits of the people they derive 
much profit from their calling. The Ghdsids are an inferior cast(?, wlio serve as 
horsekeepers around Jagdalp dr, and also mend and make brass vessels; they 
dress like the Murids, and subsist partly by cultivation and partly by labour. 
The Jhurids are found principally in the n«rth- western •parts about Ndrdinpdr 
and Pratappdr, and extend towards Kanker ; they area nurnerons class, and 
subsist partly by cultivation, and partly by hunting and the fiuits of, the forest. 
Their dress resembles that of the Murids, with wlioni they may be said to 
constitute' more than one-third of the population of tlie Bastar dependency^ 
and whom they resemble i n customs and appearance. 

The Mdrids are the most numerous caste in Bastar. They inhabit the 
densest jungles, and are a shy race, avoiding 
all contaab with strangers, and flying to the 
hills on the least alarm. In appearance they are more uncivilised than 
the Murids, Bliatrds, Halbds, Parjds, and Tagdrds, about the same in height, 
but far surpassing them in strength and agility. Their dress depends a 
good deal on their proximity to civilization, and upon the accessibility . of the 
localities they inhabit. Near Bhdpdlpatnam and Bijdpdr they are tolerably 
well clad, but in the wilder and more unfrequented parts, such as the valleys 
of the Belli Gild, and towards the Indrdvati and the Kutru tdluka, their clothing 
is of the very scantiest description. They seldom wear any covering on 
their heads^ and they rarely* possess a dhoti ; if they do, it is usually wrapped 
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round tlieir loins. Generally speaking they are exceedingly averse to the 
use of cold water; and as they wear but little clothing, and sleep on the 
bare ground (in cold weather between two fires), they are often begrimed with 
dust and ashes. They shave the head all bu^the top-knot, and as they use 
an iron knjfe for this purpose, it is not surprising to find that they dread the 
disagreeable operation, and have recourse to it as seldom as possible ; conse- 
quently their hair, which gets excessively matted, is all gathered up into one knot 
behind or on the crown. Necklaces of beads, red and white, frequently worked 
into collars of an inch or two in width, are suspended round the necks of the 
younger men, but seldom Avorn by the ciders. The ears of all are pierced from 
the upper part of the lobe, and are ornamented with small earrings oi'brass and 
iron. On the wrists the men wear brass bracelets, and round the Avaist 
is often a girdle of cowris, double or single, for which is sometimes substituted 
a belt of about ten or fifteen cords in the same form, but smaller than those 
already described as Avorn by the GadAva women. Attached to the girdle is 
generally a tobacco-box, made of a small hollow bamboo, Avith a stopper 
attached by a string. A small knife, Avithout any sheath, made of iron, 
slightly tempered, is invariably stuck in the girdle behind. Tliey sometimes 
Avear sandals made of the skin of the bison or wild buffalo, and of the rudest 
description and shape, being secured round the instep and great toe by cords 
made of grass. A hatchet hanging from the shoulder, or a bow and arroAvs, 
complete the costume of the JVl^ria as seen in his native wilds.' llio Mdrids 
seldom have matchlocks, their Aveapons being bows and arroAvs and spears. 
The bow is generally made of bamboo or of the grenrica elasticay and is about 
five feet in length. Tlie string of the bow which, owing to the impossibility of 
procuring catgut, is composed of a carefully cut slice of the outside of the bamboo, 
and secured by cords to the ends of the bow, answers the purpose exceedingly 
well. All the Milrias are expert in its use ; they often use the feet in bending 
the bow, while they pull the string with both liands. An arroAV discharged in 
this manner, it is said, would almost passthrough the body of a man or deer ; but 
it is only used from elevated positions, such as the tops of rocks, hills, and 
precipices, upon any object below. The arrows are of many forms, shapes, and 
sizes, but are all pointed with iron. There are arrows for tigers and big 
game ; arrows for fish a^d for small birds ; and arrows for boys to practice with. 
The M»4ri^s carry very heavy loads on kdAvar sticks, and badly as they are fed, no 
class of men can surpass them in this respect. They are a timid, quiet, docile 
race, and" although addicted to drinking, are not quarrelsome. Amongst 
themselves they are most cheerful and light-hearted, always laughing and joking. 
Seldom does a Marid village resound Avith quarrels or wrangling among either 
sex, and in this respect they present a marked contrast to the inhabitants of more 
civilised tracts. In common Avith many other wild races they bear a singular 
character for truthfulness and honesty; and when once they get over the feeling 
of shyness, which is natural to them, they are exceedingly frank and communica- 
tive. Curious, like all savages, the commonest article of domestic use is to them an 
object of interest ; they are quick to observe, and apt to learn. Their food 
consists of rice, where they cultivate it, but generally it is of kosra, mandia, and 
other inferior grains, with the dried flowers of the mhowa tree and the fruits 
of the forest. They are also fond of tobacco, but opium, giinja, and drugs are 
generally unknown among them. The dress of the women is of the scantiest 
description, and consists of a single fold of cloth about one to two feet in depth 
round their loins. Where cloth is cheap and easily procurable they wear a 
small sheet wrapped carelessly around them, extending from the shoulder to 
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the knee, but this is rare. They are tattooed on the face, arms, and thighs, 
which greatly disfigures them. They wear small brass earrings, and large 
bunches of beads, generally white, round their necks ; also sometimes an iron 
hoop about five inches in diameter, on which are strung small brass and iron 
rings. They seem more careless regarding personal cleanliness and appearance 
than the men. 

The M^ris, who inhabit the wild and difficult country called ^^Mddi^n,^^ or 
, Abajm^lrd,^^ are of the same class as the Mdrids ; 

but from living in a wild tract to which few 

venture, and which, from its remoteness, is quite unknown, they are even poorer 
and more uncivilised than the Mdri^s, who live in the more level country. The 
connection between the two is, however, kept up by intermarriage. The 
revenue is paid in kind in '',kosra^^ (panicum italicum), an inferior grain, which 
is their chief food. The coilection is made by the chdlki (siirkl in Telugu), a 

person whose express duty it is to go round and collect it for the zamlnddr. 

He is the only person who is acquainted with the villages, the sites of which are 
continually being changed, as one patch of dahya cultivation is forsaken for 
another. The Tells of a frontier village called Piirkeld form a sort of connecting 
link between the Mdrls and the outside world, as they are the only persons 
who venture into Abajmard for the sake of 'trade. They take coarse cloths, 
beads and salt ; and return with kosru, castor-oil seeds, and wax. In these 
wild tracts tfie Marls have the greatest fear, of a horse, or of an unusual 
number of people coming suddenly upon their villages. The course pursued by 
Captain Gliisfurd, the deputy commissioner of the Upper Goddvarl district, 
who first thoroughly explored this part of the country in cf)mpany with Captain 
F. G. Stewart, the explorer of forests, was to leave liis camp some two or 
three days' march distant, and go forward accompanied with as few people 
as possible, and without tents or other incumbrancas. On approaching a village 
he used invariably to dismount, take a guide from among the few Marias who 
accompanied him as coolies, proceed quietly to the village, and order t)io rest 
of tlie people to follow. In this manner the inhabitants were reassured, and 
never ran away, as they would certainly have done on the sudden appearance of 
the whole party. The M^iri villages are all built of grass, the walls being 
composed of a strong high grass neatly ppt together, , and aftetwards daubed 
with mud. Captain Glasfurd found the men more scantily clothed than any he 
had hitherto seen, but in all respects very similar to the Maihis. They did not 
appear to shave the head. They seemed to bo of the same size a*s the other 
wild tribes, viz. about five feet four inches in height, and well made, with large 
and muscular limbs. Most were of an exceedingly light copper colour, while 
others were actually fair. The dress of the females, like that of the men, was 
even scantier than those of the Muri^ women, consisting merely of a very small 
cloth wrapped once round the loins. Their hair was tied in a knot behind, and 
secured with a bamboo comb with four teeth. As for ornaments, they had few 
beads and fewer earrings, but were tattooed, which gave even those who might 
have had some pretensions to good looks a disagreeable appearance. Their practice 
is to tattoo themselves when about ten years old : the skin is pricked with a thorn, 
and ground charcoal mixed with the oil of a certain berry is rubbed in. Some of 
the elder women and children wore only a square patch of cloth, suspended on 
a cord fastened round the waist, upon which bamboo rings were strung. All the 
Mdridsseenby Captain Glasfurd seemed healthy, and there was a fair percentage 
of old people. Like the IV^rids, the Mdris seemed quiet, truthful, and honest, 
and though timid, they are readily reassured by kind treatment. 
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The portion of the Mddi^n country which is under Kutru is very hilly, but 
towards the north it is said to be of a inoro accessible nature. Perennial 
streams of fine clear water are numerous in these hills, the sides of which are 
covered with a fertile red soil of some depth. On these slopes the Mdris 
cultivate kosrii, and on the more level places castor-oil seeds and tobacco. 
They possess no buffaloes, bullocks, or cows, and do not use the plough, their 
only agricultural implement being a long-handled iron hoe, which they use 
in the patches where they cultivate tobacco and castor-oil seeds. They are 
not so much addicted to drinking as the Marias in the lower country, for no 
mhowa trees grow in those hills, and the m4di palm (caryota iirens) is scarce. 
They know nothing of opium and other drugs. 


The population of Bastar is divided into castes in about the following 
proportions : — 


M«drids and 

Jhurids 

Halbaa and 

Murids 

Bhatrds and 

Parjds 

Tagdrda and 
other castes 


} 


45 per cent. 
15 per cent. 
15 per cent. 
25 per cent. 


The Mdrids and Jhurius are probably a subdivision of the true Gond family. 
The Halbds are possibly a superior offshoot of the same tribe, while the 
Bhatrds and Murids may be a somewhat inferior one. The Tagdrds and Parjds 
are the lowest perhaps of all the many branches of this wide-spread race. 


The dialects in Bastar ai'e numerous, nearly every caste having its own, 
but they are most of them so similar that they 
Language and Religion. cannot be considered as distinct languages. 
Omitting Telugu, they may be roughly classed as 
the Mdrid, or aboriginal dialect, and the Halbd. The last closely resembles 
the Chhattisgarhi dialect. There is a great admixture of Mardthi in it, or 
rather there are many Mardthi affixes, and it often happens that a pure 
Hindustdni word is taken, and a Mardthi termination is added. Indeed the 
whole language in this part of the country is a jargon of Mardthi and Hindi 
words — grammar and idioms all jumbled up in indescribable confusion. It is 
spoken by the Halbds and Murids, and may be said to bo subdivided into the 
Parjd or Tagdrd, and Bhatrd dialects. It is spoken by all in Jagdalpilr, from 
the Edjdto the lowest of his subjects. The Murids, Bhatrds, Dhdkars, Gadwds, 
Mdrids, &c. all worship Danteswari/^ or, as she is sometimes called, Mduli,^' 
with Mdtd Devi,^^ Bhangdrmd'^ or Dholld Devi,^' , Gdm DevV^ 

Dangan Deo,’^ and Bhim.^^ The higher castes worship “ Danteswari and 
" Mdtd Devi,^^ with the other well known deities of the Hindd Pantheon, 
Danteswari, who is the tutelar divinity of the Rdjds of Bastar, and generally 
of the Bastar dependency, is the same as Bhawdnl or ^'Kdlf.^^ She is 
represented to have taken the ancestors of the reigning family under her 
particular protection from the time of their leaving Hinddstdn and during 
their stay at Warangal, and to have directed and accompanied them in their 
flight when driven out of the kingdom of Telingana by the Mohammadan 
as far as Dantiwdrd, where she took up her abode. The temple dedicated to 
her is at the confluence, of the Sankani and Dankani upon a narrow point 
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of land between the two rivers. The original building was erected by Anam 
Kdj, and several additions have been made to it at subsequent periods by other 
Rajas of liastar. In appearance it is a mere shed, and the sculpture, except of 
some small idols brought fryrh the ruins near Bdsur, is wretchedly done. 
Inside the temple enclosure the Ptijdri resides. This person's office is hereditary, 
and his ancestors are said to have followed Danteswari from Warangal. Two 
blocks of steatite which stand in the temple bear inscriptions * commemorating 
a prince of the N^gbansl line. 

It is said that Meria sacrifices were formerly practised at this place, but 
the fact was never satisfactorily brought home to the late R^ja or his brother, 
the present diwfin, Dalganjan 8ingh. The latter was called up to Nagpilr in 
1842 to be examined regarding the matter, and a guard was placed over the 
temple, which has up to the 'present time been continued. If the abominable 
rite ever existed, which is doubtful, it has altogether fallen into disuse, and 
the Rdjd has been made personally responsible for any recurrence of the 
practice. Most travellers, however, sacrifice a goat as they pass the shrine 
Danteswari. The grovelling superstition with which the worshippers of this 
goddess are imbued, and the awe with which she is regarded by the inhabitants, 
especially in the vicinity of Jagdalpdr, and particularly by the Raja's family, 
relatives, and attendants, is not to be surpassed in any part of India. Clothing 
is done, no bwsiness tundertaken, without consulting her ; not even will the 
Rdjd or diwdn proceed on a pleasure party or hunting excursion without con- 
sulting Mdl" (mother). Dalganjan Singh, who is in everything but name 
the ruler of the dependency, is her most bigoted devotee. Flowers are placed 
on the head of the idol, and as they fajl to the right or to the left, so is the 
reply interpreted as favourable or otherwise. 

The temples to Mdtd Devi" are perhaps as ipimcrous, or more so than 
those dedicated to Danteswari. Of the remaining deities, Bhimsen, or Bhim 
Deo, is the principal. He is represented by a post about four or five feet high 
with a knob on the top. The first grain of the season is always offered to him. 
Ho is worshipped greatly in seasons of drought, when pilgrimages are made to 
certain places, and turmeric, mud, and oil are smeared over his effigy. In 
seasons of sickness a small effigy of Danteswari is brouj^ht from* Daiitiwdrd to 
Jagdalpdr and is there worshipped, and after the sickness has abated is sent 
back again. On these occasions it is carried in a palankeen. 


Throughout the dependency the grossest ignorance and superstition prevail. 
Superstitions. minds of the people, from the highest 

to the lowest, in miserable thraldom. The simple 
and unsophisticated Grond tribes are believed. to be expert necromancers, and on 
tho most intimate footing with evil spirits. Considering their seclusion from 
civilised life, their gross ignorance, and tlie solitary jungles in which they live, 
it is perhaps not to be wondered at that •the people invariably impute their mis- 
fortunes to witchcraft. If a man's bullock dies, he puts it down to witchcraft ,* 
if his crops fail, it is because the land has been bewitched by some one who is 
at enmity with tho owner ; a lingering sickness or painful disease is laid at the 
door of an enemy ; and in short every evil that befialls a family, from the most 
common affairs of everyday life to the most serious calamity, is thus accounted for. 
In such an unhappy state of degradation and ignorance it is not surprising 


* Fide Selections from Records of Government of India, Foreign Department, No. xxxix. 
page 63. 
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that persons suspected of witchcraft are moat cruelly treated. The wonder 
is that many should be found to confess that they have the power of which they 
are accused. The usual course of procedure, when any one is suspected and 
accused of being a sorcerer, is as follows. On th'? accused person being arrested, 
a fisherman^s net is wound round his head to prevent his escaping or bewitcliing 
his guards, and he is at once subjected to the preparatory test. Two leaves of 
the pfpal tree — one representing him and the other his accusers — are thrown 
upon his out ‘Stretched hands j if the leaf in his name liill uppermost ho is sup- 
posed to be a suspicious chanicter; if the leaf fall with the lower part upwards, 
it is possible that he may be innocent, and the popular feeling is in his favour. 
The following day the final test is applied ; he is sewn into a sack, and, in the 
presence of the heads of tho village, his accusers, and his friends, is carried into 
water waist-deep, and let down to the bottom ; if the unhappy man cannot 
struggle up and manage to get into a standing posture with his head above 
water, he is said, after a short pause, to be innocent, and the assembled elders 
quickly direct him to bo taken out ; if he manages, however, in his struggles for 
life to raise himself above water, he is adjudged guilty, and brought out to be 
dealt with for witchcraft. He is then beaten by the crowd, his head is shaved, 
and his front teeth are knocked out with a stone to prevent him from muttering 
incantations. All descriptions of filth are thrown at him ; if of good caste, hog^s 
flesh is forced into his mouth ; and lastly he is driven, out ofr the country, 
followed by the abuse and execrations of his enlightened fellowmen. Women 
suspected of sorcery have to undergo the same ordeal ; if found guilty, tho same 
punishment is awarded them ; and after being shaved, their hair is attached to 
a tree in some public place. ^ ,, 

BATIA'GARH — An old town and fort in the Damoh district, formerly the 
residence of a Mardthd A'niil,^^ and the head-quarters of a considerable tract. 
It is situated on tho right bank of tho Biak, twenty miles north-west of Damoh. 
There are here a police station and a district post-office. The population is 
about 1,000 souls. 

BATKAXtARH — A zarainddri in the Chhindwdrd district. It joins Ilaral 
and Sonpdr tc the northward and westward, and is bounded on its northern 
face by the district of Nalsinghpdr. It lies almost due north of Chhindwdrd, and is 
situated partly on the lofty range of hills that intersects the northern portion of 
the district, running from near A'ddgdon on the east to A'sir on the western 
border, and thence to Shahpdr iif the Betdl district, and partly on the lesser 
ranges that intervene between it and the valley of the Narbadd. It consists 
of eighty-one villages, sixty-five of which are inhabited. The zamfnddr, who is 
a Gond by caste, receives an allowknce of 960 rupees per annum from govern- 
ment in commutation of rights formerly enjoyed by him, from which is deducted 
a quit-rent of twenty rupees. 

BAURGARH — A hill in the Jabalpdr district, situated to the soufh-west of 
Jabalpdr, rising about 500 feet above tho valley. It is formed of schistose 
quartzite,' and is separated from the general range of trap hills by a narrow^ 
gorge. Coal is found in the neighbourhood. This hill must not be mistaken 
for another of the same name thirty-three miles south of Hoshangdbdd. 

BAURGARH — An isolated granite (or granitoid) hill, near Shdhpdr in the 
Betdl district, 'some twenty-five miles north-west of Betdl. It is abruptly 
scarped on all sides but one, and has tho ruins of an old fort on the top, 
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B AUKGrARH — A forest range on the northern border of the Betdl district, 
of about one hundred square miles in extent, and containing some fine teak and 
other timber. 

©A'ZA'RGA'ON — A village in the Ndgpur district, situated in a very 
picturesque country about twenty-live miles west of Nagpdr, on the old .road 
to Bisniir and Amraoti. It consists mainly of one long broad street lining 
the road on each side. The houses arc remarkably good and substantial, and 
the whole place is clean and well kept. The number of inhabitants is 1,993, 
mostly dependent on trading. Many of these traders are Jains. Living on 
the great road to Berar and Bombay, they were in former days able to forestall 
tlie Ndgpdr traders, and taking advantage of the fluctuations of the markets, 
to make their own terms with tlio Banjara taiidas bringing salt and other 
merchandise to Nagpilr. Since the opening of the railway the importance of 
the through traflic by this— the Bisnilr route'"— has greatly fallen ofl. An 
excellent building for police, a good school-house, and other municipal works 
have recently been constructed by the municipality. On tho west side of the 
town a very line masonry reservoir was made about twenty-three years ago by 
the father of Ranoji Naik, the present proprietor of Bdzargaon. The grove on 
its embankment is a flivourite encamping place for Banjdras and travellers, 
'fhero is a fort on the south side of tho village, built about sixty years ago by 
Dvarkoji Ndi£, a coihmander of 5,000 mercenaries, and commissary general 
under Rdja Jaiioji of N.dgptir, who also founded the town. His grandson 
Gauraji succeeded to his lands and honours. Ranoji Ndik, the present repre- 
sentative of the family, receives a pension from government. 

BEL — A river rising in the higli plateau of Multai in the Betdl district, 
and one of tho chief affluents of the Kanlian. 

BELA' (Vei.a)— An agricultural town in the Ndgpdr district, ten miles 
south of Bold on the left bank of the river Wand. It is within tliree miles of the 
borders of the Wardhd district. The population numbers 5,092. The local 
committee have recently constructed here two flue baolis," scliool, and police 
buildings. Strong plain# cotton clotli is made at, and exported from Bold; 
and ^^gunny," the fabric of which tho Banjdrds' packs made,*is also largely 
manufactured, 'riio town, according to the local traditions, was founded in the 
time of the Gaulis. The fort was built by one lidi Singh Chaudhaid, a large 
landholder in those parts, whose descendants^ a re still mdlguzdrs ot^ Beld, and 
was twice destroyed during tho Piudhurf troubles. 

BELONA'" — A town in the Ndgpilr district, situated four miles north-east 
of Mowdr and fifty-six miles from Ndgpdr, oft the banks of a small tributary of 
the Wardhd. The houses are generally poor. The surrounding country is rich, 
and tho population, wbicli is purely ^agricultural, numbers 3,492 persons. 
Since octfoi has been levied hero some improvements have been taken in hand 
by the local committee, and Bclond now has its school, market-place, and 
streets. 

* BELPA'N— A small village in the Bildspilr district, situated fifteen miles 

west of Bildspur. It is believed that a natural spring here, called Narbadd,'^ 
is an emanation from the source of the great Narbada at Amarkantak. Some 
centuries ago, tho legend runs, a devout Brdhman resided at Belpdn, who at an 
advanced age was constant in his pilgrimages to Amarkantak . Though his sight * 
was dimmed with years, and his body was weak and emaciated, he still persisted 
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in these journeys, in the face of all the sufferings and inconveniences they 
entailed. As a reward, this spring was opened near his own residence, and he 
was informed that it issued from the great Narbadd. A temple was then built 
near the spring, and a large reservoir constructed. Siibsequently the Rajd of 
Ratanpdr endowed the temple with the revenues of the Belpan village, which was 
granted rent-free to the descendants of the devout Brahman. The Mardthds 
upheld the grant, which continues to be enjoyed under the British government. 

BELPATHA'R — A village in the Jabalpdr district near Jhdnslglult, at 
which the viaduct of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway crosses the Narbaddl 

BEMARAM — A block of teak forest belonging to tho group described 
under tho article Ahirl.” 

BENI" — A town in tho Bhanddra district, situated on tho Waingangd, about 
fifty miles north-east of Bhanddra. It contains 534 houses, with a population 
of 2,589 souls. There is here a small trade in cqtton -cloth locally manufac- 
tured ; and the dyers of Beni are noted for the excellence of their colours and 
of their patterns for carpets, &c. There are a small government school and a 
pblice outpost in the town. The site is well raised and open, and tho climate 
is considered healthy. 

BERIA" — A market-town in the Nimdr district, about twenty-eight miles 
N.B. of Khandwd, containing 1,200 inhabitants. It was founded in the time 
of the Ghorl dynasty of Mdlwd. A largo reservoir was then constructed at 
Ldchord, about two miles south of the town. It had long been breached and 
useless, when Captain French, political agent, rcpaii'Cd it in A.n. 1846. It now 
irrigates about two hundred acres of land, and supplies tho town with abundance 
of pure water. There are here a police station-house and government school ; and 
a weekly market is held on Sundays. Among the inhabitants are a good many 
Jain merchants, who are building a handsome temple in their peculiar style. 

BERKHERr — A small village in the Damoh district on tho right bank 
of the Sondr, and on tho high road to Sdgar from Damoh. Tho encamping- 
ground on the banks of the river is good. * 
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A district lying entirely in the hill country, comprising the westernmost 
« , , ... section of the great Sdtpurd plateau. Beyond its 

enera esenp lom western border the Berdr country begins. On the* 

north it is bounded along its whole length by the Hoshangdbdd district and the 


Makrdi territory, and on the east by 

1*1 I 1 , n .. 


i ; while of its southern border 


the eastern half touches the Ndgpdr district, and the western half marches with 
Berdr. It is situated between 2V 20' and 22® 35' of north latitude, and 
77® 20' and 78® 35' of east longitude; and has a meain elevation above the sea of 
about 2,000 feet, though some points of course are much higher, reaching to little 
6 cpo . 
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short of 3,700 feet above the sea level. Essentially a highland tract, but pos- 
sessing every variety of external feature, it divides itself naturally into several 
distinct portions, differing both in outwaid appearance, character of soil, and 
geological formation*. The chipf town of Bet ill is contrically situated, and lies in 
a level basin of rich soil, traversed by the perennial streams of the Machn^ and 
Siimpna, and shut in by abrupt lines of stony hills on all sides but the west, where 
it is bounded by the deep valley of the Tapti, clothed oiv either side with dense 
jungle. This tract is almost entirely under cultivation, and is studded with 
numerous and thriving village communities. To the south lies a rolling plateau 
of basaltic formation, with the sacred town of Multaf, and the springs of the river 
Tapti at its highest point, — extending over the whole of the southern face of the 
district, and finally merging into the wild and broken line of ghdts which lead 
down to tho lower country of the plains. This part of the district consists of a 
succession of stony ridges of trap-rock, enclosing valleys or basins of fertile soil 
of very varying extent and capabilities, to which the cultivation is mostly 
confined, except where the sl^allow soil on the tops of tho hills has been turned to 
account. The whole of the culturable soil has now been taken up ; there are but 
few trees ; and the general aspect is bare and miinviting. To the north of 
Betiil tlicre lies a tract of poor country, thinly inhabited, and sparsely cultivated, 
terminating in the main chain of the Satpura hills, beyond which a considerable 
fall takes pla^o in the general level of tlie country. North again lies an irre- 
gular plain of sandstone formation, having in places the appearance of a vast 
park, well wooded, but with a scanty population, and little cultivated land, much 
of it being virtually unlit for the plough. To the extreme north the district is 
bounded by a line of hills which rise abruptly out of the great plain of the 
Narbada valley. Tho weslern portioh of this tract is a mass of hill and jungle, 
inhabited almost wholly by Gonds and Kurkils. It has but a few hamlets, 
isolated by long tracts of waste land, and when seen from the top of somo 
neighbouring hill presents the appearance of a vast unbroken wilderness. 


The principal rivers of the district are the Taptf, tho Wardhii, the Bel, 
the Machnd, the Sdinpna, and the Moran. The first three of these rise in the 
high plateau of Multdi, which thus sends its waters both to the western 
and eastern coasts. Tho Tawd rises in Chhindwdrd, and flowing, for a short 
distance only, through the north-east corner of this clistrict, eventually joins 
the Narbada above Hoshangdbdd. ^J'heso are tho only rivers of any size; but 
throughout the district, and more especially in tho Multdi and A'tner parganas 
amid the trap formation, there are a number of smaller streams which retain 
water in places all the year round. Somo use is made of those for irrigation. 

main roads * radiate from the centre of 
the district- 


( 1 ) 

( 2 ) 

( 3 ) 

(4) 

(5) 


From Badnur (Betiil) towards Ndgpdr; partially bridged. 

a towards Hoshangdbdd ; bridged the whole way. 
,, „ towards Mau via Ilardd. 

jy ,j towards Ellichpdr and Badnerd; partially brl 

„ „ towards Chhindwdrd. 


Carts can travel at all seasons of the year on the above five roads. 


There is also a branch road from Shdhpdr towards Sohdgpdr. 


* See Appendix A. 
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The only high-level plateau' k on tlie IrilUof Klkiuht, in the south-west 
corner of the district. This forms part of a range 
adjoining tlie hills of G^walgiirli and Chikalda in 
Ber^ir^ and attains a heiglitin places of 8,700 feot^abovo the sea. It is almost out 
of roach of the hot winds, and would no doubt be an agreeable residence during* 
the hot season. The present difficulty is the want of water, all efforts to obtain 
well-water having hitherto failed, and all supplies having to bo brought a con- 
siderable distance from the base of the hi^l. The cliinato of Bet ill generally, at 
least to Europeans, is fairly salubrious; its height above the plains and the 
neighbourhood of extensive forests moderate the great heat of the sun, and 
render the temperature pleasant throughout the greater part of the year. During 
the cold season the therraornotcr at night continually tails to several degrees 
below the freezing point; little or no hot wind is felt before the end of April, 
and even then it ceases after sunset. The nights in the hot season are invari- 
ably cool and pleasant. During the monsoon the climate is very damp, and at 
times even cold and raw, thick clouds and mkt env(jlopiug the sky for many days 
together. The average rainfall is forty inches. In the denser jungles of course 
malaria prevails for months after the cessation of the rains, but the Gonds do 
not appear to suffer much from its effects. Travellers and strangers are, 
however, liable to fever of a severe type at almost all seasons of the year. 
In xippendix 11 will be found a table of observations taken in 18G^. 


The geology of Betill is very remarkable. The appended extracts, fropi a 
description by Mr. Blanford of the Geological 
Survey*, will give a good idea of it : — 


The tract described consists pyincipally (»f the upper drainage area 
of the Tapti as distinguished from tlnut of its great 
affluent, the Ptlrnii. A smhll portion of the country 
drained by the tributaries of the greater Tawu, and tjiereforo within the 
Narbada watershed, is also included. ****** 


All the southern and western portions of this area are of trap. Around 
Bctiil, and for some distance wes^t of that town, 
infra-trappean rocks ar,e met with. * * South 

of this (tht5 Tawa valley) is a bejt of high ground upon which Betiil stands. 
To the north this is composed of metamorphic rocks ; to the south all is trap. 

'‘.The boundary of those rocks from Ahnld to Sohagpur and thence 
westward south of Betul is natural and not faulted. Its features are well 
.marked, the traps rising in a continuous range, flat-topped, as usual, to the 
south, while the very granitoid metamorphics either occupy a level plain or 
• form isolated hills and short ranges. Upon some of the latter outliers of trap 
. occur, but they are of no great size. At one spot there is a small patch of 
conglomerate between the base of the trap and the metamorphics. Gneiss, 
rather less granitoid than further ^ast, but still highly crystalline, forms the 
hills stretching across to the north of the civil station of Badridr. Some 
crystalline limestone was found in them, but it was so much intermixed with 
felspar as to be useless for burning into lime. 

The highly cultivated plain of Betiil is composed of a thick alluvial 
deposit, entirely devoid of black soil.f It is traversed by the upper portion 


* Memoirs of the Geological Survey of India, vol. vi. part 3, pp, 1 08^. 
t This is one of numerous instances( in which the bouncBiry of the traps is the boundary of 
the IHack soil also. 
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of the Machn 4 river, a trib^jtary of the Taw 4 , The range of low trap hilk 
already mentioned bound this valley to the south, and form, in fact, the 
parting ridge between its drainage and that of the Tapti. 

'' Along this low scarp the bods of trap are in part horizontal, in other 
places they have a very low southern dip. For some distance along the 
range there is a bed, and in places probably two beds of intertrappean 
sedimentary deposits, abounding in fossils. The most eastern locality 
where this is seen is east of Bay^wadi ; beyond that to the eastward the 
intertrappean band probably thins out. An unfossiliferous calcareous mass 
w’as met with hear Kh^pa, still further east, but it was at a higher level, 
and, if belonging to an intertrappean bed, must have been part of a distinct 
stratum from that seen at Bayawadi. About Sohagpdr and further east no 
trade of any intertrappean bed could be found. The fossiliferous bed is 
best exposed near the village of Lohdrf, and on the sides of the road from 
Betul to Dholan and Mausdd. At the top of the ghdt, upon this road, there 
arc inaiiy scattered fragments containing shells, wood, cypridcs, &c., but 
no bed is seen in place. On the face of the hill, however, a few feet below 
the top there is a bed scarcely distinguishable in mineral character from 
the trap, from tlie debris of which it appears to have been composed, bnt 
abounding in fossils, especially physa prinsepii, lymiieaj paliidina, valvata, 
and plants. Lower down there is a thin band of very silicious rock 
resembling horn stone, also abounding in shells. It is not quite clear that 
this bed is distinct from the upper one, but it has much the a]:)pearanco of 
being so, and it is higlily probable that the fragments found on the top of the 
ghdt are from a still higher bed. 

''The principal sedimentary *band was seen in place at Surgaon, and 
traced by fragments further. The same or another occurs also south of 
Kcri, on the road leading south to the Tapti (the Betiil and Ellichpilrroad), 
and again south of the river, near the top of the ghat, ascending to the 
tableljind. It abounds in fossils everywhere. 

“ 'I'lio traps south of Betitl are mostly horizontal until the neighbour- 
hood of the scarp at the verge of the Ber^r plain. 

’^1.^0 the west of Betdl the metaraorphic rocks disappear gradually 
beneath the trap, not being all covei*ed up at oifce as to the south, but 
stretching in valley lar within the trap hills. Between the two series also in 
this direction conglomerates and sandstones are met with, which represent 
similar beds in tlxo Dlidr forest and elsewhere, and are almost certainly 
representatives of the Bagh beds. 

Commencing north-west of Betdl the sandstone represented 04 the 
very edge of Mr. Medlicott’s map near Koprdbanl is about 100 feet thick, 
coarse, and conglomcritic in part, and resembling that on the top of 
Eatanmal hill, north of Chota Udepdr, and that of the Dhar forest. Like 
then; it contains small pebbles of red jasper. It forms near Koprdbdni, 
a small plain on the top of a rise of metamorphio rock. It is represented 
by Mr. Medlicott as Mahddeva — a circumstance which is in favour of the 
identification of that formation with the cretaceous beds of Bagh. 

^^At Chikli, south-east of Koprdbdni, there is no sandstone at the 
site of the present village, and trap rests directly upon the metamorphics. 
Just south, however, at the old site the sandstone recurs, and extends 
away to the south towajpds Alampdr, east of which village it becomes much 
thicker, and cov'ers a tract of country extending for about three miles ^ng 
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the Chicholi and Betdl road. Very little, . however, is seen at the surface. 
A well at Alampdr, sunk just south of the road, passed through a few feet 
of trap, and was then dug for at least twenty-five feet through argillaceous 
sandstone, bright brick-red in colour, but in part mottled with white and 
lilac. The greater part of the sandstone fs coarse and conglonieritic, but 
argillaceous bands, red or purple in colour, occur occasionally.* Some of 
the sandstones are hard, massive, and white in colour, like those of Sdlbaldi 
in Berdr. The whole thickness must be considerable. * * The areas of 
sandstone and metamorphics are in reality dotted over with outliers of the 
higher formations, and the lower beds are exposed frequently within the 
main boundary of the traps. 

There must be a great thickness of sandstone in the valley of Khattd- 
pdni and Khdradpdr. The beds are massive, ^biit still distinctly bedded, 
and have a general dip to the south. On the hills south-west of Khattd- 
pdni a comparatively thin band of horizontal conglomerate is alone met 
with. This is in favour of the Khattdpdni pandstones being something 
distinct. Similar beds to the hust, and with the same close resemblance to 
the conglomerates of Chikli, are traced between the traps and meta- 
morphics south of the Tapti. ^ They are constantly conglomeritic, containing 
pebbles of various coloured quartzites, red jasper, &c. They are not fels- 
pathic, nor do they contain calcareous or ferruginous concreti(^ns. At Bori 
close to the road leading through Jin to Kiri some of the sandstone is so 
much mixed with silica as to be in part converted into chert. This has bben 
shown to be a common character in the B4gh and Lametd beds. 

There is a peculiar inlier of metamorphics and sandstone exposed in 
tlie Tapti south-west of Betill. To fhe north about Ohikli, Alarapdr, &c. 
the traps are horizontal, but they roll over to the south just north of the 
river, and the lower rocks are for the most part concealed by them. The 
'’.Papti, however, runs in a deep narrow gorge, in the bottom of which the 
iiifratrappean rocks are exposed again. At the eastern extremity, which 
is near Kiri, no sandstone occurs, but a few miles to the west it comes in, 
and continues to be exposed further to the west than the metamorphics 
are. On the road from Betiil to Ellichpdr this trough of metamorphic 
rocks is crossed, arid the base ci the trap south of tho river appears to be 
decidedly lower than to the north, showing tho sharp southern dip of the 
base of the traps. Here the river runs from east to west, but a little higher 
up it runs from the south, and just above the turn the traps alone occur in 
the river bed, the top of the metamorphics having dipped under them.^^ 

The most important outcrops of coal in this district will be found thus 
, described in the Memoirs of the Geological 

Survey of India, Vol. 11. Part 2, p. 268 

2. Sulit Nala — Only strings three or four inches thick occur, as 
noted by Mr. Medlicott. 

3. About two miles east of Shdhpdr, in the Machnd river, a seam two 
feet three inches thick is seen associated with shale, and a lower seam three 
inches thick, as above mentioned. The upper seam can be traced for a 
short distance, about one hundred yards. 

4. Mardanpdir, on the Machnd — Mr. Medlicott saw two seams here ; 
one was probably concealed by sand at the time of my visit, but it was only 
six inches thick; the other amounts to three fegt in places, but is extremely 

* It is possible that these rocks may be the same as those of Kamthi near N%phr. 
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variable. The roof is again coarse sandstone.* I’ho seam is seen for several 
yards along the south (right) bank of the stream, but is not seen where, 
if continuous, it should recur on the north bank. It is possible that 
there may be a fault, but I could find no indication of one ; it appeared to 
me that the associated sandstone reappeared without the coal seam, and my 
impression was that the latter had thinned out and vanished completely. 

'^5. lUwandeo, on the Tawfi river— A. careful description and a 
measured section of this locality are given by Mr. Medlicott at page 1 64 of 
the Memoirs ; yet such changes have been produced by the stream in ten 
years that I had much difficulty in recognising several of the beds. I 
believe the rocks in the upper part of the section to be better exposed on 
the whole now than they were in 1855, while the lower portion is now 
comparatively concealef}. I counted eleven outcrops of coal, Mr. Medlicott 
thirteen, of which he considers several to be repetitions caused by small 
faults. At the same time he mentions that ther(3 was no clear evidence of 
faulting, and I certainly^ flo not think there is any in the upper part of the 
section, and I think, so far as the number of seams exposed is concerned, 
that he has underrated the resources of the spot rather than otherwise. 
Some of the coal is of excellent quality, and one or two seams are four feet 
thick, in places at all events. 

the otter hand the roof is frequently, though not always, coarse 
sandstone. The seams are not of oven thickness throughout, some, per- 
haps all, being very variable. Most of them are only seen for a few feet, and 
in only two cases could I trace them the whole distance across the river. One 
so traced varied but slightly in thickness,being about one foot to one foot three 
inches ; the other was two feet thick on one bank of the stream and gradu- 
ally thinned away, vanishing completely before reaching the other bank, less 
than fifty yards distant. Both these seams were associated with flags and 
shales. 

^^It will thus be seen that, except at Bavvandoo, not one seam is 
known to occur exceeding three feet in thickness, and I doubt if any seam 
of that thickness can be profitably rained in India. I am aware that much 
thinner seams are worked in England, some, I believe, not exceeding eighteen 
inches, though that is exceptional. But in Englaild there are three advan- 
tages at least which arc wanting in India. Ilieso are — 1, A large local 
demand. 2, Excellence of quality. 3, A skilled mining population.” 

The forests are very extensive, the whole uncleared region occupying 
some 700 square miles. Five of the best timber- 
boaring tracts have been reserved by the govern- • 
ment ; they contain a vast quantity of young teak, with some fine trees ; some 
magnificent sdj {pcntaptcra glabra) ^ kawa {pGntapte7'a arjuna), shisham 
(dalbergia latifolia), sdlai {bosiveUia thurifera), and other good timber trees. The 
unreserved wastes have been divided into lots of 3,000 acres, for sale or grant 
on clearance leases. The woods aro under the management of the district 
authorities, and are guarded by the forest law. 

Of the Iiistory of the district we know nothing until wo come to quite 
jj. ^ recent times. We do indeed know that the dis- 

trict must have been the centre of the first of the 
four ancient Gond kingdoms of Kherlii, Deogavh, Mandia, and Chanda, but 
except an occasional mention in Farishta, no historical information as to the 
KherJd kinn-dom remains. 
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The following particulars regarding >the Kherld Gond dynasty are taken 
from Farishta.^ These princes are first mentioned in 1398, when they are 
said to have had great wealth and power, being possessed of all the hills of 
Gondwdna and other countries. About that year Narsingh Rdi of Kherld invaded 
Berdr, but was defeated by Firoz Shdh, the 6dhmani king. Twenty years 
afterwards Kherld was invaded by Sultfoi Hoshang Shdh of Mdlwd, and reduced 
to the position of a dependency on that kingdom. About 1427 the Edjd of 
Kherld invoked the assistance of the Bdhmani kings against Hoshang Shdh of 
Mdlwd^ who was defeated, and had to withdraw into his own territories. Six 
years later, however, in 1433 the Mdlwd prince, taking advantage of the war 
between the kings of Gujardt and the Deccan, again invaded Kherld, and 
entirely reduced the fortress and its dependent territories. This conquest was 
recognised by the Bdhmani king on the condition that^his claim to Berdr should 
thenceforward stand unquestioned. For thirty-four years Kherld remained 
undisturbedly in the possession of tho kings of Mdlwd, but in 1467 it was 
again besieged and taken by the Bdhmanipower.* It was, however, restored by 
treaty on the former conditions. A century afterwards the kingdom of Mdlwd 
became incorporated into the dominions of the Emperor of Delhi. 

It is said that a Gaull power supplanted tho ancient Gond dynasty, and 
that it again yielded to a second Gond upheaval. Be this as it may, it is not 
until the commencement of the eighteenth century that we touch, upon history 
at all. At this time {a.d. 1703) the Musalmdn convert Gond Edjd Bakht 
Buland reigned at Deogarh, in the present Ohhindwdrd district, and possessed 
the whole of the Ndgpiir country below the ghats. He was succeeded by Chdnd 
Sultdn, who had two sons, the elder, Burhdn Shdh, and the second, Akbar Shdh. 
When Chdnd Sultdn died in 1739, thes’e two boys being very young, Wall 
Shdh, an illegitimate son of Chdnd Sultdn, usurped the throne. The boys' 
mother then applied to Eaghojl Bhonsld, the Mardthd ruler of Berdr, for assist- 
ance ; he came with an array, killed Waif Shdh, released the boys, and put 
them both on the throne on their promising to pay him half tho revenue of 
their kingdom. Eaghojl then retired to Berdr, but received half tho revenue 
of the Deogarh kingdom, according to agreement, until a.d. 1742. 

In 1 743 Burhdn Shdh and Akbar Shdh quarrelled,-on which the Gonds rose in 
rebellion and plunderec^i tho country for a whole year, but were put down by 
Eaghojf, who being again called in, supported Burhdn Shdh and expelled Akbar 
Shdh. Soon after he (Eaghojf) removed Burhdn Shdh to Ndgpilr ; and though 
the country above the ghdts was for some time left under the nominal authority 
of the Gond rdjd, yet the eastern part at any rate was virtually annexed to the 
kingdom of the Bhonslds. 

In A.D. 1818, after the defeat and flight of Apd Sdhib, this district formed 
part of the territory ceded to tho British for payment of the contingent, and by 
the treaty of 1826 it was formally incorporated with the British possessions. 
Detachments of British troops were staT;ioned at Multdf, Betdl, and Shdhpdr in 
1818, in order to cut off A pd Sdhib' s escape westward from Pachmarf, but J)0 
passed the line and got off. A military force was quartered at Betdl until 
June 1862. 

The entire population aomunted at the census of 1866 to 258,335 souls, and as 
the area of the district is about 4,1 18 square miles, 
Population. ragerate of about 62*7 to the 

• Brigg’s Farishta, Ed. 1829, vol. ii. pp. 371 ff-, 407 ff., 415, 479 ; vol. iv. pp. 178, 180, 183, 
228/. 
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square mile. In however, the population rate is as high as 119 to the 

square mile, while in the forest reserves and other waste tracts there are often not 
more than four or five human beings in a similar area. 

Of the agricultural community the prevalent caste are the Mar^tM ICunbfs. 
They occupy the southern parts of the district, and originally emigrated from 
Ndgpiir and Berlir. Distinct from them are the Pardesf, or foreign Kurmls, a 
race from Upper India speaking the Hindustani language ; these are confined to 
the immediate neighbourhood of Betdl, whither they immigrated under the 
grandfather of the present proprietor of Betdl, Tezi Singh. 

Besides the Pardesi Kurmis above noticed, there are the Desi or Dholwar 
Kunbis, who also speak the Hindustdni language. These are chiefly confined to 
a few villages of the small tdluka of Rdmpdr. Next to the Kunbis in point of 
numbers come the Bhoyars, a race said to have come originally from Upper 
India j they are hard-working and industrious cultivators, thoroughly alive to 
the advantages of irrigation, , and generally expending much labour and capital 
#in the sinking of wells. They are unfortunately addicted to drink, which is 
said to have led many of thorn into debt and difficulties. They are settled 
chiefly in the Multdf pargana. Rdjputs are. found in the Multdi pargana, 
in the villages adjoining the Chhindwdrd district, and also in some few of the 
villages of thq A'tnor pargana in the south. Their numbers are very inconsi- 
derable. The most sfcilful cultivators are the Mails; a sprinkling of these is to 
bejEbund throughout the whole of the open parts of the district. Kirdrs are 
the next in importance of the agricultural community, and are about equal in 
numbers to the Mdlls, and are also distributed more or loss all over the district. 
As regards social status 'they are 'inferior to the abovementioned castes, 
who maintain a general feeling of social equality, though, of course, keeping 
completely apart in all ceremonial observances. They are hard-working 
and industrious ; but the majority, of them are poor, and not ' very good 
cultivators. 

The other numerous classes, besides the agriculturists proper, are Tells 
(oil-pressers), Kaldls (distillers), Musalradns, and Brdhmans ; these two last live 
chiefly in the larger villages; Gaul Is, pastoral inhabitants of these il'pland regions, 
who live by flocks and herds, and by occasional tillage ; a low caste Hindd 
tribe called Ragara ; Gdrpagdrls, Avhose profession it is to avert hail ; and the 
usual miscellaneous society of artisans, shopkeepers, and religious ‘sectarians. 
The hill tribes of Gonds and Kurkds demand separate notice, though it must 
necessarily be short. 

The Gonds are found in all the wild and jungle villages, and also in some 
of the more open ones, where they live chiefly by 
Aboriginal tribes. manual labour in the fields, following* the plough 

or tending'cattle. 

The Kurkds are almost entirely confined to a few tdlukas of the Sdulfgarh 
pargana, which belong to a Kurkd proprietor, Gendd Patel. Some of them 
are very industrious in the cultivation of rice, but the majority of them are 
very similar to the Gonds in character and disposition. Neither class has any 
idea or wish beyond living from hand to mouth ; and thus taking no thought 
for the morrow, they are often obliged to put up with little food and 
scanty clothing. Their favpuritei mode of livelihood is by cutting grass and 
firewood, which they sell in the nearest market ; but they also carry on a little 
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agriculture, cliiefly in the method termed dahya. The two tribes are clearly 
distinct one, from the other. The Gonds have a religion and language of their 
own. They are subdivided into about twenty tribes ; and they count twelve 
and a half religious sects, the separating characteristic being the number of 
gods worshipped by each. Seven is the numl/er most usually adored. The 
lowest caste of all worships any number of gods, and indeed anything having 
been left out (according to popular tradition) when the formal distribution of 
deities to each sect orginally took place. 

Births and marriages are celebrated by certain curious and peculiar 
customs, and a suitor will serve for his wife during a stated number of years 
after the manner of Jacob. As a rule they bury their dead, and sometimes kill a 
cow over the grave ; but the more prosperous Ikmilies now occasionally burn 
their dead according to the custom of the Hindus, whoso ancient and exclusive 
rites are invariably imitated by the outcast tribes as they rise in the scale of 
civilisation. There is some tendency to suppose for the Gonds a Scythian 
origin,— ‘to view them as the stranded waif of sofno of the Scythian immigra- 
tions, which undoubtedly penetrated very far into India at a period antecedent 
to the Christian era. The language has certainly some intermixture with Tamil; 
but this may have been subsequently aerjuired. The religion of thh Kurkiis, 
or Muwjisfs, is essentially different from that of the Gonds, being imitative 
of Hinduism, They worsliip the Ilindil Maluldeva, the Sun, and Ddla Deo. 
^riiey do not touch cow^s flesh, and will neither oat nor dVink with the Gonds. 
They worship their ancestoi*s, as do also the Gonds. ^Hiey have no priesthood, 
hy class or profession, and tlunr ceremonic's are performed by the ciders of the 
family. The rites at births and marriages differ from those of the Gonds, 
except in the matter of drinking-bouts; which afo religiously held on such 
occasions in either tribe. The Irish practice of waking the dead, or something 
like it, is also common to tho funeral rites both of Gonds and Kurkds. The 
latter sometimes bury, and sometimes burn, burial being probably tho more 
ancient custom, as in every nation. Tho Kurkil language is said to have some 
affinity with tho SauthHll and Uriya; it has no connection whatever with the 
Gond, although the habits of life of tho two tribes are much the same, and in 
personal appearance they are not unlike eaeli other. 

Under the old Maritlid government each village had its patel, or headman. 
Tenures collected the rents fi-om the tenants, and paid 

, them into the government treasuries, subtracting 

his authorised percentage. lie had also certain powers to decide criminal 
charges, and was the general arbiter of village disputes. As long as these 
duties were satisfactorily performed the offic('. remained in the family, and thus 
became very frequently hereditary. But the exactions of the Mardthd govern- 
ment in its wars at the beginning of this ce#tury drove out the race of Watan- 
ddrs, or hereditary patois, and brought in a swarm of speculating farmers, 
who took the villages at rack-rents, and who never lasted long. The farms 
were continually changing hands; one man got hold of several vill^iges, and the 
old Patel merged into the modern Mdlguzdr. This state of affairs seems to 
have lasted up to 1837, when a light settlement for the long period of twenty 
years enabled those who then possessed, the estates to hold on and prosper; 
and it is on these men or their descendants that the settlement just completed 
has finally conferred proprietary right. The present proprietors have full 
liberty to dispose as they will of their land, subject only to the payment, by 
the possessor, of the government revenue, and, to the recognition of suen 
tenant-right as has been recorded. ACany of the cultivators have certain rights 

7 cro 
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of occupancy, and of liolding* at fixed rents under certain conditions. All such 
claims have "been inquired into and determined according to law an4 custom. 

The principal agricultuml products of the district are wheat and pulses, more 
than three-fourths of the open lands being deroted 
Agncu ture. these crops. 'J^he seed is sown in October, no 

manure is need, and the fields are very rarely irrigated; the grain ripens early 
in the spring. The autumn harvest is important only in the hill villages. 
Cotton is raised, but its cultivation is not well understood ; also jaw^rf (millet), 
a little rice, kutki (an inferior rice), kodo (a kind of rye), and other poor grains. 
The ddhya system of cultivation is widely j)ractisedby the hill tribes. A newpiece 
of ground, generally on a hill slope or edge of a stream, is selected and cleared 
of all jungle. The surface is then covered over with logs of wood of varying 
size, and these again with smaller brushwood. This work goes on during the 
hot weaf^Jier to let the new-cut wood get properly dry ; just before the rains the 
wood is set fire to and thoroughly burned to ground, and after the first fall of rain 
the seed is scattered among t^lie ashes; when the ground is steep it is generally 
thrown in a lump along the top of the plot, and is left to be washed to its place 
by the rains. Sugarcane does very well in lletdl. The Otaheite cane was 
introduced many years ago by Colonel Sh^eman ; but the common plant of the 
country is more extensively grown. It is planted in January and ripens in 
December.* ppiiiin cultivation is carried on chiefly in the Multdf pargana. The 
sowing usually begins in November; in February the ])laut flowers, and the 
pods are ripe about March. The juice extracted is exported in its raw state by 
the merchants, who buy it up and send it to Indore or elsewhere for manufacture. 
The area under cultivation is reckoned at 2,400 acres, which are said to give an 
outturn of 180 maunds of 80 ll)s. weight. 


The district is divided for revenue purposes into two tahsfls— Multdi 
, . . and Betitl ; and for police purposes into the six 

" station circles of MuUui, Hetdl, A'tner, Shdhpdr, 

BauHgarli or Chicholl, and Bordihi, and twenty-two outposts. Multdi and 
Bordihi are within the Multai talisil, and the other four in the Betdl tahsfl. 
The revenues for ISOB-OO are as follows: — laud revenue, Rs. 1,91,592; excise, 
Rs. 72,188; assessed taxes^ Rs. 11,367 ; forests, Rs. 12,183; stnnips, Rs. 27,436. 
. Among the objects of interest may* be mentiom^d the fort of Kherla, 
w 1 situated on a small isolated hill about four miles 


Remarkable places. 


east of the civil station. This was the seat of 


government under the Gonds and preceding rulers, and hence the district 
was, until the time of its annexation to the British dominions, known as 
the “ Kherhi Sarkar.^^ The local legend is that the fort was built by a Rdjd 
Jayapdl ; and it is more than probable that ho and his^family were Gonds by 
origin. The place afterwards fcll^into the hands of the Mohammadans, for 
many parts of the buildings now remaining are unmistakeably the offspring of 
Moslem art. The temple near Bhaisdalu is supposed to be of Buddhist origin, 
and was olice of considerable extent, as is evidenced by the masses of stone 
lying about. The entrance, and a portion of th(? pillars of the facade in front 
of it, are still standing, and the carving in many parts is still wonderfully clear, 
though probably not much under three hundred years old. Additions have 
been made to the original structure, as is shown by the introduction of palpable 
obscenities into some of the carvings, the majority of which are quite free 


* The total area umler cultivation is (186/) about 8,(K)0 acres, and the yield of gur (molasses) 
18 estimated at 80,000 maunds of 80 lbs. 
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from any sucli objectionable subjects. A large plpal tree has grown out of the 
rear of the building and displaced large portions of the masonry, and has also 
destroyed tho dome. As in all similar buildings in this part of India of a like 
age, no cement of any kind was used in uniting the several layers of stone. The 
temple near Sdlbaldi is also said to be of BuHdhist origin, and is of equal 
antiquity with that of Bhaisdahf, but is in an even more advanced state of dila- 
pidation. A number of temples of various ages and descriptions of architecture, 
but none of any remarkable beauty as regards ornamentation, are found at 
Multdl, surrounding the artificial tank at that place, from the centre of which 
the river Tapti is said to take its rise : hence the reputed sanctity of the locality, 
and the consequent accumulation of temples in its honour. Another collection 
of temples, but of more modern construction, is to bo found at Muktagiri on 
the confines of Berdr and within ten miles of Ellichpdr. llioy are clustered 
together on the side of a hill in the immediate neighbourhood of a considerable 
fall of water ; the site is extremely picturesque, and the place one of considerable 
resort for the residents of Ellichpur. These temples are all in good order. 
There are also ruins of old forts at Baurgarh and Jdmgarh in the north, 
Sauligarh in the west, and Jotpilr, where was once the seat of a minor Gond 
dynasty, in the east. 


APPENDIX A. 

(BETU'L.) 

L 

The Main Roadjmn Badmir (Betdl) towards Ndgpury and information regarding it. 


Badndr 



Betdl 


S^Bundri . 
MuM .... 


Chichend^ 


14 


28- 


38 


Civil station— sardls in sadar and kotln bazar— dliaritable 
dispensary — church — dak bungalow— town and female 
school-houses — sadar distillery— water from river — three 
tanks and numerous wells — police head-quarters, and 
imperial post-office. , 

No sarai or covered accommodation for travellers — water 
from river and wells — several large topes of mango trees 
for shelter during dry weather — town police post— chari- 
table dispensary — imperial post-office — Baniiis put 
travellers up — a ])atel has a good garden on the English 
system — vegetables procurable in season — about 5,000 
inhabitants. 

Sard! — water from wells — ^large village — resthouse for 
Europeans. 

Sard! — water from tank and wells— town — 5,000 inhabi- 
tants — police station-house — district^ post-office — 
charitable dispensary — town school— dak bungalow— 
tahsil — imperial post-office. 

Sarai— water from river Wardhd— supplies cannot be ob- 
tained here for more than two or three people at a time. 
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II. 


The main Route from Badmr (Betal) towards Hoshang&budt and information 

regarding it. 


Badniir 

Miles. 

Same as route No, I. 

Nimpanf 

13-5 

Sar^i— room for Europeans, with khidmatgar — water from 
wells and river — police outpost — supplies plentiful. 

Shalipdr 

26-0 

Water from river Machii^ — shopkeepers give travellers 
and traders accommodation in their shops — supplies 
plentiful — police station-house and district post-office 
— resthouse for Europeans unfurnished — charitable 
‘ dispensary — village school-house — large bridge over 
Machna. • 

DUr 

35-1 

Sarai — room for Europeans, with khidmatgar — water from 
a well— supplies very scanty — police outpost — supplies 

% 

• 

have to come from Bordha, eight miles off. 

Kesld 

43 

Water from wells and river— shed for travellers — supplies 
plentiful — police outpost — good encampment under 
trees in fine weather. 

* • 




III. 


The main Route from Badmir (Betiil) towards MhoWy via Hardoy and information 

regarding it- 



« 

Miles. 

• « 

Badnfir , , 


Same as route No. I. 

ChichoU 

lO-G 

Police station-house and district post-office — water from 
well and tank — saraf — a good Inrge village — supplies 
plentiful — a village school-house just built. 

■* 

Police outpost — water from river and well — sarai — a few 




29 

huts — malguzar has just built a substantial house — 



plenty of Gonds — villages within two miles. 

Gawiisen ; 

40 

Police outpost — water from well and river — saraf— no 
village at all — a Banid’s shop established by local fund 
committee. 

Lokhartalai 

8 

Police outpost — water from river — a large village — sup- 
plies plentiful — five miles from Seonf. This is now in 
Hoshangdb^d district. 

c 
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IV. 


The main Route ft om Badniir (Betiil) toivards Bllichpiir and Badnera, and 
information regarding it. 


Badniir 

Miles. 

1 

• 

Same as route No. I. 

Khcri 

8 

Police outpost— water from wells and tank— supplies from 
the village— a village school-house just built here. 


20 

Water from well and tank — a branch road to Bhaisdalu ten 
miles— supplies from the village — a village school-house 
lately built here. , 

Gudgaon 

;io 

Police outpost — water from well — supplies from the 
village — a village lies some distance from the road, and 
is hidden from view. 

Sawalmendd 

42 

Water from river — old police outpost — one or two huts — 
no Supplies on spot, must be collected. 

Dhaba 

52 

Police outpost — road passable fc^r carts 'from Dhaba to 
Lokhartalai — water from river — an old rnusjid affords 
protection to travellers — a few Gond huts — trade statis- 
tic post. 


V. ’ 

The main Route Road from Badnur {Betul) toivards ChhindivM^ and information 

regarding it. 


Badmir 

A'mU .!.... 

BordiM 

Miles. 

ICh? 

41 

Same as route No. !• 

A good sized village — water from tank and wells — village 
school-house— police outpost — supplies plentiful — 

several large villages close by. 

A large village — water from river and wells — supplies 
plentiful — dak bungalow — sar^i — ^police station-house- 



VI. 

Branch Road from SMhpur towards Soh&gpuri and information regarding it. 


Miles. 


Shdhpiir 


See route No. 11. 

Dh^nsi 

10 

This is a Banjar^ route — a fair-weather road has been 
made through the jungle up to Tawa river on the other 
side ; three miles remain to be finished to meet the road, 
which has been completed from Hoshang^bad district. 
The portion is much used by carts. 
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APPENDIX B. 

Temperature. 


Thermometrical (^bservatioiis taken at Betul in 1868. 




• 

Thbkmometbr. 






In Shade. 

In Sun’s rays. 

BB»ARKa. 


Maxi- 

mum. 

Mini- 

mum. 

Medium. 

Maxi- 

mum. 

Mini- 

mum. 

Medium. 


■ 

January 1868 

78 

47 

62 

104 

50 

77 

This district is said 

February „ 

86 

44 

65 

108 

53 

80 

to be excessive- 

March „ 

81 ’ 

.53 

67 

no 

54 

82 

ly dry in the 

April „ 

no 

67 

88 

119 

68 

93 

hot and cold 

May 

113 

82 

97 

122 

84 

98 

weather, and 

June „ 

no 

72 

91 

126 

72 

* 94 

very damp in 

July „ 

102 

72 

87 

118 

72 

95 

the rains. 

August „ \ 

88 

71 

79 

IIB 

72 

95 


September „ 

8S 

70 

79 

116 

71 

93 


October „ 

87 

69 

78 

114 

70 

92 


November „ 

82 

52 

67 

112 

60 

86 


December „ 

75 

48 

61 

• 

no 

58 

86 



BETU'L (BAITOOL) — A revenue subdivision or talisll in the district of 
the same name, having an area of 3,160 square miles, with 1,071 villages, and 
a population of 179,581 according to the census of 1866. The land revenue for 
the year 1869-70 is Es. 1,21,807, 

BETU'L (BAITOOL) — A town in the district of the same name, situated on 
the Sdmpnd nadi, and four miles distant from Badndr, the district* head-quarters. 

It contains 1,212 houses, with a populatfcn of 4,466 *souls. The inhabitants 
mostly belong to the Kurmi and Marathd Brahman castes, and live by < 
agriculture j but there is also a brisk trade in pottery. There are* here two 
schools, a police outpost, an old fort, and an English cemetery. The district 
head-quarters were here before their removal to Badndr. 

BHADRA' — A chiefship in the Bdldgh^t district, comprising seventy-eight 
villages. The area is 128 square miles, and the population 16,293 souls. 
Thirty-six square miles are under tillage. The estate was given by the 
Subaddr ofLdnji at the end of the last century in zaminddrl tenure to Zainuddin 
Khdn Pathdn, whose family still retains possession of it. The chief resides in 
Beld, one of the villages of the tdluka, which is situated about thirty -eight miles 
south-east of Bdrhd. 

BHADRA'CHALLAM — The chief town of the estate of the same name in 
the Upper Goddvari district. It is situated on the banks of the Godavari, forty 
miles from Sironchd and about fifteen from Dumagudem. This place owes 
its importance to an old and well-known temple of Rdmchandra, which is 
situated on an eminence in the village, and is supposed to have been built about 
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foul* hundred years ago by one Rislii Pratislitba, but has been added, to 
at subsequent periods by various rdjiis. It consists of one main building 
covered by a fine dome, and flanked by smaller temples on both sides. The 
space in the centre is paved, and there is a stojjfe mandap, or open flat-roofed 
building, in front of the chief shrine. The temples are surrounded by a 
high wall, and from the river-side are entered by a flight of steps. A good 
coiip*{V ceil of the whole group may be obtained by ascending the hill ' close by, 
from whence also there is a fine view of the village and surrounding country. 
Eeligious observances are supported by a money grant of Rs. 13,000 (Haidard- 
biid currency) per annum. ^J^he jewels belonging to the temple are said to be 
very valuable. There are no manufactures in Bhadr^challam. The trade con- 
sists chiefly of imports for the population of the town and surrounding villages. 
Small country boats come up the river as far as ,this point from Bdjmandri 
and the coast, but are precluded from proceeding further by the rocks and 
rapids which form the first barrier of the Goddvarl.* There is a town school 
and a police outpost here, and the district post^ from Dumagudem to Ellor 
passes through the town and crosses into the Nizam^s territories. . A large fair is 
held here in April each year, at which about 10,000 people assemble from all 
parts of the country, chiefly frorq the coast districts. Business to the amount 
of about Es. 50,000 is done on these occasions in English and country cloth, 
sugar, opium, spices, hardware, &c. 'fhe population is about ^,000, chiefly 
Brahmans and Telingas. The estate consists of 187 villages; and the zamind^rin 
traces her ancestry to Anupa Aswa Eao, who is said to liavo obtained the 
grant from the Emperor of Delhi in a.d. 1824. 

BHAGWA'NPU'R — A village in thp Chiindd district, seven miles south- 
west of Brahmapurf, possessing a fine irrigation -reservoir. 

BHAINSA'KHAND— A part of the Kaimdr range of hills, situated in 
latitude 28® 45 55'" and longitude 80® 15' 28", in the Sleemanabdd tahsfl of the 
Jabalpur district. 

BHAIS DAHI' — A town in the Betul district, situated on the Piirnd, thirty- 
two miles south-west of Badniir. It is said to have been founded by Pirdji Haibat 
Rao Desinukh , whose family was once very powerfiri ; the remnants of a fort 
erected by them still C*xist, and the* town is now owned by them. There are 
here a polices outpost and a government school. The population amounts to 
2,343 souls* 

BHA'MGARH— A town in the Nimar district, eight miles east of 
Khandwa, containing 2,240 inhabitants, chiefly cultivators. Rao Daulat Singh, 
zamindar of the Bhamgarli pargana, has a fort here, which was captured and 
burnt by Yaswant Rao Sahi in a.d. 1806. There is also a Hindi school. Prom 
the river Bhdm close by are taken excellent fish. A weekly market is held 
here on Sunday. • 

BHA'NDAK — la the eastern pargana of the Warord tahsil of the Chdndd 
district, containing an area of about 384 square miles, with 7(3 villages. It is 
bounded on the north by the Chimur and Garhbori parganas, on the east by the 
Ha well pargana, on the south by the Wardhd, and on the west by the Warord 
pargana. By far the larger portion is hill and forest, and it is intersected from 
north to south by the Virai and Andhdri rivers. In the vicinity of the Wardhd 

This has since been partially opened. 
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black loam prevails, on which cotton and dry crops are grown ] and beyond this 
belt the soil is sandy or yellow, chiefly producing rice. Bh^ndak and Chandaii- 
khera arc the two largest towns. The population is Mardthd, with a mixture of 
Telingas. \ 

BHANDAK— A town 18 miles north-west of Ch^ndd and about a mile 
west of the Southern Road. It contains 470 houses, and is a long straggling 
place, spread over a large extent of ground, and surrounded, except on the west, 
by old groves and jungle. Local tradition identifies it with the great city of 
Bhadr^vati, mentioned in the Maha Bharat, extending from Bhatald on the west 
to the Jharpat on the east ; and the scene of the battle for the Sdmkarna horse, 
which eventually was borne away by the demi-god Bhlma, for sacrifice by 
Dharma, the king. The architectural remains in and around Blidndak are of 
remote antiquity and groat 'interest, among them being the temple-caves at 
Bhdndak and in the Winjhusaiii and Dcwala hills, the footprint of Bhfnia on the 
latter hill, the temple of Bliadravati, the site of the king^s palace, the bridge 
over a now dried-up lake, the outlines of forts on the Winjhdsani and Dewala 
hills, and numerous ruined temples and tanks — proving the existence of a great 
city in the fiir distant past. Bhaudak now has little trade in itself, but an 
extensive fail' assembles here yearly in FebrnaVy, the transactions at which are 
very largo. The products of the town-lands are chiefly pan leaves, turmeric, and 
ricoj and the 'residents are mostly Marathds. Bhdndak has government schools 
for boys and girls, a police station-house, a district post-oflico, and a sarai. 

BHANDA'R — A village in the Rafpilr district. It is the head-quarters or 
sanctuary of tho Satnami (Jliamurs of Chhattisgarh, and came into importance 
about twenty-seven years ago, wlicri fthdsi Dsts, tho founder of the new faith, 
became proprietor of the village. He built in the centre a largo square temple- 
like house, and to this place his followers flock tlirfee times a year for confession 
and absolution. 
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One of the five districts comprised in tho Mgpfir commissionership, of 
„ , j ... which it occupies nearly the whole of the eastern 

enera esciip ion. portion. It has an area of about 3,922 square 

miles, and is bounded on the north by Seoul and Buldghafc, on the south by 
Chdndd, on the oast by Rdipilr, and on the west by Ndgpdr. The station of 
Bhanddra is about thirty-eight miles east of Ndgpilr. .The district stretches 
northwards for some miles beyond Rdmpdilf, and from that point to a village 
called Sowerd in the south the distance is about eighty miles as the crow flies, 
while if a line were drawn through tho centre of the district it would measure 
about eighty miles direct from east to west. There are few mountains of any 
size within the district; iSut the north, north-east, and east are bounded by 
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lofty bills, inhabited chiefly by Gonda and other wild tribes. The west and 
north-west are comparatively open. Several small ranges — branches of the 
S^tpura — make their way into the interior of the district, generally taking 
a southerly direction. Different bluffs and marked elevations in these ranges 
bear the names of the villages near which they bccur, but there is no general 
name for* the whole. These hills are thickly covered with forest trees and 
bamboos, but they do not contain much valuable timber. Another range of 
hills, about sixty miles in length, skirts the south of the Chandpiir pargana. 
Their average height is between 300 and 400 feet above the level of the plain, 
and they are known by the name of the Ambagarh, or Sendurjharl hills. This 
range is clothed with very little timber of any size, but it furnishes a fair amount 
of flrowood. In addition to the above ranges there are a few detached hills 
worthy of mention, viz. the Balahl hills, the Kanheri hills, and the Nawegdon 
hills. 

The formation of those hills is mostly granitic and schistose, with here and 
there a range of overlying sandstone. Among 
Geology. certain geological papers on Western India, pub- 

lished in 1857 by the Bombay Government, is an article by Messrs. Hislop and 
Hunter, in which is described the* great granitic area within which the whole 
district lies, and which, beginning from Ndgpdr town on the west, is said to 
extend as fhr east as tlie Bay of Bengal. The following .extract^^ make up a 
brief sketch of the geological structure of the country round the Waingangd : — 

Granitic and Sclmtose Rocks . — The platonic and metamorphic forma- 
tion, the extent of which I shall now briefly indicate, lies chiefly in the east- 
ern portion of our area. It is intersected by thC Waingangd for the greater 
part of its course. The tract on tho left bank of the river I have had little 
opportunity of exploring/ but from the cursory examination I laivo given 
it, I have reason to believe that there is a large development of granite 
and its allied rocks, including an extensive outburst of porphyry,, which 
coincides nearly with tho upper portion of the courso of tho Bdgh river. 
This eruption exhibits crystals of quartz and of white, occasionally red, 
felspar, imbedded in a dark paste of the same ingredients. On tho right 
bank of th*o Waingjyigd, in tho (listrict near its junction with the Wardhd, 
the extent of the formation is not so great. It is observed principally in t}^e 
channel of tho Waingangd, though it may also be traced around tho bases of 
the sandstone chains of hills, which it has been tho moans of upheaving. 
In both tho districts under consideration the general strike of tho strata 
is north and south, corresponding with the direction of the streams and 
mountain ranges, and in the last-mentioned the dip is for tho most part 
to the west. But it is on the north that the greatest development of granite 
and crystalline schists occurs. There we may perceive these rocks rising 
to tho surface (though it would be hazardous to conclude that there are not 
others of a different character in tho hollows covered up by the deep soil) 
from Ndgpdr north-eastward to the Ldnji hills. 

On either side of the Waingangd we meet with some isolated 
remnants of tho sandstone formation. * One of these, but very limited in 
^ts dimensions, lies on the banks of the Seldrf, a small stream which joins 
the Waingangd near the town of Paunl. Another, further down the river, 
extends for some distance, first on the right bank, and then on the left. 
In the district on the east of the Waingangd a* little sandstone proper is 
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met witli in patches among the hills on the west bank of the G^rhvi and 

Biigh rivers, reaching from Mabdgdon as far north as A mgdon/'— 

Geological Papers of Western India, pp. 254—256. 

Extensive beds of latorit^j overlying the primary rocks, are found in the 
district about Karathd, and are again seen near Paunf, whence thqy stretch 
southward in a broad belt far into the Chanda district. 

The chief river, and the only one that does not dry up in the hot weather, 
is the Waingangd, which runs along the whole 
length of tiio western border of the district. 
Its most important affluents in this district are the Bdwanthari, the Bdgh nadf, 
the Kanhdn, and the Chulban. There are several other small streams, which 
serve as affluents to those above mentioned, but they are very insignificant, 
viz. the Pangoll nadi and fhe Katangi nald, running into the Bugh nadi, and 
the Sdt nadi into the Chulban. I’ho Sur nadi waters a large tract of land 
immediately north of Bhaijdtlra, and empties itself into the Waingangd only 
about a mile from the station. The Chani nadi waters above a hundred miles of 
the district, and flowing past B4mp«^ili and Katangtotu, empties itself into the 
Waingangd at a village called Mahdlgaon, about ten miles south of Bdrnpdili. 
The Bawanthari runs through the district for* about tldrty miles of its course, 
and waters all the country iramediately north of Chfindpur and Arabdgarh, 
reaching the Waingaftagd at a village called Bupera, eight miles east of Chdndpiir. 
All the above streams, with the exception of the Waingangii, diy up in the hot 
weather. There are no towns of importance on any of them. 

Of the entire area about 1,509 •square miles, or more than one- third, are 
covered with jungle. The smaller jangles «aro in 
Forests. parts of the mid(\le of the district and in the 

Chandpiir pargana. 

None of these forests contain many valuable timber trees of sufficient girth 
for large buildings, excepting the mhowa {hassia latifoUa) trees, which are 
preserved by the people for their blossoms, as they are eaten by the poorer 
class, and country liquor,is distilled from them. ^ 

The valuable timber trees are — 

1. Tcctona grandis (teak) called S^yii in this district, and Sdj in 

other parts. 

2. Fterocarpiis marsupium, called Biwhi in this district, and in other 

parts Bijes.41. 

3. Dalbergia latifoUa, called Siras in this district, and in other parts 

Shishara. 

4. Pentaptera glalrra, called A'in in this district, and in other parts S^j* 

•5. Biospyros eheniim, called Temrdn in this district, and in other 

parts Tendd. 

6. Nauclca cordifolia, callod Haldl in this district, and in other parts 

Hardud. 

7. Conocurpus latifoUa, Dhdurd. 

8. Lagerstreemia parviflora, Sendi, called also Sehnd in this district, 

and in other parts Kulid Sejd. 

9. Bassia latifotia, Mhowd. 
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The jungles also yield gum, medicinal fruits and nuts, edible fruits, lac and 
honey. The gums considered the best for their adhesive qualities and for edible 
purposes £^e those exuded by the ain or s^j, dh^ur^, and paMs or chinM. The 
palds tree is also called dhdk in other parts. The medicinal fruits are the hand 
(terminalia chebula), baherd {belleric myroholan)] baibrang (a medicinal seed, 
like a black pepper-corn), and bel {cratoeva). The nuts are the kuchld (strychnos 
nux vomica) y and bhildwd [semicarpus amcardkm). The fruits which are sold in 
the markets from jungle trees, and which the poorer class of natives oat, are 
those of the tendd, achdr or chironji {chiro7)jia sapida), diinld [phylanthus cm- 
blica), hh\\6.w6. (semicarpus ana car dium), mhowd [hassia latifolia), plum, kdrindd 
kawat or kaithd (feroma elephaiitum) yhol {cratceva)^ custard-apple, iimbar [iicus 
glomerata), and jdmun (syzygium jamholanum). Lac is produced on tlie 
plum, palds (haiea f rondos a), pipal (ficus reUgiosa)^ and the pipri (tho small- 
leafed pfpal) trees. ' ^ 

Bees settle on all descriptions of trees, and on rocks, where ^ they form 
their hives and gather honey. The men who gcnebally take down honeycombs 
and gather other jungle-produce are Gonds. 

A little gold is found in the .bed of the Son nadi, but hardly repays tlio 
Minerals trouble of searching for it, as oven after cleaning 

it is somewhat impure, and only fetches from ten 
to twelve rupees a told. Tho separation of the particles of gold from the sand 
and dirt is effected by washing, and subsequent application of quicksilver. 
Iron is found to some extent, and the supply is not only sufficient for tho 
local demand, but also constitutes an article of export. Tho chief mines 
are situated in tho parganas of Chandpdr, Tirora/and Pratdpgarh, the best 
being that obtained from Chandpdr. The mines are mere pits, being 
generally only ten or twelvb feet in depth; and the vertical clay -furnaces 
for smelting the ore are very primitive and inefficient, requiring a great deal 
of time and trouble to produce a very small result. The people usually engaged 
in this laborious work are Gonds, Godrds, Pardhdns, and Dhiraars, from whom 
the middle-men purchase the rough iron slabs. The iron obtained from the 
mines at A gri ^nd Ambajhari in the Chandpdr pargaha is reported to bo very 
tough and malleable. Oerd, a kind ^of red ochre, is found in the Sdletekrl 
^ tract of the Baldghit district, and is used to some extent in this district for 
’ staining wood and dyeing cloth. Of stone for masonry, tho laterite, shale, 
and sandstone are found all over the district, though the largest quarries exist 
near Bhanddra, at Korambi, and in the Baldhi hills. Hone-stones and white 
soft stone for pottery are also found in some quantity in tho Kanheri hill, near 
Pohord. 

Owing to the large extent of forest, wild animals abound. The tiger and the 
panther are the most dangerous and destructive 
to human life ; and during the rainy season many 
people die from the bites of venomous snakes. Deer of all kinds and wild pigs 
frequently cause great injury to the crops. Of farm cattle, the bullock of this 
district is noted for its staunchness and endurance, though rather small in build. 
The cows generally are excellent, and 'in some parts of the district are of good 
size. Bulls are usually imported from Berdr, but the government has lately 
brought in some stock from Nellor in Madras for the improvement of tho breed. 
Sheep-breeding, for the sake of the wool, is carried on to some extent, though 
suitable pasturage is somewhat limited. The silkworm is also bred in some 
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parts of tho district with success, producing a coarse kind of silk ; hut there are 
very few persons engaged in this culture. The soil and climate generally 
throughout the district are favourable to the successful cultivation o{ all grains, 
as the seasons aro mild and the rainhill abundant, though, from sparseness of 
population and absence of enterprise^ nearly half the area of the district is 
still (18G9) waste land. 

This part of the country is chiefly cultivated by means of irrigation from 
„ , , , tanks, for which the Bhandi\ra district is famous, 

an vs am a es. These tanks," writes a former chief commis- 

sioner,* Sir Richard Temple, are so numerous, and some of them so l^ge, 
being many miles in circumference, tliat this tract might almost be called the 
Lake Region of Nagpur. Here a tank is not a piece of water, with regular 
banks, crowned with rows,or avenues of trees, with an artificial dyke and sluices, 
aud^witli fields around it, but it is an irregular expanse of water ; its banks 
aro formed by rugged hills covered with low forests that fringe the water, 
“ where tine wild beasts repair to drink ; its dykes, mainly shaped out of spurs 
from the hills, are thrown afcliwart the hollows, a part only being formed by 
''masonry; its sluices often consist of chasms or fissures in the rock; its broad 
" surface is often, as the monsoon approaches, lashed into surging and crested 
" waves." The principal lakes arc known by the names of Nawegdon, Seoni, 
and Sireguo^i. Resides these aro thousands of minor tanks, used for irrigation, 
many of which retain an ample supply of water throughout the hot season. 
There aro also numerous sites for now tanks of large size, now ruined and 
requiring repair, though at such an outlay as to render the undertaking one of 
doubtful advantage. 


Major Pearson, late co'nservator *of forests. Central Ih’ovinces, in a report 
upon the irrigation of the valley of the Waingaiigd submitted to the chief com- 
missioner in March 1 863, points out that there a!*e two distinct kinds of tanks 
in this region. Ho describes them in the following passage : — 

" The first and by far the largest aro formed in the undulating country 
of the lower districts in the valley, by taking advantage of thf3 contour 
of the ground, and constructing a short dam so as to form a lake or basin 
from the drainage ’of the surrounding hills. The second class is that 
commonly found in the flatter country, and away*from the hills, where a 
long low dam is raised across the upper portion of a gently-sloping plain. « 
These arc more or less excavated near the centre, where seme ndl4 or 
depression of the ground is taken advantage of to create a reservoir more 
or loss deep. The long arms of the dam collect the drainage, which €lls 
into the centre reservoir, and, when this is full, spreads itself out into a 
largo shallow tank ; the water is thence 'distributed to the rice fields below ; 
and although there is an enormous loss from evaporation, yet, as the rice 
does not require water for above two months, or at most seventy-five days, 
the tanks generally suffice for the purpose required. Tanks of the last 
description are sometimes of very large size, but commonly they are what 
are called " borfs," having embankments not more than ten or twelve feet 
high, and as soon as the rice-crop is gathered the dam is cut, any remaining 
water let out, and a crop of wheat or linseed sown in the bed. This is 
almost a universal practice in the northern parganas of Bhanddra. Indeed it 
seems the only means of raising a dry crop which the people possess in those 
districts. I have seen several very largo tanks so drained and cultivated.^^ 


Administmtion Report, Central Provinces, 1862, p. 6, para. 12. 
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There are altogether 3,648 lakes and tanks j some of the rivers also afford « 
facilities for irrigation. The Bdwanthari, for instance, which runs from east to 
west of the pargana of Chdndpdr, supplies water for tho cultivation of sugar- 
cane, which is grown in large quantities on both banks. 


The only road which is raised, bridged, and metalled for any distance is 
T, , • i.- tho Great Eastern Road, which enters tho district 

on the west, near the village of Shdhpdr, and 
passing through Bhanddra, Sdkoli, Arjuni, and Deori Kishori, crosses tho Bdgh 
nadi by a substantial bridge into the Raipur district, at a point about sixty-fivo 
miles due east of Bhanddra. This road is nearly completed to a point beyond 
Sdkoli, or upwards of twenty-four miles from Bhanddra towards Rdipilr, and, with 
the exception of tho Waingangd, all the important streams and ndlas are bridged. 
At the crossing of the Waingangd during the dry season there is a raised fiscino 
roadway for the convenience of the traffic across tho sandy bed, and a ctuplo of 
platform-boats during tho rains. There is a second class of roads^ unmetalled 
and unbridged (except by temporary contrivanJjes), but smoothed, levelled, 
and sloped at tho crossings of watercourses. Of these the following are the 
most important, viz. the district road from Rdfpdr to Chdndd, which enters 
this district on the south-east, and passing through Chichgarh, Paldndilr, Nawd- 
gdon, Digorl, and Paunf, proceeds to Chdndd via Brahmapurl ; and the district 
road from Rdfpdr to Kdrnthl via Darekasd, Abingdon, Bdgarband/ and Tumsar. 
The second route has the heaviest traffic, and where it crosses the Waingangd 
at Umarwdrd, there is a raised fascine roadway across tho sandy bed of the river 


daring the dry season. The minor communications of the second kind are as 
follows, viz. to and from Rdrapdili and IQitangi in the Seonf district via Arjuni ; 
and from Rdmpdili and Wdrd-Seonl in the Seoul district via Mendfwdrd; to 
and from Kdmtlid and Hand la via the Samndpdr ghdt, which has been cleared 
and levelled ; and to and from tho Ndndgdoii zamfnddrf in tho Rdipilr district, 
and Kdmthd via Dlilrf, Mangli, and Naiidord, by which route most of the traffic 
is carried on men\s heads, ow ing to tho difficult mountain -passes which separate 
this district from Rdipilr at that point. The whole of tho roads belonging to 
the second class are excellent fair-'weather roads, but are almost impassable for 


wheeled traffic during the rains. When all other routes aro closed during tho 
monsoon the water cbmmuni cation on the Bdgh nadi and Waingangd is of 
great use, and would probably rise to some importance if the dangerous bamers 
of rocks in the bed of the Bdgh nadi at Satond, and in the bed of the Waingangd 
at Chichgdon, could bo removed. At present, owing to these barriers, tho com- 
ihunication by river during the rains is limited to the interior of tho district ; 
whereas if they were removed the communication might bo extended to the 
heart of Mandla and into tho richest parganas of tho Rdipilr district. The 
carriage used on all these roads is chieHy the common country cart and the 
pack-bullock ; while on the river the boats employed are dongds, which are 
usually large logs of teak scooped out and lashed together. 


According to the census of November 1866 the population amounts to 
608,480 souls. Setting aside the primitive, and 
Population. called) aboriginal tribes of Gonds, Baigds, 

and the like, this population may be generally classed under the two CTeai, 
divisions of Hindds and Mohammadans, though tliQ latter do not equal five 
per cent of the former. Of the Hindds the caste divisions are chiefly as 
follows, viz. Brdhmans, Pardesfs" or foreigners (generally Rdjputs), Ponwdrs, 
Lodhfs, Kunbls, Koris, Kalfils, Tells, Dhimars, ^oshtls, Qoiras, and Dhers. 
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The two first-mentioned castes are the most educated and intelligent ; the four 
next are the most industrious and skilful agriculturists, and the last two are 
the most numerous. The higher castes — such as Brahmans and Pardesis 
— are usually landholders and land agents, or are found in government 
employ; the middle castes — su8h as Ponwto, Koris, KaMls, Lodhis, Kunjbis, 
and Tells — are mostly engaged in agriculture, either as farmers or tenants of 
land ; and the lower classes — such as Gourds and, Dhers — furnish the labour 
for all public or private works, farm service, &c. Besides the above there 
are a few intermediate classes, which ai*e occupied in commerce — such as the 
Mdrwdrls, Ban ids, and Par wars; and in trades and manufactures — such as 
Koshtls, Kdsdrs, Panchdls, Lohdrs, Barhals, Belddrs, and Kumbhdrs. Of 
these the Koshtls, or weavers, are the most numerous, while the other 
intermediate castes are comparatively ill-represented, and confined to certain 
localities, generally large towns and villages. The Dhlmars also are a numerous 
class, and live chiefly by fishing, and the hire of their boats for carriage. 
Of the Mohammadan portioij the greater part are employed as Pinjdrds, or 
cleaners and dealers in cotton, and Kdnchdrs, or makers of glass ornaments ; and 
a few are landholders and cultivators. The lowest section of the people of this 
district includes the Kaikdrls, flolids, Ilalbds^ and Pardhdns. Among these 
the Kaikdrls are notorious as skilful and determined thieves. 


The inhabitants Cf Bhanddra are rude and unpolished in their manners, 
^ and sometimes say and do things in company with 

* anners am cus. oms. other that would shock the ideas of propriety 

entertained by any civilised Hindustani. The higher classes are no exception 
to this rule, though, from their superior education and intelligence, they might 
be supposed to be more capable of appreciating the advantages of courtesy. 
Nor can it be said that these defects are compensated for by a very high 
standard of truth or manliness, for it must bo confessed that the people have no 
larger share of these virtues than more civilised orientals. However, the Gonds 


and Baigds are generally honest and hard-working when well treated. The 
Ponwdrs and Koris, too, among agriculturists, are industrious. The two 
proverbs most current in this district sufficiently indicate the general tone of 
morals. They are as follows : — Charity remains at horye,” and Deceit is the 
perfection of wisdom The higher classes liavenone of the hardy, active habits 
of life which are still maintained in Northern India by many persons in good 
position. They have an indolent dislike of standing if they can possibly sit ; and 
they very seldom mount a horse, using small two- wheeled ox-carts for all journeys, 
long or short. And it is not easy to get a fair day^s work out of the labourer. 
Cheap food and a stationary population, a mild equable climate, and a land-looked 
district without roads, are among the causes to which these characteristics may 


be traced ; but with the cessation of the last of these causes some change is 


already appearing. There are few social customs or religious ceremonies, current 
in this distpet, which are not common to all classes of Hindds in other parts of 
India ; but perhaps nowhere is the marriage-tie less considered than among 
the lower castes here, more especially among the women, who often divorce 


themselves from their husbands, and select, of their own will, several mates in 
jguccession, without any opposition from their lawful lords. All, except the 
higher classes of Hindds— ;such as Brahmans and Pardesis— also adopt a cere- 
mony called Pat, in lieu of a formal marriage, for joining a man and woman who 
agree to live together. This, however, can only take place after the death of 
the first husband or wife, and* is Considered a kind of lawful concubinage. The 
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ceremony mucli resembles the “ Nik^h” marriage common among Moham- 
madaiis. The Ponwdrs, Lodhis, and Kunbls are most notorious for these peculiar 
notions regarding the obligations of marriage. Again, contrary to the custom 
prevalent in other parts of the country, in this district girls are more honoured 
than boys, and the ordinary mode of proceeding in betrothal-engagements is 
reversed, as the father or relatives of a boy are obliged to seek out and humbly 
supplicate the parents of the girl with Avhom they wish to marry their son, instead 
of being sought after themselves. The proportion of educated and influential 
men of the higher classes among the Hindds is so small, that in few districts are 
the mass of the people more ignorant of even the forms and ceremonies attached 
to their own religion. This leads to a great diversity of ideas on the subject, 
and very loose notions regarding the worship of the various Hindd 
deities. The most common object of worship, however, throughout the 
district is the Ungam, or conventional rep'esentation of generative power, 
symbolising the creative attributes of Mahadeva. But in addition to this common 
object of worship, all kinds of quadrupeds, different kinds of reptiles, and even 
remarkable tombs, are all worsiiipped by their individual votaries : and a largo 
tomb near the village of Murmur i, about ten miles from Bhanddra, where rest 
the remains of an Knglish lady, is held in great veneration by the surrounding 
villages. The Mohammadans in'this district form only a small fraction of the 
population, .and are rather notorious for the neglect of their religious 'duties 
and their disorderly dissipated life. » ’ 

The language in common use is Mardthf, though, from the neighbourhood 
T g of Urdd-speakiiig districts, Urdd is understood 

® ‘ generally throughout the district, with the excep- 

tion of a portion of the villages in the sl^iithern iTarts of the Sdngarhi tahsfl. 
The Mardthi, however, as spoken and written commonly in this district is by 
no moans pure, and is largely mixed with Urdd. fl’here are also several dialects 
peculiar to different classes of the people, which arc only understood by them ; 
they are used by the Gonds, Baigas, Golars, and Kaikdrfs. 

The diseases most prevalent are fewer, suiall-pox, and cholera. Under 
Diseases. natives also include without 

0 distinction all diseases bf the stomach and bowels. 

Fever prevails througlibut the year, but is more general and fatal during the 
months of September, October, and November, at tlietimo of the ripening of tlie 
rice-crops*. Among the lower classes the result of an attack is generally delirium 
and death within two or three days. Scanty food and clothing, and hard work 
in the rice-fields in water, with a burning sun overhead, are no doubt predis- 
posing causes ; but in almost all cases in this district an attack of autumnal 
fever goes to the head, and is exceedingly prostrating in its effects, even when 
it is not fatal. Small-pox is also very common, more especially during the 
months of April, May, and June, whpn it carries off a number of victims, 
chiefly among the younger members of the community; whereas fever is 
more prevalent among the village population and those engaged in agriculture. 
Vaccination has made but little progress as yet, and the superstition and igno- 
rance of the mass of the people place great obstacles in its way. ^ Cholera is 
common, and commits great ravages, more particularly during the rainy season ; 
when, however, all deaths occurring from diseases of the stomach or bowels are 
credited indiscriminately to cholera by the nativ^. An attack of cholera 
is almpst always followed by a fatal result, as tne apathy and superstition 
of the natives prevent their taking even such ibmedies as are offered. The 
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spread of intelligence by means of education, the practical aid afforded by the 
establishment of branch dispensaries, and the vigorous measures adopted for 
the enforcement of simple sanitary rules, will no doubt cause a great decrease 
in the mortality in future. 

Agricultural operations are carried on much in the same way as in the 
. . , adjoining districts. The implements used are the 

gneu ure. tifan, or drill-rake, with three shares ; the ndgar, 

or ordinary drill-plough, with one share ; the bakhar, or hoe-plough ; and the 
dauran, or small weeding-plough. The tffan is used for ploughing the ground 
only when it is sufficiently moist to bo drawn over it. The ordinary drill- 
plough is used when the' ground, -is hard and caked, or when ample time is 
remaining to complete the sowings. With the bakhar the weeds in field are 
destroyed, and inequalities partially levelled before either of the drill-ploughs 
are drawn over it. The dauran is used to weed jaw^iri (millet) fields between the 
drills, to loosen the earth at the roots of the, plants, to raise the earth at their 
roots, and thus promote their growth and give them greater stability, and 
also to thin the field of some of the stalks. These results are obtained by 
drawing the dauran once over tlie field. There are two sowings in the year — • 
one at the commencement of the rainy season,' and the other at its close. The 
formoi’ sowings are called Syari,^ and the latter Unhdli.^' The i^^rl sowings 
are performed thus : <it the setting-in of the rains the bakhar is drawn over the 
ground a couple of times, after which it is sown with the tifan, which 
forms three furrows, and drops the seed into them, at each turn. The 
furrows are not deep ; but the tfiaii is well-suited for preparing fields in 
the rainy weather, when tlio.ground is, soft, and the operation of sowing requires 
to be performed expeditiously. For the unhali sowings the tifan can .only be 
used when the rains continue to the middle of OctojDcr, about which time these 
sowings commence. The bakhar is drawn over the fields reserved for spring 
crops whenever there is an intermission of rain for a week or more, to destroy 
the weeds, and open out the ground so as to enable it to absorb as much water 
as possible. If the rains are not favourable, the n^gar, or drill-plough with 
one share, is generally used to plough and sow the fields. The furrows 
formed by the ndgar are dbeper than those made by the tifan, ivnd the seeds 
sown in the furrows by the former are covered by it! operation j that is, the 
seeds dropped in the first furrow aro covered when the second one is formed, 
and so with the second and every subsequent furrow. Of the drills ’formed by 
tho tifan, the seeds iu tho two inner drills, at each turn of that instrument, are left 
uncovered witli earth. In the rainy season this is not of much consequence, as 
the water, running down the ridges, carries some earth with it into the drills ; but 
in the unhdll sowings, when there is no rain, the seeds which are exposed are 
liable to bo picked up by birds. The kharlf (syarl) or autumn crops are the rice, 
jawarl (holms sorghmn) , kodo (paspaliim friimejitaceum) f'ku.iki (pmicum miUa^ 
ceum,) t^T (cyti8us cajan), cotton, and til (sesmmm). The rabl (unhall) or spring 
crops are wheat, gram, linseed, mung (pkaseolus mun(jo)y Mkh (pigeon pea), 
batdnd (common pea), and popat (dwarf bean). Some of the seeds are sbwn 
in drills, ajid some broadcast. The seeds sown in drills are wheat, jawdrl, 
linseed, gram, tdr, cotton, Idkh, mung, batdnd, popat, and til ; and those 
sown broadcast are kodo, rice, and kutkl. There is no peculiarity in the 
mode of sowing any of Jjhe seeds but those of rice and sugarcane tubers. 
The rice is sown in three different ways : one of those is called hoti/* y^hich 
is sowing by broadcast ; another is called ^^kaurak/^ which is by first sleeping 
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unhuaked rice in hot water for a few minutes, after which the rice is taken out 
and heaped in a dry room. The heap of rice is then covered over with a piece 
of gunny for three days, when the rice begins to germinate. In the mean- 
time a field is ploughed, water is let into it, and a rake then drawn over, with 
the teeth dcfwnwards, to work up the soil and remove any weeds tliere may bo in it. 
After this the rake is reversed and drawn on its back over the field to level it. 
The field being now ready to receive the sprouting seeds, they are removed to it, 
and sown broadcast. This mode of sowing is only adopted when from some 
cause the sowing has been delayed. After the fields have boon sown, a man keeps 
off the birds from the seeds till tho crops como out. The third mode of sowing 
rice is called ron4. A nursery of young crops is first formed by tho rice 
being sown in a small piece of ground, which is previously ploughed and well 
manured. When the crops have attained the height of a foot they are taken 
up, put on sledges, and then taken to the field prepared for them, where they 
are transplanted. Tho field is prepared in tho same way for tho rona sowing 
as for the kaurak sowing. The plants are sown about an inch apart from each 
other. Tho first weeding takes place about one month after the transplantation 
of the crops ; tho second about the same time after the first weeding. A field 
intended for sugarcane cultivation is utilised by one of tho inferior descrip- 
tions of rice which comes early to perfection being first sown in it. These jjrops 
ripen by the beginning of October. After they are cut the field, is manured, 
and ploughed witli the bakhar three times. The bakhar is then reversed 
arid drawn over tho field to break up tho clods of earth and level it. The 
subsequent processes are to divide the field into bods of a square yard each, 
to water these bods, to cut the upper parts of canes into pkices of throe knots 
each, and then to put tliose pieces longitudinally int'o tho divided field. After 
this the field is irrigated till the rains set in. Tho thicks black canes are sown 
in January and are fit to cut in November. The thin country canes are gene- 
rally perfect in September. A second crop is not raised from tho stumps, as in 
some parts of these provinces. ‘Manure is only used and irrigation resorted 
to in the cultivation of vegetables, sugarcane, rice, and betel. At tho harvest 
the crops are cub with sickles, and labourers employed in cutting them receive 
per diem one and a half pdili (equal to one seer, fourteen chhatiinks) of grain, 
either of the'*descriptipn of crops Ahey cut, or of some other kind of grain. 
When employed in cutting rico and mung crops, however, they receive different 
rates of remuneration. For cutting rice crops a labourer receives two pailis (two 
seers and eight clihatanks) per diem, but for cutting raung crops only one pdiH. 
The wages of labourers, in kind, are fixed with reference, to tho value of tho grain 
cut and the labour of cutting. Tho labour of cutting rice-crops is as great as 
that of cutting jawdri, wheat, trir, &c., which are all cut in a stooping posture, 
and tho market- value is generally much lower. The labour required to cut 
mdng is comparatively less, as it is cut sitting, which is a less tiresome position 
than stooping. When the treading-floor of the owner of the field is near, the 
labourers carry the sheaves of corn to it and stack them there, but when it is 
at a distance, tho owner provides carriage to have them conveyed to it. Tiir 
and castor-seeds are beaten oft’ the stalks with a stick, after which the pulse is 
trodden out of the tdr pods by cattle, which walk over them round a pole. 
The til is shaken out of the capsules, as on ripening the capsules open out. All 
the other kinds of gmin are trodden out. The corn is then stored in small 
cylindrical granaries called bandas, built on plktforms, which are supported on 
slabs of flagstone, and covered with light roofs thatched with grass. They are 
of various sizes, according to the quantity of grain required to be put into 
9 CPC 
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them, but never very large. The grain is put into and removed from these 
granaries fromihe top by lifting the thatched roofs. The cylinders are built 
on raised platforms of stone, to prevent rats and other vermin from burrowing 
into them and injuring the corn. Sometimes oblong corn-houses are also built. 
These are called bakharis. Tlie principal staples of the district aie rice and 
awfirf. 

The articles manufactured in the district are native cloth, brass wares, 

T.y . potsfcono wares, cart-wheels, and straw and reed 

baskets. Native cloth is made in Bhand^ra, 
Pauni, A ndhalgaon, Mohfiri, Sihora, Adiir, and Bhdgri. The finest and best 
description of cloth is manufactured in the town of Pauni. This cloth is much 
prized by tho higher class of natives, who sometimes pay a couple of hundred rupees 
for a turban or dopatta. Clotli of sucli higli value is now made only to order. 
The original manulacturors of these excellent descriptions of clotli are said to 
liavo^ come to these parts from Paithan on tho Goddvari, and Burhanpdr on the 
Tapti, on an invitation from 'tlio IhijYiof Nagpiir in the early part of the present 
century. ^ Very fine clulrkhuna cloth (called also jhilmili) is also manufactured in 
Pauni. The cotton-thread used in the manufacture of the Pauni cloths is spun 
by a low casto of men called Mahitrs or Dhers * Tho manufacturers of the cloth 
are called Koshtis. Ecd saris, witli different-coloured borders of silk and cotton, 
are fabricatefi in A iirlhalgaon a^nd Mohari. They are dyed with fast colours, and 
are mado^of qualities ranging in value as high as twenty-five or thirty rupees for 
a sfiri. The town of Bhandara produces turbans and waistcloths of a superior 
quality, manufactured of white cotton- thread. Tho waistcloths are generally 
made with coloured borders.^ The valup of a turban or waistcloth is sometimes as 
much as liftoon or twenty rupees. In Sihoni, AcUr, and Bhdgri tho inferior kinds 
of native cloth arc fabricated. The Bhagrikhiidi cloth is of a stout texture, and 
noted for its durability. Brass-wares are manufactured in the towns of Bhanddra 
and Pauni, but more extensively in the former. The articles produced are 
cooking- utensils and water-pots of all kinds used by natives, lamps, drinking- 
cups, bells, and fountains. TTieso vessels are made by men of tho Kdsdr and 
Panchul castes. They also work in bell-metal, powtor, and copper. Pot-stone 
wares are manufactured iit Kauheri aud Pendri, in the Sdkoli subdivision, by 
carpenters aud turners. The articles turficd arc cup^, plates, and pipe-bowls. 

I hey are generally nuide thick for tho village market, as tho stone is soft and 
chalky, but when ordered, very good and light vessels can be produced. 
Cart-wheels are made in Tumsar and some other towns. Straw and reed baskets 
are woven in different parts of the district. They are coarse and rather clumsy, 
yet good enough to find ready sale among the natives of these parts, who seldom 
see better baskets. 

The commerce of the district has received a great impetus since its annexa- 

Commerce. province of Ndgpdr proper, 

. , • ^ by the British government. The vastly improved 

condition of the Great Bastern Hoad and of the district communications, and a 
well-ordered police, have greatly facilitated traffic. The extinction of the Bhon^ld 
rule has, however, diminished the demand for the superior description of Paunf 
cloth ; and the competition of English piece-goods, together with the simul- 
taneous rise in the price of cotton, has reduced the sale also of the inferior kinds 
of cloth; but the export of the (Sloth from this town is still great, having last 
year amounted in value Rs. 50,372. The chief articles imported are 
cotton, salt, wheat, rice, oil-seeds, hardware, English piece-goods, t6baooo> 
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silk, dyes, and cattle ; and the articles most extensively exported are country 
cloth, tobacco, and hardware. The direction #Df the trade is chiefly to and 
from N^gpiir and R^ipdr by the Great Eastern Road, and by another route 
through Pal^nddr. Also to and from Kamthi by the Tumsar route, and towards 
Mandla by Hattd and Kdmthd. Of the articles 'ftnported, salt is brought from 
Berdr and the eastern coast ; sugar, metal,.aiid spices from Mirzdpdr ; hardware 
from Mirzdpdr and Mandla; European cloth and silks from Mirzdpdr and 
Bombay ; country silks from Burhdnpur ; Kharwd cloth from Mhow and 
Rdnipdr in the JMnsi district ; wheat and rice from Raipur ; and cattle from 
the Seoni and Mandla districts. Of the articles exported, country cloth is 
sent from Pauni, A ndhalgdon, Mohari, Bhandara,and Bhdgri,to Nagpdr, Puna, 
and Bombay; hardware from Bhandara and Pauni to Ndgpdr, Rdipdr, and 
Jabalpdr. Articles of traffic are generally conveyed in small country carts and 
on pack-bullocks. 

Though education received no attention oy encouragement from the 
, y , Bhonsla government, yet the people were not in- 

^ sensible of its value. In the district of Bhanddra, 

which was formerly called the Wainganga district, there were no less than 
55 Marathi and Persian private scliools, numbering in the aggregate 452 pupils, 
of whom, 45 were taught the J’ersiau language^ and the rest Marathi. Tv^nty- 
eight of these schools were established in the largo towns, and 27 in the villages. 
The teachers were Brdhmans, or Vidurs.* The teachers wore paid a sum varying 
from two annas to one rupee per mensem by the parents of each pupil, according 
to their means. There are now 38 government schools, all of which have been 
established within the last six years. One* of these, whicli is at the head-quarters 
of the district, is called the zild school, and has two branches in the town of 
Bhanddra; six are in the large towns and are termed town-schools; 26 are in 
villages, and are styled village schools ; and three are female schools. Many of 
the old town and village schools served as foundations for some of the existing 
institutions, on the introduction of the present system of education. In addi- 
tion to these government institutions, there are 78 indigenous or private schools, 
77 of which arc Mardtld and one Urdu. These schools afford instruction to 
7,324 children? of whom^7,109 are boys, and 215 girls*. Ninty-nine of the boys 
are taught English, 90 are taught Urdd, and 0,920 Mardthi. All the girls are 
also taught Mardthi. Neat and commodious school-houses have now been built 
for the children ; and efficient teachers have been employed to educate them. A 
girls^ school has been built in Bhanddra by Yddo Rdo Pdndc, one of the principal 
bankers of the town. The Brahman and Yidur teachers, who educated the 
children under the former government, were not scholars, but men who 
endeavoured to get a living by keeping up schools. Education, before the 
establishment of the government schools, Avas generally carried no further than 
was sufficient to qualify for a profession. The educational establishment of the 
district consists now of a district inspector, 38 masters, and 23 assistant masters. 
The annual cost of schools amounts to Rs, 14,016. Of this sum Rs. 4,2^12 are 
paid from the imperialrevenues, Rs. 6,900 from the school cess fund, and Rs. 2,904 
from the local funds. The management is conducted through local committees, 
composed of respectable natives of the towns and villages in which the schools 
are established, 

^ - 

■ * Illegitimate descendants of Btdhmans. 
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The chiefahips are situated near the eastern limits of the district, from the 
Ifft bank of the Waingangd on the north, to the 
* 'P** Ch^ndd boundary on the south. They are 25 

in number— eight in the Kdmthd pargana, and seventeen in the Sdngarhi and 
Prat^pgarh parganas of tahafl Sdkoli. Their names are A'ragdon, Arjuni, 
Bijlf, Chichgarh, ChikhH, D^ngurli, Dawa, Dallf, Gond-Umri, Jilmri, K^mthfi, 
Khajri, Khairi, Kanhargdon, Karargdon, Maliagdon, Nansarl, Umrf of pargana 
Pratdpgarh, Purdrd, Palkherd, Palasgaon, Parasgdon, R^*oll, Tirkheri, andTurmd- 
pur(. The most important and extensive of these estates is Kdmthd, which 
with Hattd was originally granted by Raghoji L, rdjd of Nagpdr, to an ancestor 
of the present chief of Kirndpur, named Rdm Patel, a Kunbf by caste, to 
bring into cultivation. The two estates of Kdmthd and Hattd, together with 
A'mgdon, Bijli, Palkherd, PurdriCi and Tirkheri Malpurl, formed the Kdmthd 
zaminddri till a.d. 1856. Narbad Patel, a Lodhl by oasto, obtained it on its 
confiscation, in 181'8, from Chimiid Patel, nephew of Rdm Patel, for the offence 
of rebellion against the Government. The zaminddrs of Kdmthd and Hattd 
were styled Patels till a.d. 1^43. The Hattd estate was granted by Narbad Patel 
to his brother Sukal Patel, since which time it has been held distinct from 
Kdmthd, but continued in subordination to the elder branch of the family till 
A.D. 1856. The A mgdon estate was granted’away by Gondu Patel, brother of 
Rdnl'Patel, more than seventy years ago. The Palkherd estate was granted by 
Chimnd Pate^, nephew of Rdm Patel and third possessor of the Kdmthd tdluka, to 
his nephew Deo Patel. ^J’hero is no record as to when, and by whom, the Purdrd 
estate was sliced off from that of Kdmthd. The Tirkheri Malpuri estate is said 
to have been granted in a.d. 1815 by Raghoji II. to the father of the present 
holder. The Kirndpdr, Bhddrd, and Dasgdon estates are the next in importance, 
but the two former have boon transferred to Bdldghdt, and Dasgdon has been 
broken up. The others are small zaminddris, but oj’ more ancient origin. Ten 
years after Chimnd Patel lost the Kdmthd tdluka by rebellion ho received the 
Kirndpdr tdluka, which has ever since been held by his family. The whole of 
these zaminddris comprise an area of 1,509 square miles, which are formed into 
671 villages, and contain a population of 166,005 souls, each square mile sup- 
porting on an average 110 persons. The proportion of area under tillage is about 
one-fifth. The rest is composed of culturable waste, jungle, and hill. A brief 
account of each chiefship is given in its proper place. 


Of the earlier history of this district nothing is known, but tradition says 

Tradition and history. country was visited by some great cala- 

^ mity at a remote period, when a tribe oi men 

called Gaulfs or Gaulars overran and conquered it. .The present Gaulls., are 
a pastoral and wandering race of men, who encamp in the jungles and seldom 
visit villages, except to soil their cattle, dispose of the produce of the dairy, or 
purchase provisions. There is a tradition that the country was at one time 
undei* the Mohammadan princes of the Deccan, but at the end of the seven.* 
teenth cefntury it certainly belonged to the Gond Rtljd of Doogarh. Bakht 
Buland, the founder of this dynasty, turned Mohammadan in order to obtain 
the support of Aurangzeb. Under his rule a number of Lodhis, Rdjputa, 
Ponwdrs, Korls, Kar^, and Kunbls were attracted into and settled in the district 
and the villages in the vicinity of the Waingangd; Pauni especially improved in 
tillage from the industry andf^gricultural skill introduced by them. Th? 
Mardthds under Raghoji I. conquered the country about a.d. 1738, but it wftB 
not formally administered •from NagjMr until 1743. Under the Bhonslds a 
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number of tbe commercial and soldier classes — Mdrwdrls, Agarwdrfa, Lingdits, 
and Mardtli4 Kunbis'— came and established thqjnselves in the district. When 
A Sdhib^s intrigues brought on hostilities with the British in A. D. 1817, 
the ladies of his palace, his jewels, and other valuable effects were sent by him 
for security to Bhanddra, whence they were escorted back to Nagpdr by the 
British troops after the surrender of the city of Ndgpdr. In a.d, 1818 Chimnd 
Patel, zaminddr of the Kdmthd and Wardd tdlukas, rebelled against the Govern- 
ment, when Captain Gordon was depiited to Kamthd, where he remained for three 
or four months, to quell the disturbance. In the same year Captain Wilkinson 
was appointed superintendent of the district, and proceeded to Kdmthd, where he 
remained till the end of a.d. 1820, and then removed to Bhanddra. Captain 
Wilkinson continued in Bhanddra till a.d. 1830, when Kdjd Raghoji III. having 
attained his majority, the management of the country was made over to him. Rdjd 
Raghoji III. governed the country till his death in a.d. 1853. On the 1 1th October 
1854 Captain C. Elliot was appointed deputy commissioner of the district, and no 
incident worthy of note has occurred since. The district continued perfectly tran- 
quil even during the prevalence of the general rebellion in 1857 and 1858. Three 
companies of infantry and a small body of horsemen were stationed at Bhanddra 
for the protection of tho district till a.d. 1860, since when the police is the only 
armed force which has been maiirtained here. 


Under the Gond dynasty the country was divided into departments called 
^ parganas, varying in the number of villages 

Revenue a minis ra ion. allotted to them, and in the aggregate amount of 

revenue demandable from them. Tho subdivisions were managed by officials 


called Huddeddrs, Desmukhs^, and Uespdndyds. These offices were abolished 
under the Mardthd government, and Kamdvisddrs, Pharnavises, and Bardr Pdn- 
dyds were substituted. Tha kamavisddr was the head fiscal officer of the sub- 
division. An estimate of the annual receipts and disbursements of his pargana 


was furnished to him in tho month of August, according to which he regulated 
his demands. One or more villages were managed by a patel, who had a kotwdl 
and pdndyd to assist him. The patel fixed and collected tho rents payable 
by the tenants. The pateli of a village was neither hereditary nor saleable. 
The sons of patels were, however, often allowed to subceed to the villages held 
by their father by sufterance, or % a new appointment from government. 
Leases were only given to tenants for one year at a time, the rent being liable to 
variation annually. The lands were divided into fields, each having a separate 
name, by which it was recorded in the village accounts. Tho lands were 
let to the highest bidder at the commencement of the agricultural year. In 
these settlements the patel acted as tho government agent. A paper was main- 
tained in each village called the lagwan,^^ whioh showed in detail the rents of 
the tenants as concluded for the season. The revenue was divided into two 


portions — the first payable in three instalments in the months of September, 
October, and November, a^d the other in two instalments in tljo months 
of February and March. From the beginning of tho Mar/ithd rule tiU 
A.D. 1792 the country prospered under a .fair revenue demand, but thence- 
forward the oppressive assessments, exaction of large nazars, and the realisation 
of the rents in advance, brought irretrievable embarrassments on the patels and 
tenants, and caused much land to be thrown out of cultivation. During the 
minority of Raghoji III. the British governnfttat assumed the management of 
his country, and a new apportionment of tha whole province was made into 
convenient divisions. 
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The district, then called the Waingang/i district, was divided into thirteen 
parganas. Captain Wilkinson was appointed superintendent of the whole, 
and under him a kamdvisd^r was appointed to each subdivision. The district 
now contains 1,772 villages, divided into nine parganas, and these again into two 
tahsils. The parganas of P&uni, Bhanddra, Ambdgarh, Chdndpdr, Tirord, 
and Rdmpdili form the Bhanddra subdivision, with the head-quarter^ at Bhan- 
ddra. This tahsil contains 886 villages, and includes the full half of the 
district from north to south on the western side. The remaining half on the 
eastern side forms the tahsil of vSdkoli, with the parganas of Kdmtlid, Sdngarhi, 
and Pratdpgarh, and a list of villages exactly equal to that in Bhanddra. The 
head- quarters of this subdivision are at Sdkoli, on the Great Eastern Road, 
about twenty- four miles from Bhanddra. A tahsilddr, with the usual staflP of 
officials, manages each subdivision under the direction of the district officer, 
besides which there is an independent ndib tahsilddr at Tirord, in the Bhanddra 
tahsil. This officer has no treasury, but he assists in the general administration 
of the northern parganas, ^n 1867 a settlement of the government demand on 
account of land revenue for the term of thirty years for the whole district was 
completed, and the result was an assessment of Rs. 4,08,942. This is payable 
in two instalments, viz. in April and January. The settlement was made witli 
regard to the present and prospective capacity of each village, and as the rate 
is’Very low, there is a largo margin left for the encouragement of industry, and 
already the numerous improvements to tanks and wells, and a general exten- 
sion of the cultivated area, attest the advantages of a fixed demand. The other 
revenues of the district are as follows : — Stamps, Rs. 37,749; excise. Rs, 55,921 ; 
assessed taxes, Rs. 50,515; forests Rs. 25,535 (1869). 

There were no establislied courts •of justice ddring the Marathd reign, but 
, j n r 1 • ■ kamdvisddrs and patels administered justice 

according to their own notions of right. There 
was no written law or custom which was either well 
understood or generally accepted. In matters of succession the Mohammadan 
law, in the case of M ohammadans, and the Hindd law, in the case of Hindds, was 
usually followed. Suits of above one thousand rupees in Vtulue generally came 
before the rajil, who either decided them himself, or referred them for decision 
to a panchdyat. Kamavisdars were assisted by the phqrnavfses,*barar piindyiis, 
and head patels of their subdivisions. A fee of one-fourth, called shukrdna,^^ 
was levied from tlie winning party in all suits decided, and an equal sum was im- • 
posed on the party who lost, as fine. These sums were paid to the government. 

A fee of from five to ten rupees, called bh^t raasdlah,^^ was also paid to the 
kam^visdfir, to defray the expense of summoning the defendants. The person 
summoned had also to support the man who served the summons on him. In 
each village there was a mahiijan, or arbitrator, who was chosen by the patels and 
cultivators for the adjudication of their disputes. Among the lower classes the 
heads of the castes, styled setyfis,^' derided disputes referred to them. If the 
parties were dissatisfied, a panch^yat of setyds 'v^s convened, whose decision 
was generally final. The mahdjans and setyds were always persons of consider- 
able consequence in their respective communities. Civil cases were decided 
by panchdyats. These generally assembled at a ^^chabutrd” (platform) where 
an idol of Mahddeva was placed, which was supposed to give the sanctity 
of an oath to any statement made there. The plaintiff, if a man of wealth, 
provided victuals, betel, tobaccorStc. for the members. Among the Gonds he 
provided liquor. The proceedings of ordinary village panchdyats were rarely 
recorded, except in the case of those assembled by the higher authoritie»> 
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when the sentences needed confirmation. The duty of seeing the decision 
carried into effect devolved on the person under whose authority the 
panchdyat was assembled. In criminal cases patels imposed small fines 
for petty offences. Offenders taken to the thdnas were generally flogged and 
confined in the stocks for fifteen, twenty, or thirty days, and if they were in 
a condition to pay,' fines were imposed on them. For house-bimking and 
theft they were punished at times by imprisonment in irons, confiscation of 
goods, flogging, detention in the stocks, and fine. For second offences 
they were punished by mutilation of hands, nose, and fingers. If the person 
robbed was also wounded, the punishment was generally mutilation; if 
murdered, the award was death. Brahmans and women were excej)ted from 
this rule. Women guilty of the murder of theur husbands were punished 
sometimes with mutilation of their noses. Pecuniary compensation was some- 
time? allowed if the relatives of the deceased agreed to the arrangement, the 
ordinary payment being Es. 350 to the heirs of tlio person murdered. Coiners 
had one of their hands crushed to pieces witli i\ blow from a heavy mallet 
or pestle. For fornication the person named by the woman was charged 
with the offence and fined heavily, part of tlio fine being carried to the govern- 
ment account, and part taken by tho officer imposing the fine, 'fho woman 
was then made over to her caste people, to be dealt with according tojihgir 
award. The deputy commissioner is now the chief judge in all cajjps — revenue, 
criminal, and civil — within tho district ; ho has also geAeral control over all 
matters executive or administrative. Tho assistant commissioners exercise the 
judicial powers of their grade, and take up any share of tho administrative 
business which tho deputy commissioner may allot to them. Tho tiihsildte 
are vested with subordinate judicial and* fiscal aivthority within tlieir circles. 
The stipendiary officers are assisted on tho criminal side by honorary magis- 
trates chosen from the more 4iitolligont and influential residents. The direction 
and distance of the country criminal courts from Bhandara are given below ; — 


Sakoli 24 miles east. 

Murdara 30 miles N.N. east. 

5.’irora 24 miles N., where an independent 

nail;> tahsildar, officiating as 
« • tahsildar, exercises judicial 

powers within the limits of the 
northern parganas. 


There are station-houses of the police, each under a chief constable, at 
Bhanddra, K^imth4, Salcoli, Mohdrf, Tiror,4, Wnnpailf, Arjuni (Pratdpgarh), and 
Paunf. There are also 1 6 outposts under the charge of head cons table#. The dis- 
trict superintendent of police has his office at head-quarters. The old fort is used 
as the jail of the district. All classes of prisoners — civil, revenue, and criminal — 
are confined in it, the two first mentioned classes being accommodated in separate 
wards. There are seldom any revenue,* and but few civil, prisoners in it. 

BHANDA'RA is the nanie of a revenue subdivision or tahsfl in the district 
of tho same name, having an area of 1,748 square miles, of whicjh 767 are cul- 
tivated, 384 culturable, and 607 waste. It contains 886 villages, and a population 
of 345,870, according to the census of 1866. The land revenue for the year 
1869-70 is Es. 2,80,760. This tahsfl consists of two judicial subdivisions with 
a sub-office at Tiror4. 

BHANDA RA — The chief station and hiad-quarters of the district of the 
same name. It i» situated on the Waingangd, eWe to the Great Eastern Eoad> 
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about thirty-eight miles east of Ndgpdr. The town contains 2,086 houses, 
with a population of 12,753 souls, and has a considerable trade in cotton-cloth 
and hardware locally manufactured. The inhabitants are mostly Dhers, Koshtis, 
and Xdsdrs, with a fair sprinkling of Mohammadans and Brdhmans. As the 
head-quarters of the district, *Bhandara contains a district office, post-office, 
government dispensary, jail, police head-quarters, with district and town police 
station-houses, travellers^ bungalow, assistant engineer's office, public library, 
and government zild school. There aro besides a female school and two indi- 
genous schools — one for Mardthi, and the other for Persian and Urdd. The 
watch and ward and conservancy of the town aro provided for from the town 
duties. The town is kept very clean and well drained, and is considered healthy. 
It is built entirely upon red gravel soil, so that oven the lanes are easily kept 
dry and in good repair througliout tho year. The well-water inside the town is 
generally brackish, but there are several wells of sweet water and some tiinks 
just outside, while the river Waingangd runs at no great distancOi 

BHA'NBER — A portioA of the Vindhya hill system, of which it ihay be 
said, in the Jabalpdr district and Mailiir state, to form tho south-eastern face. 
The limits of the appellation aro not very closely defined, but the Bhiiurer range 
may be taken to commence opposite Suukalghat on the Narbadd, in tho Nar- 
siEgbpdr district, and to run in a north-easterly direction for some hundred 
and twenty miles, forpiing in its last section tho upper boundary of tho Maihlr 
valley. The highest peak in these provinces of the Bhdnrcr hills is Kalumbe 
or Kaldmar, which is 2,544 feet above the level of tho sea. 

BHA'PAIL or BHATEL — A village in the Sdgar district, about ten miles 
to the west of Sdgar, celebrqjbed for it^ annual lair, which is held in November. 
In 1868 it was attended by 50,000 people, and merchandise to tho amount of 
Rs. 5,800 changed hands. 

BHARDA'GARH — A zamiudarl consisting of forty villages, in the north 
of the Chhindwdrd district. The zaminddr is a Bhopd or hereditary guardian 
of the Mahddeva temples, 

BHATA'LA' — A village in tho Chdiidd district, sitiiajjpd twenty-six miles 
north-west of Bhdndak, ,and supposed to have formed part of the ancient 
Bhadrdvati. On a long hill near the vlUago are tht remains* of a very fine 
ancient temple, lofty and in good preservation, and the whole hill boars traces 
of having been fortified, while at the foot are several tanks which, once were 
approached by long flights of steps. Close by there is a quarry of excellent 
free-stone. 

BHAf GA'ON — A small zamiudarl in the Bilaspdr district, south of the 
Mahdnadi. It is a fairly level tract, overlooked by tlu3 Plmljhar hills, and 
contains thirty-nine villages, covering an area of sixty- two square miles. The 
extent of cultivation is 10,794 acres, while the culturable area amounts to 12,000 
acres. The soil is fully up to the averaj^e of the Scorinardin pargana, and most 
of the villages aro in a fairly prosperous condition. The population is 7,904, 
falling at the rate of 127 to the square mile. Tho zaminddr is aBijidby 
caste. 

BHBDAN or BASAIKELA — A very old Gond chiefship now attached 
to the Sambalpdr district. It is said to have existed before the Chauhdn Rdjput 
dynasty, or some seven hundred ^&rs ago. It is situated about thirty miles to 

south-south-west of the town of Sambalpiir, and consists of twenty-five 
vfliages, with an area of some fifteen square miles, the whole* extent of which 
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is cultivated. The population by the last census amounted to 7,1 15 souls, and is 
chiefly agricultural, the principal cultivating classes being KoUis, Saurds, Gonds, 
and Dumdls. The staple product is rice, but the pulses, oil-seeds, &c. are also 
grown. Tasar silk and coarse cotton-cloths are manufactured. The principal 
village is Bhedan, where the chief resides ; it hits a population of 1,412 souls. 
There is an excellent school in this village, where some one hundred and forty 
pupils are receiving instruction ; and there are also schools in the surrounding 
villages. The father of the present chief joined the rebellion under Surendra S4, 
and was killed in an action with our troops. The other members of the 
family surrendered under the amnesty, and the present chief, Baijnath Singh, 
a young man of some eighteen years of age, succeeded to the estate. He can read 
and write Uryia, and his relations all attend school. 

BHERA^GHAT — A village in the Jabalpilr district, situated on the banks 
of the Narbada, at a place where that river forces itself through perpendicular 
magnesian limestone rocks 120 feet in height. The scenery here is magni- 
ficent. The best way to see it is to hire a boilt in the cold weather, and to 
proceed up the river, which is as clear as crystal, between rocks that seem to 
meet overhead. The channel is devious, and every opening presents new 
features of beauty. In one place the river is so narrow that the natives call the 
pass the monkey’s leap.” There is a myth that Indra” made this eli^ijiel 
for the waters of the pent-up stream, and that the footsteps of Indra’s cflepliant 
are still to bo seen. The marks on the surface of the rock which pass for these 
footsteps still receive the adoration of the ignorant and superstitious. The 
eifect of the scenery is very much heightened by the bright light of the moon, 
which has a weird effect on these stupendous and sometimes grotesque masses of 
rock. Near this ghdt, which is only nine miles from Jabalpilr, there are several 
conical hills, on one of which is rather a remarkable Hindi! temple. The 
whole hill is covered with wood to the top, except on one side, where a sloping 
ascent has been made, and steps lined with masonry have been constructed. 
The temple consists of an inner shrine, and is surrounded by a circular cloister, 
in which are sculptures of many of the Hindd gods, among which represen- 
tations of Siva predominate. Many of these images liavo been greatly injured 
by the Mohanpnadans. There is a tradition that most of this injury was done 
when a portion of Aurahgzeb’s army was encamped in the neighbourhood of 
Sangrdmpdr. Some rude excavations are also shown here in which ascetics are 
said to have lived. The view from the temple is exceedingly fine. A fair is 
held at Bherdghdt every year in November, rather for religious purposes than 
to promote trade. 

BHI'ML AT — A small Gond village in the Bdldghdt district, about sixty-four 
miles due east of Seoni and twenty -eight miles east of Paraswdrd, on the Banjar 
river. Near the village is a curious stone pillar or l&t, lying on the ground in 
a grove of mango trees, which is said tobe the Idt of Rdjd Bhmi. It is cut out of 
a peculiarly fine-grained stone, and seems to have been brought from^ a distance, 
as no stone of the kind has yet been discovered in the district. It has no 
inscription on it. Bhimldt is also noted for having within its borders one of 
the finest Banian trees in the Central Provinces. The Banjar and the Jamdnid 
unite upon its borders. 

BHIRI'— A town in the Bdldghdfe district, lying about four miles to the 
south-east of Paraswdrd. It is not a placeVf any gr^t pretensions, but is 
chiefly noted for the best and most frequentexi market in the upland tracts bf 

Bdldghdt. 

10 CPG 
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BHIRr— An old village situated to the south-west of the Wardh^ district, 
about twenty miles from Wardhd. The population amounts to 1,236 souls, most 
of whom are cultivators of the lands round ; but there are also a good many 
weavers. An annual fair of eight days^ duration is held here at the time of the 
Hindii holiday of Janma Ashta^f. Monday is the weekly market day, but the 
market is not of much importance. A village school has been established at 
Bhiri, and the customs department have a salt post here. The principal building 
is an old temple of carved stone dedicated to Gop^deva. 

BHISI' — A town in the Chdndd district, of 600 houses, eleven miles north 
of Chimdr. It has a boys’ school, a girls’ school, and a police outpost. There 
is also m modern temple handsomely carved. 

' feSiTRI'GARH— A range of hills in the eastern part of the Jabalpdr 
district, bisecting the pargana of Kumbhi. There are remains of a fort on 
these hills near Bhitri. 

• 

BHI WATU'R — A town in the Ndgpdr district, sixteen miles south-east of 
vUmrerand forty-four from Nagpilr, on the road from (Jmrer to Paunf in Bhandara. 
Close to it is a small river named the Mard, a tributary of the Waingangd. 
The town is closed in on the north and west *by fine groves of mango trees 
anS'^l^ a large tank. The population amounts to 4,557 persons, and is 
generally well to do. ' The octroi receipts have been spent by the local com- 
mittee in the construction of two good metalled roads through the town, a 
new school-house, sardf, and market-place. A large public baoH, or well 
with steps leading down to the water, has been made in the market-place. 
Improvements are now going on in excavating the bed of a fine tank outside 
the town, and enlarging and converting into a road the high earthen retaining, 
wall. The appearance of the town is neat and clean, .and the houses are generally 
good. A considerable amount of trade and banking is carried on, this last 
being mostly in the hands of A'garwdld Mdrwdris, who have been long settled 
here. The cloth manufactured is considered inferior only to that produced at 
Ndgpdr and Umrer. Bhiwdpdr was a very early settlement of the Gonds, the 
original settler having been one Bhfmsd, who, in the middle of the sixteenth 
century, built the now dilapidated fort, ^s a protectyn to hiif little colony. 
Around this grew up a thriving town, early noted for its manufacture of silk and 
cloth. A poor blind Gond, confidently asserted both by himself and by the 
people to bo the lineal descendant of the original founder of the town', still lives 
in the old fort, and receives a small pension from government. His only son is 
now a pupil in the government school, the last of his race, and probably the 
very first to cultivate the art of letters. 


BHOMA.'RA — A village in the Bdipdr district, lying fifty-six miles to the 
south-west of R4ipdr, in the middle of the jungles of the Sanjdri pargana. It 
is noteworthy as being the place to which the forest produce of a large tract of 
country is brought. 


BHUTA''LPATNAM — ^A zamlnddri or large estate of the Bastar depen- 
dency, containing about 700 square miles and 150 villages. It is the most 
western of the Bastar zamfnddrls, and lies partly on the Indrdvati, and partly 
on the Godavari. The zaminddr is a Gond. 


in 


BHUTA'LPATNAM — The|jhief place of the zaminddrl of the same name 
the Bastar state, thirty-two miles east of Sironch^. The population is 
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about 600, chiefly Gonfls, Kois, and Telingas. There is a high hill about eight 
miles to the south called Krishna Gutta, where a fair is held every February. 

BIA'S— A river rising in the hills of Sfrmau in the Bhopdl state, close by the 
south-western boundary of the Sdgar district ; it^flows thence near Jaisinghnagar 
in a north-easterly direction, passing within ten miles of Sdgar, where it is 
crossed by a beautiful iron suspension-bridge, of 200 feet span, built by Colonel 
Presgrave, formerly mint-master at Sdgar, in the year 1832. From thence it 
still keeps in a north-easterly direction, and eventually falls into the Sondr near " 
Narsinghgarh in the Damoh district, 

BIJERA'GHOGARH — A tract of country in the Jabalpdr district. It is 
bounded on the north by the Maihir state, east by Rewd, and wes# W^the 
Sleemandbdd tahsil and Pannd. The area is about 750 square miles. It- has 
been thus doscribed.by the settlement officer — 

The western half is a valley lying between the Kaimdr hills on the 
north, and a low range known as the Kainjdd on the south. The central 
portion of this valley appears to be generally high and arid, but there is a 
belt of rich land under each hill range. The population here belong 
chiefly to the Brdhman, Kurm(, and Kdchhf classes ; and the hill tracts of the 
Kainjud are stated to be inhabited by Gonds. The eastern is the /Hiost 
half, and contains a good deal of black soil, especially to the north. The 
southern part consists both of black and light soil, and is interspersed 
with hill and jungle. Here is a reserved government forest, managed by 
the forest department of the Central Provinces, The best lands in this 
portion of the pargana are occupied^ by Kurmis.^' 

The country is chiefly valuable for agricultural purposes, though there is 
some fine timber in the portion reserved as a government forest. Iron is also 
found at several places, and is smelted in the native method, Bijerdghogarh 
was formerly a protected chiefship belonging to a branch of the family which 
owns Maihir, but was confiscated in consequence of the excesses committed, in 
defiance of British authority, by the young chief and his followers in the critical 
times of 1857. The population amounts to about 70,000 souls. 

BIJERA' GHOGARH — The chief town, or ratter village, of the tract of 
that name in the Jabalpdr district, containing a population variously estimated 
at from 1,200 to 1,500. There is a handsome, but comparatively recent, fort 
here, which was formerly the residence of the chiefs. Its outer defences are 
now partially dismantled, but the interior buildings have been until lately used 
as subdivisional revenue and police offices. The grounds attached to the fort 
are kept up as a public garden. The trade is not great, and there are only two 
bankers of any means in the town. 

BIJERA'GHOGARH— A small sdl forest of about thirty-one square miles 
in extent, lying chiefly on the banks of the (lesser) Mahdnadi, in the south-east 
corner of the pargana of that name in the Jabalpdr district. The timber has 
suffered much in former years from the dahyd system of cultivation practised by 
the aboriginal tribes, and will require rest for some years. 

BIJJI ^ — A zamlnddri or large estate of the Bastar dependency, with an 
area of 850 square miles and 150 villages, kv noted for its teak forests, which, 
though very extensive in former years, have ^een greatly over-worked. Teak 
is still exported in large quantities, though feUing is said to have gone on 
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continuously here for the last forty years- The timber is dragged either to the 
Godavari at ParnsiM, or the Sabari river at Kuntli, and from these points floated 
down to the coast. The population is scanty, and consists chiefly of Kois and 
Mdriiis. 

f 

BIJLr*-A chiefship on the north-eastern border of the Bhand^ra district, 
consisting of forty-eight villages, with an area of 140 square miles, of which 
twenty-one are under cultivation, and a population of 8,704 souls. A good deal 
of valuable timber is foundin its forests. The present holders are Lodhis, and the 
majority of the population are Gonds and Lodhis. The village of BijK itself is 
the only one of any size. One of the main district roads to R^ipdr passes 
thrqugJi this chiefship, and leaves it by the Darekas^ pass, which has been 
re^N^ improved and put in thorough repair. Near the pass there are some 
curious caves in the adjoining hills, partly natural and partly artificial. They 
are called Kachagarh,^^ or the fort of safety, and must have been very useful as 
a refuge in former times, having a good water-supply from a spring of water 
close by, being difliciilt of approach owing to the denseness of the bamboo 
jungle, dust below the Dar^kasii pass there is a large pool of very deep water 
formed by the fall of the Kuardis^^ stream from a height of about fifty feet. 
This is a fieivourite camping -ground of the Bahjdrds ; and the scenery around 
is fSiy^grand^and impressive. 

BUNA'— -A river'which rises in the Chhindward district, and flows east, 
till it meets the Banganga. The junction occurs a few miles north-east* of 
Chhapdra. 

BIJUA' — A range of low hills situated about ten miles to the north-east 
of Sihord in the centre of the Jabalpiir district. They are composed of meta- 
morphic rock. The highest peak is that of Bichua. • 

BILA16ARII — A chiefship in the Bildspdr district. This estate is 
similar to that of Bhatgdon, which it adjoins, namely, a generally level tract 
broken up by hills on its southern face. It contains fifty villages, and covers 
an area of 109 square miles. The soil is of average quality, and the staple 
produce is rice. The cultivated area is 10,977 acres, and perfiaps twice as 
much may be culturable waste. The population amounfs to 7,409, and falls at 
the rate of sixty-eight to the square mile, the low rate being attributable to the 
partially hilly character of the tract, and to the bad management of' the chief, 
who is a Gond. 

BILAIGARH — The head-quarters of the chiefship of that name in the 
Bildspdr district. Here are the remains of an extensive fort and the ruins of some 
ancient temples, showing that the town held formerly a position of considerable 
importance. It is now an insignificant hamlet, consisting of a few huts, which 
hold the personal retainers of the zamfnddr. 
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Tlie most northerly of the eastern districts of the Central Provinces, forma 

„ . „ I j w the northern section of that tract of country which 

Sec. I . — General description. . ,, , mu ii-f l i i Ti 

, , ^ IS usually known as the ( mhattisgarh plateau. It 

Area and appearance. 21® 45' and 23° 10' of north 


latitude, and 81° 30' and 83° 15' of east longitude, and is bounded on the north by 
the Sohdgpdr pargana belonging to the native state of Rew4, and by the Kori4 
and Sirgdja chiefships subordinate tolhe Commissioner of Chotd Nagpdr, on the 
► east by the Udi^pdr estate of Chotu Ndgpdr and the zamindaris of the Sambalpdr 
district, on* the south in the main by the open plain of the Rdipdr district, and 
on the west by the hilly tracts of Mandla and Bulaghdt. The extreme length of 
the district north and south is 106 miles, its extreme breadth east and west 
136 miles, and it comprises an area of 8,800 square miles. This extensive area 
possesses, as might be anticipated, marked and varied natural features. If the 
Chhattlsgarh country bo regarded as the basin of the Mahdnadi, with the tract 
surrounding the centre open and cultivated, the approaches to the sides wild and 
woody, and the sides themselves irregular ranges of hills, then the Bildspdr 
district would he described with fair accuracy as the upper half of Ibis basin. 
It is almost enclosed on three sides, viz. on the north, west, and east by ranges 
of hills, while its southern boundary, which extends along the line of the Edipdr 
district, is generally open, accessible, and cultivated. The outer boundaries of 
the district are fairly well defined. The western hills, which may best be de- 
scribed as the “Maikal Range, run continuously,fn a south-westerly direction from 
Amarkantak, which is situated at the north-wes^m extremity of the district, and 


* This article is almost entirely extracted from Mr. Chisholm’s Settlement Report on BiUspdr. 
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merge in the Sdletekrl range of the Bhanddra district. From the same point 
. irregular blocks of hills run east, wedging in the district on the north. This 
irregular chain of hills, though known in each limited locality under special desig- 
nations, is really a part of the Vindhyan range,*^^ which stretches from east to 
west across the whole contineht of India. On the eastern boundary the Korbd 
hills, offshoots of the Vindhyas, running south for some distance from the main 
range, fringe the plain ; and although these hills strike east into the Sambalpdr 
district, and leave a break of open country in the vicinity of the Mahanadi, no 
sooner is the river crossed than the Sonakhan block of hills present themselves 
as a formidable barrier, thus almost completing a semicircle of hills enclosing the 
plain. Of these different ranges the northern or Vindhya range constitutes, as far 
asJ^dKldspdr district is concerned, the most important and extensive series of hills. 
TlSyrun along, as it were, tjie whole face of the plain, here thrusting forth an arm 
or throwing up an isolated peak, and advancing boldly into the level ooiyitry, there 
receding into deep hollows and bays, usually covered with luxuriant Vegetation. 
It is from some of the offshoots of this northern range that the best idea 
can be formed of the natural features of the country. For this purpose \here 
is perhaps no better point than the Dahld hill,^^ which stands right out in 
the plain, isolated and detached, at a distance of fifteen miles east of BiMspdr. 
T^jG^derof this hill are rocky and precipitous, its shape peaky and conical, 
and it rises very abruptly to a height of 2,600 feet. These peculiarities render it 
a prominent landmark capable of identification from spots divided and distant, 
and familiarises it to the people as a silent sentinel of locality. From the 
summit is seen on one side a great expanse of plain, stretching as far as the 
eye can reach ; on the other this open country is hedged in by irregular ranges 
of hills, throwing their refleetion in dark shadoWs on the green surface below. 
The open country is dotted with villages, which are easily distinguishable 
in the landscape, even when the huts of the peasantry are hid from view by 
the one or more tanks in their vicinity, the waters of which sparkle in the sun- 
light, and by the mango, pipal, and tamarind trees, more or less numerous, 
which cluster round the village site and break the dull monotony of level plain. 


The following notice of the geological formation of the district is quoted 

n ^ ^ e t.' 1^01^ the Records of the Geoloijical Survey of 

Gcolog.cal formation. ^ J- 


^‘From the Ilasdii and the plains of Bildsptir the main mass of the# 
crystalline rocks, which greatly predominate, lies to the north-west, forming 
the hilly region of Matin, while the numerous and almost detached 
areas of the secondary rocks (chiefly of the talcheer series) are extensions 
from the eastwards, where the table-topped hills of Ud^pdr appear to 
be formed altogether of the sandstones. With this extension of that 
series of rocks is connected the small coal basin of Korbii. On the 


M^tin hills themselves a few repinants of the upper sandstones stand 
up lil^e old fortresses on the highest summits. 


Over the area lying between the Korbd coal basin and the plains of 
BildspiSr there is no continuous high ground. Isolated ridges, mostly of 
inconsiderable elevation, and composed of the crystalline rocks, occur. 


In this region of the Mah^nadi, as also in that of the Godavari 
drainage basin, the only knd^rledge we had of the structure of the country 


♦ It is questionable whether the term “ Vindhya” should be applied south of the Narbadd, 
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was derived from the Reverend Mr. Hislop^s exertions. He had, however, 
confounded rocks belonging to two distinct scries between the deposition 
of which there had been an immense interval of time. The great plains of 
Chhattisgarh were coloured as belonging to the same series as the coal field 
of Korbd. In reality, however, the rocks Delong to that very much older 
series to which the general name of Vindhyan has been given. These 
cover an area of more than 12,000 square miles, limestone being the 
prevalent rock. On the north they abut against the crystalline rocks ; on 
the west they pass under the Deccan traps ; to the south-west stretch to 
an unknown (as yet) distance in the valley of the Mah^nadi ; to the 
south-east they rest upon crystalline rocks, and to the east they are 
crushed up with, and upon, similar rocks in a complicated manner? The 
more recent talchoer rocks are filled with debris from these, but nowhere 
was tho^Actual contact or superposition visible.” 


J ’he natural divisions of the country have had extended to them from a 
remote period difiej*ent modes cf detailed revenue 
Subdivisions. management, corresponding in the main with 

their physical features. Thus, the hilly area, covering 5,800 square miles, is 
almost entirely held by large landed proprietors called zamindars, Vho^h^^e 
always occupied a somewhat independent position, while the open C 9 untry, with 
an area of 3,000 square miles, is known as Khalsa” jurisdiction, or the tract 
under direct revenue management through mdlguziirs. All that is wild, pic- 
turesque, and beautiful in the district is contained in the former, but in the latter 
or khalsa ” area alone has population advanced, cultivation increased, and 
anything like material progress been attained. It is usually to the khdlsa 
that reference is made when points arise in connection with the district, for the 
zamfndarfs generally are so ‘inaccessible, so thinly peopled, and so backward 
that they count for comparatively little in ordinary administration. 


Mungsli' 


Seori'nara'in 


These different tracts may now 

Present Parganas. Former Talukas, 
f Bijiipur. 

Tojehtpur. , 
bdloda. 

Rataupur. 

Bila'spu'ro Karanji, 

Uartori. 

MaMr. 

Okhar. 

I Bitkuli. 

^ Mungeli. 
Nawdgarh. 

Mdrd. 

Ddn. 

Gurhd. 

Patharid. 

Kharod. 

Khokra. 

Birrd. 

Urd Kherd. 
Kikardd. 
Nawdgarh. 
Akaltard. 

Bhdtia. 

L Sarsui. 


bo briefly described. The " Khdlsa” 
comprises three parganas, with a tahail 
station at the head-quarters of each. 
The most westerly is tlje Mungeli par- 
gana, the eastern boundary of which is 
the Maui dr i river. The central pargana 
is Bildspdr, lying in the main between the 
Manidri stream on the west and the Lild- 
gar stream on the east, but comprising 
the tracts of.Ldrmi andBdlodd. Outside 
the limit of these streams is Seorinardin, 
the most easterly pargana, containing the 
tract of country lying east of the Lildgar 
stream. This Arangement of. parganas 
is of modern origin, but it renders the 
jurisdiction of the sub-collectorates in 
every way convenient and compact. 
The old division was into tdlukas. In 
the margin is given a detail of the old 
tdlukas^, indicating the manner in which 
they have been absorbed in the new 
parganas. 
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The kh^lsa parganas are closely studded with villages, and, except at two 
^ or three points where khdlsa and zaminddrf 

escnp ion o sa. ^ areas adjoin, you may travel over tlie length 
and breadth of the entire tracts, encountering — to employ a familiar metaphor — 
no eminence higher than an dnt-hill, and no forest tree bigger than a bramble 
bush. But although, as thus explained, the villages in khdlsa jurisdiction are 
numerous, and the cultivation extensive, it would be a mistake to suppose that 
the country presents a generally unbroken and continuous sheet of cultivation. 
The nature of the surface and soil alike prohibit this result. The whole plain is a 
series of undulations, sometimes a long stretch of sandy or stony upland, alter- 
nating gently with a long expanse of low-ljdng rice land ; at others the alter- 
nations are more abrupt, the surface irregularly wavy, and ravines and beds 
of streams frequent and preeminent. A Chhattfegarh village is not ordinarily an 
inviting object of inspection. A cluster of mud huts packed closely together, 
with no kind of order or arrangement, and intersected by narrow and circuitous 
paths which seem to have no proper commencement or end. In most cases 
" distance lends enchantment to the view,^^ for the best villages have then their 
baldness hidden by clusters and groves of trees of varied tint and hue, peeping 
from under which the most conspicuous objc'cts are not always the thatched 
hg j zn«t of the people, but the whited spires or domes of two or three 
ancient temples. Speaking generally, however, the plain is singularly destitute 
of shade. Like all tA-cts where clearance has been going on, it has been cleared 
too much. In the Biluspdr and Seorfnarlin parganas there are a fair number 
of villages possessing more or less extensive n^an go-groves, but in the Mungelf 
pargana such villages are few, and there .is consequently no part of tho district 
which in th(3 hot-weather months lodks more bleak and desolate, or in which 
moving about is more trying and irksome. 

Turning to the Zaminddrf jurisdiction we find the surrounding circum- 
„ . j. , . ..... stances entirely different, and see that in tho wilder 

am in ar juris ic ion. tracts man is making but feeble way against the 

forces of nature. The 
marginal entry shows in 
detail the*- zamindaris of 
tliG district. In two in- 
stances alone — Saktl and# 
Xawardd — ha’^Je the chiefs 
been acknowledged as 
feudatories, 

Tho Pendrd zamind^rf 
occupies the north-western 
corner of the district. It 
is entirely situated on the 
hilly uplands of the Vk 
dhyan range, and presei^ 
a varied aspect of hill and 
dale. At one time is met a 
vast forest, the unvarying 
shade broken only her© 
and there by seas of high- 
waving grass, and with no 
indication far and wide of human habitation ; at another a cleared and open valley 


'*= B 
V n 
{» a 

Naime of Chiefship. 

Juri^liction. 

is 


— 

1 

Pendrd . . . 

Ordinary. 

2 

M4tin . . 

Do. 

3 

Uprord . . . 

Do. 

4 

Kendd ... 

Do. 

5 

6 

Uplri .. 

Chhdri . . 

Do. 

Do. 

7 

Korb4 ... 

Do. 

8 

Ch4mpd . 

- Do. 

9 

Sakti 

Feudatory. 

10 

Bhatgiion . 

Ordinary. 

11 

Bil^igarh . 

Do. 

12 

Katangi . 

Do. 

13 

Pandarid . 

Do. 

14 

Kawardd . 

Feudatory. 

15 

Madanpur . 

Ordinary, 


t 
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is found, from which the jungle has disappeared and been replaced by thriving 
village communities. The Mdtfu estate lies east of Pendrit, and further east 
again is the Uproru chiefship. These three adjoining zaminddris form together 
the extreme northern section of the BiMspdr district. Mdtin and Uprord, like 
Pendrd, are situated on the hilly uplands of the Viudhyan range, but, unlike 
Pendrd, they contain no open valleys whichhavebeen reclaimed and utilised. The 
majority of the villages that exist convey no impression of porraanenco, and are 
only solitary breaks iu a vast mountain wilderness. This is perhaps the wildest 
part of country in Chhattisgarh, and hero it is that the shattered forest trees, 
the broken and crushed bamboo ^clumps, the hollows and footprints in a 
hundred marshes and watercourses, indicate the prescmce of wild elephants. 
This fact realised, and the paucity of settlers ceases to surprise. * The tale is 
often told how in a night the struggling tenant sees disapp(?ar the crop which 
has occupied the labour of months, and with no food Hft for himself and family, 
finds his only alternative is to seek, not figuratively, but literally, a new field for 
his exertions. Entire destruction of crop, liowever, js very unusual, for ordinarily 
the slightest enclosure acts as a protection. ♦ It may be said that the wild 
elephants are confined, as far as the Bihuspilr district is concerned, to these two 
chiefships. Occasionally a hcnl may roam into the adjoining zamfndarfs at 
that most unwelcome of all periods, when the rice crop is ripening, but 
Matin and Upi'orll, unless when hunted, they are never absent/ and may be 
seen at any time on tho wooded slopes of tho Hasdu rivc<*, in the shady depths 
of tho forest, or near some splashing waterfall, or deep still pool in the bed of a 
mountain torrent. 

As tho chiefsliip of Pendr^t, Matin, mnd Uproril are in a line— one estate 
lying oast of tho other — so south of those, also in a lino, lie tho chiefships of 
Kcnda, Laphii, and Chhilrl. .^J’he most westerly of these is Kendd, lying south of 
Pendra, then comes Lfipha falling south of Mdtln, and finally Chhilrl south of 
Uprord. These three zamlndurls, thougli largely covered with hill and forqst, 
have yet fair stretches of open country, and as at their southern extremity they 
abut on khalsa jurisdiction, fJieir waste lands often come to bo taken up by the 
discontented spirits of tho plain. Prom tho position of these six chiefships — 
lying three abrtjast from^ast to west— it is clear that from the north, viz. from 
tho side of Pewa and Mirzapilr, there is no direct access to the open country of 
• tho Chhattisgarh plain without passing over several ranges of hills, and encoun- 
tering difficulties and drawbacks of no ordinary character, A large portion of 
tho eastern extremity of the district is monopolised by tho Korbii zamlnddrl, 
which is a very extensive chiefship. It lies to the cast of Uprord, Chhilrl, and 
Khdlsa jurisdiction, extending from tho hills and fastnesses of tho extreme north 
to the very heart of the level country. 'Che northern section of the estate is 
very wild and inaccessible, and though the southern section has large tracts 
open and well cultivated, yet even herp there is a gi^at deal of forest, and 
ll^uent interruptions by low ranges of hills. A djoininjPfeorbd to the jsouth are 
wte two small estates of Saktl and Ohdmpd, which in tho main consist of open 
country, and require no special remark. Leaving Saktl and Chdmpd there is a 
stretch of khdlsa jurisdiction up to the Mahdnadl river, after crossing which 
there are, made up with some khdlsa villages and government forests, which have 
been reserved, three small chiefships, viz. Bhatgdon, Bildigarh, and Katangf, 
comprising in each caso a compact tract of leVSl country with hills in the back- 
ground, stretching from this point almost uninterruptedly to the wilds of 
Bastar. The western zaminddris alone remain for description, namely, Kawardi 

11 CPG 
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and Pandariil. They have each a large stretch of level country extending from 
the base of the Maikal range as far as the Mungeli pargana. This portion of 
the chiefships is generally ope^i and cultivated. The area covered with hill and 
forest continues from the margin of the plain right into the mountainous tracts 
of Bdldghat and Mandla, and thus on the western side, as on the north, these 
hill-ranges operate as an effectual barrier to easy communication with the 
Chhattisgarh plain. To complete the roll of zaraindiiria, it need only bo added 
that the small and divided estate of Madanpdr adjoins Pandarid, and is mixed up 
with the khalsa villages of Mungeli. It is settled and cultivated, and possesses 
no special characteristics. 


This detailed description of khalsa and zamindari jurisdiction remains 
^ ^ incomplete without a reference to the government 

Government waste. ^ section of these 

wastes stretches from the base of the Amarkantak range over a vast extent of 
hill and forest, comprising the tracts known as the Lamni, Lormi, Bijdpdr, and 
Kori jungles, down to the cultivated plain. All the hilly area lyitig between the 
Pandarid zamindari on the we.sti the Keiula zamhiddri on the east, the Pendrd 
chiofship on the north, and the open khalsa lands of the south, constitute a 
separate government waste at the future disposal of the district authorities. 
Ew?hing cast from this point, and skirting the zamii^dris of Kendd, Laphd, and 
Korba, excels wastes have been separated, but these ordinarily are very limited. 
The most extensive tract is the Bitkuli waste, which contains much valuable 
timber and extensive resources in bamboos and grass. Independent of these 
main tracts there are isolated patches, hero and there in the plain which, having 
been entirely cleared of timber, are only useful for grazing purposes. Across 
the Mahanadl, however, there is a large tract of government forest called Sond- 
khdn, the deserted and confiscated estate of a former zaminddr, 16,000 acres 
of which have been purchased by an English gentleman under the waste-land 
rules. Adjoining this tract is the forest department teak -reserve of Hdthibdrf, 
and the unreserved wastes of Mahdrdji. Such, concisely, is the position of tho 
government wastes in the district. 


The traffic routes of the district arc five in number, the three most important 

^ ' of which are ^rugged and inaccessible, quite unfit 

Mam trathc routes. « i i f • i i xf 

lor wheeled carnage, and only admitting oi 

export or import liy means of pack-bullocks during six months of the year. » 
There are the two northern routes, ono leading from the Chhattisgarh plain 
through Kendd, Pended, and Sohdgpdr to Rewd, the other through Ldphd, Chhdrf, 
Uprord, and Sirguja to Mirzdpdr. Both these routes are, through a great 
portion of their length, simply tracks across the hills and through the jungles, 
along which few traders or travellers would venture alone. They proceed 
through so difficult a country (part of which is in foreign territory), and extend 
over so great a distance that there sqems little prospect of much ever being 
done to .open commdBcations in this quarter. The necessity too is n<S 
pres&ing now that/ owing to the opening of the Railway from Jabalpdr, the tradd 
will tend westward. The construction of ' a lino of road from the plains of 
Chhattlsgarh, through’ Mandla, to Jabalpdr, is tho most urgent want of tbia 
district, and until this is undertaken as an imperial work, to act as a feeder to the 
railway, the tract of country here must continue in a comparatively backward and 
undeveloped condition. At present the line followed by Banjdrds resembles 
the northern routes — circuitous track over hills and valleys intersected by 
numerous streams, the rockv beds of which nresent most formidable obstacles* 
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This hilly and difficult country extends over a distance of about one hundred 
miles, and even if, without being metalled, it were made* throughout its length 
a good cold- weather road, with the gh^ts properly^ sloped, and the small streams 
bridged so as to admit of cart traffic, an outlet would bo afforded for the 
surplus produce of this district, and a great imptflse given to its prosperity. 

The whole drainage and river system of the district centres in the Mahdnadf. 

, ,, The general flow of the streams is • from the 

ivers a ana i. northern and western hills south and eastwards. 

These hills, however, constitute a distinct watershed, and are the source of streams 
which, flowing north and west, and leaving the Chhattisgarh country behind 
them, gradually gather volume, and assume in their onward course the dignity of 
rivers. Such are the Son, which first sees the light in a marshy hollow in 
Pendra, and the Narbada, rushing picturesquely *ovJ| the rocky heights of 
Amai'kantak. The Maluinadi enters the Bihispdr bounaary eight miles west of 
Scorinarain, and as it only flows for twenty-five miles at the south-eastern 
extremity of the district, it has not much local importance. It is navigable for 
six months from Scorinarain to the coast, but the frequency of rocky barriers 
renders the navigation by no means an easy task. In this district, however, 
there are no barriers, the bed being open and sandy, and banks usually low, 
bare, and unattractive. In the rains the Mahauadi is a iiiagnificent •rii^er, 
attaining in places a breadth of two miles, and during ^sudden fibods a vast 
volume of water often submerging the low-lying land in its vicinity, and present- 
ing the appearance of a large inland sea. The contrast, however, between the 
Malianadi in September and tbo Mahilnadl in May is something astounding. 
In the hot-weather months it is nothing more than a narrow and shallow channel * 
in a vast expanse of sand, and is then almost at any point forded with ease. 
The affluents of the Mahanadj partake of its general character, being propor- 
tionately mighty and formidable in the monsoon months, and comparatively 
insignificant during the hot season. Tho most important of its affluents are the 
Seonath and Hasdu. 

^riiG minor streams are the Sakri, the IKmp, the Tesna, the A^gar, tho 
Maniarf, the Arpa, tlio Kharod, the Lilagar, the Jonk, and the Bare!. 

In tho margin are tables showing the average rainfall and tho temperature 
in each month for some years. As a i;ule the 
rains are fairly regular and copious, and drought 
rarely occurs. Tho climate, though inveighed 
against and dreaded by strangers, is not 
specially unhealthy. Cholera and fever are 
the great scourges of the plain, so much so 
as almost to assume an endemic character. 
But as regards cholera there have been 
special local and removeable causes acting 
as aggravating agents, among tho chief of 
which may be mentioned tho fact that the 
pilgrim route to JagannAth passed through 
tho plain, and was crowded during the hot- 
■ weather months with a throng of weary and 
exhanstedf devotees, among whom the 


Rainfall and Climate. 
Table of Rainfall, 


Years. 

Average Rainfall. 

18G2 

53-86 

19fi3 

57-31 

1864 

62-82 

1865 

63-93 

1866 

35-98 

1867 

37-70 

1868 

30-69 


* Thii will now be undertaken. 
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disease almost invariably broke out, and was disseminated oyer the whole country. 
This passage of pilgrims has for two years been prohibited with the best 
results,- there having been during this period no outbreak af' all. Then fever, 
though very prevalent, does not seem of a worse type than that common to 
«■ almost all parts of the 


Table of Temperature. 
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March . . 
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61 
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province, and until some 
kind of reliable mortuary 
statistics are matured, 
and have exhibited com- 
parative results for a 
series of years, it is quite 
an open question whether 
the Chhattfsgarh fever is 
more than ordinarily fatal. 
8mall-pox prevails about 
the end of the cold weather 
months, but not to an 
extent greater than 
else wli ere. It must bo 
ac.knosvledgcd, how- 
ever, that each season 
seems to possess its pre- 
vailing type of disease. 
In the hot weather we 
have generally cholera, 
though its outbreak at 
this time seems to bo 
connected, as noted, with 
the passage of pilgrims, 
now interdicted. In the 


Note.—W)S was au exceptional year, and is therefore not the passage of pilgrims, 
quoted. interdicted . In the 

rains and at their close fever sets in, and about the close of the cold-weather 
months small-pox. The climate itself, though relaxing, is not oppressive. From 
the middle of April till the middle of Juno hot winds prevail, and the heat is at 
times very trying. Still’it is mild compared with t^e UppeF’Provinces, and 
showers, which are not unusual even at tins period, supply a cool day now and 
again, yvhilo tlie nights, as a rule, are very bearable. After the first heavy 
fall of tho monsoon the climate is cool and agreeable, and pankhds can often be 
dispensed with entirely. There are comparatively few close, muggy, windless 
days, and tho few that are experienced aro soon forgotten from the welcome 
^ deluge of showers which is sure to succeed them. The cold weather is 
hot bracing, but altogether from November to February is a very pleasspt 
period. 

The towns in the district containing more than 5,000 inhabitants are 
_ j nr L * Ratanpfir, Bilaspur, and Kawardl The names of 

owns an ar e s. small townships, or rather large villages, are 

, given in. the 

1. TakbtpAr. 1. Mungelf. 1. Seonnardin. 1. Pamlarid. margin. By 

2. Lonni. 2. Nawdgarh. 2. Kharod. 2. Pdnddtaral. +V,fila8t census 

3. Ganidri. 3. Mdru. 3. Khokrd. 3. Pendrd. 

4. Ghutkd. 4. Nawduarh. 4. Chhdrf. 

. 9 . BalodS. 5. Sdrdgaon, 6. Chdmpi. tamed 6,1W 


1. TakbtpAr. 

2. Lonni. 

3. Ganidri. 

4. Ghutku. 
A Bdlodd. 


1. Mungelf. 

2. Nawdgarh. 

3. Mdru. 


1. Pandarid. 

2. Pdnddtaral. 

3. Pendrd. 

4. Cbhiirf. 

5. Chdmpd. 


margin. Dy 
thelast census 
Ratanpdr con- 
tained 6,190 

inhabitantSi 
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BiMspdr 6,110, and Kawardd over 5,000. The whole liistory of the plateau 
centres as it were m Ratanpdr. 

The marked absence of towns soon strikes a visitor to Chhattfsgarh, and is 
the more sing nlar that the entire plain is covered with haml cts. It arises from the 
fact that the people are a simple agricultural community, requiring few of the 
luxuries which have become necessities in more advanced localities. The tract 
too possesses but little amassed wealth, having lain lor so long a period distant 
and remote from all the regular channels of trade. All the deiminds of the 
people are fully satisfied by the we(;kly markets, which arc very numerous all 
over the district. There are, however, no less than 170 regular markets, some 
few of which are held twice a week. The largest bdzdrs are those of Bainindf 
in the Champa zamindarl, Ganiari and Takhtpur in the Bilaspur pargana, 
and Mungeli in the MungeU pargana. These dretwell known Tnarkets at 
which . cattle arc largely sold, and are frequented every week by thousands of 
purchasers, the articles exposed for sale being usindly of greater variety than is 
found at smaller gatherings. The display on the whole at these bazars to an 
English taste does not seem very inviting ; more, however, with reference to the 
mode of its arrangement and exhibition than actually as regards the articles 
themselves. There is grain of every description; sweetmeats, fish, fruits, 
vegetables, glass bangles, and other adornments; baskets, and^ mat-Vork; 
embroidery , spices, sugar, cocoannts, metal drinking- vessels, and plates ; iron, and 
large supplies of cloth, both of English and Native manufacture. The market 
is sometimes held in a convenient mango-grove, which affords })leasant shelter 
and shade to all comers, but more usually in some open space near the village, 
affording neither slielter nor shade, and oonsoquei;tly both in the hot weather 
and monsoon many of these bazars are but scantily attended. It is strange 
that cowries should still be found almost the solo medium of exchange among 
the great bulk of the people ; but, that they are so, is clearly observable on all 
market days, when it will be noticed that nearly everything purchased is paid 
for, not in copper, but in cowries. There is no question, however, that while 
most commodities remain cheap, cowries form a convonient unit for satisfying the 
petty requirements of the poorer classes, and render them somewhat reluctant 
to adopt coppdt, the unit in which does not reach so low. 


‘ The temples in the district are very numerous, verifying local tradition as 
* . to the groat antiquity of the ancient Hindi! govern- 

inent. They are almost invariably largo stone 
structures, either in the shape of an obelisk or a dome, with a long pillared portico 
' in front of the doorway. Thecarvei 


3. Briddheswa: 


1. ,2. Mr “’*• i-g- - 

2. R4mp.h4ri. (AtKharod.) if tere and there a graceful fifemre or 


13. Lakhneswar. 


outline is traced, the whole effect is 


4. Bhairavandth. 

5. Narbadeswar. 

6. Kichri Keddradth, 

7. Khantideva. 

8. Girjdban. 

9. Sangameswar. 

W. Jagannath. 

11. Lachhmindrdin. 


14. Seori Debi. 

(At Jdnjgir.) 

15. Mahdfleva. 

(At Pdli, village of 
Laphd zaminddn.) 
Mahadeva. 
(AtChdprd,village of 
Kawardd feuda- 
tory.) 

17* Baramdeva. 


ruined by the immediate proximity 
of another figure either" grotesque 
or hideous. The names of the most 
ancient and noted temples are given 
in the margin. Most of these 
are at least from eight hundred to 
one thousand years old, and are de- 
voted to the service of the different 
Hindi! ’deities. The most ancient 
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temple is tliat of Buramdeva at Chdprd village near Kawardd, whicli^ if the year 
inserted on its tablet can be relied on, was built in a.d. 103. The inscription sets 
forth that one of the Haihai Bansf rdjfis of Ratanpur tried to prevent its construc- 
.tion, but was repulsed. It is built of large blocks of stone closely set, but with- 
out lime cement, and’is picturesquely situated on the banks of a tank. The only 
image it contains is that of a cobra, which in itself points to a very early period, 
when fetichism in the form of snake-worship was at least common, if not universal, 
and certainly before Hindiiisra held complete sway. The Pali temple is the best 
specimen of ancient native architecture in the district, and is therefore the only 
one that need be described in detail. It is to be r(?grctted that timely care has 
not preserved the original structure intact, for, judging from the portion still 
uninjured, the entire building must have been elaborately and tastefully tinished, 
and is eminently deserving of preservation. Outside there is a dilapidated 
desolate air, owing to th#slans and other debris of the temple, which are scat- 
tered everywhere, telling their talc of desertion and decay. What now remains 
is a large octagonal dome, acting as a portico to an inner building formerly 
dedicated to the service of Mahadeva. As you enter the dome; you are at once 
struck with the minute and elaborate carvings which extend from the floor to 
the very summit of the building. The domo^ is supported by pillars, on all of 
which arc images of mythological characters famous in Hindu legend and song. 
Above thosotpillars the lower circle of the dome is a series of minute ligures, 
often chiselled into the moat fantastic shapes, the flgures running one into 
another in happy confusion. From this lower circle of petty and fantastic flgures 
to the top of the dome is on all sides a continued lino of tasteful carving. The 
most elaborate workmanship, however, is found at the entrance door to the inner 
building. Much of the carving here k so minute and so exijuisitely executed, 
that the eye seems ever discovering new beauties. The portals are guarded by 
two imposing figures, which, in form and proportion, are fair specimens of native 
art. Above the doorway is much careful chiselling, as of cabinet work, while 
the panels have carvings of flowers modelled with groat care and skill. AJ 
round the doorway is a mass of carving almost oppressive from its extent and 
continuousness — dwarf figures in every variety of attitude; animals, amongst 
which the sacred bull stands prominent ; birds represented by the pigeon and 
goose, — the whole work a* fitting monuraeqt to the ta^te and iifgcimity of the 
sculptor, whose name tradition has not condescended to hand down. This P4U 
temple is said to have been built by Jajal Deva, rdja of Ratanpdr, in the tenth 
fentury, and from tlie nature of many of its carvings, as also the name Pdll, is 
^ot improbably of Buddhist origin, subsequently modified by the Hindiis. 


^ Of the forts in the district the two principal— Ratanpfir and Ldphd — 

already been alluded to. Ihcy are the m 
ancient and tlie most imposing structures, 
great majority of the minor forts consist^ simply of a high earth embankment 
surrounded by a ditch, supplying a ready protection at a time when the country 
was overrun by bands of robbers, who plundered the people. In these peac^ffil 
days, when men^s swords are turned into plough-shares, these formidable 
enclosures are no longer tended, and show rents and gaps indicating, happily, the , 
desuetude into which they have fallen. There is some stirring legend associated , 
with each fort, which the village bard recites at times to an admiring audienpej . 
.. belauding perhaps the ancestor Of some landholder who is present, 
yerifying the omnipotent character of some local god. The grand want, 
these forts now supply, is a dertain amount of irrigation from their d''*” ? 
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for the sugarcane crop^ so that, when situated between two villages, a dispute 
the settlement department had often to settle was the quantity of water fairly 
apportionablo to each. 

One prominent feature remains to be alluded to, and that is the great 
^ , number of tanks %und scattered all over the 

district. All but newly-established and small 
villages have at least ono tank ; large village.s have live or six, and Ratanpdr 
has, within its boundaries, one hundred and fifty. ^Plio settlement stativstics 
show a tdtal of 7,01 8 tanks, and although these inclu<le, under the name of 
tanks, reservoirs of a very petty kind, yet an adequate idea may be formed 
from these figures of the extent to which tanks have been constructed. Tliero 
is perhaps no moro sacred duty, in the eyes of a comfortable landholder than to 
devote Ids surplus to the digging of a tank. Then follows the ceremony of 
marriage, when the Brahmans are fed, and a great higli polo is placed in tho 
centre ; and this completed, the high embankment is fringed with mango trees. 
There Vo very many remarkably picturesque tanks thus lined with shade, but 
none containing a large sheet of water. In fact tanks of extravagant dimeii-. 
sions were beyond tho means of the people, and the two largest — Ranf Taldo, 
of Ratanpilr, and' tho tank of J^anjgfr — arc not really of any note, except by 
comparison with others in their vicinity. The provalenco of tanks has placed 
WB^s at a discount, and until within the last three years they »were in tho 
interior absolutely unknown. Local eflbrt, however, having boon unremitting iu 
promoting their construction, there are now several liundred wells, but so 
inveterate are the proclivities engendered by habit, that though demonstrably tho 
well-water is purer, the people stick to their tanks, and declare that, though tho 
water may be muddy from the wallowihg of cattle, it is, all tho same, sweet 
and palatable. 

(The annals of BiMspur go back to a very early age, and are connected 

^ __ with tho history of tho Ifaihai Bans! kings of 

‘ . ^ tstory. Mandla, Lunjf, and Ratanpur. Tho earliest 
Antiquity of Ratanpur family, prince of tlio Ratanpdr or Ghhattfsgarh 

line was Murta Bhvaja, whoso fabled adventures with Krishna are related in 
tho Jaimini Parana (Jaiminiya Aswamedha). The tStory runs that Krishna, 
disguised as a Briihmai^, asked half of Miirta Dhvaja's body to test his faith, 
Milrta Dhvaja consented to bo sawn in two ; but when the operation was com- 
* mencing, Krishna revealed himself, and showered blessings on the head of the 
devout prince. It is said that, in consequence, the use of tho saw was entirely^ 
prohibited in tho Chhattlsgarh country, and was only reintroduced under Mardthi 
rule, It would appear then that from tho very earliest period of ascertninabl 
history until the advent of tho Mardthas in the eighteenth century this Haiha 
Bftnsi dynasty ruled over Chhattisg'arh. The traces of their rule are found in 
tanks and temples scattered over the country, in tho ruins of many edifices at 
their capital, Ratanpdr, and in all the traditions of the people. But unfortunately 
no local annals exist of these princes, from which could be compiled* anything 
like a detailed history. '^The only sources of knowledge on the subject are to bo 
found in disconnected old documents, many of them worn and tattered, in the 
possession of Rewd Rdm Kdyath and Durgd Datt Shdstrf, the descendants, re- 
spectively, of a former dfwdn and priest of the family, and also in various Sanskrit 
inscriptions, which have been written on taj^lets from time to time in different 
temples. The information thus obtained, though meagre and incomplete, has 
been thrown iito a narrative form as continuoiiP as the materials available 
admitted. 
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. The Chhafctfsgarh r^as ruled originally over thirty-six forts, and thus^^^t 
, , , . . - tract came to bo called Chhattisgarh, or the cbtmv 

Chhatti^garh^rigmofname. try of thirfcy-six forts. Tho thir^-six forts werl^as 

follows, and are arranged with reference to the subsequent distribution, render- 
ing tliein subordinate to the Senior and jiinior branches of the family^ ruling 
respectively at Rutanpur and Raipur: — 


1. Ratanpur. 

2. Mard. 

3. Bijapur. 

4. Kharod. 

5. Kotgarh. 


1. Rilipdr. 

2. Patnn. 

3. Hirnga. 

4. Sriiigarpur. 

5. Laiin. 

(i. Ainira. 

7. Urilg. 

8. 8jirdu. 

9. Sirsii. 

10. ]\iohdi. 

Kliahlri. 
Birpiir. 
Fingeswar. 
Rtijim. 

Bingatigarh. 
Hilanndr. 
Tengnagarh. 
Ekalwdra. 


6. Nawagarli. « 

7. Sonti. 

8. Okhar. ^ 

9. Pandarbhata. 

10. Simiiria. 

11. Madanpur (Champa zamindad). 

12. Ldjdifi. 

13j» Kosgai (Chhilri zamfnddri). 

14. Keifda. 

15. Mdtin. 

16. Uprord. 

17. Kandri (Pendrd). 

18. Karkati. 


11 . 

1^. 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 


In all 36 forts. 


These forts, as they were called, were in reality each the head-quarters of 
a tdluka, comprising a number of villages, and hold sometimes khdm,” at 
others as feudal tenures by relations or influential chiefs. To the original 
divisions additions were ‘made by conquest, so that j,u Kalydt SahPs time a 
detail is given in his papers of forty-efglit forts. As regards the eighteen 
old Rataupilr divisions, compared with the present district of Bildspdr, it mayj 
bo noted that the first eleven are, and have been ever since Mhrdthd rule, 
khdlsa jurisdiction ; the following seven were, and are still zaminddris ; while, 
the eighteenth division, adjoining tho Pendrd chiefsliip above tho ghdts, apgeiW^ 
|,to have been made over to Rewd, as a marriage dowry to his daughter, by Rdji ? 
Dddd Rdf about A.u. 1480. Of other tracts now included in Bildspdr it would 
seem that Pandarid and Kavvardd, on tho west, wore wrested from the Gohd 
dynasty of Mandla. Korbd was taken from Sirgdja by Bahirsahi Ra^ about the 
year a.d.^1520, and the sm||l zaininddri of Bildigjirh, Ac., south of tneMabduadf, 
together with tho khdlsa tract of Kikardd on tho east, from ^mbalpdl, by 
Rdjd Lachhman Sahi about the year 1580. This sidficiently explains the present, 
as compared with tho past position of the Ratanpdr half of tho Chhattisgarh 
country. 


In tho margin is given a list of tho rdjas of the Haihai Bansf linq who 
are supposed to have reigned at Ratanpdr. 
* There are many copies of this list extant, but thu 


n/ List of Rajds. 
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oldest that has been seen seems to have been written in the sixteenth century in 

„ the time of 

Kaly^n Sahl. 
Palpably the 

No, NaraeofBajd. period of No. Narao of Riijft. period of detail is tOO 

complete to 
be reliable, 
but it can 
safely be as- 
serted that 
the list is 
based on 
fact; that it 
contains the 
genealogical 
tre0,cherish- 
ed as an 
heirloom 
by th^ fa- 
mily iihem- 
ielves, and 
that where 
external evi- 
dence, such 
as tem- 
ple tablets, 
have been 
available to 
verify its 
entries, 
these have 

fairly 


Name of Bajd. 

Probable 
period of 

No. Name of Biijft. 

Probable 
period of 

Murtadhvaja 

reign. 

Bhnp/il Sinhadeva^* .. 

reign. 

A.D. 

, 1088 to 1120! 

Tfiinradhvaja ... 


Karmaaendova 

, 112(1 to 115ft 

Ohitra do. 


Bhansendeva 

1151 to 1195 

Visva do. 


Narsinhadova 

1195 to 122,5 

Chandra do. 


Bhfisinhadeva 

1225 to]25C 

Mahipal do 


Pratsipsinhadeva 

1250 to 1295 

Bikram Sen 


Jaiainhadeva j... 

1293 to 1311 

Bbitnsen 


Dharmaainhadeva . . . 

1311 to 1333 

Kumdrsen 


J agann th.siubadc va. 

13.33 to 1371 

Karnapfll 


Birsinhadeva ...y... 

1371 to 1407 

Kuarpal 

Merpal 


Kavalsinhadova 

1407 to 1420 


Sankai’sahideva 

1420 to 1514 

Mohanpal. 


Mohansahideva , , . . . 

1514 to 1402 

Jtijal Deva 

d 

u 

Dadusahideva 

1402 to 1487 

Devap'd 

a 

Purshottarnsahidova 

1487 to 1509 

Bh6pal 

<1 

Bahirsahideva 

1509 tol53fi 

Bhuradeva 


Kalyansahideva 

1536 to 1573 

Klimdeva 


Lacldimansahideva. . . 

157^3 to 1581 

Mohadeva 


Sankarsahideva 

1581 to 159(. 

Surdeva t 


Mukundsahidova 

Tribhuvansahidova. . . 

1590 to 1607 
1607 to 1622 

Prit-hvideva 


Jagraohanaahideva . ., 

1622 to 1635 

Brahmadeva 


Adlisahideva 

1635 to 1649 

Kadradova 

{ A.D. Ranjit^ulddova 

r 950 to 990 Takhtsinhadeva 

1049 to 1675 

Jdjaldeva 

1675 to 1689 

Ratnadeva 


Rajaainha 

1089 to 1712 

Bir Sinhadeva ... 


Bardfir.sinhadova 

1712 to 1732 

Batna Sinhadeva 


Baghauath.ainha 

1732 to 1745 

y stood the test 

both tts 

to dates and jiames. 

The temple-i 


* From this ri?lgn downwards the dates ^rc given as computeil by Mr. Chisholm, but they do 
not seem to rest on sufficient authority until we come down to the sixteenth century. 

^ t For the dates from Surdeva as far as Ratna Sinhadeva there are the following authorities 

(1) Amarkantak inscription. — (Nagpur Antiquarian Society’s Journal. No. 2.) This gives 
the following list : — 

, Prithvidcva. 

Jajv^yadeva (his son). 

A distant^elation (no name given) = Somaliadevi. i 

’ l^thadeva. 

(his grand-nephew) Samvatd041 = 984 a.d. 

(2) . inscription. — Bengal Asiatic Society’s Jqgjmal for 1863, p. 277, gives tb« 

folloi^^g list ^ 

J4jaladWa. 

I % 

Ratnadeva. , 

Prithvideva^virlwfirby computation from the date given for the descendant of his con- 
temporary, in the fisinuly whom the inscription commemorates, may have reigned about a.d. 969. 

NS ^ — Other inscriptions and lists snow that this last prince was also called Bir Sinhadeva. 

The l^npdr inscription (mentioned in Asiatic ResyBarches, vol. xv. p. 601) is said to 
give nine kings, but the inscriptioD cannot at present be traced, ind the only king mentioned m 
12fPO ^ 



so 
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references to the dynasty are ^vcn aro those at Amarkantak, Katanpdr, KosgSf,* 
Malh/ir, and Seorluarilin. %Of course in the earlier years, where we should h^yo 
# expected to find several blanks and find none, we may plausibly presume that 
the Brahmans have been at work, and have successfully ^li^plied each hiatus 
with a lucky name, in order to Establish in favour of the riijas an unbroken lunar 
origin ; but as we come to more recent times, the detail may be accepted as 
historically accurate, and altogether the list itself is not devoid of local 
interest. 


It is in connection with tho earlier raj:is that the very vaguest traditions 
exist. Allusion has already been made to MiIN- 
races© rat jaa. taillivaja and Tain rad livaja. 'Plie Liiphii fort already ^ 

mentioned, tho ruins of which show it to have been a formidable work, is said 
to have been built by Milrtadlivajain llic early days of Kiijput ascendancy. Then 
tradition assigns tho credit of having first establislicd a town at Amarkantak to 
Chandrad livaja, while tho foi'/y of AjmU‘garh,ou tlio hill of that name near Amar- 
kantak, whore a partially filled tank and the debris of former buildings are still 
(fiajects of interest, is attributed to Mohan Pala. Again, tho tenth raja, Karnapal, 
and tlio seventeenth rjlja, Bhimdova, have each a large tank bearing their names, 
viz. at Kataupilr and a village called Jaiijgir. These tanks they aro said to ' 
have dxcavajed, and to have constructed the masonry ghats, tho ruins of which 
alone remain. 


It was on tho accession of the twentietii raja, Surdeva, about a.d. 749, that 
Surdeva Clihattisgavh country was divided into two 

sections, Surdeva remained at Batanpiir and 
governed tho northern section, wliilc his younger brother Bralmiadova moved 
to E^lpdr and ruled the southern section. Froin this time there continued 
permanently the rule of two separate rajas in Chhattisgarh ; for although after 
nine generations tho direct lino from Bralnnadova becaino extinct, a younger son 
from tho llatanpur house again proceeded to llaipilr, namely, Devanath Singh, the 
son of Kdj£i Jagannath Sinliadeva, about the year a.d. 1300, and his Issue con- 
tinued in uninterrupted possession till the arrival of the Mardtiids. This division 
of the jurisdiction under the sway of tho Haihai Bansis did not effect thd abso- 
lute supremacy of tho senior branch of the'fam ily, whicli remained at Rafenpdr, 
yrith whom the final authority still remained, and round whom all the traditional ,1 
' aasqciatious centred. 


the Asiatic Rcscttrclies is Prithvicleva, the sixth of the line. The ninth king is shown the 
inscription to have reigned in 915. If this be the Saka era his date would be a.d: 993, ■ 

(4) The Rajira inscri])tion (Asiatic Researches, vol. xv. p. 512) is ranch defaecth bilt appa- 
rently records the subjugation of a king, Ratnadeva, an<l the marringe of Jagat Pala, ^ foreign 
conqueror, to the daughter of Prithvideva, by«.vhieh he acquired tlie fjrt of ®urga fBr5g). 
The date of Jagat Pdla may be eiher Samvat 796 or 896, and if the king referred to ia t|e first 
Prithv{deva;iihe Saka era would agree more nearly, with the other dates adopted, thS the 
Vikramfiditjm Samvat. The* second Ratnadeva appears from the above inscriptions to have 
reigned in the last quarter of the tenth century. But the first Ratnadeva, as we know from the 
Amarkantak inscription, ^as his grand-uncle, and the first Prithvideva, was two generations 
.anterior to him (Ratnadeva I.), so that as Jagat P41a was probably the contemporary either of 
Prithvideva I. or of Jdvalyadeva, his date may be taken as 796 Sakk, which + 78 == 874 A.D,* 
which would correspond fairly with the tlates computed for Bir Sinhadeva and Ratna 
deva. But there are so many transcripts of inscriptions and so few actual inscriptions or* 

at least now to be found, thatthg Ijit of kings prior to the sixteenth century can OTly U 
Warded as approximately cpTArt:.—^D.] ^ 
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BAtanpiir government^ at the time indicated, including E^ipdr, cornpriaed forty-' 
eight garhs” or talukas, yielding a revenue of Idkhs of rupees, and, includ- 
ing sdyar,^' or transit dues, nine lakhs of rupees, which, considering the relative 
value of money in those early days, and now, indicates a largeishare of prosperity. 
Ahe jurisdiction of Kalyan Salti, from the details given, extended over the whde 
of the country now known as Chhattisgarh, with the exception of Kawafdd, 
Khairdgarh, and the other zamlndaris skirting the western hills, which are not 
mentioned, and evidently must at the time have belonged to the Gond dynasty of 
Mandla. ^But in addition to the present limits of Chhattlsgarh it would seem to 
have included Korid, Sirgdja, and other parts of the Chotd Ndgpur division, 

with Ramgarh, now included in Mandla, 
and lidnji of Bdldghdt. The rdjds named 
ill the margin are noted as subordinates, 
or rather as feudatories of the Haihai 
Bansf house, which, there seems no doubt, 
exercised paramount authority for a long 
series of years over this thinly-populated, but extensive eastern tract of the 
present Central Provinces.^ 

Tho army mamtaiued by Kalydn Sahi was not 
Ilis army. of a formidable character. The following is a detail 

' of its strength : — 

2.000 swordsmen. 

5.000 daggermen. 

3,600 matchlockmen. 

‘ *2,600 archers. 

1.000 sawdrs. 

Total... 14,200 men. 


1. Sambalpur. 

2. Patna. 

3. Khariar. 

4. Bastar. 

5. Kharod. 


6. Sarangarh. 

7. Sonpur 

8. Raigarh. 

9. Sakti. 

10. Chandrapur. 


There would seem also to have been maintained an establishment of 116 
elephants . Such a force was fully adequate for the maintenance of internal order, 
and considerably greater than could be brought together by any of the 
surrounding chiefs. As .for external enemies, the difficulties qf approach, and 
the comparative remoteness and poverty 6f the counAy, made an invasion in 
earlier years by no means an inviting prospect, and subsequently Kalydn Sahi\ 
shrewdness in proceeding to Delhi, and his acknowledgment by tho Emperor 
Akbar, tended to prolong for years the rule of his dynasty. 

On tho death of Kalydn Said his son Lachhman Sahl succeeded, but there 

T vv o v' * TJX* e- 1. nothing of a recordable character to be noted in 
Laciihman babi to Kai bingh. i m va 

connection with his rule. The same may be said 

of his succef^ors for several generations until we come to Takht Singh wh^ ww 
rdjd between a.d. 1675 and 1689. tIo,>built a rude palace at Takhtf^r, now in 
ruins, and a temple, anddnstituted the weekly market there, which is still an 
important gathering. . Rdj Singh, his son, ruled from a.d. 1689 to 1712, and 
built a new palace at the. eiisteru limit of Itatanpdr, one of the two-storied walls 
of which now alone remains. He also excavated a large tank in front of this 
palace, which he ornamented with masonry^steps, and a portion of which was 
enclosed by walls for the convenience of the ladies of the household. The paa^ 
of Eatanpdr, above alluded to is ‘still called Rdjpdr,^^ and the tank Binl^; 
.J^aldo.” The tank after the rains is a fine sheet of water, well worthy a visits 
^Ibt the Hiins themselves ^arS not of an interesting character. 




E4j Singh had been married some years and had' ho offspring. His^eaibst 
Death of Mj SingVe son. 

Kanjit bin gb, but Rdj Singh had no wish that ho 
(Sard^r Singh ) should succeed him, and so ho took counsel of his Brdhraan 
^wdn, a hereditary servant of the family. After' much and frequent discussion 
the sacred books were appealed to as authorising a special procedure under 
special circumstances, and it was finally resolved that a Brdhman, ^elected by 
the diwdn, should visit the fiwourite Ildid. In duo time a son was born, who 
was named Bishnath Singh, and the popular rejoicings knew no bounds. Imme- 
diately Bishndth Singh grew up he was married to a daughter of the Bdjd of 
Rewd, intermarriages being frequent between the llewd and Haihai Bans! 
families. Some time after the marriage festivities were over the young couple 
were one day playing together a game of chance. In the course of their play 
Bishndth Singh took several questionable advantages over his fair opponent, and 
sorely tried her temper by defeating her game after game. At last she made 
the discovery that the play on his part had been'' false, and is represented as 
rising and saying, half in jest and half in scorn, Of course I should expect to 
be overreached, for are you not a Brahman and no Ri^'put Taunted thus 
with his birth, of which he had already heard whispers, he went out and 
stabbed himself. 


No sooner was Rilj Siugli informed of what had happened than lie resolved 

Destruction of DiVtaPfirS. hk jMn, through whose 

impruclence, or worse, the shame of ms house 
had been circulated abroad. The Diwdn Pard,'^ or in English phraseology 
‘^Minister Square,^ of Ilatanpdr was at the time in question an imposing part of 
the town. Hero lived the diwan, and congregated round him were a crowd of 
relations, who, however distantly connected, had in eastern fashion come together 
near the fortunate representative of the family. The rdjd blew down with hia 
guns the whole of this part of the town, and involved in one common disaster 
every member of the small community, numbering, it is said, over four hundred 
men, women, and children. At the same time were destroyed most of the 
papers and records appertaining to the dynasty, which would have been so 
useful in later 4ays. 

Subsequent to these transactions it was generally understood that Mohan 


* Successionn,fSardkr Singh. Singh, of the Rdipilr house, had be^^^ 

Kaj Singh, as his successor. Mohan Singh is 
represented as a young man of much physical strength and considerable personal 
attractions. He frequently remained for months with Raj Singh, who openly 
exhibited the greatest attachment for the young man. The death of Raj Singh, 
however, was somewhat sudden, and circumstances prevented his carrying out 
whatever wishes he may have entertained regarding Mohan Singh. A fall from 
his horse was the immediate cause of his death. He sent for Mohan Siugh and 
also for his two grand-uncles, Sarddr Singh and Raghuniith Singh. There was 
some delay in Mohan SingVs arrival, as he was absepitatthetime onashootine^ 
expedition. Meanwhile the'rdjd was sinking fast, ft took the ^^pagri^' allS* 
put it on the head of Sarddr Singh^ thus acknowledging him as his successor. 
In a few days Mohan Siugh arrived, 4ild found Sarddr Singh duly installed. He 
was ^eatly enraged at being thus superseded, and in leaving said that he 
.would yet return and assume the government. Sarddr Singh, however, ruled 
quietly for twenty years, and having no son, was succeeded in a.d. 17^2 by his 
brother Raghundth Singh, a man already over sixty, and quite ftaahle to 
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eE^ounter with a bold front the trials and difficulties which were shortly to 
overtake his country. . 

At the close of 1740, when Raghundth Singh had been some throe years on 

1 /. TT M • « /I ^ the throne, occurred the invasion of Chhattisiraih 
ind of Haiha. Bans, dynasty. general BMskar Paafc. At tMa 

time Raghundth Singh was bowed down with a heavy sorrow. He bad lost his 
only son, hnd had ceased for nearly a year to take any interest in his govern-* 
ment. A feeble man at best, but now worn out with years and afflicted W 
mind, he made no effort to defend his rdjV^ but waited in the calmness of 
despair till Bhdskar Pant had reached his capital. Even then there was no 
attempt at resistance. Bhdskar Pant brought his guns to play on the fort, 
and a part of the palace was .soon in ruins. At this juncture one of the 
Rdnls mounted the parapet and exhibited a flag of truce. The gates were then 
opened, and the invading army entered and took possession. In this inglorious 
manner ended the rule of the Haihai Bans! dynasty, which, from a period lost 
in the hazy mists of tradition, had governed Chhattlsgarh, and now at the very 
first summons, and without a struggle, yielded up its heritage. No struggle, 
^wever bitter, could have altered results, but history almost requires that the 
Mst of a long line of riyas should die sword irf hand defending his country, and 
leave fn th^ memory of posterity a noble example of patriotism and courage. 
If, at the time, the ^hole resources of Chhattlsgarh and Sambalpdr had been 
exercised by one central authority, the Mardthas might have encountered a 
really formidable opposition. But as it was, there was no centi*af authority 
possessing any vigour, and the Haihai Bansls merely stood at the head of a 
number of petty riijils and chiefs, oacb of whom was to a large extent indepen- 
dent, and among whom the whole country was divided. It was an essentially 
weak system, adapted for a peaceful state of society alone, and must have 
fallen long previously had any well-organised foreign invasion ever been 
attempted. When the Mar^ithds came, they marched through the whole country 
without any opposition, and having substituted their own authority for that of 
the Haihai Bans! rujds, they demanded, and obtained, the allegiance of all the 
surrounding states. 

«• . . 

Bhdskar Pant, having reduced Ratai^pilr, left a ^all garrison in it and < 

„ . .. , .a c- 1 marched for Cuttack. A fine of a lakh of rupees 

Restoration of Kasaunath . .. ii-i • 

° ° IS mentioned as having been imposed on the town, 

and all that remained in the treasury was appropriated. The army is said to 
have consisted of 40,000 men, chiefly horse, who pillaged the country in all 
directions. No violence, however, was done to Raghunath Singh, who in fact was 
permitted to carry on the government in the name of the Bhonsliis. 

Previous mention has been made of Mohan Singh, who left Rataiipdr 

Succeeded by Mohan Singh. when, in A.n 1712 Sardfo Singh 

, , succeeded Ruj Singh, ,and threatened to return 

and assume the govorEment. His efforts to raise a party in his favour, strong, 
enough to create a local|pp’'^lation, proving fruitless, he left for Ndgpdr and 
finally joined Raglipj*f. ‘He became a favourite with this prince, was made a 
Bhonsld, and accompanied I^ghoji in his expedition against Bengal. In A.D. 1745, ' 
when Raghojl returned from Bengal, he crossed from Rew4 to Ratanpdr, and:' 
finding that Raghunath Singh, late r^j^, whom his general, Bhdstar Pantll 
had maintained in authority im Chhattlsgarh, was dead, he installed Mohan - 
Singh as i^jd, and then proceeded with his army through Chhattlsgarh to 
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Ndgpiir. Mohan Singh seems to have ruled in Chhat^garh till a.d. 1 758^ Whlbn, 
aftS*tlio death of Raghoji, his younger son BimKdjl had the Chhattfsgarli 
country made over to him. No sooner did this intelligence reach Mohan Singh 
than he prepared to oppose BinibajPs progress. Ho was taken suddenly ill, 
hhwever, and died at Rdipur, where he had collefited a force, and thus Bimb4ji 
assumed the government without disturbance. 

Before dismissing the subject of the Haihai Bans! dynasty it may bo noted 
j . i. rr • that the only surviving representative of the 

hurS! “■ family is now a pensioner of tlio Britisli govern- 

, ‘ * ment — a quiet, simple-minded Rdjput, with no indi- 

cation of a distinguished ancestry. Ho represents the junior or Eaipdr branch 
of the fiinily, the elder or Ratanp dr branch being absolutely extinct. It has 
* sometimes been suggested that those Haihai Bansfs might really have been abori- 
ginal Kanwars” (a ri^co somewhat numerous and peculiar to this part of the 
country), and not Rajputs, being raised only to the Jatter dignity by the fertile 
ingenuity of the Brdlimans after the country was settled, and tlieir power estab- 
lished. It is possible of course, but the fact of intermarriage with Rowd and 
other Rdjput houses already alluded to renders it improbable, as also the fa^, 
that none of the Kauwar^^ zamfMdrls have any tradition allying them to ihe 
reigning house, which, if a common origin, however remote, had existed^ they 
would certainly have claimed. On the whole, the Haihai Bans! rulers may’ be 
regarded as veritable Rajputs, y 

Bimbdji Bhonsld ruled at Ratanpdr from about a.d. 1758 till his death in 
* ir 1 ' A.D. 1787. Tliougli generally regarded as subor- 

IJimbaji Bhonsla. Blionslds at Ndgpdr, he 

was virtually to a largo extent independent. In alluding to tho rospectivo 
position of tho elder and younger brothers in the Ndgpdr family, Sir K. Jenkins * 
states that the elder brother as rdjd or sovereign had a right to the allegiance of 
the others, and to certain military services on account of their fiefs or appanages. 
But tho latter managed their country entirely, and they had their separate 
courts, liouseholds, ministers, and armies, subject to no interferenco whatever on 
tho part of tho rajd.^^ This, then, was the positiog, of Bimbiyf. He stepped 
i into tho place of the oW rdjds of tTihattisgarh, maintained a regular court 
at Ratanpdr, surrounded himself with a considerable Mardthd following, and 
Vith their ^issistaiico maintained his authority. In tho earlier years of his 
reign he was very oppressive, but as time passed on ho moro and more 
identified himself with his people, and has left a memory fairly popular and 
respected. 

Ho was succeeded (a.d. 1788) by Vyankoji, a younger brother of Rdjd Rag- 
hoii II. of Ndgpdr. Vyankojf though he paid two 
yan oji an nan ai. three flying vists to Chhattfsgarh, and went 

through it in 1811 to Benares, where be died, never entered regularly on tho 
government, being too much mixed up with thb more intportant politics of 
Ndgpdr. A sdba was posted to Ratanpdr, but all attfbority centred in A nandl 
Bdi, the widow of Bimbdjf, one of those strong-mindeo! able women not un- 
common in Indian history. It is to bar that allusioft is made by Sir R. Jenkins 
in bis report, page 80, when be says, Tbe only disturbances wbicb existed in 
‘Ube country were caused by tbe widow of BiiaJbdji % Cbbattfsgarb.” These 


^ fi^rt on Rdgpdr Temtories, p. 99. Edition Ndgpdr Antiquarian Society* 
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disturftuaces were of a very insignificant character, and^consisted in the repulse 
of tUe . first sdba, who was ordered by Vyankoji to assume the government on the 
death of Bimbdji. The troops of the latter supported the cause of his widow. A 
compromise, however, was effected. It was decided that the government should 
be carried on in the name of ^ankoji, who should be represented by a sdba on 
the spot, but that the sdba should be bound to obey all orders of A^nandi B^i, 
who should be consulted on all tho details of the government. Practically, 
Anandi Bdi wielded all authority until her death at tho beginning of the 
present century. 


From this period up to a.d. 1818, when A'pa Sdhib was deposed, and tho 
administration of the Nagpdr country, during the 
u a governmen . minority of the last Raghojl, was assumed by the 

British government, tho Chlfattfsgarh province was governed by a succession of 
sdbas, who exercised in all departments a very extensive authority. The head- 
quarters of the sdba was Rtefcanpdr, the old scat of government, and he was 
assisted in the interior by sub-collectors called 
kamdvisdars. A detail of the Ratanpdr sdbas, 
* immediately preceding our assuming charge of the 
country, is given in the margin. They were 
subject to very little, if any, control, and as long 
as they were maintained in power by the central 
authority at Ndgpdr, most of them were very unscrupulous as to tho means 
pursued to become rich. They were almost driven to this course by the know- 
ledge that their position would certainly bo short-lived, and that they must 
inevitably, within a short interval, be» superseded by some new fiivourito. The 
tradition still survives of this early sdba government being a period when a system 
of universal loot ” was a recognised state policy,'and Colonel Agnew, a most 
reliable authority, writing of the administration of the country at the time, 
describes* it as presenting ‘'one uniform scene of plunder and oppression, 
^^uninfluenced by any consideration but that of collecting, by whatever means, 
** tho largest amount possiblo,^^ One of the last of the subas, Sakhdrdm Bdpd, 
was shot by a resident of Ratanpdr. He had under false pretences promised 
to raise tho man to a position of independence and c^ignity asf a large landed 
proprietor, and thus deliberately robbed him of a considerable fortune. 


1. Vitthal Dinkar. 

2. Kurd Pant. 

Keshava Pant. 

4. Bhik Bhau. 

5. Stfkhard^} Bapd. 

6. yddava Diwdkar. 


It was in supersession of a government such as described, where power was 
« . * only wielded as an instrument of violence and 

oppression, that in a.d. 1818 the country came 
under the superintendence of British officers. The change under any circum- 
stances would have been a welcome one, but, as it happened, tho chief authority 
in Chhattfsgarh was entrusted to an officer whose special qualifications were 
such as to win the respect and esteem of tho whole community. Colonel Agnew, 
who presided for many years at Rdlpdr*as superintendent of Chhattisgarh, still 
lives as a household word in the memory of the people, and will probably continue, 
so long as British rule lasts, to represent to the minds of all classes the highest 
English ideal which their traditions supply. His praises are sung alike by 
largest zamindar and the poorest peas^t, and there is no corner so rem^e 
where Agnew Sdhib^ will not be affectionately mentioned if any inquiries -fS 
made into the fifcner history of the province. There could be no higher > 




‘ Report on N4gp<ir, by Sir*R. Jenkins, p. 149, Edition Nagpdr Antiquarian Sboiety.. 
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to the justice, moderation, and wisdom of the first repriSontative of Briti|^ rule 
in these eastern districts, than the respectful gratitude with which his nam^ is 
still remembered after the changes and trials of forty years. 


It was Colonel Agnew (after the death of Jlr. Edmonds, who had first 
PI, Af avafATn takou chargo of the district) who removed the 

^ * head-quarters of Chhattlsgarh from llatanpdr to 

R^fpdr, as being a more important and central position, and from that time 
Ratanpdr has ceased to bo of any administrative importance. Within the 
present limits of this district there were three kamdvisddrs stationed, namely, 
one at Ratanpdr for the central, one at Nawdgarh for the western, and one at 
E3iarod for the eastern tdlukas. These kamdvisddrs exercised very much the 


same authority as tahsilddrs under our system, and though their main duty 
was connected with the settlement of the government demand, and the realisa- 
tion of the revenue, they also exercised civil and criminal jurisdiction. There 
were altogether in Chhattlsgarh eight karaavisddrs looting under the orders of 
the superintendent. Colonel Agnew, whose position was somewhat analogous 
to that of a commissioner of division. Administrative details largely devolved 


on the pargana official, acting under the general control of the British superin- 
tendent. Violence and oppression ceased to exist, while method and order 
characterised every branch of the administration. It is indeed from tjie period 
of the British protectorate in a.d. 1818 that prosperity has revisited Chhattls- 
garh. In the time of its ancient rdjas, who were bound t6 the people by ties 
of tradition and sympathy, there was an extent of peace, comfort, and happiness 
sadly in contrast with the evil days which followed the wave of Mar^tha 
conquest. Here was an irruption of soldiers, flushed with victory, among a people 
whose past history had been singularly freeTrom "Wars and rumours of wars,^' 
thus creating a community markedly timid and unwarlike* As a natural result 
they were trodden down unmefcifully, and their country robbed and desolated. 
To realise what the country must have suffered between A. n. 1740 and 1818, 
wo have to remember that not only was a considerable Marathi force perma- 
nently maintained in Chhattlsgarh, but that large armies were often traversing 
the country, not only living on the people, but literally fleecing them. Then 
there were the rajds of the Pindhilrls, whose depredations were connived at by 
the Bhonsld government, sftid a regular black mail accepted by the raj 4 or his 
officials from the booty acquired in pillaging the people. Add to all this the 
exactions and oppressions of the Mardthd sdbas, already referred to, who 
exercised the chief civil authority, and we need not be surprised that during 
the half century which immediately followed the Mardthd conquest the country 
materially retrograded, and tracts relapsed into waste which had formerly beefii 
reclaimed and cultivated. 


The British protectorate 
Return to Native rule. 

the country remained under 1 
to htfve continued much the same as during the British protectorate, the post of 
superintendent being occupied by a Mardthd s6ba. During these twenty-four 
yea^ Chhattlsgarh was governed by sdbas, who resided at^ Rdlpd®, and subor- 
dinate to whom were kamdvisddrs or sub-collectors in each parg^im or cluster 
of tfilukas. The time had passed when vidlencS and oppression could be recog- 
nised as fixed principles by those in power, for all protests against the action of 
the local adbas> if thrown out by the rdjd himself, werh almost invariably carried 


continued from a.d. 1818 till 1830. During the 
greater portion of this period Colonel Agnew conti- 
nued as superintendent. From a.d. 1830 till 1854 
lative administration. The revenue system seems 
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to tKe British Residehi||| Mgpiir, whose simple ediet was usually sufficient 
to redress any glaring wrong. Judging by the tone of the people in talking of 
these days, they seem to have been fairly contented and prosperous, and 
although there were doubtless many individual sufferers from occasional acts of 
injustice on the part of native oflp.cials, yet such cases are not entirely unknown 
even under more civilised systems. In this district the people were very remote 
from the central authority ; they were not inundated by a swarm of unprincipled 
subordinates, and so little was really known of them and their country, that 
practically the masses were little interfered with. On the whole then, in this part 
of the country, the interval of Native government, as controlled by the British 
j^sident, seems to have been a period of slow but steady progress. 


pn^ the lapse of the Nagpiir province to the British government in 1854, 
... . . * Chhattisgarh was formed into a separate deputy 

Admimstration since annexation, commissionership with head-quarters at Raipur. 

After some years' expericAcc the charge was found too heavy for one officer, 
and finally, in 18fil, Bilaspdr was constituted a separate district, and, including 
the additions subsequently made, comprises the northern section of the Chhattis- 
garh country. Within the jurisdiction are included, as mentioned before, three 
Bub-collectorates, thirteen zamhidari estates, and two feudatoryships. With 
the ‘excej^tion of the two small tdlukas of Bhutyd and Sarsud, now forming a 
part of the eastern p^rgana of Seorinardin, and the feudatoryship of Saktl trans- 
ferred from Sambalpdr, the district consists of tracts separated from Rdfpdr, 
which, notwithstanding the extensive area thus transferred, still remains the 
largest district in the Central Provinces. 


Jn a period less than throe years after the introduction of British rule the 
„ . , Mutiny broke out, and its disturbing influences 

ona 1 n ou rea . extended to Chhattisgarh. A section of the small 

military force at Rdfpdr was mutinous and insubordinate, and it was only by 
the timely and vigorous action of Major Elliot and Captain Smith that an open 
outbreak was prevented. ^J'he central authority being thus preserved, no local 
disturbances occurred except at Sondkhdn, a hilly estate at the south-easteni 
extremity of the Bildspdr district, the zamfnddr of which, having been pre- 
viously confined, on a charge of dacoity with murder, in the Rdfpdr jail, effected 
his escape, and returning to his fastnesses, openly defied authority. He was ef 
course supported by his own immediate followers, but neither thb surrounding 
chiefs nor people were attracted to his standard. His small estate was wild, 
i^^ote, and difficult of access, and if the spirit of disaffection had spread, the 
nature of the country might have necessitated harassing military operations. 
Captain Smith, however, at once proceeded to the spot with a small force, and 
the zamfnddr, Nardyan Singh, finding jesistance hopeless, unconditionally 
surrendered. He was tried and executed, his zamfnddrf at the same time being 
confiscated, and this necessary example efectually prevented opposition every- 
where. ‘ After his capture the villages on his estate were speedily deserted, and 
the whole tract became waste. It is still in the main a great wilderness, and 
lias consequently been reserved as a government waste, though the best pari of 
the estate— i6,000 acres — has been purchased by Mr. Meik, an English 
man. Thus the insignificant rebellion of a petty chief may be the meani of 


attracting English capital to whftt seems prima facie a very unpromising fiddj 
• and confer on the country a most unlooked-for benefit. The surviving desc^- 
dants of Ndrdyan Singh ntw hold land in the adjacent zamfnddrfs. 
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The census statistioitew the population as 
follows : — 


Males. 

Adults 211,128 

Under 14 years ...188,378 


Females. 

Adults 215,191 

lAider 14 years ...165,806 


399,506 Total 780,503 

Principal Castes. 


380,997 


Hindus. 

Chamdrs 

Pank^ 

Ahi'rs or Rants 

Tells 

Kurmis 

MdHs 

Brdhmans 

Bairagis 

Rajputs 

Banias 

Other Hindd Castes 

Total 


No. of 
Population. 


164,388 
72,972 
66,574 
51,679 
39,843 
25,145 
17,167 
11,092 
10,702 
4,873 
1 33,83.1 


598,268 


Percent- 
age of 
each 
Caste. 

{ 

No. of 
Population. 

Percent ' 
age of. 
each 
Caste* 


N 




Aborigines. 



21 

Gonds 

120,159 

15 

. 9 

Kanwars 

30,436 

\ 4 

8 

Bhumids 

2,264 


7 

Binjwdrs 

7,0&{> 

1 

5 

Dhanwdrs .4. 

3,988 

i 

3 

Other Aborigines 

9,338 

1 

2 




1 




I 

, Total 

0 

173,194 


17 

Mohammadans 

9,041 

1 


Total 

182,235 


780,503 




The total arda of the district is 8, §00 square miles, *so that with a popula- 
tion of 780,503 souls the rate per square mile is 
, ts distribution. 88 persons. This, however, is one of those general 

deductions from statistics on which no conclusions can bo based. Viewed in 
the abstract, these figures indicate that the district is miserably underpopulated, 
but this is only true of the hilly tracts which enclose the plain on three sidel. 
The level country is as densely peopled as any other district of the Central 
Provinces. In order therefore to arrive at any clear knowledge of the facts, 
it is necessary to deal separately with the hilly and plain tracts. This will be 
effectually done by showing the figures for khdlsa and zaminddrf areas apart. 
The khdlsa parganas, or tracts which have come under regular settlemqnt with 
proprietors, village by village, cover an area of 3,000 square miles, and contain 
a population of 530,541 persons. Here there are 1 78 persons to each square 
mile — an average as high as exists in the rich Narbadd valley. The above too 
is a general average, while at special points, of course, the population is 
much more dense. In the zaminddris on the contrary, owing tq^the wild and 
hilly nature of most of the country, * there i^ only a population of 249,962 
persons to an area of 6,800 square miles, or an average of forty-eight persons per 
square mile. Low as this rate is, it is not an unprecSdented average for a hilly 
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area, for it appears ^from *tlie Noi^h-West census report (para. 40) that in 
Kumdon the population only attains a density of fifty-eight to the square mile^ 
while in spme of the Swiss cantons the average falls as low as thirty. 

‘ : The population, as distributed above, shows Hind its seventy-six per cent, 

^ . .... Aborigines twenty-three per cent, and Moham- 

' “*'‘8“"“ madans one per cent. Under the designation of 

Hindds are included all those classes who are of Aryan origin— the division 
has been made with reference to race, not religion, for it so happens tl^t, in 
this district, among the Aryan tribes there are prominent castes who do not 
conform to the Hindd religion. They may be termed Hindd dissenters. The 
Chamdrs, who are twenty-one per cent of the population, call themselves 
Satndmis,^' and are followers of their own priest Ghdsi Das. The Pankds and 
Gdndds, who are nine pen cent of the population, are Kablr Panthls/^ This 
same “Kabfr^^ has numerous followers in other castes, viz. among Ahfrs, Kurmis, 
Tells, &c., but their number it is impossible to compute. Approximately it may 
be stated that of the seventy-six per cent of recorded Hindds, half are so in race 
only. Turning to the Aborigines, the most numerous section consists of Gonds. 
They are fifteen per cent of the population ; then follow Kanwars,'' who are 
four per cent. All other castes are limited in number. The Mohammadan 
element ii^ in significant, being but one per cent, and in the aggregate counts 
for little. Arranged according to creed, the population would stand as follows : 
orthodox Hindds, thirty-eight per centj dissenters, thirty-eight per cent; 
worshippers of local deities, twenty-three per cent ; and Mohammadans, one 
per cent, 

lu describing the specialities of the more important classes of the com- 
Cham&w munity, the Chamdrs should be named first, for 

almost every fourth man in the district belongs 
to this section of the people. Tllby have been so long settled in Chhattfsgarh 
that they seem to have no kind of tradition, even in the ren^ote past, of any 
other home. As a body they possess active and well-set figures, are more 
brown than black in colour, and are less marked in features than the easy and 
higher classes. They are fairly energetic and industrious cultivator, are some- 
what tenacious of their rights, and considerable numbers of thSm have attained 
a position of comfort and respectability. A description of the religious move- 
ment, which has given prominence to the Chamdrs of Ohhattlsgarh, may not be 
out of place. Ghdsf Dds, the author of the movement, like the rest of his com- 
munity, was unlettered. He was a man of unusually fair complexion and rather 
imposing appearance, sensitive and silent, given to seeing visions, and deeply 
resenting the harsh treatment of his brotherhood by the Hindds, He was well 
known to the whole community, having travelled much among them, had the 
reputation of being exceptionally sagacious, and was universally respected. 
By some he was believed to possess, supernatural powers, by others curative 
powers only, by all ho was deemed a remarkable man. In the natural course 
of events it was not long before Ghdsi Dds gathered round himself a band of 
devoted followers. Whether impelled by their constant importunities, or by a 
feelin^f^ersonal vanity, or both causes combined, he resolved on a prophetic 
careered be preceded by a temporary withdrawal into the wilderness* He 
selected for his wanderings the eastern forests of Chhattfsgarh, and prooOiBded 
to a small village called Girod onHhe outskirts of the hilly region, bordering the 
Jonk river, near its junction with the Mahdnadf. He dismissed the few followers 
who had accompanied biifl, with the intimation that in six months he would 
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return with a new revelation, and mouhting the rocky eminence overhanging 
the village, disappeared into the distant forest. Meanwhile the followers, who 
had accompanied him to the foot of that henceforth mysterious hiU were active 
in spreading through the whole Charadr community his farewell i^essage^ with 
the warning that all* should appear at Girod, as the termination of the six months' 
interval approached. 


Among a superstitious people these tidings worked marvels, and created a 
pwfect ferment of expectation. During the period of suspense nothing^olsa^ 
was talked of, and the public mind anxiously looked for some revelation. As 
the close of the appointed time drew near, Chamars from all parts of Chhattis*» 
garh flocked to Girod. The scene as described by an eye-witness was strange 
and impressive. The roads leading to this hitherto unfrequented hamlet were 
traversed by crowds of anxious pilgrims. The young and old of both sexes 
swelled the throng — mothers carrying their infants, and the aged and infirm 
led by stronger arms. Some died by the way^ but tho enthusiasm was not 
stayed. At last the long-looked-for day arrived, and with it the realisation of 
the hopes of this hitherto despised community. In the quiet of tho early 
morning their self-appointed prophet was seen descending the rocky eminence 
overhanging Girod, and, as ho upproached, was greeted with the acclamations 
of the assembled crowd. Ho explained to them how ho had boon miraculously 
sustained for the period of six months in the wilderness; how^ho had hold 
communion with a higher Power ; and how he had been' empowered to deliver a 
special message to the members of his own community. This message abso- 
lutely prohibited the adoration of idols, and enjoined tho worship of the Maker 
of tho universe without any visible si^ or representation, at the same time 
proclaiming a code of social equality. It appoitted Ghfoi Dds the high priest 
of the new faith, and added the proviso that . this office would remain in his 
family for ever. 


The simple faith thus enunciated may best bo termed a ''Hinduised deism," 
« for there were mixed up with it certain social and 

a m reigion. dietary regulations copied from Brdhmanism. 

The movement occurred between the years 1820 and 1830, and is scarcely half a 
century old. * It includes nearly the whole Chamdr Community of Chhattisgarh, 
who now call themselves " Sat Niimls," meaning thereby that they are worship- 
pers of '' Sat Ndm" or The True One"~rtheir name, and a very appropriate 
one, for God. They would fain bury the opprobrious epithet ^'cham4r" among 
other relics of the past, did it not with traditional pertinacity, and owing to the 
hatred of the Brdhmans, refuse to forsake them. In tho early years of the 
movement an effort was made'to crush its spread, but in vain, and Gh&i Di s Mved 
to a ripe old age to see the belief he had founded a living element in society, 
constituting the guide, and directing the aspirations, of a population exceeding a 
quarter of a million. He died in the year 1850, at the age of eighty, and while the 
work he accomplished by our clearer light seems darkened with prejudice, i^or- 
auce, and imposture, yet there can be no doubt he did a good fight in demo- 
lishing, even within a small area, the giant evils of idolatry, and thus perhaps 
preparing his conlmunity for the reception of a higher and purer On the 

death of Ghdsl D^s he was succeeded m the office of high priest by ml eldest son 


B4lak D^s. This Bdlak D^s carried his feeling of eaualil^ to so high a pitch, that 
he outraged all Hindd society by assuming'the Brdnmanical thread. Wherever 
he appeared ^e offensively paraded the thin silken cord round his neck as an 
emblem of sacredness, and hoped to defy Hindd enmity under cover of the 
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general security against viplence afforded by British rule. So bitter, however, 
was the hostility he i*aised, and so few the precautions he took against private 
assassination^ that hi^ enemies at last found an opportunity . He was travelling 
to Edfpdr on business, and remained for the night at a roadside resthouse. 
Here a party of men, supposed to be Rdjputs, attacked and killed him, at the 
same tiiiie wounding the followers who accompanied him. This occurred in 
the year 1860, and the perpetrators were never discovered. It exasperated the 
whole Chamdr community, and a deeper animosity than ever now divides them 
h'om ^eir Hindd fellow-citizens. 

' Bdlak Dds was succeeded nominally by his son Sahib Dds, a child, but really 
by his brother A"gar Dds, who is now virtually high priest. The duties of this 
office are more of a dignified than onerous character. The high priest decides 
finally all questions involving social excommunication, and prescribes the 
penalties attending restoration.. For those who can attend on him personally, 
or whom he can arrange to visit/ he performs the ceremonies at marriage and on 
naming dhildren ; at the latter ceremony a bead necklace, in token of entrance 
into the Sat Ndmi brotherhood, is placed round the neck of the child. It is not 
absolutely necessary, however, that the high priest should officiate at any cere- 
monies. They are sufficiently solemnised by •^meetings of the brotherhood. 
Most Cbamd^s once a year visit the high priest, and on these occasions a 
suitable offering is invariably made. They have no public worship of any kind, 
and consequently no terfiples ; they have no written creed, nor any prescribed 
forms of devotion. When devotionally inclined, it is only necessary to repeat 
the name of the deity, and to invoke his blessing. No idol of wood or stone 
is seen near their villages. They have a dim kind of belief in a future state; 
but this does not exercise any practical influence on their conduct. Their social 
practices correspond for the most part with those of Hindds. They ignore, 
however, Hindd festivals. As a rule they are monogamists, though polygamy 
is not specially prohibited. Their women are not in. any way secluded from 
public gaze, and are, equally with men, busy and industrious in homo and field 
pursuits. In fact in most of their arrangements, to a superficial observer, the 
Chamfirs present nothing peculiar, and it is only after inquiry that many of 
their distinguishing featuroa arc discovered, , 


The account thus given has been gathered from oral testimony — a source of 

Sat N&mi radices knowledge liable to error and exaggeration. In 
mi prac ices, features, however, it is accurate ;* disputed 


points have not been touched. One is whether Bdlak Dds was accepted as an 
Incarnation. Most Sat Ndmls deny regarding him as such. Another is whether 
Sat Ndmi brides associate with the lugh priest before being taken to their 
husbands^ homes. No Sat Nami will acknowledge this, and the calumny is 
attributed to Brdhmanical ingenuity. Some forms of prayer, collated from Hindd 
authors, are said to exist among the teachers, but these are quite unknown to the 
people, lind the only act of devotion which a Sat Ndml practises is to fall 
prostrate before the sun at morn and eve and exclaim '' Sat ndm,^^ Sat ndm,” 
^'Sat ndm, 'translated literally “God ! God I Qod !” or perhaps implying “God, have 
mercy! hav^mercy!" Turning to their social practices, it is found that they eat 
no meat, They v^l not even drink water except from one of their own caste> 


their dead without any religidas ceremony, and in everyday life their moral 
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notions are not rigid. A fatal split in tlie community has arisen from a most 
trivial cause — the use of tobacco. In the first outburst of religious enthusiasm, 
which animated the followers of Gh«4si Das, it would seem that drinjc and tobacco 
were simultaneously forsaken. The use of liquor apparently was a weakness 
which was easily anji elfectually overcome, bufthe strange solace which smokers 
appear to find in tobacco, and more especially a labouring population, possessed 
irresistible charms. ^ reaction set in, and finally a considerable portion of the 
community returned to their pipes. To talk of pipes in connection with aa 
eastern people seems an anomaly, but in Chhattisgarh it is strictly correct. 
The hooka of Northern India is unknown here, and in its stead the broad ''paMs^^ 
leaf is folded into a pipe-like shape with a bowl at one end, in which dry tobacco is 
placed. It is called a chungi,^^ is universally indulged in by all classes, and field 
labourers, by its use, break the dull monotony of their daily toil. The Sat Ndmfs 
who again took to chdngis came to be opprobriously designated ** Chiindiis'* 
by their brethren, and retain the appellation. They maintain their orthodoxy, 
and urge that Ghdsi Dds had a subsequent revelation conceding the use of 
tobacco to his people, and that consequently in his latter years ho absolutely 
withdrew his original prohibition. The Sat Ndmls thus remain divided into 
two grand sections — the ^^smojeers^^ and "non-smokers.^^ It is said that the 
smokers eat meat, and are not real Sat Ndmfs, but as a body they jjerfectly 
repudiate the insinuation. The Sat Namfs thus described are if strange and 
interesting people, and as a special mission has lately Iveen inaugurated for their 
enlightenment and instruction, they are perhaps destined in the future to exorcise 
an influence proportioned to their numbers and position in the annals of 
Chhattisgarh. There is no class more loyal and satisfied with our rule than this 
community, and if it should happen that, like the Kols, they are favourably 
impressed with Missionary teaching, a time may come when they will be a source 
of strength to our government. 

The Pankds, who form about a sixth of the population, are another peculiar 
sect, and are all, as already mentioned,'^ Kabir Pan- 
this.” The majority of them now are cultivators, 
though originally they all seem to have been weavers, and correspond with the 
Kori tribe dlsewhero.» As it is, a, considerable number still stick to weaving, 
while others weave only during the intervals of field work. The village watch- 
men are usually of the Pank4 class, and are then called " Gdndds^^ being 
distinct, towever, from the men known as " Bajgari^ Gandds,” the great 
musicians of Chhattisgarh, who play on festive occasions, but are consiaered 
somewhat low in the social scale, as they eat meat, drink liquor, and are in 
other respects impure. The Pankds do none of these things. They are a quiet 
industrious people, and do not class with the Hindds, because they make no pre- 
tensions to equality, and besides, "Kabir panthism” has been so long established, 
that the most orthodox seem to concede that it rests on a basis of tru^. The 
Pankd deity is Kabir, who is supposed to be god incarnate, and is said to 
have appeared several times on earth, at least once during each cycle of man^s 
history. During the present historic period he has only appeared once, about 
A.i), 1060, in the vicinity of the sacred city of Benares. The story runs that 
the wife of a weaver, in drawing water from a tank in the outskirts of the 
city, heard to her surprise the cries of an infanl. She approached the spot 
whence the cries proceeded, and there Beheld a child struggling among the 
lotus leaves, Bushing immediately into the tank she rescued the infant, and, 
returning to the bank, spread a cloth on which she laid her new-found charge, 
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which gradually assumed the proportions of a man. Terrified, she attenipted 
to fly. Seeing this, Kabfr revealed himself as a deity, who had appeared in 
the form of man. He accompanied the woman to her house, and from this 
humble home commenced his divine career. Kabfr worked miracles and 
had many followers, but the strangeness of his origin, issuing as it were from a 
weaver's hovel, soon caused the Br^ihmans to stigmatise him as the “ weavers' 
god." It is an up-hill struggle to surmount entirely the shaft of satire, and 
even in a superstitious age, unfamiliar with the principle of a regular sequence 
in the laws of nature, and prepared to accept at every turn the unknown action 
of miraculous interposition, a cutting safcasm has its influence. The taunt of 
the Brdhmans l^ad the effect of keeping off the higher and educated classes, and 
of confining his mission to the lower and less influential castes. So it has 
continued. His followers are mainly among the weaver tribe all over India. In 
this district nearly the whole edramunity of Pankds, G^ndas, and Koshtfs, whether 
at the present time by trade weavers or agriculturists, are in religion Kabir 
Panthfs^ not Hindiis . Other caifetes — Baniiis, Kurm (s, Telfs, Kumbhdrs, &c. — are 
Kabir Panthis and Hindds, viz. accepting the Hindd mythology in all its 
integrity, and adding thereto Kabir as one more divinity. Taking all classes, 
probably one-fourth of the population are more 9 r less followers of Kabir. 


Thef- cor^jerstone of the faith may be said to be this, that a deity named 
V w fVi' f 'th Kabir appeared on the earth as a man, and during a 

- i ai . % sojourn6f some centuries performed many marvels, 

underwent trying pilgrimages and privations, led a life of perfect devotion, 
and then, having firmly planted his religion, voluntarily disappeared, allowing 
the mantle of earthly apostleship, or rep^resentativeship, to devolve on a faithful 
disciple named Dharm Dds. Kabir liiraself is represented as having remained 
on earth from a.d. 1149 to 1449,* or three hundred years. Ho left a 
list of the succession in the direct line from Dharm Das, and the name 
of each successive holder of the apostleship was recorded. There are to bo 
in all forty-four apostles, each of whom is to govern twenty-five years before 
his death, and after the list Kabir himself will again appear on earth. The 
present chief apostle is Parghatndm Sdhib, resident at Kawarda, in the Bilaspdr 
district, who ..succeeded to# the headship in 1856. He is the* eleventh in 
the succession, and has thirteen years more of his apostleship to run. As 
420 years have passed since Kabir's death, had the twenty-five years' rule 
for each apostle as instituted been maintained, we should now have found tl\0 
seventeenth instead of the eleventh succession. Kabir's prophetic prediction 
of a twenty-five yours' life, after succession to the apostleship, for each individual 
incumbent, has thus clearly been falsified. The chief apostle is always 
surrounded by a host of disciples, who in turn travel all over the country, per- 
forming religious services, and collecting voluntary contributions for the main- 
tenance of the order. They are the priests of the system. They assume a 
peculiar dress — a white peaked cloth ca}), a loose white tunic, and the usual 
dhoti. As a rule these garments are kept scrupulously clean, and in religious 
processions, following their chief in a long line, two or four abreast, they ejdiibit 
considerable order and system. They, in common with all Kabir's followers, 
are prohibited from touching flesh, also spirituous liquors and tobacco. 
Theoretically there seems no^caste in the community, but practically the con- 
verts from the higher castes %f Hinddism, who are numerous among the priest- 
hood, maintain certain distinctions. Celibacy, is usual among the priesthood, 

* Wilson’s "Essays on the Religion of the Hindus,” vol. i. p. 71, Ed. 1862. 
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though not compulsory, and the chief apostle invariably marries in order to 
maintain the succession. " . • 

Setting aside the speciality of a priesthood, who collect from all parts of 

Character of Pank^. Parghatndm Sdliib at Kawar 4 i, and 

^ are appointed by mm to thoir respective posts, 
there is very little difference between the local and religious practices of Kablu 
Panthi Pank^s and Sat N^imis. They both avoid moat and liipior, marry usually 
at the ago of puberty, ordinarily celebrate their ceremonies through tho agency 
of ciders of their own caste, and bury their dead. Practically tho one worships 
a supremo being under the name of Kabir,’^ and tho other under the name of 
Sat N^m,” while in each case there is a high priest to whom special reverence 
is paid. There is a rhyme very common with the people regarding tho change 
of faith among tho Pank^s, which is regarded by; them as pleasing and com- 
plimentary 

P^ini S0 Pankd bhayo ' 

Jidndan hud sarJr 
A"go Janm men Panku 
Plchlic Dds Kabir. 

which in English doggrel might 60 translated thus — 

In former lives the I’anka ^ 

Dragged on a mean career ; ^ 

Now born again from water, 

Ho shines a lids Kablr.* 

The said Kabfr has a very large following in almost every district, and as 
uo loss of caste results from becoming a Selievor, 'his sect has made ono of tho 
largest rents in Hiiiddism. 

Of the essential Hindi! population it is not necessary to speak in any 
Ilmdii races detail. In all main characteristics they resemble 

‘ ‘ their brethren elsewhere, and have been frequently 

described; Tho castes have all northern affinities, and tho emigrations to this 
ilistrict have been almost entirely from the north and west. Of southern races 
there are almost none, apd the Marathd element is nearly exclusively confined 
to the Brdhman community. The Kilrmfs and Tells are a very^umerous section 
the agricultural community, aggregating twelve per cent of tho population, 
fn bothcasdh there is the class called Jharids,” from ‘^J hdrkhand” (tho forest), 
who were settlers hero while Chhattlsgarh was still a wilderness, and have 
indeed been so long in the country that they have altogether lost count of tho 
number of generations. This appellation '' Jharid^' is found in other castes too, 
and invariably indicates length of residence. Then there are Desdhd and . 
Kanojia Kurmls and Tolls, and a separate class of Kurmls called “ Chand- 
ndhus.” These represent the later immigrations about two or throe hundred 
years since. None of these divisions oilhor eat together or intermarrpr, though 
practically their social customs are very littlo at variance. Tho Kurmls and 
'fells are the best of all cultivators. They are not so restless and fanciful as 1 
^^at Ndmls, and hhve to a greater extent an attachment to their holdings. 

Turning to the aboriginal population, 'the most^ numerous class is Gonds, 
who amount to fifteen pfr cent of the population. 

" They have mix^ here so much with Hindd races 


Slave or disciple of Kabir. 
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that they have lost most of their marked characteristics, and have not even 
retained thoir own special language. They are thus not ordinarily distinguishable 
from tlio other classes of the labouring population, and so great ‘^n intermixture 
has apparently taken place, that the flat forehead, squat nose, prominent nostril, 
dark skin, and thick lip, indicating an aboriginal type,^ are not in any way 
conspicuous. The Gonds as a rule only worship two gods— Bar^ Deva (the 
great god), and Diild Deva. They have not the vpjricty of deities mentioned 
in Ilislop^s published notes.* There is no image of either deity, but while 
Bard Deva requires a sacrilice of blood, and is worshipped beneath some sacred 
tree or by some mound of stones, Dilla Deva is supplicated in the house with an 
offering usually of rice, flowers, or oil. The worship of Bard Deva is therefore 
a more expensive ceremonial, involving the offering of a fowl, a goat, oi' a pig, 
and is only publicly imdertakon on special occasions ; while Diild Deva, the 
household god, can bo appj-ojichod at all times, so that devout spirits, especially 
among the women, make a rqig’ular offering from their daily meal. These two 
deities all Gonds worship, but many in addition take up with Thdkur Deva, 
BhaTvdni, and Kali Dovl, which generally require a sacrificial offering. The 
priestly office among* the community is discharged by an elder, who receives the 
respectful appellation of Baigd,^^ and is called in on all occasions of rejoicing 
or son."ow,^doubt or difficulty. Ho is deemed as powerful to circumvent a 
troublesome tiger, as to dispel a lingering disease. Gond marriages ordinarily 
take place at the ago df puberty, and tho main ceremony consists in anointing 
with turmeric, and circling round a post seven times. They are arranged by 
tho parents, and generally something is paid for tho bride — a common feature 
among all aboriginal races. A feast is invariably given, and liquor freely 
partaken of. A man never itiarries more than one wife, though polygamy is not 
absolutely prohibited. A widower may remarry ; a widow may not, though she 
may take up with a brother of her deceased husband, or contract a second-hand 
marriage with a person of her own caste. Tho tribe bury their dead, on which 
occasion there is a gathering of friends, who indulge freely in the good things 
provided, and then disperse. 

Following Gonds, tho Kanwars are the next largest section of the 
Kauwars ' aboriginal population. They number over thirty 

thousand soiAs, and occupy an influential position, 
as all the northern zamlndiirs belong to this tribe. It is an eminent weakness^ 
among tho heads of all aboriginal races, when they como to occupy *a good posi- 
tion and arc powerful, that, owing to the crafty teaching of the Brdhmans, they 
soon become fired with an ambition to link tbeir lineage with the great military 
caste of tho Hindus. So it is that the upper crust among tho Kanwars would 
fain pass as Ejijputs, and having imbibed all the sacredness which is supposed to 
attend an assumption of thetliread worn by tho twice-born, they call themselves 
Tawars,^' “ Eiij Kanwars, “ Kanwar Baiisls,'' and so forth. The result 
of all this is that they have become split up into quito a formidable number 
of divisions or gots,^^ like tho more aristocratic tribes whom they emulate. 
There are said to be more than a hundred gots among them. Two — the DdU 
Kanwar and the Dhilngar — have worn the thread for • a considerable 
period ; while the Tilasi or Tawar, and tho Sdndil or Sarwaya, have 6nly 
assumed it within tho last decade. None of tho others have yet advano^ 
so fur, but the affair seems so simple that there is hope for them in the futur§. 
Of course those who are now socially elevated will not recognise the poorer and 

* Hisloi)’s Papers on the Aboriginal Tribes of the Central Provinces, Ed. 1865, I>*13* 
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wilder portions of the tribe as brother caste-men at all^ but it is after mixing- 
much with these that the undoubtedly aboriginal type of the whole community is 
illustrated. IJi^re has, however, been a great deal of mixture with Aryan races, 
and the Kanwars, like the Gonds, have not here any special language. Their 
great deities are Th^kur Dev^ and Ddla Deva, ,alrca(ly referred to as common 
among the Gonds. Pahdr Pdt, the presiding genius of the hill, is worshipped 
by many, a stone being sot aside in some solitary spot, to which at certain 
intervals offerings are made. Rdtmili, alleged goddess of night, is worshipped 
by some during darkness, in order to avert misfortune. Others worship 
Lachhmi, goddess of wealth, by placing a slab near their grain-store, to 
which offerings are made in order to elicit the smiles of fortune. The higher 
classes once a year, at the Dasard, worship the broadsword as an emblem of 
power, under the name of Jhar^ khand^^ or Jhdgrakhand.^^ This period is 
held as a festival, to which followers and retainers *are invited, and after proces- 
sion and offerings the evening is passed under the exciting inlluenco of dance 
and song. No Kanwar marries in his own“^ot;^^ and so palpable is the 
thread innovation, that lie may seek a bride among subdivisions which have 
not yet adopted it. In the saino way ho may oven receive food from such 
classes, though this is being gradually prohibited. Where the Rdjput tondeucy 
is dominant, marriage occurs in infancy, and is celebrated by a Briihman priest, 
who avails himself of the opportunity to invest the uninitiated bridogrootu with 
the solemn paraphernalia of the thread. Ordinary Ka^iwars follow the^ Gond 
practice, and marry at puberty, the ceremony of anointing with turmeric, and 
revolving round a pole, being gone through before relations and elders. Among 
the poor a raonoy-payinent is made to the bride's father, and runs from five to 
ihirty-throo rupees, besides the expenses, of the marriage feast and garments, 
which fall o]i the bridegroom. A considerable number of tlio Kanwars eat flesh 
and drink liquor, while those who have abjured these things are as stringent in 
diet as Briihmans and Sat Namls. In tho same way, it is only a small minority 
who burn their dead, the recognised practice of tho caste being to bury. 
Altogether those Kanwars aro a simple, primitive people, found chiefly in tho 
northern and eastern hills of Chhattfsgarh, alarmingly superstitious, and 
marvellously obedient. 


Other hill tribes scarcely roquirp any detailed mention. Tho Binjwars and 
1.11 *. I Dhanwfe arc, in their social practice and worship, 

• er^ i n es. exactly like ordinary Kanwars. They have nume- 

rous subdivisions, and are probably mere branches of tho Kanwar family. The 
Dliangars aro the Uri'ions of Chot 4 Nagpur, and have been described in tho 
Journal of the Asiatic Society * by Colonel Dalton. They have their own 
•special tongue, and are not numerous in the district, being scattered here aud 
there, chiefly in .service, for which their laborious habits and fidelity arc said 
eminently to qualify them. The wildest class of all that we have is the Bhumid. 
Hie real genuine Bhiimid is only founddn remote tracts, for centuries within the 
shadow, as it were, of Aryan civilisation, yet entirely unaffected thereby. His 
solo heritage is an axe, and tho veriest shred of cldth attached to a string 
suffices to cover his nakedness. He apparently scorns regular cultivation, and 
looks upon ploughing as beneath tho dimity of man. He rears a crop under the 
system known as dahya,” which consists in cutting down a patch of jungle, 
firing it in May, and then throwing seed among the ashes. This germinates, 
^iid springs up very fast after the first fall of the monsoon. One patch of jungle 


* Joiunal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, vol. xx-w. pifrt 2 (18(56), pp. 168 - lf)8. 
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yields in tLis way for two years, and then a now tract is taken up, while the 
abandoned land will not recover itself, and be fit to bo occupied, for some 
twelve or fifteen years. This savage and wasteful process effected the 
destruction of some ofithe finest forests, and there seems a very remote prospect 
of its being abandoned. Thes€ Bhumiiis are one of the Kolarian tribes referred 
to in Mr. George Campbell’s essay on the Ethnology of India,* but a very wild 
section of them. They do not collect in villages; in fiict their style of 
cultivation is against this ; but two or threcj families arc encoimtei-ed in sfeme 
rude huts on the hill side, and oven here, if disturbed too much, they will at 
once levant. The rice, kodo, kutki or grain which they sow only lasts for half 
the year, and they have to oko out the I’emainder by bartering bamboos for rice, 
or else doing their best on jungle roots and fruits. They are great hunters, 
and use their aiTOWS with marked skill. Then their patch of cultivation, which 
is paled in on all sides, has numerous primitive traps for snaring rats and other 
vermin, on which, when opportunity offers, they make a good meal. The 
Bhdraias either worship Thakiir Dova or Ddla Deva, but apparently at very 
protracted intervals. They marry, like the Gonds, at tlio fige of puberty, and 
they pay a few rupees for their bride. Tlioy bury their dead without any 
ceremony except a feast. They are a short, sjim black race, often with long' 
shaggy hair, and wild looking, but essentially timid. 

At page 21 of Sir R. Jenkin’s report on the Ndgpur territories (a.p. 1827) 
two very wild tribes— •Bandarwds and Fdrdhls — are alluded to as inhabiting 
tho hilly and woody countiy near Ratanptir. The former are represented as 
cannibals ; the latter as not (piite so bad, but still very savage. Tho Fdrdhis 
are not known now at all, and the few Baudarwas still to bo found are not so 
wild as the hill Bhdmids, but^ would ffppear to have gob their name from tho 
monkey (bandar), which they cat. This very peculiarity may in fact have 
originated tho story of their eating men. A subdivision of them, rumour still 
asserts, is addicted to hving up in trees, and to wandering about, both men and 
women, in a state of nature. They were said to bo in tho Korbu hills, but 
when inquiries came to bo made, they were not to bo found, and it seems likely 
that the description given of them is somewhat mythical. 


In tho khalsa area n’early a fourth of the villages are held b;^ Brahmans, and 
. „ , half of these are in the hands of Mar^thii Bnlhmans. 
ni 0 ing cas cs. preponderating influence of this class, under 

a Native government, sufficiently accounts for this result. Kanwars follow 
Brdhmans, but they hold chiefly in zaminddrf jurisdiction, and only in a few 
khdlsa villages, adjoining tho zaminddris. Gonds have a considerable number 
of villages, chiefly, however, in tho hilly tracts. Then Kurmis, Rajputs, Bair^gis, 
Bani^, and Chamdrs hold about an equal number of villages. , The proportion 
of Bair%i and Baniii villages is swelled by tho fact of a tdluka, in each instance, 
being held by a member of this caste, fi^r Lormi, containing 103 villages, is held 
by a Bairdgi, and Tarengd, containing 145 villages, by a Banid. Two or three 
other members of these communities hold several villages together, which they 
obtained as grants for cultivation under tho Native government. Tells and^ 
Mohammadans havo a fair position as proprietors, tho latter being instances of 
individuals holding several villages, obtained as reward for servico in the old 
Bhonsld regiments. In the case of other castes no remarks are necessary, exc^ 
to note how few Pankds have obtained proprietary right ; — attributable to tne 


* Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bcngnl, vol. xxxv. part 2 (1866), p. 34. 
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fact that^ although forming so coiisiderablo an clement in the population, they 
are largely devoted to the occupation of weaving. It is certainly strange that 
although this class forms about a sixth of the community, they should not 
have succeeded in obtaining one village in the khdlsii parganas. Eighteen 
villages, shown as hdd by Sikhs, belong to one member of this community, who 
is a Baiijdra trader, and acquired his villages after the mutinies, when relin- 
quished by their original holders. 

Reference will now be made to some of the peculiarities of the Chhattisgarh 
- population as a whole, when compared with similar 

llabits 0 peop e. classes elsewhere. One prominent feature is the 

scantiness of apparel common to the whole cultivating community — a cloth 
‘round the loins, and this often of meagre dimensions, constitutes generally 
a inan^s full dross. Those who have advanced* a stage beyond this throw 
a cloth loosely over one shoulder, covering the chest, and assume an apology 
for a pagri by wrapping a cloth carelessly round the head, leaving the crown 
goiiorally bare, as if this part of the person required special sunning and venti- 
lation. Among women all the requirements of fashion aro satisfied by one 
cloth, measuring from eight to twelve yards, one half of which envelopes the 
person in one fold from the waist to below the knee, hanging somewhat 
loosely. It is tightened at the waist, and then the remaining lisflf is* spro.ad 
over the breast, and drawn across the right shoulder. Sometimes the cloth is 
left to droop down the back from the right shoulder, but in public it is gene- 
rally carried over the head,' open like a sheet, and then brought over the left 
shoulder and arm. There is a sculpture-liko simplicity about the solitary 
garment worn by women, which is cahulated display a graceful figure to 
advantage, more especially on festive occasions, when those who can afford it 
appear arrayed in tasar silk ; but to Western ideas it seems more convenient 
than modest. The most common articles of adornment aro bracelets of gold, 
silver, and coloured glass, according to the pretensions of each individual wearer; 
as also gold, silver, and bead necklaces. Ear-rings and nose-rings are not 
usual, nor, except among young Goad ladies, aro toe-rings and anklets. By men 
a gold or silver bracelet is frequently worn ; they also affect small ear-rings not 
a little, and a Silver waifitband is perhaps a comfortable agriculturist's highest 
ambition. The ordinary practice w*ith all classes is to have three meals pci* 
•diem — rice and dal at midday, rice and vegetables cooked with ghee in the 
evening, aiid rice gruel in the morning before commencing work. This rice is 
called bdsi/^ being simply the remains of the night^s repast, filled up with 
water, and taken cold. Some men are said to get through three pounds of rice 
per diem. The castes who eat fish and flesh have of course a greater change of 
diet. Wheat is very little used by the community, and in fact flour-cakes are 
only prepared on special occasions. Sometimes rice is pounded aud made into 
cakes, not unlike the oat-cakes of Scgtland, and a similar process is adopted 
with the coarse-grained kodo. Then those who can afford it have an occasional 
spread of sweet things, and in most villages milk and^ gur are veiy common 
commodities, out of which a matron of resources can turn out morsels which 
are deemed marvellously inviting. On the whole, the great body of the people 
may he said to live comfortably and well, and, as regards quantity, will pro- 
bably never enjoy greater abundance, lie language spoken by the people is 
a corruption of Hindi, with an admixture bf aboriginal words, somewhat con- 
fusing to a stranger; but it rests on a strictly Hindi basis, and tifero are 
comparatively few Persian words in use. The following words may be quoted as 
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specimens. Man and woman are called “dauk^^’ and '^daiiki/^ a house is 
called a kurid,” a fowl kukri/' while instead of saying ^^mat jdnii/' or nahin 
jdnd" (don't go), as in Hindustdni, a Clihattisgarhi would say “ jhanjd bo/' or 
if he wore declaring that his field had been forcibly taken, he would never think 
of saying “zamin hamdri zabardasti le lid hai," but wouki; convey his grievance 
in the words bhden mor bar pdli har lis." Sufficient has been said to show 
that the differences in terms are considerable, and this in a limited space is all 
that can bo attempted. 

Among the characteristics of the people their marvellous credulity is the 
„ ... . . most marked. Hemmed in by continuous hill 

revai mg supers i ions. ranges, their intercourse with the outer world has 

been limited, so that they still remain victims to the most gross and antiquated' 
superstitions, which the steady contact with new ideas has gradually dispelled 
among more hivourably situated communities. Every hill has its god, every 
stream its spirit; villages* have generally their protecting deity or deities, who 
are invariably supplicated when epidemics prevail, when murrain appears 
among the cattle, when drought threatens the crop, and on all occasions of 
misfortune or bereavement. A special priest invokes all these deities, excepting 
Diild Dova, who at all times can be supplicated, and belongs to oue of the 
aboriginal faces, thus showing tho origin of the superstition itself. He is 
ordinarily a Gond, and„in virtue of his office is called a Baigd." The position 
is generally heredita.ry, and cari’ies with it not unfroquently a plot of rent-free 
land, in addition to periodical fees. A successful Baig^^, or perliaps more 
properly a Baigd who has obtained a reputation for success, is a man of groat 
influence, and any injunction he delivers will almost invaiiably bo implicitly 
obeyed. The most public exemplification of this influence is in cases of witch- 
craft, for hero the most melancholy consequences have resulted in several trials. 
A common instance is when cholera visits a village. First one falls, then another, 
and there is something so unaccountable in the origin of the disease, so 
mysterious in its selection of an apparently arbitrary route, while its attacks are 
so sudden and fatal, that we can be little surprised if, among an ignorant 
people, a state of almost abject despair follows its advent. In this temper of the 
community a Baigd is suntmoued, and, after going thraugli certain ceremonies, 
he declares what should be done. Sometimes it is a cock or a goat that has 
to be sacrificed to appease the local deity ; and if this is unsuccessful, then* 
the wdiole community temporarily deserts tho village, leaving behind only the 
dying and the dead. At other times tho Baigd declares that a witch (locdl^ 
known as a tonhi") is tho cause of tho suffering of the people. Tho adult males 
of the village are then assembled in solemn conclave, while the Baigd, sitting in 
their midst, proceeds to ascertain what unfortunate woman is guilty. Of course 
each individual Baigd has his own particular procedure. One of the most noted 
in this district had two most effectualrmethods for checkmating the witches. 
His first effort was to get the villagers to describe tho marked eccentricities of 
the old women of the community, and when these had been detailed, his ex- 
perience soon enabled him to seize on some ugly or unlucky idiosyncrasy which' 


^ * The two most common local deities are “Thakur Deva/’ the Preserver of the village, wh® 

has often a snug little tabernacle, carefully thatched, made for him outside the village ; artu 
“ Dula Deva,” the Protector of tlie hearth, to whom a corner inside each house is set apart, and 
frequent otFeiings are made, 'rhdkur Deva requires annually a sacrifice of blood, while Ddld 
>vu is propitiated l»y an oileiing, however humble. 
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indicated in unmistakeable clearness the unhappy offender. If no conclusion 
could be arrived at in this way, he lighted an ordinary earthen lamp (chiragh), and 
repeating consecutively each woman^s name in the village, he fixed on the witch 
or witches by the flicker of the wick, when the name or names were mentioned. 
The discovery of the^itch soon resulted in her oeing grossly maltreated, and 
under the N ative government almost invariably in her death. Since the introduc- 
tion of British rule these cases are becoming year by year rarer, but the belief itself 
remains strong and universal, and the same class of superstitions pervades every- 
day life. There is no sudden death that is not attributed to the malignity of some 
evil spirit. A lingering or strange sickness is often supposed to be occasioned 
l)y the glance of an evil eye, while any unfortunate family bereavement is in 
itself usually accepted as necessitating a change of residence, even though it 
involve the relinquishment of ancestral fields, and* the severance of all early 
associations and ties. Of course the so-called witches come, in for the blame of 
many misfortunes, and there are marked women 'in every neighbourhood, who 
obtain special credit for working charms in secret on their enemies, which 
inevitably result in sickness or death. The wildest tales are told of their power, 
and with such earnestness and circumstantiality, that oven educated native officials 
from other districts almost invariably become converts to the popular idea. 
In some instances, where results have been verified by indubitable testimony, 
they can only bo attributed to animal magnetism or mesmeric influence; and 
a case lately occurred in which an English police officcr^stated that ho himself 
saw a girl lying senseless after having been handled by a reputed witch, the 
girl having been again resuscitated in bis presence through the said witch's 
influence. If the officer in question was not imposed upon, or did not 
in any way misapprehend the facts, then this solitary example indicates some 
knowledge of mesmerism, as existing among special portions of the community. 
The extreme credulity of tho people exposes them at times to cruel hoaxes. 
A strange story is current in the Mungelf pargana of a Pankfi named Mangal, 
resident in Blmdnlli village, who some fifteen or twenty years ago gave out that 
a deity had taken possession of him. This was nothing strange, for both gods 
and devils are accused of constant interferenco with mortals. Mangal was 
credited with t^e power of curing diseases, and securing to his worshippers future 
happiness. He used to sit with a light before him, and his devotees approached, 
saluted, and touched his feet. He was literally inundated with followers, and the 
offerings of grain, cocoanuts, and such like gifts were something incredible. His 
j pfluoiiqf|_ wn,a confined to a few short weeks, for his advent occurred about the 
cultivating season, and he had declared that good mens' crops would spring 
up without sowing. It appears that thousands of cultivators were fools enough 
to attach credence to this teaching, and, as viewed practically, this simply 
amounted to a loss of revenue. When the time for collection arrived, the 
Native government at once arrested Mangal, who was left to ponder over his 
departed greatness within the walls of l^e Rdipdr jail. The belief in MangaFs 
powers vanished with his imprisonment, and against some of the morb respect- 
able men who were his dupes (notably the tdlukaddr of Lormf) the whole 
afiair remains a standing j6ke. 


As strenuous efforts arc being made for tke education of the rising genera- 
y, . tion, the cloud of ignorant darkness which now 

uca ion. envelopes the people must gradually disappear. 

The following return shows the number of schools ana of childr\jn under 
instruction * 
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Schools. 

• 

\ 

No.‘ 

& 

Pupils. 

A-. 

Average ^ly 
attendance. 

Government 

33 

f 

1,934 

1,073 

Private 

58 

1,142 

800 

Total... 

91 

3,076 

1,873 


WI 1611 the total juvenile popiilation is considered, this can only be regarded as a 
very small proportion undergoing tuition. The boys under fourteen exceed 
188,000, and supposing that £7fourthof these are of a teachable age and available 
for instruction, there are some 46,000 boys as possible pupils. Of these only 
. 3,000 are being taught, so that a vast field exists over which to spread the 
benefits of education. 

Ap allusion to crime may not be out of place, as showing that although the 
people are ignorant, they are not addicted more 
, than their neighbours to crimes of violence. 
Murders are not numerous, and there has been no case of dacoityfor a consider- 
able period. In fact the following figures, from the Police Keport of the Central 
Provinces for 1868, show that crimes of all kinds are less frequent in the Chhat- 
tisgarh division than in any oilier part of the province : — 



Population. 

No. of 
heinous 
offences. 

Petty thefts 
and burglaries. 

Total. 

Nfigpiir division . . 

. , 2,263,062 

72 

3,679 

3,761 

Jabalpilr do. .. 

. . 2,024,645 

61 

4,181 

4,942 

Narbada do, .. 

. . 1,563,912 

79 

3,665 • 

3,744 

Chhattisgarh do. . . ^ 

.. 2,104,570 

40 

1,797 

«. 

1,837 


There are probably two causes which contribute tb this result — the degree 
of rude plenty which prevails, and the general abstemious character of the 
population ; for it is worthy of note that the drinking classes are comparative!/ 
few, and even these, living among large masses who absolutely abst^i^j||0^^^ 
insensibly influenced, and thus come to confine their indulgenco*'‘to festive 
occasions, which are few and far between. There can scarcely be a population 
more submissive and obedient than the great bulk of the people in Chhattisgarh. 
Whether they are constitutionally timid, or a long course of oppression has ^ 
created the feeling, is immaterial. Certain it is that they have a groat dread 
of authority, and as they are incapable 6f distinguishing between a regular and 
irregular 'exercise thereof, they are liable to suffer for their meekness at the 
hands of unscrupulous subordinate officials. Any creature with a badge, or 
some such insignia of office, is quite a magnate in the interior, and will always 
bo fed, usually obeyed, and often fee^d. It cannot but follow that people so 
y ignorant come to be oppressed, for they are afraid to complain, and the only 
effectual rcunedy is the gradual spread of intelligence, which will teach individnmd 
to realise their position and rights. The injurious results of over-submissive- 
ness are palpably evident in nil roadside villages. Ordinarily the mere approach 
of a road should bo a source of profit, for the constant passage along it create* 
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^ demand for supplies anlMM^ which would tend to enrich the resident 
comnginity But in (A||ipgarh it is considered a fatal calamity, and there is 
scared a rcadside viri^^^hat is not in a mere or less unhappy condition,^ 
vergitig at times on absolu^ desertion. The reason is obvious. The people, ' 
instead of insisting on jkymeht, have a constant drifin on them, and it is only when 
their weakness has beeS painfully imposed upon, that they represent the fact, and 
have it remedied. 

To the non-agricultural population the cheapness of living is a fertile 
, ' . . source of comfort, and there are a considerable 

Cheapness of living. class of pensioners and others who, owing to this 

cause have migrated from less favoured regions, and taken up their quarters in 
the district. With wheat and rice soiling often at a maimd and a half per 
rupee, and other articles of native consumption in proportion, a labouring man 
aijd family can live comfortably on one anna a day.* The classes socially higher, 
in the same way can secure, to an extent, luxury and plenty with means which 
elsewhere would necessitate stinting and anxiety. Beggars are altogether a rare 
commodity, and can scarcely ever be pressed hard for food. Tho greater wealth 
of the community is a feature which in the future may with certainty bo calcu- 
lated on, but it may bo questioned whether the humbler class(\s will ever be so free 
from care as they are at present, in regard to tho simple necessarif's oT life. 
Tho outward marks of prosperity are, however, few. Tho ^lassionfor display has 
nut yet arisen, and even those, who have means, care not to erect imposing 
houses, Or surround themselves with any of the outward marks of affluence. As 
tho country has only been recently and partially opened out, there is doubtless 
less accumulated wealth hero than elsewhep, and almost no really ricli people 
. exist. But hoarding in small sums is a universal habit, and with it all there»is 
‘ an amount of rude comfort among tho agricultural population which any one . 
moving among them cannot but perceive. Their grain-stores aro generally 
well filled; cattle exist in great numbers; the luxury of a pony for locomotion 
is a very common feature; earthen plates have been largely displaced by metal 
vessels ; at ail festive gatherings a large portion of tho agricultural community 
aro seen to possess jewellery of a moro or less expensive character, and on such 
occasions they a»e often apayed in what may be rcgarcicd, for Chhattisgarh, as 
quite a superfluity of clothing; while Carriages are said to have increased, and 
tq involve a larger expenditure. These circumstances denote an advancing 
prosperity. The landholders, as a class, are not indebted, and they have had 
them the boon of proprietary right, equivalent, at present rates, 
1.0 a sum ofTwenty hikhs of rupees (£200,00*0), so that altogether the people 
may bo regarded as in a comfortable and progressive condition. They require 
in fact only an outlet for their produce, to occupy a poeition which would 
compare, not unfavourably, with that of the agricultural classes of other districts 
^ in the province. , , 

Tho chief wealth of tho district consists in its agricultural produce. The 
^ „ adventurous carrier class (Bani^r^s), following 

Agricultural plenty. which shut in the Chhattisgarh plain, in order that 

they may return laden with grain, have not inaptly termed this the laud of 
plenty^' (khalauti).* They find here a surplus^produce, which from the absence 


* This is more commonly interpreted to mean ** ^le low countrjv’^ 
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bffacilitiop for export, seems almost inexhausfcfbpi fdr i»-a 
villages ffiey cannot fail to observe the prommei|t1(ii|ii papac^ grain*|tores, 

, well raised above the ground, walled and thatche^4ml4fitontainm from fifty ^to 
two hundred cart-loads of the great staple, rice. Then wheat and oil-seeds ana 
pulses are produced in great Abundance, and there is aMnd of reckless imj)rovi- 
dence in many places in feeding, free of cost, all travellers who pass^ thajj 
indicates a condition in which it may be said that want, using it in the sense 
of food, is almost unknown. Of the entire produce sixty -five per cent^^ is 
lice. It is grown on all soils, and the average yield is often enhanced Inbre 
from the lie of the land than the quality of the soil. The prevalent soils 
are black, mixed, rod, and sandy. The black soil, as has been often stated, 
is the debris of trap ; the red is probably decomposed laterite ; the sandy, as the 
name implies, represents t^eposits from sandstone rocks ; while the mixed is 
allied to the soil, either blaQk or other, which most preponderates in its com- 
«position. The black soil is of- course the most valuable, because both spring 
autumn crops can be grown on it. But it seems a disputed point whether the 
most abundant yield of rice is generally obtained from black or from red soil. 
The sandy soil again, when manured and irrigated, is well adapted for sugarcane 
and all kinds of garden produce, and is miicih prized, but there is too much 
porcoJatiop in it to suit tho rico crop. Looking then at these main divisions of 
soil, it may bo said that tho western tracts of the district are tho richest, being 
nearly all black soil, t Tho centre has land of very mixed quality, while the 
whole eastern parganas arc almost entirely (except in patches) either red or sandy 
soil. A peculiarity of rice-fields in Chliattisgarh is their extreme minuteness. 
In every village numbers of fields are found not oxcoeding a few poles, or about 
the dimensions of a public diniug-table. The practice is said to have arisen . 
from tho impossibility of obtaining tenants, unless each received a share in the^ 
good or best-lying land. Thus land lying near the village is coveted because 
it is so easily worked and manured, and a low dip, because, when ridged, it best 
ntlises tho annual rainfiilL These stretches tlien come to be very minutely 
divided. Again, now that tho custom of small fields has become stereotyped, it ^ 
is generally urged that in red soil the smaller the surface enclosed, the better the " 
water is stored, and the larger tho crop. Thus what originated for convenience 
is retained for profit, ^ho reason may b^ that red soil does no? retain moisture, - 
though at tho same time surface-water does not percolate freely through it. lit' 
soil like this it is therefore important to obtain as much surface -wai;pr as possible 
for rice, and this is efiected by ridging-in small areas. This trouble is not taken 
with soil which retains moisture, and in which, if surface-water reviiiSinsTon^^ 
the crop is likely to rot. In fact it is always found that, where the fields are large, 
the soil is black, and that, where the converse is the case, it is on account of 
tho peculiar attributes of tho red soil. Under the present system of riee^ 
cultivation, small fields in Clihattisgarh are thus not only a convenience, but afi 
absolute necessity. 


Another peculiarity is the practice of changing fields. This would occur 
Shifting tenures. periodically, so tluat no tenants should monopoliw ’ 

the best land. Tho practice is not universal} 
exists in some villages only. Tho want of attachment, however, to individual ’ 
holdings is an almost universal fi?atiire, and a very trifle will often indtt<?e even 
a hereditary tenant to relinquish his land. Tho result is that there is ji^le of, 
that minute and persistent^ care which is so marked a feature in a peasant. 
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attached to the P&#||ultivators feel so deeply rooted as to devote extra 
labour to j^rmanentl^ ej^ttcing the yield of their fields, and so cultivation 
generally comes to be d©s|il|pry, and is carelessly carried out. 


Where an agricultural population depends s© entirely on a solitary crop, 
■ . 1 and that crop one which requires an abundant rain- 


■ . . 1 and that crop one which requires an abundant rain- 

fall,^ each succeeding season becomes a period of 
uncertainty and anxiety. A failure of rain involves famine ; — a deficienc}’-, wide- 
-spread scarcity. It, howevrer, fortunately happens that Chhattlsgarh, being 
' girdled by hills, enjoys a fairly regular monsoon. Thus there are traditions of 
partial failure of crop, but no tradition of a famine ; for if the absonco of rainfall 
has blasted hopes in one quarter, the area is so extensive that at some 
other point the fall has been adequately abundant. Besides periodical showers, 
the rice-crop requires four heavy downpours, namdly, one in each of the fqur 
jpaonsoon months. The September one should bo Jate in the month, and as this 
is often untimely or deficient, bumper harvests are the exception, not the rule. 
It is at this time, if bright sunny days persistently succeed each other, that 
heavy care is pourtrayed on every countenance, from a horrid dread tliat the 
whole season's labour will be lost. Then the village gods are piteously sup- 
plicated, while the elders find comfort in relating their experiences, and tlie 
weafcherwise make their prophecies, scanning eveiy (jloud lest hapl^ they may 
find a hopeful omen. At the same time the country is ijot ontiredy dependent 
on the regularity of tho monsoon. There are, scattered over the district, some 
seven thousand tanks, which tho forethought of siioceeding generations has 
contributed to construct, Alfcliough not entirely available for watering the 
fields (for many are strictly preserved t^ provide water during tho heats of 
Slimmer for man and boast), yet a largo number are utilised for purposes of 
irrigation, and thus some portion of the crop in numerous villages at all times 
comes to be saved. 


Besides rice the most common crops are kodo, wheat, pulses, oil-seeds, and 

, cotton; iawari is not cultivated. Kodo (paspa^ 

wheat and other staples. , j' i \ • 

^ mm fnimentaceum) is a very poor staple, and has 


'no market valuo. It is grown generally on inferior soils, and at the same time 
as rice. The yield, however, is miiodi larger, always exceeding a hundred-fold. 
It is rarely grown for more than two years in the same land. Wheat, gram, and 
pulses are only grown oil the best land, while oil-seeds and cotton are often pro- 
light and poorer soils. Both of these are largely produced, and 
the yieldm oil-seeds is considerable. The cotton, however, is generally inferior, 
from the character of the soil on which it is usually raised, and the returns are 
limited. The best cotton is found in the zaminduris of Kawarda and Pandarid, 


where the undulating stretches, of black soil are eminently fitted for its pro- 
duction. It is never sown alone, but always mixed with arhar or kodo. Of 
regular rabi crops a large number of villages have none whatsoever, but where 
those exist they are tended with considerable care. For both wheat and gram 
the land is ploughed four times, and for the former some of the fields are 
regularly embanked to retain moisthre and increase tho yield. None of the rabi 
crops are either irrigated or manured, 'they are sown in October and November 
and reaped in March. In fact, excepting garden produce — the favourite pur- 
Buit of Mdlis, Marte, &c. — ^the only crop which is regularly both manured and 
irrigaled is sugarcane. It entails an immense amount of labour, being 
frequently irrigated, some twelve times ploughed, and manui*ed on two or thr^ 
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difl^rent occasions. The few acres of sugar!^6e however, whieh 

each village undertakes are raised by the joint effort^ of the whole (BultiTatiiig 
cornmunity. Eacli cultivator receives a small plot proportioned to the size of 
his general holding, the lion's share falling to the proprietor; and all lab(^ut 
together in preparing the fields tending the crop, and e^dracting the gut. In 
the western portion of the district there are villages wlrich produch sugarcane, 
without irrigation, but the crop is uncertain and scant. Instanfees ali^o occur * 
where it is raised without manure, but this is only in the vicinity df streams 
which overflow their banks in the monsoon, and leave a deposit that enriches 
the soil. 


In this district one hears but little of the exhaustion of the soil. Ye^ir 
. after year rice is produced in the same fields ; 

Exhaustion o soi . I without any change of crop, or even an occasional 
fallow, and yet the yield is apparently uninfluenced. It seems from the stat||| 
fdtents of experienced cultivators that new land falls to the level of old in four 
or five years, and that, during this mterv^al, the extra yield averages from twenty- 
five to thirty per cent. There is no further progressive deterioration*: Rice 
is not an exhaustive crop, and then, as has b(^eu pointed out, the land is gene- 
rally manured. This may account for the fact that rico is the only crop with/ 
which neither rotations nor fallows are practised. Where wheat is sown, it will 
bo followed by grain jr masilr one year and then perhaps kodo. And wl^ero 
this is not done, after four or five years tho land is left fallow to recover itSelf. 
Again, cotton is often succeoded by til orsomo other oil- seed, so that all th|ough 
a regular rotation is adhered to, experience having taught tho people that their jii 
soil is not rich enough, as in^some tho Narbada districts, to yield steadfly 
without a change of crop or a fallow, and manure not being available, as it is 
absorbed by the rico and sugarcane fields. ^ 

The mineral resources of this district are but little known, and owing t» 

, 1 r. 1 remoteness and inaccessibility are not likely to be 

developed tor many years. In the vicinity oi tie 
Hasdd, coal crops up in several places, and it is probable that if a Railway ever 
be constructed from Cakntta, through the plains of Qhbattisg^rh, to N%plir/ 
tho Korba coal-beds would yield an invtSuable supply of fuel. On the right 
bank of tho Hasdu, near Korbu itself, there is an exposed surface of coal extendi* 
ing for about a hundred yard.s, and in a drainage channel near tflis same bed 
it also crops up in several places. Again, some distance from Korbin 
bank of the Hasdu, there are tho beds of two hill streams — the Bijakher^ and 
Mundjharid — in which coal appears near tho villages of Kalw^ and Sankher^, 
and to such an extent thaf, walking up tho Bijdkherd rivulet, the coal is traceabif 
for at least a mile. Exploration would doubtless lead to other similar disco- 
veries. There has been no digging or searching, and what has been traced has 
simply resulted by the action of the annual rains exposing the surface. This 
being the* case, it is only fair to conclude that tho coaly region is very extensive> 
and if once regularly worked would yield an immense supply. What .thfir 
quality of the coal i.s can only bo pronounced after careful professional scrutm^* 
Tho surface coal is shaly and inferior, but this in itself is not a discoura^ng 
for systematic borings might establish tho utility of the lower beds. Until this^ 

^ is undertaken no opinion can bo ffirmed, and the question will probably 
undecided until the time arrives, by the opening out of the country, fofTfitid 
verdict to be given. At present no attempt is made to work the coal, thofl^ 
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[Section 

A few enterprising use iJ at times for the manufacturd of iron after 
the native fashion. .i»- "a 


, In tho vicinity of all the hill ranges in tho district iron ore is found, and 
‘ "ii - ♦ its niannfacturo ^ confined to the zamfndiri 

\ estates. As far as can be ascertained there are 
only some fdfty furnaces at work, tho annual outturn of iron being about 
four hundred manncls. This is miserably inadequato for tho requirements of 
the people, and tho result is that a largo importation occurs from Mandla and 
the Sambalpdr zamfudurls. With all this, prices range high, and tho ordinary 
Belling rate is not more than three seers per rupee, or say thirteen rupees 
per inaund. The consumption of tho district cannot be under twelve hundred 
maunds annually, two-thirds of which comes to be drawn from other tracts. 
The limited production of iron does not arise from* a deficiency of tho ore, but * 
from an absence of the class called Agariiis,^^ wVo are employed in its manu- 
facture. If Cl ends and other tribes would only ac(|uiro the art, they would fiftd 
in it a fertile source of gain. Tho profession, however, is scarcely an inviting 
one, fqr, although the native process of manufacture is extremely rude, the 
labour iiiVolvcd is very considerable. 'J'here is the charcoal to be made, and 
the ore to bo collected. Tho selected ore is then taken and mixed with charcoal, 
and is placed in a clay furnace about three feet high. A regular curi’6nt of air id 
kept playing on the furnace from the primitive pair of bellows worked by the 
feet. When tho ore is smelted, tho manufactured article comes rushing out in a 
lava-like stream from a crevice at tho bottom of tho furnace. It is then 
^ hammered and run into broad bars fit for sale. Tho iron which is made is of 
fair quality, but has no special reputation jn tho miirket. ^ 


In connection with mineral products it may not be quite out of place to 
Q . mention quarries. The best-worked quarries are 

> one quanies. those near Bilaspdr and Seorinardin, which con- 

tain sandstone excellently suited for building purposes, to an extent capable of 
medting largo requirements. Similar facilities exist at many points all over the 
district, were tho people sufiiciently advanced to appreciate structures of per- 
’ inanent masonry. For poad -making there are everywhere largo quantities of 
suitable gravel; but no regular beds of'^kankaF^ (nodular limestone), which 
^experience shows to bo more durable, have yet been found. 

i^hfilfc^tensive forests of the district are situated in the zamfndurfs, and are 
Waste tracts private property, the only large tracts of govern- 

ment forest being the wastes spreading over tho 
Lormi and Lamni hills on the north-west, and the Sqpdkhdn area on the south- 
east. Besides these two tracts there are several considerable patches of jungle, 
which have been reserved in the portion of the plain skirting tho northern hills. 
The largest of these aro the Kori, Bijdpdr, Bitkuli, and Pantord wastes. Again, 
out in the plain there aro a few isolated patches of waste ; of no valud, however^ 
except for grazing cattlo. Tho total area of government waste, excluded from the* 
private properties by the operations of the settlement department, is 443, 5(^ 
acres, or 693 square miles. Tho chief blocks, as already noted, are Lormi aM 
Lamni 190^269 acres, Son^khdn and Mdrdji 97,503 acres, Kori 20,776 acres, 
Bijapiir 48,57| acres, Bitkuli 25,609 acres', and Pantor4 13,604 acres; 
.annual revenue realised at present is about 6,000 rupees. The smallneiil of 
the forest revenue, compai^d with the extent of waste, arises iWta the fact that 
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thd^ost valuable of the government Bii6re iii^i^ssible 

of the zamlnddri jungles, so that villa^l in l|i^ plain come to ind^t larg^ 
on these latter to meet their annual requirements. Thus the Lotoi and liamui 
forests are cut off by hills, while Sondkhdn is isolated by the deep wate^ aid 
Wide-spreading sands of the M^hduadi. The nearer jun^es on the oth^^aud 
^having been hacked and hewed at for years, are consideThbly tlj^^d, ;i4d,io " 
not now furnish adequate supplies to satisfy the wants of the whole donimunity, 

Sdl is the only valuable timber which exists in all the forests o^&e. district 
i ' in great quantities. G ood timber of this deiniil- 

Forest products. therefore available almost to any ext^t, 

Sdj too is much met with, but it is not generally of large size. ^ Shfsham and 
iijesdl are both scarce, while teak is almost unknown, except# in the forest 
'l^erve of Hdthibdri near ^Sondkhan. Of other building timber the 
'Sofilmon trees in use are ten4d, shlsham, kawd, dhdurd, semar, anjan, khai^- 
fillmi, and bijrd. There are some twenty otluir trees which are utili^d, btt 
%1ldir timber is very inferior. Besides building-timber, the supply of fl?ass aigp 
bamboos in the forests is very extensive. Then the valleys of Lo:^mi||3j||p^rli ' 
Mdtin, and Uprord afford vast grazing grounds, watcTcd by perennitf gpriiigs, 
and verdant even in the heats of summer. Here the cattle from the plain finiV 
abundant pasture, and are only brought down when the monsoon has 
commenced. With edible roots and fruits the jungles are well stocked, and they 
are an immense resource to tho hill tribes, who have not unfrequently to reuSai 
content with dinner of herbs.^^ The tamarind, the mhowa., the tendd. fhh 
^achdr, the jdmun, the gasto, the dunld, and the bel [are the fruits in, brSnam , 
‘tise, and are the most palatable. ^J^hen for medicinal purposes instinct ^ 
fexporience have promoted the use of many plants, and those who are learaed ; 
in their application are much resorted to. For fever, decoctions arc made 
nira, chinhdr, donjari, and gur; for diarrhoea and dysentery, bel and gindek ' 
used; for wtmkn ess, bohar, Widrf, gursakri, and kesarwd; for indigelfciQ® 
dunlii, dandbehnl, and sdtiir; for rheumatism, bansaml and behrd; for 
aches, jasmur and dasmur, and so on through a host of simple remedies ^ ill 
ordinary and general complaints. 

' * ^ 

Of industrial products the most oxtcifeivcly in demand is lac. The insect s 


covers the tiny branches of tho kusam tre^ 
uulustrial pro- {^scMeklicm trijuya) with its coral-likto protuher- ' 
ances. Tho crusty material thus forirj^#iliRiki4r i. 
ing in its recesses several insects, constitutes the stick lac of commerce, and 
produces, when manuhxctured, the deep red dye so largely required. Each tree 
yields from twenty tothir^ lbs., a portion being left for seed, or in other wordS; 
to reproduce the material in demand, and the annual value of a tree runs from 
three to four rupees. As a consequence the kusam'' is very rarely cut down, 
and is invariably preserved as a valua\)le property. Following lac, resin is a , 
product in considerable demand. This is extracted from the bH tree {shore 
rohmta), which unfortunately has been generally ringed in the process instfflA 
of being punctured. Some magnificent forests have been thus destroyed, for 
the ringed trees speedily dry up, and then, when the annual conflagrations comoj 
they are enveloped in tho sweeping flame and augment its volume. It is trtily 
inekneholy to wander over tho ciiarred remnants of magnificent timber thus 
uselessly destroyed, and it is only to bo hoped that i^ the future^ the mode 
procedure hitherto prevalent«in extra;ctiDg resin will entirely disappear. ^ 
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One interesiMfetem of fof 


i coceons. 


^ ^ ^ Jrce i^mains — th^ fesar 

supply the useful silk so esteemed 
j f I b^he community. The Bhiimi^s and other hill 

inen these during the monsoon, and are marvellously active and slmewd 
• in fiiSjKJig them in the jungles. They are found chiefly on the sdj tree (pen- 
tispifi^ tbe month of August the primitive huts of these 

races are iiSled by rearers of the tasar worm, from the more open pbrtion^ 
of the ^itiict. These men come to purchase, and a party usually consists of 
. seven ^o| el|iht persons. A sufficient stock having been obtained, these rearer^, 
V r0uin to their selected locality, which is a tract of stunted sdj trees, covering 
eight oy ten acres near a village skirting the forest. Hero in September they 
tie the cocoons to a series of strings, each string stretching from a branch of 
i one treo'to a different branch in another, the cocoons thus suspended looking^ 
from a distance like a great row of eggs. By degrees the moths cut through 
tjio cocoons, during which process they are chi^sely watched, and after they 
have paired, the females are placed in earthen vessels (gharris), in which thej' 
lay their eggs and die. Tho males fly away. The eggs arc kept in the hut^ of 
the, p|0|9e^ generally in cloth, and incubated by heat. They are little round 
dots abcittt tho size of mustard seed. In eight or ten days the worm is 
% . formed, and as each female moth placed in the vessel deposits about a hundred 
eggs, a gr^t outturn is obtained. The worms thus incubated aife taken oi^fc 
and placed on sjij trees, on tho leaves of which they feed. They are small tiny 
injects at first, but they grow in size till they attain tile thickness of a mau^s- 
finger, and are perhaps two and a half inches long. At this stage they are ver^ , 
pret^ly marked; but in three months they have attained their full size, and theiji: 
odmmejQKftvjtheir cocoons, which are linisheeJ. in two days. It is quite an interesting?' 
Bpectacle to see these insects busily employed throwing ono thread round their' 
; rf^odies and thien another, until they are completely encased in their silken home. 
A period of some four months elapses, viz. from September to December, from 
,|he time the moth breaks out of tho old cocoon to tho formation by the freshly 
'gyrated worm of the now one, through the processes of incubation, develop- 
memD, &©. The new cocoons are sold to the silk-weavers, who steep them in hot 
water, mixed with tamarind pods or leaves, in order to communicate to the thread 
additional strength and » elasticity, when the thread is carefully wound ofF, and 
manufactured into tho light-textu/ed tasar silk. One piece requires on an 
•average some 800 cocoons, and as the probable amount of silk woven maybe 
estimated a*t 10,000 pieces, tho annual supply, to admit of this, must be soflie?* 
million cocoons, the outturn probably of some 80,000 motK^' 
Iti is strange that the Kewats, who rear the worms, instead of depending 
annually on the Bhdmias' supply from the wilds, do not themselves maintain a 
permanent stock to breed from. They urge that experience has not proved this, 
process profitable ; but tho true reason probably is that it would entail too much 
system to satisfy their tastes. As it i§, while employed in rearing they remain 
away from their homes, confine their 4iet to rice and salt, and depend on the 
prayers of the Bhumid '' Baigds^^ for success. The absence of this l^t element 
has in every instance, it is alleged, been followed by failure. ^ 


Section V.—TmtXe. 
Imports and Exports. 


The following view of the trade of the 
is tabulated from the Trad© Statistic Eetuma^ 
the last four years 
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1866-67 

f- 


Maunds 
of 83 Iba. 

j^upoos. 

2,183 

43,640 

2,822 

1,341 

Head. 

35,5lJ5 

15,338 

94,451 

1,18,829 

3,30,082! 

1,16,650 

57,219 

7,03,66J 

100,843 

18,42] 

141 

1,724 

4,38(i 

45 

6,109 

6,057 

1,06,843 

18,421 

144 

22,212 

17,544 

00 

98,704 

66,737 

145,709 

[ 3,30,695 



In tho iibove table, for pilrposes of comparison, a uniform unit of vafuo 
been maintained for each item in all tbo years, adopting- for this ^r|)os§^ 
average rate^. The imports consist chiefly of sugar, met^Bj English pidb0-goctd9,' 
■ and cattle. Salt is not shown, as the customs department registers j^is oti its^ 
^ crossing from the coast, including in the return the whole of Chhattlsg^rh. ^0 
exports are mainly rice, wheat, other edible grains, and lac. The groat y^arfor 
the agriculturists hero was 1864-65. They then exported over 650,000 maunds 
(100,000 quarters) of gaain, compared with only 1^)0,000 niaurids dui’ing 
1867-68, and 50,000 rupees^ worth of gur Compared with 3,000 rupees' worth 
in 1867-68. As a permanent feature, however, a large export cannot bo cal-, 
culated on, for so long as pack-bullocks remain the solo means of transport for 
produce, the grain from Chhattisgarh only repays carriage when p^Miu 
ward have risen to a more than ordinarily high rate. Independent of grain the 
only other large agricultural product that is exported is cotton. The area under 
cotton cultivation is 88,371 acres, which at alow estimate yields twenty seers or 
forty lbs. of cleaned cotton per acre, or altogether 41,685 maunds of cotton per 
annum. The whole trade has a western tendency to the railway at Jabalpiir, and, 
as has already been urged, to connect the^ildspilr district with so near a market 
is a matt^fr of paramount local importance. Eather less than a fifth of th0- 
produce of the district has been calculated to be available for exportation, and of 
this only a fourth is recorded as having obtained a market. No statistics exist of 
the trade south via the Eaipdr district, and east via Sambalpdr. The former 
very limited, and the latter consists chiefly of Wheat, gram, oil-seeds, and cotton. 
If this be estimated at 100,000 maunds per annum altogether, there stfll 
remains a lamentable deficiency; for while the country is capable ofijiaintaihing 
a produce trade of 50,000 tons annually, owing to its land-locked eonditionl> tho 
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trade* carried on only amountaibo some 14,000 tons. The lac trade represents 
ah important item> the average eaeport of the last four years being nearly 15,000 
maunds, aggregating in value abgut two and a half Mkhs of rupees. This is 
D4ft, however, entirmy frpm this district, but from all Chhattisgarh. The grain 
e^ortiS hitherto alluded to appertain properly tp Bildspiir, because the Rdipdr 
gmn^^xport is to the fjjoutlj^ mainly along the Great Eastern lioad ; but this is, , 
not the haso with lac, which from both districts proceeds over the same lines to 
Mirzd]Jtip|e-nd Jabalpdr. The stick-lac is purchased up by agents of firms at 
low rmJes, ind must yield a largo profit to the purchasers, compared with the 
. smalbretumSithe actual collectors receive. No mere local resident, however, has 
found, i^a Jjj^mWnojrative process to export on his own account, the manufacture 
of the dye"^^% almost a monopoly. The whole business therefore is carried 
on by ai^nts on the spot, who despatch the commodity at the instance of the 
firms enj^loying them. The expansion of the trade*is not a likely cantingenoy, 
Ss the demand fluctuates, and the kusam” treoi on which tho lac insects are! 
fosteredfere somewhat limited in number. 

Of local industries the most important is tho weaving trade?. There are 
^ , in the regular weaving trade some 0,000 looms, 

it weavmg rac e. average outturn of es,cli loom is a liundrod 

cloths a yecijpj so that the aggregate outturn must bo 000,000 dlio(rfs, '^^aluod 
at one riipca,,each, qr six Mkhs of rupees. Then all tho Panka casto we'avo, in 
addition to cultivation, and nearly half tho cloth in tho dif^trict is inado by tliem. 
There are among them about 12,000 looms, the average outturn of each being- 
about forty cloths a year, giving a total of say 500,000 dhotis. They are 
generallji^all, and made for the cultivators, selling singly for about ten annas 
©a^h, so that tho aggregate value would be about' three hikhs" of rupees. The 
total nujnber pf cloths made must be at least eleven Imndrod thousand, valued 
at nine MMhs' bf rupees. Besides this some* 10,000 pieces of tasiir silk arc manu- 
factured |unually, selling at from fivo to six rupees a piece. It is estimated 
that therehr^ 600,000 persons in tho district, requiring on nn average two 
cloths each; this would be 1,200,000 dhotis; and now looking at the number of 
looms we find that the outturn approaches this limit. The estimate given 
may thoroforo be accepted as a very close approximatwii to tho r(?al extent of 
the weaving trade. Tho great majdrity of weavers are in comfortable circum- 
stances, but nothing more. They make from two to three annas a day as the 
price of their labour, which, with grain cheap, is sufticient to support a family. 
.ThoB^'^eJiyprs of the fipo cloms make from four to six annas a day, and this is 
the extremS limit. 


Administration. 


The revenues of the district for the year 1 868-60 
were— 


Land 

Excise 

" Stamps 

Forests 

Assessed taxes 

Ihe executive staff consists of a deputy commissioner with two assistants at* 
head-quarters, and tahslld^rs or sub-collector* at Bil^spdr, Mungeli, and Seqri-: 
nar^in. ^ The police station-houses are at BiMspilr, Mungeli, Seorinar^in, 
Hatanpilr, Siirg^ion, Lorml, and S^r^giion, « 

16 CPG 


.Es. 2,71,056 
8,022 
22 , 36 ^/ 
4,867 

. „ 12,220 
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BILA'SPU'lt— The central revenue subdivision or tahsil in the district of 
the same name, having an area of 1,674 square miles, with 975 villages, and a 
population of 223,388 according to the census of 1866. The land revenue of 
tho tahsll for tlie year 1869-70 is Es. 1,01,917-2-0. 

BILA'SPU'R — Tho hea(l*>quartcrs of tho distrij^t of tho same name, 
pleasantly situated on tho south bank of the rivei* Arpa. It has a population 
of 6,190 souls. Tho town is said to have been founded rather more than three 
hundred years ago by a fisherwoiiian named Bilusix, from whom it takes 
its name. For a long period it consisted of only a few fishermen's huts, 
but about one hundred years ago one Kesava J'ant Suba, the manager of 
tho district on tho part of tlio Maruthas, took up his residence, here and began 
to build a fort. This fort was never completed, but a portion of it still exists 
on tho banks of tlie river, fit one extremity of the present town. It is a brick 
structure, in no respect imposing, and witli no pretensions to architectural 
beauty. As tho town became the residence of an important official, and the 
head-quarters of a military contingent, traders commenced to settle in it. 
Subsequently, however, tho Marathus fixed tlieir head-quarters .at Eatanpdr, 
and Bilaspur dwindled into comparative insignificance. It was in 1862 again 
constituted the head-quo rters of a British 'district, and is now a rising town. 
The vicinity is well wooded ; there are many gardens and mango-groves ; and 
tho view of tho distant hills afibrds a pleasant prospect. The only buildings 
of any. irnportanco are tlioso erected for government purposes. Bildsptir 
is 69 miles N.N.F. of Eilipilr, 144 S.W;W. of Maud hi, and 140 N.W. of 
Sambalpilr. 

BILIHRA — An estate jn the Sagar district, about twelve miles south of 
8agar, consisting of five villages, with an area of fifteen square miles. As men- 
tioned in the account of‘‘ Sfigar,." this estate was assigned by the Pesliwa 
to Prithvi Pat, tho original possessor of Ssigar. It then comprised twelve 
villages, which were lield at a quit-rent. II is descendants remained in un- 
disturbed possession till A.D. 1818, when this, with 8ilgar, was ceded to the 
British. At that time Balnidur Singh, an adopted son of Miin Singh, the last 
lineal descendant of Pritlivi Pat, was in possession. With him an arrange- 
ment was made by thd government that the quit-reftt should t>c discontinued, 
and that seven villages out of the twelve should bo fully assessed, leaving the 
remaining five rent-free for over. ' Tho village contains 299 houses, with 1,334 
inhabitants. There is a school here for boys. * . . 

RILTARA' — A small village in the Darn oh district, ten miles and a half 
from Dam oh on the Jokai read. Between this and Damoli are no l®ss thau 
sixteen mil as, fifteen of wliich are bridged. Water can be obtained from a 
and from a well. The cncamping-ground is tolerably good. 

BI'NA' — A river which, taking it« rise in the Bhopfil state, enters SSgar 
in tho so,uth-western extremity, and flows almost duo north, past Rfibatgat^ 
where ic is crossed by a large stone bridge of fourteen arches. It then turuii 
in a westerly direetioii towards Bhopal, forming the boundary between that 
state and Sugar for about twenty-five miles, till it passes Eran, and from then^’ 
forms the boundary between Siigar and Gwalior, till it falls into the Betw4. 

BINA'I KA ' — 111 the Sfigar district, the chief village of a tract known By th® 
nn me of Bimii ku IMtaii It is situated about twenty-four miles north of 
ami eoiitaiiis 2o6 houses, ©wit h 848 inhabitants. The history of this TO 
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au(3 tract till tlie year a.d. 1733 is tlie same as that of the state of Dlidmoni, 
of which they formed part. In that year Rdj4 Chhatra Sdl made over Bindiku 
to the Peshwd, but on the death of the former, his son Kdjd Jagat Rdj refused 
to ratify the transfer, and kept possession himself. Some five years afterwards 
the Peshwd forcibly ef-Jtablislied his claim, and thcj tract thus became part of the 
Mardthd territory. Tlje fort was built, and the village was much improved, 
during the Mardthd occupancy by Vindyak Rdo, one of the l^oshwd^s governors 
ofSdgar. In the year 1818 the ti^act formed part of the territory ceded to the 
British government by the Peshwd. The tahsll head-quarters were held in 
this village from the year 1832 to 1861, having been removed thitlier from 
Dhdmoni. The fort has been for the most part destroyed since the removal of 
the tahsil to Bandd. The village itself is one of no importance, though one of 
the largest in the Baiidd subdivision. No trade of any kind is carried on. 
A weekly market is, however, held on Thursdays, atVhich provisions and cloths 
are brought for sale. i 

BINDRA' NAWA'GARH — One of the Pdtnd group of chiefships attached 
to the Rdipilr district. It is situated to the south-west of Kharidr, and adjoins 
Narrd and others of the south-eastern zamlnddris of Chhattisirarh. Only a small 
proportion of the area is under cultivation. The chief is a Gond by caste. 

BIRU L — A largo village in the A rvi tahsil of the Wardhd dis^rici^ coii- 
tairiing 1,049 inhabitants, chiclly cultivators and oil-pressors. It lies about 
nineteen miles west of Wardhd. TJ^e village mud fort, How in disrepair, was 
built by the Desmukli family who founded the village some two hundred and 
fifty years ago, and still retain a share in it. There is a village school hero. 

BISNU'R — A largo village in the ^rvi talisil of the Wardhd district, 
containing 1,493 inhabitants, chiefly cultivators. It is situated on the bank of 
tlie river Wardhd, forty-five miles north-west of Wardhd. The road from 
Amrdoti to Nagpur enters the Wardhd district at Bisniir, so a police outpost 
has been established here to guard the traffic. The Bisiiur fort has recently 
been converted into a sardl. There is a good village scliool, and a small weekly 
market is held here every Priday. 

BOR — A sjream which rises in tho Ndgpdr district and enters the Wardlid 
district near Hingnf. Tllence it flow^s past the town of Sold and joining tho 

Dhum flows into the Wand. 

% 

BORA'SA'MBAR — A chiefship which formerly belonged to the cluster of 
states known as the eighteen Garlijdts, and is now classed among the ordinary 
khdlsa zamihddrls attached to the Sambalpdr district. It is about forty miles 
long by* twenty broad; thus having an area of some eight hundred square miles. 
About one-half is cultivated, and the remainder is jungle and waste. The soil 
is light and sandy, like the rest of the country in this portion of the Mahdnadf 
valley. A long range of hills, which do not, however, rise over 2,200 feet above 
the level of the sea,, forms a natural boundary to the northward between this 
state and Phuljhar. A still more continuous and lofty range, of v/hich the 
height varies from 2,000 to near 3,000 feet, forms the boundary between Bord- 
sdmbar and Pdtnd. Nearly one-half of tho state is covered with forest. Teak 
is scarcely evet met with, but ffdl {shorea rohusta), sdj (pentaptera glahra), 
dhdurd {conocarpus latifoUa), teudd* (diospyros melanoseyhn), khafr {acacia 
catechu) j and many other useful woods, as also lac and cocoons of the tasar 
silkworm, are common. The principal river is^ the Ong, a tributary of 
the MahWdf; [it rises m the hill range to tha westward in the Kharidr 
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zamindur^, and flows through the whole length of Borfis^mbar from west to 
east. Tlu'ro is nothing deserving the name of a road in the whole state, but 
from Kliariiir (Thatiot) there is a track, a good deal used by Banjdrds. This is 
clearly eiiongh defined, but a laden cart could not go along it. The climate is 
similar to that of Sambalpdr.#, Tigers, panthers, bears, hnd wild bufhiloes are 
numerous. ‘ f: 

By the last census (1866-67) the population is shown at 19,203 souls, 
'^fhe priiicipnl tigricultural classes are the Ivoltas, Ein jhals, Saurds, Khonds, and 
Gonds. T’liere are also a few Brdhmans, and a sprinkling of the artisan classes, 
3,’he Binjlials Imvo customs sotnewhat similar to the Gonds, and have also the 
same typo of countenance, but they are not recognised by any of the tribes of 
Gonds ill these ])a.rts as clansmen. It is supposed that they liavo immigrated 
from the westward, i.e. froifl the great Vindhyan range of hills. The manufac- 
tures aro limited to iron implements and coarse cloths; rice is the chief agricul- 
tural product, but the pulses, oil-soods, sugarcane, and cotton are also grown. 
Tho rev eu 1 10 is estimated roughly at about Rs. 2,000 per annum in cash, hut 
nazraiiapayiuoiits in kind, &c. would probably increase this by another thousand 
rupees at least. The chiofsliip consisted oripnally of only a few villages, and 
was kllo^vll by tho name of A'tgarh. By degrees the family, which was a very 
warlikh ofto, increased in power, and accpiired territory from the neighbouring 
chiefships of Pliuljhar and Pdtmt, till Borasambar became an important state, 
and was (hMuiicd worthy of being included amongst the Garhjat cluster. 
It. has been in the family of the present holder for some twenty-eight 
generations. 

BORr — A thriving village in the Ndgpiir district, on tho left bank of the 
river "Wan a, and lying between the Great Southern Road and the Railway, about 
eightocii miles from Nagpdr. Tho population, amounting to 3,371 souls, is 
mostly om|)loyed in agriculturo, or in weaving and dyeing country cloths. 
Tlie Rangarfs (dyers) aro an important section of the people. Cloths dyed at 
Borl are in especial request, as the dye, of a red brick colour, is very durable. 
This quality the dyers ascribe to properties possessed by the waters of the 
Wand. There are several fine groves to the north oBtho townj and some good 
gardens. Ni'ar the railway station is a c&mmodioiis sardi, lately built, and on 
the Gi’eat Southern Road is a good travellers^ bungalow. There is also dk 
goverinneiit school here. Tho town v/as founded by one Safdar iStlidn, a Pathdii 
silahddr of Jxikht Buland. It remained in h^ f imily for seventy-fi’^ yeariST It 
was aftel■^^ ill■ds held by Mairid Bdi Nimbdlkarin, who, Avith a garrison of two 
hundred iiiou, successfully held her fortress against three raids of tho Pindhdrfs* 

BOR T' — A small forest tract of some thirty square miles in extent/ situated 
south of the Rachmari range of hills in^tho Chhindwdrd district, and containing 
some fine tcfik and othef* timber. Plantation operations have been commenced in 
this forCEt. 

# ' 

BOTKWA'Hr— A river in the Chdndd district. It rises in the eastern 
slopes of the Perzdgarh hills, and after an easterly course of twhnty-eight mil^ 
falls into the Waingangd at Ranmanchan. This stream never dries, and the 
water is considered peculiarly good for drinking purposes. During the rains its. 
.clear cuiT('nt can be traced Hewing in, but not intermingling with, the muddier 
VolumcM)f the Waingangii. t. 
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, BRAHMAPURF — Tlie north-eastern revenue subdivision or tahsfl in the 

Cluindd district, having an area of 1,905 square miles, with 449 villages, and a 
population of 158,114 according to the census of 1860. The land revenue of 
the tahsil for the year 1869-70 is Rs. 87,802. 

BRAHMAPURF-^A municipal town in the Chanda district, and the head- 
quarters of the Brahinapuri tahsil, situated eighty miles nortli-north-east of 
Chanda, in a bend of the Waingangd. It contains 1,858 houses, and is more 
a place of residence for the neighbouring landholders than a trading mart. It 
manufactures, however, fine cotton cloth and thread, excellent brass and copper 
utensils, and good driving-carts. The town is prettily situated on red gravelly 
soil, and surrounded with picturesque groves and undulating rocky ground. 
In the highest part of it is an old fort, the walls of which have been levelled, 
making a spacious 'places from which the whole oiUhe surrounding country is 
se(Mi stretched out, and in this square stand the government school-house, the 
lalisll court-house, and the police station-house ; while it is hoped before long 
to complete the work by a handsome tank with a broad flight of steps. There 
are also here a post-office, a female school, and a branch dispensary. The 
people are chiefly Marathas. 

BU'RHA' — The present head-quarters station of the Baldghdt district; 
well situated on high and dry soil, about ten miles to the north of Ifattd, and a 
mile from the Wainganga. On the north-east and south »idcs it is sheltered by 
large groves of mango trees. Before the country laj)scd to the British govern- 
ment a kamavisdar or government agent had his head-quarters at this place. 
At the census of 1866 the population amounted to 1,206 souls, but it has since 
considerably increased, here is no tradfe peculiar to the place, the inhabitants 
being principally agriculturists. 

BU^RHA' — At present the only tahsfl in the IhlMghat district, having an 
area of 2,822 square miles, with feO villages, and a population of 1 70,964. 
The land revenue of the tahsfl is for the year 1869-70 Rs. 67,987, but the total 
revenues amount to Rs. 1,18,762. A n^ib tahsfldar is stationed at Paraswdi4 
on tho tableland. 

• . ; 

BURHA'NPUll — The southenf revenue subdivision or tahsfl in the Nimi^r 
district, having an area of 1,225 square miles,’with 138 villages, and a population 
of 68,914 according to the census of 1866. The land revenue for the year 1869-70 
is Rs. 68,924. 


BURHA'NPU'R — A town in tho Nimdr district, situated in latitude 21° 18' 
« , , . and longitude 76° 20', on the north bank of the 

enera escrip ion. Tapd, and distant forty-one miles south by 

west from Khandwd, the head-quarters of Nimdr, and two miles from tho Great 
Indian Peninsula Railway station of Ldfbdgh. It was founded about a.d. 1400 
by Nasir Khiin, the first independent prince of the Farilki dynasty ofKh^ndesh, 
and called by him after the famous ShekhBurhdn-ud-din of Daulat^b^d. It was 
hold by eleven princes of this dynasty for , two hundred years tilli.D. 1600, when 
the kingdom of the Fardkfs was annexed by the Emperor Akbar. During this 
time it was repeatedly sacked by tho rival Mohammadan princes of the Deccan, 
and ne^r seems to have attained to any great state of magnificence. % Of the 
earlier Pdrdki works no traces now remain, except a pair of minarets of rude 
unshapely form in the citadel called the Bddshdh Kild. An old I'dgdh near the 
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town is attributed to the fifth of the line, A'dil Khdn.* The tombs of this# 
prince and of some of his successors are also in tolerable preservation, and 
^ thou^di not remarkable for great architectural beauty are curious examples of 
the slyle of that period. The twelfth Tiirdki raja, All Khdn, greatly improved 
the city, and built the handsome Jdmia Masjid, still in 6xcellent preservation. 
The city was greatly extended and embellished durijg the reigns of Akbar 
and his successor on the throne of Delhi. In the A'in-i-Akbarf' it is described 
as a “largo city with many gardens, in some ot which is found sandal- 
“ wood, inhabited by people of all nations, andaboundiiig with handicraftsmen . 

In the suniraor tho town is covered with dust, and during the rains the streets 
‘‘ are full of mud and stono.^^ It formed the seat of govorninent of the Deccan 
provinces of the empire till the reign of 8hdh Jahdn, when (a.d. 1G35) it was 
transferred to Aurangdbad in the Deccan, after which the city was the capitnl 
t)f tho largo silba of Khdnvlesh. Tho holder of this government was usually 
a prince of the royal blood. VThe first was Prince Dftnial, who drank himself to 
death hero in a.d. 1005. In IG14 Sir Thomas Roe, ambassador from James I. 
of England to tho Great Moghal, thus describes his visit to Ih’inco Parvfz, son 
of Jahiiugir, governor at Burlnlnpdr f . 

“ Tho cutwall, an officer of the king so called, met me well attended, 
with^sixteon colours carried before him, and conducted inc to the seraglio 
whore I was appointed to lodge. Ho took his leave at tho gate, which 
made a handsome front of stone ; but when in, I had four chambers allotted 
to me, like ovens and no bigger, round at the top, made of bricks in llui 
side of a wall, so that I lay in my tent; the cutwall making his excuse tlmfc 
' it was the host lodging in the town, as I found it was, all the place being 
only mud cottages, except the prince's house, tho cliaii's, aT\d some few 
others. T was conducted by the cutwall to visit the prince, in whose outward 
court I found about a hundred gentlemen on horseback waiting to salute 
him on his coming out. lie sat high in a gallery that went round, with 
a canopy over him, and a carpet before him. An officer told mo as I ap- 
proached that I must touch the ground with my head bare, which I refused, 
and went on to a place right under him railcd-in, with an ascent of three steps, 
where I made liini reverence, and he bowed bis obody : S(j^ I went within, 
whore were all tho great men of the ^own, with their liands before them 
like slaves. The place was cohered overhead with a rich canopy, and undtjr 
foot all with carpets. It was like a great stage, and the jlrince sat at 
tho upper end of it. Having no place assigned, I stood righ^before him, 
he refusing to admit me to como up the steps, or to allow mo a chair. 
Having received my present, he offered to go into another room, where I 
should bo allowed to sit ; but by tho way ho made himself drunk out of a 
case of bottles I gave him, and so the visit ended." 

Tavernier passed through Burhuii]?ur (or as he wrote it, Brampour) in 1641, 
and again in 1658 on his journeys between Agra and Surat. This is how he 
writes of it in 1658 if ' 

* The Farukis were all entitled Khan, a designation bestowed on them by th6 KittJ e? 
Gujarat, to whom they paid allegiance ns suzerain ; hence, according to some authorities, the aam® 
of their country, Kluindesh. * r 

+ Pinkerton’s Voyages and Travels, Tol. viii. p. 5. • ' 

t Tavernier’s Travels in Tluli4^, Part II. Book l.p. 31, Edition 1G78 (London). ' : 
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" It is a great city, very mucli ruined, the houses being for the most 
part thatched with straw. There is also a great castle in the midst of the 
city, where the governor lives. The government of this province is a very 
considerable command, only conferred upon the son and un'cle of the king, 
'i’here is a great trade in this city, and as weil in Brampour as over all the 
province; there is^ made a prodigious quantity of calicuts, very clear and 
white, which are transported into Persia, Turkey, and Muscovia, Poland, 
Arabia, to Grand Cairo, and other places. There are some which are 
pa inted with several colours, with flowers, of which the women make veils and 
scarfs; the same calicuts serve for coverlets of beds and for handkerchiefs. 
There is another sort of linen which they nevor dye, with a stripe or two of 
gold or silver quite through the piece, and at each end from the breadth 
one inch to twelve or fifteen, in some more, iq some less, thqy fix a tissue 
of gold, silver, and silk intermixed with flow er§,* whereof there is no wrong^ 
side, both sides being as fair the one as the cfther. If these pieces, which 
they carry into Poland, where they have a vast utterance, want at each end 
three or four inches at the least of gold or silver, or if tliat gold or silver 
l )ecome tarnished in being carried by sea from Surat to Germ us, and from 
Trebizan to Mangala, or any gther parts upon the Black Sea, the merchant 
shall have much ado to ])at them off without great loss. Ho take 
care tliat his goods bo packed up in good bales that no wet may get in, 
which for so long a voyage requires great care and trj^ublo. Some of these 
linens are made purposely for swath-bands or sashes, and those pieces 
are calk'd orris. They contain from fifteen to twenty ells, and cost from a 
hundred to a hundrc'd and fifty rupees, the least not being under ten or 
twelve ells. Those that ai’o not abovq two ell,s long are wovn by the ladies 
of quality for veils and scarfs, of Avbicli there is a vast (jiiautity vended in 
Persia and Turkey. They make at Brampour also other sorts of cotton 
linen, for indeed there is no province in all the Indies which mure abounds 
Tn cotton.^^ 

The city is shown by tho remains of its mosques, houses, Ac. to have 
cxti'iidcd, at the height of its prosperity under the Moghals, over an area of about 
live S(piaro miles, with a circumference of about lOJ miles. It was plentifully 
supplied with phre water«by a system of water- works 'exhibiting considerable 
skill ill their construction. There afe eight sets of these still to bo traced in 
t]ie neighbourhood. Two of these were channels led off from running streams, 
partly under and partly above ground. The channels of both are now destroyed, 
hut the daiq on the UtauH river, south of the city, still forms a fine sheet of 
vvator. The remaining si'x cousistecj of a number of wells, connected bya subfer- 
raneau galler}^, and so arranged as to catch the percolation of the water from tho- 
neighbouring hills tow^ards the centre of the valley. When a sufficient supply 
has thus been obtained, it is led off in a masonry adit pipe to its destination in 
the city or its neighbourhood. Ono sct„ called the Phuta Bandara, supplied the 
palace and the centre of the city, and still supplies the greater part of the town. 
Another, called Tfrkhuti, was made for a suburban garden called Lalbagh, 

I hese were both made about a.d. 1640. Three more go to tho town of 
;*|‘^kadurpdr, a suburb of the city built by Bahadur Khan, tho last of the 
I'anikis, and wore constructed between 1690 and 171 0. The last of tho six goes 
b> a palace erected by^ Rao Ratan, riij4 of Harauti> who was for some time 
governor of the city in tho reign of J ahiingir. All these channels, where t|(ey run 
lu ulerground, arc furnished at short intervals with tall hollow columns of masonry*' 
t’l.sing to tho level of the water at the source of the v^rks. They seem to have 
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been manholes to access to silt traps, and may have been designed for 
other purposes ^s well, regarding which authorities seem to differ. They form 
a marked feature in the plain around Burhiinpdr. ■ The modern city is confined 
to a much smaller area than this, and is surrounded by a brick wall erected by the 
Niziim A'saf Jahin a.d. 1731.t It has jiumerous bastions, and nine gateways, 
but does not seem to have been designed to resist artillery. The circumference 
is about miles, enclosing an area of square miles. All the architectural 
remains of any note, comprising a portion of the Badshdh kila or citadel, 
a pleasure-house called the ahit khana (deer park) on tho soutli side, of the 
Tapti, and numerous mosques and tombs, belong to the period of Moghal 
rule, and form altogether an. exceedingly meagre display, considering the 
long period during which the city was the residencjo of princes and nobles. 
Almost the jonly one of apy nu'rit is tho tomb of one Shah Nawdz Khan, 
son of tho famous Abd-ul-Uabim Khan (khanani), a soldier of fortune who married 
his daughter to the KmperoV Shah Jahan, arid afterwards lived the life of n 
recluse at Burhaupilr. Tho tomb was built during bis lifetime, and is a really 
handsome structuro. 

Burhunpiir continued tc j)luy an importapt part in the wars of tho empire, 
^ ^ particularly in the reign of Aurangzeb. It was 

plundered in a.d. 1085 by the Marath^s, just aftta* 
that prince had loft ijt, with an enormous army and magnificorit equipage, to 
subjugate tho Deccan . ih.*peatcd battles were thoreafter fought in its neighbour- 
hood, until in a.d. 1719 the demands of the Maratlias for tho ^hdiauth^' or one- 
fourth of the revenue were formally conceded. In a.d. 1720 A'saf Jfih Nizam- 
ul-Mulk soiled the government of the Deccan, ajid thereafter resided much at 
Burhanpilr, whei’o ho died in a.d. 1748. He was interred, however, at 
Aurangabad. In 1700 .Bnrlianpiir was ceded by the Nizam to the Peshwa after 
tho battle of Udgf, and in 1778 was transferred ].>y him to Sindid., In a.d. 1803 
the army under General Wellesley took Burhanpiir and A'sfrgarh; but by tho 
treaty of Surji Anjangfion, concluded in 1804, these places were restored to 
Sindia. In 1800-01 Burhanpilr and the surrounding mahals were ceded by 
Sindia in (^onsoipiorico of some teiTitorial arrangement, since when the city of 
Burhanpiir and the pa.rga.ua of Zaipabad became part of the district of Niinar. 
It is now the residence of an assistilnt commissioner and sub-collector 
(talisildar). Tln've is a post-oflice'in the city, and a travellers' bungalow neijr 
the raibv'^ay station at Lalbagh, two miles north of the town. Ilie* Lalb<4gh is a 
linely-wooded park, well supplied with roads, nurseries of trees, flo^yer beds, and 
vegetable gardens. It is always open k) the public. 

Tho city is one of tli(? principal scats of the 'Bohra trading community — a 
Gnja,rati JMoliammadau sect. A inulla, subordinate to the chief mulla at Sdrat, 
resides here. IMie Bohra burial -jilacc,^ though celebrated, lias nothing archi- 
tectural to recommend it. 

Bnrhanpur has long been declining. The removal from it of the seat of 

Trmlc and mannfaotu..c*. govcrnm(-nt is ouo cause of tliis. -pother 

IS the return of peaceful times, which have 
induced many cultivators of tho neighbouring lapds, who ^resided within the wallis 
tor protection, to move nearer tt> their fields. A third is the advent of the 
ivail way, which has knocked Burham^ur on tho head as cntr<f.p6t for the 
bt'tweeii Malwii, tho Uppew Narbada valley, and the Deccan. Another, aiidwth© ! 
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one usually adduced as tlie sole cause, is the falling off in the demand for the rich 
fabrics qf gold and silks, for the production of which the city was long famous, 
owing to the breaking up of so many native courts. It now contains 8,000 
masonry houses, and a population of 34,137, most of whom are dependent in 
one way or other or? the wire-drawing and cV)th-weaving industries of the 
place, which merit some description. They have already been referred to above 
as having fcrmed the Aasis of a highly important trade to places as distant even 
as Turkey and Poland, about the middle of the seventeenth century. They are 
said to have continued in high prosperity till the Mohammadan power began to 
wane before the Marathils, early in the eighteenth century, when they began to 
decline. The more recent introduction of English fabrics has supplanted here, 
as elsewhere, the native production of the fine, clear calicuts’^ mentioned by 
Tavernier, and now the industry is confined to the manufacture of fine cotton 
and silk fabrics interwoven with the gold-plated silver-thread drawn in the city, 
and to the coarser cotton goods, which have not’ yet been supplanted in the 
estimation of the people by Manchester piece-goods. 

The value of the fine fabrics depends mainly on the purity of the metals 
enjployed in the composition of the wire, and to secure this the wire-drawing 
has always been kept under govojjnmcnt inspection. A hereditary tester called 
the chaukasi’^ received and assayed all the silver and gold brou ghfi^ to the 
‘Haksal’^ or mint (where the Burhanpur rupee was also coined), and hero the * 
wire was drawn out to a certain degree of nneness befor(5^being allowed to pass 
again into the hands of the manufacturers-r-an arrangement still continued by us. 
The silver after testing is cast into the shape of a square ingot (pusd), weighing 
from thirty-two to sixty folds, and measuring about two feet long and inch 
square, and on this a duty amounting to; Us. 2-(|-9, including the fees of the 
chaukasf and some other servants of the place, was exacted during Sindid's 
tenure of Burhdnpdr. There were three other places in the neighbourhood 
where wire-drawing was then carried on, two being in the neighbouring British 
territory. The duties in those places were somewhat lower than at the Burhdn- 
pur taksdl. .When the city came under our administration the pdsd was fixed at 
sixty tolds (of 180 grains troy each) weight of silver, and the taksdl duty at three 
per pdsd, subsequently reduced to one-eighth. Two of the four taksdls were also 
then abolished, and the drawing now takes place only at Burhdnpdr, and Lodhlpurd, 
a suburb of the old city. The silver bars are covered with a thin gold leaf 
weighing from four to forty- two mdshds (of Afteen grains troy each) to each pdsd, 
that is from about half to six per cent on the amount of the silver. The number of 
mdshds employed is called the ^^rang (colour) of the wire. The adhesion appears 
to bo effected purely by mechanical skill on the part of the workmen called 
Pdsd Tdnids.^^ It is then^passed by the same workmen through a series of 
holes in steel plates of diminishing size, by manual power, applied by means of a 
spoked wheel of the rudest construction. It is passed through forty of these 
holes before it leaves the taksdl, and is then reduced to about the size of an ordi- 
nary sodawater wire. Thence it goes into the hands of another set of pperatives 
called Tanias, who still further reduce it through a gradation of forty more holes^ 
the last of which is as fine as a human hair. Their apparatus is of somewhat more 
delicate construction, but the work requires neither the same skill nor hard work 
ns the first operation. The wire is drawn by them down to various degrees of 
fineness, according to the work for which it is destined. The refund wire is then 
given to the Chaprids, who flatten it into an almost impalpable film, by 
hammering between two polished steel surfaces, an operation requiring, it 
is said, superior skill* In this state it is termed '' bddld,'^ and is used for some few 

17 CPG 
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sorts of work. The greater part of it has, however, to be spun into a thread 
along with silk, before being woven up. This is done by persons called Bit^is, 
who use no sort of apparatus for the purpose, excepting . a couple of wooden 
spindles twirled by the hand. Indeed the beauty of the result obtained 
by such primitive implements must strike every one ^ith amazement. The 
layer of gold on the finest wire must be of almost :jnconceivable thinness. 
The mixed thread is called “ kaldbatdn,^^ which is woven into the kinkhdbs and 
other brilliant fabrics worn by rich natives on high occasions. It is partly 
exported as thread from Burhanpdr, and partly made into cloth in the cijy. In 
either case an export duty of four per cent ad valorem was levied on it by 
Sindid's government, which has of course been taken off by us. The wire- 
drawers were originally Patlulns introduced from Upper India by the Emperor 
Akbar, but now all castes work at the trade. The wages of the most numerous 
of the classes engaged in this industry are extremely low, varying from about 
three to six rupees per meiAem, or about one-half the ordinary wages of a 
labourer on the railway works. The Pasa Tanida get about Ks. 1-8 a day; but 
their work is much more severe, and they do not get steady employment. 

\ At the recent census (18GG) the number of persons employed in this work 


was set down at — 

• ^ AVire-drawera 601 

Flatteners 411 

KaMbatiiii spinners 412 


The cloth- weaving business of the city is quite distinct from the operation 
of drawing the wire and spinning the kalabatiln thread above described. The 
fabrics are of many different, sorts, piany of them of groat beauty. Kinkhdb 
(vulgarly kincob), which is of mixed silk and gold thread, is now little made in 
Burhdnpdr ; the Ahmaddbad and Bendres articles, from being produced both 
cheaper and nearer tho great markets for such stuffs, having driven it out of 
the field. Tho same may bo said of mashrdd — a fabric of silk warp with 
the woof of cotton thread wrought with a pattern in kaldbatiln ; though made 
to a small extent, it is greatly inferior to the produce of Ahmaddbdd. The 
chief fabrics still made in the city are zari — a very rich light stuff in which tho 
flattened wire is interwbven with sdlk in the warp, with a thrd'ad woof, chiefly 
made up into scarves and sdris worn by' females on wedding and other high 
occasions. Seldri is lialf silk and llalf thread, with brilliant edging^ and borders ^ 
of silk and gold thread, mostly in the form of sdris and dopattds. Pitdmbar, 
all silk with the same edging, is abetter sort of the same. Turban^, sashes, &c. 
are . inado in . all these fabrics. The gold thread also is much woven up with 
silks into rich borders and edgings, exported to be^ attached to the cloth manu- 
factures of other places. Tho silk for these cloths is all imported ; it is mostly 
from China, generally spun and dyed in fast colours at Puna; a little, however, 
is spun in the city from the material imported raw. The cotton-thread used 
is extremely fine, and is both English and made on tho spot. The former costs 
in Burhdnpdr exactly one-fourth of the latter, but it is greatly inferior both in 
strength and cleanness. The closely -twisted native thread breaks with a sharp 
crack, while the English article, from its fluffy open character, parts without any ' 
noise. The people attribute this in part to tho different nature of the cotto«^^ 
used, tho indigenous fibre being hard though short, while tho English yarn »' 
made from the much -desired ^Mohg soft staples.^^ The English thread^ frdiai] 
its greatly superior cheapness, has, l^owever, completely supplanted the antiW 
for all but the finest stuffS, The city thread is spun by the families 
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weavers ££nd btliors, the best being produced by the Baldhi (Dher) caste. A 
coarser thread is generally spun throughout the country by the women of almost 
every caste. It is woven into every description of common cloth by the Bur- 
hdnpdr weavers, even the best of them, when out of fine work, having to take 
to the commoner stuflFI. The latter now greatly 4)repond0rate in quantity, and 
it is said that every day the demand is getting smaller for the finer, qualities. 
It is not difficult to account for this. The supersession by the rough and ready 
Mardthds of the luxurious Mqhammadan princes and nobles was probably the first 
blow to the trade. The courts of Sindia and the Bhonsla Rdjd of Ndgpdr were, 
after them, the greatest customers for rich goods ; and both of these have now 
been lost, the former having ceased to patronise llurhdnpdr since its transfer 
to us, while the same articles can be got cheaper in Upper India, and the 
Ndgpdr court having ceased to exist. But besides the diminution of general 
demand for such stuffs, the Burhanpdr produce is at a disadvantage compared 
with other seats of the same industry. The neighbourhood does not prince 
nearly enough food for the supply of itself and the city, and nearly all the grain, 
gur, condiments, &c. used have to be imported from considerable distances. 
Prices therefore range very high in Burhdnpdr, and besides, the materials — silk, 
silver, and gold — have to be brought further, and the goods have to bo taken a 
greater distance to market than those of many other places. It is not, to be 
wondered at then that the commoner stuffs used nearer at hand, and by a lower 
class of people, are chiefly made. The increased wealth of the mass of the 
people, due to the cotton demand and other causes, has recently somewhat 
revived the demand even for fine goods (as shown by the amount of duty 
received at the taksdls), and it is not hopeless to expect that, as this wealth 
increases, Burhanpdr may at least cease to decline as a manufacturing town, if it 
docs not actually recover its old place. 

The average earnings of the weavers range from about five to ten rupees a 
month, besides what their families earn by spinning, dyeing, and odd work 
connected with the trade. They are thus, it appears, a good deal better off than 
the operatives connected with the manufacture of kalabatdn, as was to be 
expected from the greater decay that has occurred in the gold-wire trade than 
in the manufacture of cloths. A weaver, if out of fine work, can always make 
common sdris, dhotis, &o., for which there is a stead;^ demand, and for which 
little capital is required ; l:ut a wire-Srawer can only draw wire, and can never 
afford the capital to work on his own account ; in fact there is treason to believe 
that the weaving operatives, like most others at present, are rather improving 
in their relations to capital than otherwise. Till lately the whole command of 
both the wire-drawing and weaving trades was in the hands of the merchants 
of the city. They found all the materials, and merely paid the stated rat 6 s for 
piecework executed by the operatives ; the latter were always kept under heavy 
advances, and under Sindid^s rule they could not leave their employers while these 
were unpaid, unless their new masters chose to clear them ; in shoi;t they were 
regularly bought and sold like slaves. The employers now complain, of their 
inability to keep them to their work, and seldom now make advances, as the 
operatives frequently abscond, and being without chattels, debts cannot be 
recovered from them under our legal procedurei Of course this is altogether 
advantageous to the operative class; they are thus gradually emancipating 
themselves from the thraldom of the capitalist merchants, and a good deal of 
the outcry made by the latter about the decay of the trade may mean only the 
transfer of a part of their old profits on fine# goods to the independent manu- 
facturers of coarser stuffs. * 
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We have taken off the Mardth4 export taxes on cloths, which amounted to 
four per cent on their value, and there is now no direct burden on any part of 
the trade, except the taksdl fee of Ks. 1-8 on each pdsd of silver made into wire. 
This tho wire-drawers themselves would not desire to be withdrawn, as it is 
thought to give a sort of protection to the genuine Bu Adnpdr article against 
the inferior imitations made at Rdver in Khdndesh and other places. How it does 
so, however, it is impossible to understand, for it does not, like the English 
Hall-mark, impress any* stamp on the goods, and tljore is no law to prevent the 
importation of the inferior article to be re-exported as Burhdnpdr produce, which 
is in fact already done. Moreover the Burhdnpdr wire is itself deteriorating in 
quality, for while it was seldom made below from thirty to forty-two mdshds of 
gold per pdsd of silver, ten to twenty are now much more commonly usedj and 
this only because there is no demand for tho more costly sort. 

The census statements sltow that there are in Burhdnpdr — 


Silk spinners 45 

Cloth dyers 457 

Kaldbatdn weavers 382 

Other weavers *. 4,437 


Burhdnpdr offers a singularly promising field for tho establishment of a 
factory, on English pijinciples, for the production of the coarser cotton fabrics 
worn by the common people. With so many hands available who are already 
skilled in thread-spinning and weaving by hand, steam machinery on a mode- 
rate scale would certainly enable such an establishment to supply better and 
cheaper goods of this description thvn either the imported Manchester cloth, 
which has neither the strength nor subsfance looked for by the common people 
for their every-day wear, or than the hand- wove native fabrics now in vogue. His 
Highness Holkar is now establishing such a factory at Indore, and, if possible 
there, its chance would certainly be much better at Burhdnpdr. 

BURHNER' — A river in the Mandla district. It rises thirty miles to 
the south-west of Amarkantak, and before its junction with the Narbadd at 
Deogdon in tho Singhdt*pdr estate, it receives the Hdlonviver at Gfhughri. It has 
a devious, but generally westerly, eourse, about a hundred miles long. 


c 

CHAKRA'R — A river rising in a lofty plateau some thirty miles to the 
south-west of Amarkantak. It has a due northerly course, and up to its junc- 
tion with the Narbadd may be about forty miles in length. 

f 

CHA'MPA" — A chiefship in the Bildspur district, containing forty-seven 
villages, with an area of 120 square miles. The country is level and fairly 
open, and the population is 18,666 souls, or 155 to the square mile. The 
zamlnddr belongs to the Kanwar caste. 

CHA'MPA' — The head-quarters of the chiefship of the same name in the 
Bildspdr district. It is little more than a collection of miserable mud huts j but 
there are resident here a considerable number of weavers, whose manufacture 
find ready sale in the adjoiliing market of Bamnidehl. 
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CHA'MURSr — A town in the Chand^i district, situated near tlie left 
bank of the Waingangii, forty-four miles east of Chandd. It contains 750 
houses ; and the inhabitants are chiefly Telingas. The number of weUs is 
noticeable, there being at least a hundred within the town, and their water is 
peculiarly good. A market is held here on Satiydays, at which groceries, salt, 
tobacco, and vegetables are retailed. There is also a trade in castor-seed from 
the Haidardbdd territory, and in ghee, tasar cocoons and tasar thread, and salt 
from the Bast Coast. Chdmursi possesses government schools for boys and"" 
girls, a post-office, and a police outpost. • 

CHA'ND —A thriving village in the Clihindw^r^ district. It was formerly 
the head-quarters of a tahsll, which was abolished five years ago. It is situated 
on the right bank of the Kolbir^i, seventeen miles cast of Chhindward. A 
police force is stationed here, and there is a small fort, 
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A district lying between 19° T and 20° 5V north latitude, and 78° 51' and 
. . 80° 51' east longitude. Its extreme length, north 

General description. south, is 120 miles ; its extreme breadth, east 

and west, 130 ; and the area contained is about 10,000 square miles. In shape it 
is an irregular triangle, with the northern angle resting on the Rsiipdr district, 
and the weste^ on the junction of the Wand and^the Wardhd, while the 
southern angle on Sironihd is cut of. It is bounded on its northern side by 
the districts cf Rdipdr, Bhanddra, and Wa^rdhd ; on its western side by the 
Wardhd and Pranhitd, which divide it from Berdr and the Haidardbdd territory ; 
on its southern apex by Sironchd, and on the east by Bastar and Rdfpdr. 

It is dmded into eleven parganas or revenue subdivisions : — 


1. Haweli 

2. Rdjgarh 

3. Ghdtkdl 

4. Ambgdon 

5. Arpalli and Ghot 

6. Brahmapuri 

7. Garhbori 

8. Wairdgarh 


constituting the Mdl tahsfl. 


I constituting 
f tahsfl, 


the Brahmapurf 


* The whole of this article, with one interpolation, is from the pen of Major Lucie Smith, 
Heputy Commissioner of Chdndd. 
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9. Warord, V 

10. Bhdndak /constituting tlie Warord tahsll. 

11. Chimdr J 


And twenty zaminddris or chiefships — 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 

9. 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 

13. 

14. 
.15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20 . 


Ambdgarli Chauki 

A'undhf 

Dhdnord 

Dudhmdld 

Gewardd 

Jhdrdpdprd 1. 

Khutgdon 

Kordchd 

Kotgal 

Muramgdon 

Pdndbdras 

Palasgarh 

Kdngi 

Sirsundi 

Sonsari 

AWri 

Chdnddld 

Gilgdon 

Pdrvi Mutdnda 
Potdgdon 


( 


[attached to the Wairdgarh par- 
J gana. 


[attached to the A mbgdon par- 
j gana. 

J ‘ 


Through the centro of the district, from north to south, flows the Wain- 
gau gd, meeting the Wardhd at Seoni, when their 
united streams form the Pranhitd. To this point 
Chdndd mainly consists of a great central valley, the southern portion of the 
basin of the Waingangd, and of the left slope of a smaller valley trending from 
the north-west, the eastern half of the Wardhd basin. Below Seonf the 
Pranhitd valley — a prolongation of that of the Waingangd — commences, and 
has the southernmost part of the district qu its eastern face. This description 
shows the country according to .its most salient features, but going more 
into detail we find that the north-east corner lies within the basin of thS 
Mahdnadi, while the eastern side of the Waingangd and Pranhitd valley is 
divided into two portions running north and south, the westerir of which is 
by those drained rivers, and the eastern by the Indrdvati, which flows from the 
east. Thus the lines of drainage in the two portions are at right angles 
to one another. Numerous large streams fall into the five main rivers, 
watering the country abundantly in their course, and fed by almost countless 
rivulets. The principal of these tributaries are : of the Waingangd, on its eastern 
bank— the Gdrhvf,the Kobrdgarhf, the Kdmen, the Potpuri, and the Kurdr ron ; 
its western bank — the Botdwdhi and the Andhdri ; of ihe W^^rdhd — the Virw 
and the Sir; of the Pranhitd — ^the Bind; of the Indrdvati — ^the Bond, the 
Parlakot, and the Pdmld Gautam ; and of the Mahdnadi — the Seondth. 

Except in the extreme west, Jiills are thickly dotted over the whole face of 
the country, sometimes in detached ranges, some^, ^ 
* times rising isolated from the plain, but all 
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a southerly trend. East of the Waingang^ they increase in height, and form a 
broad tableland some 2,000 feet above the sea at the highest point. Among 
the most noticeable are the Virgdon, Ambdgarh, Pdndbdras, Kotgal, Kordchd, 
Muraragdon, Dhdnord,^ A'undhi, Khutgdon, Jdrondi, Bhdmrdgarh, Chimdr, and 
Mdl ranges, and the I'epdgarh, Surjdgarh, Perzd^rh, and Bewalmarl hills. 


The general configiiration 
Geological features. 

elusion that the detached ran^ 
denudation, and that their summits now mark what was once the level of the 
surface. East of the Waingahgd the formation is mainly plutonic and mota- 
morphic ; granite, gneiss, hornblende, schist, mica-schist, and massive quartz 
being the typical rocks. Sandstones occur rarely, ahd when met with are much 
indurated. West of the Waingangd sandstones tf the Damddd, or true coal- 
bearing series of India, intermixed with those of other series, form a belt along 
the Wardhd, fairly parallel with its course, from a little above the village of 
Ekond to the head of the third barrier (of the Godavari navigation scheme) below 
Kirin iri. This tract is seven ty-fi.ve miles long, and varies in breadth from 
eight to twenty-two miles, comprising an area of about one thousan d ^ ^quaro 
miles. Seven seams of coal have already been discovered, one of which is 
thirty-three feet thick. The varieties of sandstone included in this series and 
in series associated with it are very numerous, the strata in some places being 
extremely thick-bedded, in other.? thin bands of flagstone, and in others again 
mere lamin<a)not a tenth of an inch thick, while the texture ranges from coarse* 
conglomerate to a stone of the finest grain, and the colours shade from white 
to purple, and from yellow to red. Fire-clay and other valuable clays are 
interstratified in the system j and in the boulder and conglomerate beds of the 
Tdlchlrs, which underlie the Damddas, limqgtone occurs in great abundance. 
Bounding these carboniferous sandstones on the north, and surrounded on 
three sides by granitic, mctamorphic, and trap rocks, stretches a larger area 
occupied by another series of sandstones, all more or less indurated, somo very 
highly so. Along the north of this altered group lie beds of serpentine and 
steatite of considerable thickness. A largo portion of tho Brahmapurf, Garhborf, 
and Rajgarh parganas is covered witll laterito, which hero shows uninistakeable 
signs of aqueous deposition, and its thickness must once have been great, as is 
testified by the height of tho laterite hills scattered about. 


of the country, the strata of its elevations, where 
these are of sedimentary origin, their position, 
and line of direction, appear to point to the con- 
eres and isolated hills have chieflv resulted from 


Ch^ndd IS peculiarly rich in iron ores, which occur from the Extreme north 
to the extreme south, and as far west as the 
eastern side of tho Chimdr pargana. Tho ore 
varies in appearance from a bright steely substance to a dull red brown rock, 
and from a ferruginous earth to a blacky sand. Gold particles are found in the 
sand of some of the hill streams, and it is probable that the metamorphic rocks 
in tho south-east contain this metal in cohsiderable quantity, while hi th© 
north copper ore is believed to exist ; indeed tradition points out the places 
where it is said once to have been mined. Diamonds and rubies were formerly- 
obtained near Wairdgarb, but the mines have long since been abandoned. The 
ochres and plastic clays of the district are numerous and excellent.^ There is 
also in the vicinity of the Wardhd a layer of silicious sand, as fine in grain as 
the finest flour, which is not without value. , The soil over the greatest portion 
of Chdndd is red or sandy, streaked with patches of black or yellow earth. 
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which, as the Warclhd and Waiiigangd are neared, change into belts of heavy 
black loam, and of yellow loam on the left bank of the Pranhitd. 

Dense forests clothe the country, girdling or inteijsecting the cultivated 
lands, and feathering the highest hills. Teak 
* * grows everywhere, but it js only along the eastern 

frontier that it is now found of any size. There large trees are sprinkled along the 
entire lino from north to south, the most valuable reserve being in Ahlri, where 
at present there are standing many hundred thousands of full-grown and half- 
grown trees. Bijesdl {pterocarpiis marsupium), sliisham {dalhergia latifoUa), and 
saj [pmtaptera glabra ) , are widely distributed, the jatter in great numbers. Kawd 
(pentaptera arjuna) plentiful in the vicinity of water; and mliowa {bassia 
latifolia) and acliar or chirqnji (biichanania latifolia) grow profusely in all rod 
and sandy soils. Great tra^its of bamboo jungle exist ; some of the canes are 
of immense size; and rolian (mjmida febrifnga)^ lialdl (curcuma loirga), khalr 
(amcia catechu), tiwas (dalhergia oogeinensis) , shiwan (ginelina arborea), 
kusum (slewhera irljuga), dliuurd (conocarpvs latifolia), bel {cratoeva religiosa), 
tendii (diospyros melanoxy Ion), and wood-apple are common. 


Ohoftda is also rich in wild fibres, lac, tasar cocoons, beeswax, mhowa, and 
XT ^ 1 1 ^ 11 other forest produce ; in useful stone of various 

» colours and composition, from the hardest granite 

to the softest soapstone ; in coal, ochres, plastic clays, and iron ores. Eice and 
♦gur (raw sugar) are the chief agricultural staples; but excellent cotton, jawurf, 
oil-seeds, wheat, gram, and pulses are also grown, and the Chaiidd pdn gardens 
are famous throughout tlie province.* Horned cattle are bred in great numbers, 
but are not possessed of any special good qualities. Largo flocks of sheep 
abound,* principally kept for their wool and manure, and are of three distinct 
breeds, which are locally known as the Warora, Mill, and Godavari sheep ; the 
last have hair instead of wool, and are found only in the extreme south. Goats 
and poultry, both good of their kind, arc plentiful. To a sportsman Chanda 
offers a magnificmit fiidd, for game of every description swarms in the forests, 
hills, and lakes of the , ” ' 


In the hilly wooded region 'on the east the temperature is cooler and 
more moist than is found further west, but tfie 
. ' climate of the district generally does not 

differ materially from that of other parts of the N^igpilr country below the. 
ghdts. The annual rainfall in Chandd registered during the last eight years 
averages 41*67 inches, but on the eastern frontier it must be much more. 
The principal rains are from the middle of June to the end of September. 
Showers are also looked for in November and December, and on these depends 
much of the success of the dry crops and sugarcane. From the midule of 
SeptemlTer to the close of November fever of a malarious type prevails all over 
the district, few escaping an attack, and special care ihould be taken to avoid 
exposure to the night air during the period named. Cholera frequently occurs, 
and in some places with severity ; but as a rule the presence of dense jungle 
appears to arrest its spread. Many villages of the eastern forests, for instance, 
have never known the disease. 8mall-pox carries off yearly a large number of 
children, attacking but few adults, probably because the great majority of 
these were infected in theiii youth. 
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In the Chdndd country three distinct nationalities meet— the Gond, the 
, . Telinga, and the Mardthii; and every town possesses 

opu a ion. ^ proportion of the three. Still, intermingled as 

they are, the great mass of each may bo broadly said to inhabit different tracts — 
the Gonds lying chiefly east of the Waingangii o^ul the Pranhita, the Telingas 
along the east, centre, and south, and the Marathds in the northern and western 
parganas west of the VVaiiiganga. The luimeroiis castes iiicliuled in those great 
divisions are described in Sir R. Jenkins^ report on tlio Niigpiir territories ; 
and it will be sufficient hero to note the races of tlio Cliaiidd district that are 
believed to be aboriginal. 

These are — 


1. The Gond, Pardlnin, and Halba — of the Gond typo. 

2. 'fhe Kohri and Mana — of the Kohiji’type. 

The first are famous for the construction of tanks, the second 
as agTiculturists. 

3. The G olkar and Gowarf — of tlio Gauli type. 

Tlie Chanda Gonds are divided into four tribes — 

1. Maria or Koliitia’ Gond. 

2. Ndik or Dhurwo Gond. 

3. Raj Gond. , 

4. Kliatolwar Gond. 


Tlie Marias, or as they are called towards the north iho Koliitilrs, inhabit ' 
tlic wild wjistes of hill and forest which lie .beyond tlio Waingangd, and are in 
lill probability the purest typo of Gond. WlietlierMhoy are the root f<^m which 
tlio other tribes lia^e sprung can, in our present state of knowlcdgo, bo mere 
matter of speculation, but it is worthy of note that in villages bordering upon 
the more cultivated tracts the change of name from Maria to Kohitdr, then to 
huigli Gond, and thou to Gond, can bo seen in progress, and it is easy to 
imagine that a Avell-to-do Mdria family calling thoraselves Gond might in two 
or three generations adopt the more fashionable stylo of Raj Gond. ' Then again, 
until a recent jJtiriod, Tnrj:’riagos occasionally took jilaco between members of 
difforeiit tribes, and it is only Hindil ftxamplo wlucli tends in these latter days 
harden the difference of tribe into distinclion. of caste, flflio Marias have a 
language, called Mari, of their own, wliicli is qnito distinct IVom Gondi. They 
are divided into the foljowing twenty-four families or houses : — 

I. 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 


Worsilipjpers of seven minor drAties, 


Dudd. 

Hindekd. 

Mesram. 

Rapanji. 


5. Tandd. 
0. Talandf. 
7. Wurc. 


IT. 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 


Worshvpjicrs of six minor deities. 


Gerem. 

Hichami, 

Katwo. 


,4. Dosendf. 

5. Werdd. 

6 . 


18 CPG 
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Wtmh rppers of five minov deities. 


1. Dugal. 

2. KoiUlr. 

3. Kinnrd. 

4. Koddml. 


5. Mdnd.^ 

(). Niigwatf. 
7. Pdtu^ 


Worshippers of four minor 


Dondc. 

Koudo. 


jMoliondo. 


Tlio Naik or Dliurwo G(\iuls arc foinid in tlio sontli of tiro district, but tlieir 
numbers arc V('ry small. Tliey appc'ar under the Gond kings to liavo been 
employed as soldiers, and at tin; present day they prefer service with a zamindilr 
to agricultural work. Their language, called “ Nuiki/^ is a dialect of Gondi, 
but is so dissirnilai* that a Itaj Goml often fails to understand it. They are 
divided into seventeen thrailies or bouses, : — 


'Worshippers of seven minor deilics. 

1. A/tram. I 3. Korupii. 

2. Kurnuto. 1 4. VYuiku. 


Worshippers of sir. minor deities. 

1. Karnuku. I 3. Kiiinrain. 

2. Kohachur. | 4. Mardni, 


Worshippers of fivo^ minor deities. 


1. Akla. 

2, Paigam. 


3, Miildongre, 

4. Kursengd. 


IV. 

Worshq^mrs of four itiinor deities. 

1. Kawachl. 4. Parchakl. . 

2. Kowa. 5. Tekam. 

3. Markum, ' 

The Rilj Gonds rank first of the four tribes, and the epithet of Edj may 
have originally been used to designate members of royal and noble families, 
from whom it may have spi*(;ad to their followers and the governing classes 
generally, or it may describe the tribe which in ancient days conquered th® 
laud from the other aboriginal raijes. The Iluj Gonds speak Gondi/^ which is 
a distinct, though unwritten, language. They are divided into twenty-sev®® 
families or houses, viz 

^ A 
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I. 


WonM^lKrs of seven minor deities, 

1. Knsnakl 3. Mardwf. 

2. MesMm. 4.^ Marskolu, 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 


ir. 


Worshij^j)ers of six minor deities. 


A/truni. 

(.reranu 

Kurmetu. 

Kopal. 

Uretu. 


0. Pond run, 

7. Salam. 

8. Toridl 

9. Velodi. 


TIL 


2 . 

3. ’ 

4. 


Worshippers of five minor deiiies. 


A lam. 
Dlinrwe. 
Gauro. 
Jiignulika. 


5. Karpotji. 
(). Iviiinr.L 

7. Kirmllika. 

8. Soiyam. 


IV. 


Worshippers of four minor deities. 

1. TCowa. 4. Siram. 

2. Naitam. 5. Sirnaliki. 

3. Sara 1 / 1 . (). 'Talaiidl, 

The K!hat()lwjir Gonds liave the same farnily names as the Raj Gonds, but 
tliey wear the Janeil/^ and try hard to believe tliat they are of Rajput descent. 
They are found in the north-east of the district, and speak Gondi and the 
(■Iiliattisgat'h dialect of Hindi. They como originally froiii the Kaipiir plains. 
All Gonds of whatever tribe worship one Suprinno God, called by them I’liarsa 
Pen, and they also all aidcnowledge a minor deity named Rhiin Pen ; but there 
is no sufficient reason to* suppose that this Bhim is identical with the second 
of the live Pundavas. , 


* The so-called out- castes* aro the KhAtik, Charaar, Mhar or Dlier, Madgi, 
and Bhangi. Of tlieso the Mhars play no unimportant part in the polity of 
tli(5 district, ftir they are very numerous and widely spread ; they form the 
cliief thread-spinners and weavers of coarse cloth in the country, and the village 
Watch and ward are mainly in thdir hands. It may be surmised that they a-re 
ia fact an aboriginal race which, conquered by more warlike tribes, and forced 
to perform degrading offices, sank at length into the position they now hold. 
Pew foreigners, beside those of the Marafha and Telinga nations, have settled in 
Cliiuida. Deccan Musalmans are the most numerous ; and Mfirwarls, 13undelu3, 
and men from northern India are occasionally met with, but the aggregate of 
all these classes is small. 

The Gond, Telinga, and Mariithd each speaks his national language, and 
the two latter have generally in addition an ac- 
Language. quaintance with hach other's tongue, or with Hindi. 

Neither Mdri, Ndiki, nor Gondf is a written language, and for their documents 
Bie Gonds in the south use Telugu, in the centre Marathi or Hindi, and in the 
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north Hindi. All tho Gond chiefs have a knowledge of the latter. Sir R. 
Jenkins mentions that in a.d. 1826 Telugu and Mart^thi were -spoken in nearly 
equal proportions ; but the ratio now is in favour of Mardthl, which is also the 
language of the courts. ^ 

The chief manufacture fcf tho district is coarso and fine cotton^cloths, 
which arc largely exported to Western India, and 
Manufactures. formerly found tlieir way as far as Arabia. Tho 

Telinga weavers turn out cloths of coloured patterns, some of which are in very 
good taste ; and cotton-thread of a wonderful hueiiessis spun* chiefly for export. 
Silk fabrics are well made, though the demand for them is not great ; and there 
are also stufls manuflicturcd of a mixture of silk and cotton. liarge numbers of 
tasar silkworms are bred in the forests, and the wound silk obtained, both in a 
dyed and undyed state, forms an important item of export. In some places it 
is woven into pieces for locql consumption. Great (pjantities of excellent iron 
are smelted, alike for home and foreign use, tho industry employing a consider- 
able body of men. Carts for driving purposes and for tho carriage of goods 
are extensively made, as may be gathered from tho fact that tho vs 1 lie of those 
sold at tho Cluiiuhi fairs during 1805-66^ amounted to Rs. 3,88,700. Charidii 
was fonmcrly distinguished lor workers in* precious and in baser metals, but 
much ^ that fame has now been lost. Tho district still, however, has a few 
good goldsmiths, silversmiths, and cutlers; and tho Brahmapuri braziers turn 
out utensils of combined brass and copper of a supeiaor sort, 'fhe Chunchl 
stone-cutters are skilful as a body ; somo possess no moan talent for carving, 
and others gain their livelihood by shaping bowls and platters out of the Jam- 
bulghdta soapstone. Good carpenters are found only in Clulnchl itsiflf, and are 
scarce oven thoro ; but somo, of tliest' are excellent woi*kmen. , In minor trades 
tho district possesses a reputation for native slippers, ^vlnch are made chiefly in 
tho city of Chanda and at Brahmapuri, and its basket-work and matting hold a 
high place. 

Tho external trade of Chdndd is principally witli the Wardh^, Nagpi1r> 
Bhaiidara, and Raipur districts, with Basta'r and 
tlie Eastern Coast, a.ml with the Haidarabad terri- 
tories and Berar. Tho calcs of the year are mostly ttransactofi at fairs, which 
assemble annually at Cflidnda, Bhandak, Cliimdr, Mirkandi, and Warha, tho two 
first being by far the most numoroiisly attended. They are held in the followijig 
order : — 


Chiraur, in January, 

.Bhandak, in February, 

Markandi, in February, 

Chdnda, in April, 

Warhd, in November, 

and are frequented by visitors from distant parts of India. The sales actnally 
effected rft them in 1868-69 amounted to Rs. 15,22,238 (£152,224). Subsequently 
to tho Mardthd conquest of Chdndd trade gradually dwindled away, and the 
capital, being on no highway of trafiic, felt tho change with special severity. 
Within the last few years, however, trade has wonderfidly revived, and tho posi- 
tion of Chdndd now promises to be of great commercial value, for in all proba- 
bility a few years will see the city connected by railway with Bombay on the 
west and Haidardbad on the south, while water communication will open out 
traffic with the Eastern Coa#t. Tho resources of Chdnda in coal, cotton, tfnd iron 
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will tlion doubtless create great manufacturing industries^ and tbo district may 
in time become the Lancashire of India. 

ChdVda is thickly studded with fine tanks, or rather artificial lakes, occur- 
ring in greatest number in the Garhbori and 
Brahmapuri pargiuaas ; indeed thirty-seven can bo 
Been at once from the heights of Perzagarh. Tliese lakes are Ibniied by closing 
the outlets of small valleys watered by a stream, or throwing a dam across 
sloping land intersected by rivulets; and thi) broad clear sheets of water thus 
created are often nn^st pictiiresrpie in their surroundings of wood ami rock and 
hill. Among tho finest aro those at BajiiH, Adyul, Alewahi, Bongargiion, 
j’iilasgaon, Mangrul, Jumlhi, Ekfila, Tekrf, Taroba, Sindewiihi, Nawargilon, 
(liinjowalif, Junona, Kankhala, Jamni, ^loliarH, Katwali, Madnagaih, Kajgliatil, 
Kuiighara, Saigliatu, Bliagwanpdr, and hlhosa. 

Tlie chief architoctiiral objects of interest aroptbe cavi?-temples at Bhandak, 
AVinjbasani, Dewahl, and Ghngns; tho rock-temple in th(> bed of tho Wardlni, 
below Ballalpilr ; tho ancient temph's at Miirkandi, Neri, Bhatahi, Bhiindak, 
‘WnJragaih, Ahiibgaon, Waghnakh, and Kcshiborl; tho monoliths near Chanda ; 
the forts of Wairagarh and Ballal])iir; and the walls of tho city of Chanda, its 
system of water-works, and tho ttMnbs of the Cond kings. The following places 
aro also worthy of visit ; — the rapids of the Ward ha at >Soit ; the juiictivMi of the 
AVanlha and the AViiiiiganga at Seoni;tho Ibimdighi })ool near Keshiborf; tho 
Mngdai spring and cav^e in the Perzagarh hills, about a ;nilo from Doma; tho 
coal seams near Jjati, Cliugds, and Ballal])ur ; the quarries in the vicinity of 
Cliandii and dambulghata; and tho iron mines at Lohani, Ambagarh Chaukf, 
Bewalgaon, Wiigarpeth, P]j)algaoii, ^fatoli, and Pawl JMiitanda. 


The cliaractcH’S which trace tlie earVy histofy of Cliamla arc) Ikt ancient 
. temples, but as yet wo can only road thoir mean- 

iug dimly. Tlireo eras, JjoAvever, aro distinctly 
inark(’d — the first by tho cave-temples ; tlie s(‘Cond by tho massive unadorned 
tcinples, put together vvithout inortar, and clamped with iron; and tho third 
hy the temples of a coustructiou similar to tho scjcond, but richly carved. 
Turning to tradition we find narratives comioctiiig those temples with events 
recorded in thtf sacred lipoks of tho liiudiis. We hea;;’ tlio wide-spread Icjgend 
tliat great kings once reigned over tho land; that some fearful and unknown 
c.'damity swept th(*m away, devaistating theh’ cities ami leaving tlicm unpeopled ; 
and that a* dark ago ^succ(;edod in which forests overgrew tho silent land. 
Lastly we lK3ar that as late as a.d. 800 the country was one vast wilderness 
in which a few savage tribes liNx^d and warred, and that none of tho temples of 
the three eras were constructed by the race which then rose to power. 


A curious and romantic chronicle of tho Clulndii Goml dynasty, whoso own 
annals carry tliem back to a.d. 870, has been compiled from extinct genealo- 
gies, and various oral and written ti^iditioiis, by Major Lucie Smith, deputy 
commissioner of the district. Although, like most of these family histories, the 
story of the Gond dynasty is almost entirely made up of extravagant legend, 
and the periods ai^sigued to tho various reigns aro often of almost incredible 
length, tho genealogy need not be altogether rejected. It has been collected 
from so many concurrent sources that it may bo accepted as a fairly correct list 
of the princes of this lino, though some names are probably omitted. From 
a.d. 870 to A.D. 1751 •nineteen reigns only are recorded, which would give 
inoro than forty-six years to each. Making the ordinary allowance of 
twenty years for a reign, there would only bo names sufficient to caiTy back 
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the dynasty to a.d. Id71, but we find in the A'in-i-Akbarf that a prince named 
Bubjeo was ruling, when the list of Akbar's territories was cpmniled, towards the 
end of the ^ixteeiitli century. This Bubjeo is evidently the Babdjl BalMl Sd or 
8hah who is recorded as reigning from 141'2 to 1522. lle^is therefore placed in 
the lists about a century too so^ii, while, as they only give him five successors 
up to 1751, he should, according to the doctrine of averages, bo brought down 
to the middle of the seventeenth century, or nearly thre(-'-qnarters of a century 
after his real date. The probable cxplauatioii is, that not only some names may 
have been omitted, but that an average, calculated from the reigns of powerful 
princes, who w'cre exposed from the promiiKmco of their position to constant 
dangers, docs not apply to the case of tliese Forest chiefs. No'one under whose 
notice many of thc'so genealogies have come can fail to have be(m struck by 
tlie regularit y of the successions, and the long average duration of the reigns or 
tenancies, in even the best authenticated exainpl(‘S. Fathers are almost invari- 
ably succeeded by sons, hnnil/ assassinalions are rare, and, as may be imagined, 
insurrections are scarcely hnown against the anthority of princes, who were 
recognised by their sid)jects as their na.tin*al and tribal chiefs, '^riierefore in the 
absence of nioro C'xaet inforination, the reigns of tlio Chiiuda kings may bo fairly 
assumed as eipialliiig in average length the nspally aceejibed term for a genera- 
tion, or years. On this assumption, and allowing for the possibility of 
oceasioiilironiissions, the origin of the dynasty 'would be carried back to the 
eleventh century. Sir R. deidvins,* it is true, says tluit “the reigning family at 
“ Chundu, t(.'rined Ballhir Shalif — ])robably a reman t of the Warangal race of 
“ kings — wc'i’c sn[)j)l!iuted by successors of tlic (loud tj*il) 0 .’^ But he gives no 
authority for his historical sketch, and his information must have been 
imperfect, for the Balhar Sliald line, .which lie thinks may have belonged to 
the Hi mill stock of Warangal, was in fact the very (lond dynasty which ho 
mentions as having succeeded to the earlier raeij. This will be clearly seen from 
the following list of ])anies as given by ]\rajor L. Smith : — 


Bldin Balhil Sin ha 

Kharja, Ballill Sin ha 

FHr Sin ha 

Andra Ihdlal Sin ha 

'ralwur Slid I a ..*■ 

Kesai* Sinlia 

Dinkar Siiilia 

lliim SiiiliM 

Sarja Balhil Sinha 

Shi'i* Shah or Balljil Shah ... j 
Jvliaiidkia Ihdlal Sliah 

Bfr Shah 

Bhnmii ami ... 1 

Lokha, jointly J , 

Kondifi Shall 

r^dbitji Balhil Slnlh 

Dlumdia Ram Shah 

Krishna Shah , j 

Bir Shah 

Ram Sh fib 

Nilkantb Shfih 


.... 870 

to 

895 

.... 805 

>> 

935 

.... 0^)5 

3) 

970 

.... 970 


99^ 

....•995 

33 

1^)27 

.♦.1027 

33 

1072 

...1072 

3) 

1 142 


33 

120? 

,...1207 

33 

1242' 

...1242 

33 

1282 ' 

....1282 

33 

1342 

....1342 

33 

1402 

.'...1402 

33 

1442 

....1442 

33 

1522 

....1522 

33 

1597 

....1597 

33 

1047 

....1047 

33 

1672 

...,1072 

33 

1735 

...:1V35 

33 

1751 


Report on Nagpur Prownce, Eibtion of N%pur Antiquarian Society, p. 22. 
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Altliougli no ono who has scon the curious old city of Ch^n(l^> with its 
six miles of stone walls and battlements, its fine gates — with the Balhar Shilhi 
cognisance engraved upon them, — and its regal tombs, can suppose that tho 
Cliuudd princes were nothing more than petty aboriginal chiefs ; their Jiistory is 
even more obscure and uneventful than thos^) of the kindred dynasties of 
Kherla, Garha Maiidla, and Deogarh. From a-mid tho mass of fable which 
represents their annabjit may be inferred that up lo the time of hlir Shall, tho 
eleventh of the line, who may have lived in tho cud of the lifteenth century, and 
is said to have built the Chaudd citadel and founded the city walls, tho llalhar 
Shahf kings were tributary to some great power, for it is exprc'ssly stated of 
him “that he paid tribute tone one.” There is, howevm*, uotliing in Farishta 
to show that the dominions of tlie Bahmani kings, whose [lowi'i- collapsed when 
Hir Shalds is supposed to have risen, extendiMl easd of the Warilhii. In none 
of the descriptions of their territories is any place du this side ol' tlie river meu- 
iioned. From the prominent maimer in wliieli Ids grandson Koiidia, or Karii 
Hh.lh, is represented as having summoned large numbc'rs of Telinga, and other 
Brahmans, sot up lings of Maliadova, and built numerous temples, it is not 
improbable that ho was tlie first of his line to relin({iiish tin? (loud deities and 
to adopt tho Hindu faith ; though not until the days of Jiir Shah, the last of tho 
lino but two, was tho yi'arly sacrifice of (hjws to Fhai’sa I’eii, tlu? gueat god 
of th(.^ Guilds, entirely abolished. It is the son of tliis Karn Shiili who is 
mentioned in tho Adn-i-Akbail as an independimt princi', paying no tribute 
to Delhi, and having an army of 1,0U() (.*avalry and T(),()(I0 infjintry. His 
tc'rritories are idso stati'd to liave included the latidy con(|uored territory of 
“Beeragarh (Wairagnrli), in which was a diamond Jiiiiu', and eight parganas 
properly belonging to “ Sarkur * Kallem T of Bi'rar. I’lie only mention f of this 
liiio ill Farish la seems to b(‘ more than a eentnrv earlier, in a.d. T IB 7, when a 
Bilju of Gondwana is recorded as having helped Nasir Kluin, I’lder of Klnindesh, 
ill an attack on Ih'rur. As the Kherla Gond line wa.s- exi inguished in bldd, tho 
liiija mmitionod was probably ono of the Chanda kings, who wore at tlmt par- 
ticular time the only Cond dynasty in power, and if sotiie eontomporary iiameiii 
tho lists would bo that of Jxhaiidkia Ballal Shah, the father of tho Ilfr Shah, who 
is stated to have raised his dynasty to an entirely independent position. 

From the time of Aicbar until tho days of tho Marathas tho Clunidii princes 
seem to have bc.H'ii toleralify independent and powerful, for both in their own 
jftinals, and ill those of tlie Deogarh lino, wo tind them recorded as gaining an 
important victory over that rising Gond power in the middle of tho seventeonth 
century. Iifdcod the conversion of tho Deogarh princes to Mohamihadanism is 
said to have been due to their hope of obtaining the fiidof tho Em[)eror Anrangzob 
ni re-estabtisliing their power after its temporary subversion by tho (Biunda 
kings. Probably it is to this period that may bo referred tlie carvings of tho 
Chfnida device — a winged lion — which have lately been found on tho walls of 
(hiwalgarh, a famous hill fortress on the southern brow of tho Sutpurii range, 
which was for long the stronghold of TTerar. 

Sir II. Jenkins observes J that if the Mohanmiadan historian of the Deccan, 
I^aff Khan, is to bo believed, the amount of tribute in casli, jewels, and 
t-lephants taken in Aurangzeb^s time from the Gond rajas of Deogarh and Chdndd 


* Gladwin’s A'ln-i-Akbari, Siiba of Berar. 
t Briggs’ Farishta, vol. ii. p. 427, Kdition 1829. 

X Report on Nagpur, by Sir Richard Jenkins, Edition Najpdr Antiquarian Society, p. 22. 
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indicates considerable opulence. According to Captain Smith's elirouicle, tlie 
rdjii contemporary with Aurangzcb was Rum Sluili,wlio is known to have built the 
Ram/ilii tauk and the Ram bagh, the latter near the present Cliitnd^ court-house. 
The Govindpur suburb and the Nagina bdgh (on part of whicdi the Chanda 
public garden now stands) w?ro constructed by Goviud Shah, father to 'Rixm. 
Shdh. 

In A.D. 1718 wo find the Rajii of Satara attempting to obtain from the Delhi 
Emperor the cession of Chanda; and ahout the same year the former sent 
Kdnhoji Bhousla to invade Gondwaiia. Kaidioji met with no military successes^ 
ill the Chandd kingdom, and latterly betook liiniself to plund(Ting, ehievfiy west of 
the Wardha. He appears subseqinmtly to have b(‘en recalled, but the summons 
having been disregarded, Raghoji Blionsla was ordered to (uiforcc his return, 
and about a.d. 17o() Itaghojt'captinH'd him nc^ar Mandar, in the Sirpdr pnrgana 
(now of Bcrar), and forwarded liiin to Satara. Raghoji tlion proceeded to tho 
city of Chanda, when* ho was courteously rcccdvod by the king; and tradition 
states that the Maratliii soldier was so aw(*d by Ram Sliah's calm mien and 
bearing, that, in place of seeking pretext for ipiaiToI, ho did him homage as a 
god. itaTu Shall was gathered to his fithors in D. 1735, and he still lingers 
in the memory of the people as a saint-liki* man, nurnfiled by tho cares of 
earth, inspiring a love not unmixed with, solemn dread. His son Nfikanth 
Shtlli, who now siicc(3oded to the throno, was an evil and erne] prince. Ho 
put to death his fathei’^s trusted diwan, Malnidoji Yaid^m, and dismissed with 
contumely all the higli ofiicors of tJio Ibrmer ri'ign. 3'lio pooplo ho ground to 
the dust; and ho interfered in the political disputes of Deogarh. Retributiou 
overtook him swiftly, for in a.d. 1749 tho Manilhas were at his gates and tho 
city fell, not by tlio award ’of batt?c, but by the tr(3achery of an estranged 
court. Raghoji thereupon dictated a treaty of partition, by which two-thirds 
of tho revenues were alienated to tho Manltlias; but tho ronnant of power then 
spared soon vanished, for in \.d. 1751 Raghoji took entire possession of tho 
kingdom, and made Nil kail th Shiih a prisoner, 'fho latter afterwards died in 
contiuemoni,* and thus ended tho dynasty of the Gond kings of Chaiuhi.^ 
Originally petty chiefs of a savago) tribe, they spread their sway over a wido 
dominion, reclaiming and jieopliiig the wild forests in^ Avljieh they dwelt, and, 
save a noiniiialt allegiance to the Delhi tlii»ono, preserving thc'ir soil for several 
luindrod yiairs inviohde from foreign rule. When at length tluy fell, they loft, 
if WG forget the few last years/ n w('ll-govcrncd and contented kingdom, adorned 
with admirable works of engineering skill, and prosperous to a point which no 
after-time has reached. ' 


Mamtha rule. 


From this time Chanda becaino a province of tho Bhonsla fiimily, and it will 
be sufficient to record only those events which 
directly affected tho fornu'r.J In a.d. 1765 
Raghoji died, leaving four sons, Janoji/ 8abajf, Mudhoji, and Bimbajf. Jfinojiy 
the eldest, succeeded; but tho succession was disputed by Mudhoji, who was 
supjported by tho court of Puna, and several encounters took place between 


* Report on the Territories of the Raja of Nagpijr, by Sir Richard Jenkins, Edition NagpiSr 
Antiquarian Society, pp, 75, 74 seq. , 

t Rotli in architectural remains andjn local tradition there is a complete absence of th« 
Mohamiuadan clement. 

X In the narrative of events from A.u. 176.5 to a,d. 181f) Sir R. Jenkins’s Report and Grent 
Buff’s History of the Mnrathas h^jvc been largely drawn upon. Where the two authorities differ 
latter has been usually followed. 
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the brothers. MudhojJ having been worsted, the matter was referred to the 
Peshw^, who confirmed Jdnoji in the government of Ndgpfir with the title 
of Sen4 Sdhib Silba, while Mndhoji was granted Ch^ndd and Chhattfsgarh, 
with the appellation Sen^ Dhurandhar.* Mudhoji was wasteful and rapa- 
cious, and did much to ruin the country under his rule. In a.d. 1758 he 
left Ch^nd^ in the hands of his creditors, and proceeded to Hindustan with 
Raghunath Kio, the unfclo of the Peshwa. Jdnoji died in 1773, and during the 
struggle for power between the two brothers Mudhoji and Subiijf, who both 
claimed the regency on the death of their elder brother, Chandit was not undis- 
turbed. Ball^l Sluth, a son of Nilkanth Sh^ih, escaped from confinement in the 
Balliilpfir fort, and collected a considerable force of Gonds, with the intention 
of seizing Chandfi and Manikdrdg. The insurgents, however, were routed at 
Ganpilr, in the Ghutkul pargana, by Mahipat R^o, the sdbadar of Ciiiinda ; and 
Ballal Shiih, after receiving a gunshot wound, captured and sent in to 
Niigpdr. 

About this time a party of the Puna ministerial forces penetrated to Chor- 
luorl near Bhfmdak, and made prisoners of the ladies of ]Vludhoji\s family, 
Vyankat Rao, zairdndttr of Ah(rl, a^ndliis brother Mohan Slnfh,,were at the time 
military governors of the Chandd city, and a third brother, Visvi^s Rao, was 
in charge of the Manikdrdg fortress. Those throe attacked the Puna troops, 
and rescued the ladies, who were escorted into Cluiiid^. M udhoji finally defeated 
his brother, whom he killed with his own hand in battle. He himself died 
in A.D. 1788, and his son Raghojl II — till then but titular rdjji — assumed the 
government. He obtained from the court of Puna, for his younger brother 
VyankdjI, the title of Serut Dhurandhar, and allotted to him ChiiudS and Chhattfs- 
garh. In A.D. 1789 he released Ballal Shdh, and 'granted him a yearly pension 
of Rs. 600. Vyank^ijf, commonly called Siihib, resided at Chilndif, 

and was of a qiii(it and religious disposition. He rebuilt the Balldlpdr fort 
and the Chandd citadel, both of which had fallen to ruin, and ho erected a 
palace, a fragment of which forms the present kotwdlf. . Several temples owe 
their construction to him, tho handsomest being the new building over the 
shrine of Achalcswar, and the Murlfdhar temple within tho palace precincts. 

In September a.d. 1 ^97 the Viraf rose to an extraordinary height, flooding 

the entire city of Chanda, and submerging numerous dwellings, 

« 

In A.D. 1*803 Raghqjf II, by the treaty of Deogdon, lost Cuttack, and the 
provinces wc^st of the Wardhd — Mdnikdrdg and Sirpdr, the ancient seat of the 
Ballal Shdh dynasty thus passing away from Chdnda. Alx)ut this timo the 
Piiiflhdrfs first made their appearance in the district, and gradually overran the 
country, few villages escaping pillage, and many being rendered wholly desolate. 
Their visits roused the plundering classes into action, and the injury inflicted, 
directly and indirectly, was incalculable.^ 

In A.D. 1811 Yyankajf died at Benares, and his son Mudhojf, Iniownas * 
Sdhib, succeeded to the title of Send Dhurandhar. A^pd Sdhib appears to have 
been born and brought up at Chdndd, but no act of his, prior to his becoming 
the head of the Ndgpdr state, has left its mark on the district. In a,d. 1816t 
Raghojf II died, leaving but one son, Parsojf, who was imbecile in mind and 

• 

7 — ‘ ' 

* Grant Duffs Histoiy of the Mardthds, Indian Reprint, vol. ii. p. 63. 
t Do. do. do. ui- PP- 280—317 et seq, 
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body. After some opposition A pd Sdhib was declared regent, and sedulously 
courted the British* alliance. In Januaiy 1817 ho proceeded to Chandd, and 
during his absence from Ndgpilr Parsoji died— murdered, as it was subsequently 
learnt, by A'p(i St^hib^s secret orders. Tho latter, as noa 7 *est heir, now became 
Edjd of Ndgpdr. Avowedly a^warm friend of the British, he privately intrigued 
against them in all directions, until November following, when he threw off the 
mask and declared hostilities. Tho battles of Sitdbaldi^ and Ndgpilr followed, 
in which he was signally defeated, and was foi'ced personally to surrender and 
to agree to terms, which rendered him wholly dependent on the British. 

In January 1818 he was permitted to resume the government, and imme- 
diately recommenced his intrigues. Ho invited the Pesliwu, Bdji Eao, to move 
on Ndgpilr, stirred up the (toiuIs to oppose the British, and ordered the Kiladdr 
of Chdndd to recruit, intenebng to escape to that city; but tho Resident, Mr. 
Jenkins, was watching hispians, and on the 15th of March caused him to be 
seized and brought a prisoner to the Residency. In the meanwhile his adherents 
were . hastily making efforts to garrison Chaudfi. Bhujaug Riio, zamind/ir 
of Ahirl, and his brother Kondo Bdpil, zamindar 'of Arpalli, threw themselves 
with their followers into tho place, and every able-bodied citizen of the lower 
classes was pressed into the ranks. On the 2nd April tho van of Baji Rdo^s 
army reached Warha, ten miles west of Chanda, on the left bank oftho Wardh^, 
but was there chock('d by Jjieii tenant- Colonel llopeton Scott, who had been 
despatched from Nagpiir to prevent Baji Eao getting into Chhidd. Colonel 
Adams, with a second division, shortly arrived in the vicinity, and oh tho 17th 
April tho combined forces attacked and routed Bilji Rao at Pandarkonrii, west 
of tho Wardha. '^Phe British troops then laid sio'^e to Chanda, one brigade 
taking ground at Kosarji, on tho right bank of tho Virai, north-west of the 
city, while tho second was massed south-east of it, at tho junction of the Jharpat 
and Viral. Batteries were posted on an eminence (called the M finch hill) in the 
latter position, and lire being opened, a breach was soon made in the line of 
curtain between tlio J’athaiipurd gate and tlio Hannman wicket. On the morn- 
ing of tho 2nd May the stoi;ming parties moved to tho assaidt, and were met in 
the breach by the regular garrison, who are said to have fallen to a man^ in its 
defence, while the kihichir, Cangd Singh, was also sjain, rewcTcling with his 
dying breath oiu5 All Klian, who claimed h) have shot an English otliccr. The 
struggle, however, was of short duration, and the British were quickly masters 
of the plac(', which was given up to sack; but iii the general plunder whiCh 
ensued, the kilddar slain })rotected his home far better than his living arm could 
have defended it, for the English, in admiration of his conduct air the assault, 
caused his house to be scrupulously respected. 

A pd Sahib’s repeated treachery having proved him unworthy of trust, the 
British Government decreed his deposition, and placed Raghoji, a grandson of 
Raghojl II., at tho head of tho Ndgpili; state. As the now Rdjd was only some 
nine years old, a regency was appointed under his grandmother Bdkd Bdi, and 
the administration of the countiy was conducted by the Resident, acting in th^ 
name of tho Rdjd, and assisted by British officers in charge of each district and 
department. The mean, rapacious spirit which characterised the Bhonslds in 
dealings with their subjects had caused iufinito harm to the Chdndd district, and 
from A.D. 1803 constant disturbances and lawlessness had added their evil frtiits* 
It is on record that the population in a.d. 1802 was double that in a.d. 1822, 
and that the houses in the city of Chdndd had decreased during that period in 
nearly the same proportion.* 
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The able men *• who from a.d. 1818 to a.d. 1830 now admimstered the 
. . , , district in succession did much, each in his time, 

n IS I ru e. restore the former prosperity of the country. 

The Gond chiefs who had rebelled were brought to submission ; plundering was 
stopped, and order established ; the heavy assessments on land were reduced ; 
deserted villages repeopled ; and ruined irrigation works repaired. Education 
was encouraged, and jduriiig this period Sudt^jf Bapu, a 'i’eliiiga Brahman of 
Chanda, gained an Indian reputation by his published works in Marathi, Telugu, 
and Sanskrit, the scientific value of which, particularly of his treatise on tho 
Copernicaii system, was warmly acknowledged by the Government of India and 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

But in June a.d. 1830 tho management of the country was made over to 
-- . , , . ^ the r^ja, Baghoii III, and progress stayed, 

ara la in crrtgnum. Short-sighted, grasping measures took the place 

of a broad and generous policy; men without interest found their lands taxed 
to almost tlieir full return, while those with influential friends paid less than 
their just due ; many of tho old proprietors were ejected, and the best villages 
bestowed on relatives and favourites of the rdjii, or on official underlings. I’liiis 
sprang up a body of absentee proprietors, holding the richest estates in tho dis- 
trict, but knowing nought about them, and having hardly an interest in common 
with the country or its people, anxious only to obtain tho largest possible 
income, and utterly careless of the well-being of their tenantry — a striking 
contrast to the policy pursued by the Gond kings. Ifliindoring revived in 
spite of military parties posted thickly over the district; and as lato as a.d. 1852 
a Government treasure escort was attacked and robbed by Gonds on the Mill 
road, not sixteen miles from Chdnda. 


In A.D. 1853 Eaghojl III died heirless, and the Ndgpilr province was then 
. . , ^ . incorporated into tho Bjitish empii’o, tlie adminis- 

Incorporation of Chanda in fjeiiig conducted by a commission under 

the Supreme Government. Iho iirst deputy com- 
missioner of Chundd, Mr. R. S. Ellis, of the Madras^ Civil Service (siiico created 
a Companion of the Bath) assumed charge of the district on the 18th December 
A.D. 1854. * , ■ ^ 

Tlio swell of the great wave *of rebellion which swept over India in 
a^d. 1857-58 was felt in Chanda ; and the wild'naturo of the country, tho predatory 
habits of^thd Goiids, and tho proximity of the Haidardbdd territory, combined 
to render the management of tho district during tliis period a task of 
peculiar anxiety ; but Captain W, II. Crichton (tho then deputy commissioner) 
prevented an^ outbreak until March 1858, when Babd Elio, a petty chief 
of Monamjialli in the Ahirf zamfnd^rl, commenced plundering the Eiijgarh 
pargana, and was shortly afterwards joined by Vyankat E^o, zamfnddr of Arpalll 
and Ghot. These two leaders then openly declared rebellion.; and collecting a 
mixed force of Eohillas and Gonds, withstood tho troops s(^nt against them. 
On the night of the 29th April a party of the insurgents attacked Messrs. Gart- . 
laud, Hall, and Peter, telegraph employes, who were encamped near Chunch- 
gundf on the Pranhftd, and killed tho two first. Mr. Peter escaped into the 
keep, and as soon as possible joined Captain Crichton, who was in the 
Vicinity, directing operations. Subsequently, when it was desired to communicate 
With Lachhml. Bdf, the zamlnd^irin, Mr. Petei* disguised himself as a native, and 

* These were Captain G. N, Crawford, Captain Pew, anj Captain L. Wilkinson, 
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safely delivered to her Captain Crichton^s letter. The rebels made a stand at 
several points^ but never with success; and at length, by the exertions of 
LachbmiBdi, B^bd Kdo was captured, and was immediately sent in to Chdndd, 
where he suffered death on the 21st October 18i58. Vyankat Bdo escaped to 
Bastar, but in April a.d. 1800 he was arrested by the r^d of that dependmcy, 
and on being handed over to \he British authorities was sentenced to trans- 
portation for life, with forfeiture of all property. f 

On the 2nd March 1801 the Ndgpdr province and the Sdgar and Narbadd 
. , . . . territories were formed into the government of 

Administration. Provinces, and Chdtidd then became 

a district of the Ndgpur division. The administration of the district is conducted 
by a Deputy Commissioner, assisted by a District Superintendent of Police, 
an Assistant Commissioner, an Extra- Assistant Commissioner, a Medical Officer, 
and three Tahsflddrs ; the fl\^o fii*st having their head-quarters at the station 
of Chdndd, and the throo last being . located at Mdl, Brahmapurf, and 
Warord respectively. The imperial customs lino rans through tho district, and 
is officered by one patrol and two assistant patrols. The station is garrisoned 
fey a detachment of Native infantry, and in military matters is ‘under the 
officer commanding the Nagpur force. It is occasionally visited by the chaplain 
ofSftdbaldf. 


Tho revenues for tho year 1868-69 were- 


ImfcriaL lls. 

I. Land revenue 2,40,659 

II. Forests 2<J,825 

ill. Excise 52,956 

IV. Customs 2,557 

V. Pdndhrl tax 32,4<12 

VI. Stamps 22,228 

VIT. Certificate tax 6,112 

V III. Miscellaneous .! . 4,855 

Total 3,85,602 


LocaL Esr 

I. School cess 6,055 

II. Dfik do 1,572 

III. Road do .* 6,044 

IV. Ferry fund 3,577 

V. Nazdl do 240 

VIr Municipal do 32,551 


Total 50,030 


Tho chief local institutions under public managomoht are dispensaries, 
* 1 • schools, district post-offices, and a museum. Of 

oca ms 1 u ions. former there is a first-class dispdnsary in the 

city of Chdndd, with branch dispensaries at Armorf, Brahmapurf, and Warord. 
The government schools for boys consist of a high school at the head-quarters of 
the district, whore pupils arc carried as far as the matriculation standard of 
the Bombay University ; three Anglo-Vernacular and throo Vernacular town 
schools; eleven ‘branch schools subsidiary to tho high and town schools; 
twenty-seven village schools ; and ouo police school, making forty-six in all. 
For girls there are twenty-five schools, and one normal, school for the training of 
mistresses. There are also eighteen indigenous schools, which declare themr 
selves open to government insjjection. In addition to five imperial post-offio©s^ 
seven district post-offices, with the necessary ostablishmentaof runners and. deli- 
very-peons, are distributed over the district. T^astly, at the station of Chfindd ft 
museum and an extensive public garden are being formed, and a Proteatot 
chui’ch will shortly be completed. , . ; 
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CHA'NDA' — capital city of the Chdndd district, situated in 19^ 57' north 
latitude and 79° 22' east longitude, in tho angle formed by the junction of the 
Viraf and Jharpat. For its history the reader is referred to the article on the 
Ch4nd4 district. It \s surrounded by a continuous lino of wall crowned with 
battlements, five and a half miles in circuit, of cUt^tone, in perfect preservation, 
with crenellated parapet and broad rampart, traced in re-entering angles and 
semicircular bastions. ^^It is pierced with four gates, called Jatpurd, Bimbd or 
Ghormaiddn, Pathdnpurd, and Mah^kdli or Achaleswar; and five wickets, 
named Chor, Vithobd, Hanumant, Maslir, and Bagar. Inside the walls are de- 
tached villages and cultivated fields, interspersed with buildings more worthy of 
a city ; and without the walls are the suburbs of Jatpura, Goviiidpdr, Hiwarpuri, 
L^lpeth, and Biibiipeth, the whole having a total of 4,326 houses. The popula- 
tion is chiefly Maratha and Telinga, tho traders, shopkeepers, and craftsmen 
(notably the masons) being generally tho latter. |J!ho city was formerly famous 
lor the learning of its Brahmans, and this fame has not been wholly lost. The 
principal products anti rminufactiircs are pdn leaves, sugarcane, and vegetables, 
and fine and coarse cotton-cloths, silk fabrics, brass utensils, leather slippers, 
and bamboo-work. A considerable trade is carried on, tlie imports and exports 
in 1868-69 amounting in value to.Bs. 17,80,444 (£178,044), and Rs. 11,43,424 
(£114,342) respectively, mainly in cotton, grain, country-cloths, metals, and hard- 
ware, cotton, spices, English goods, tobacco, sugar and gur, timber, carts, oil- 
seeds, and salt. A largo portion of the transactions occur at tho Chdnda fair, 
which commences in April and lasts for about three weeks. Tho booths ’and 
sheds, which cover a largo area, are erected cast of tho city, near the Mah4k41i 
temple ; and it is a remarkable fact that, though this fair is held during tho height 
of the hot weather, no instance is remembered of cholera having spontaneously 
broken out at it. Goods brought to the fair are free of municipal tax, and tho 
town duty receipts are consequently somewhat small; the octroi farm, for 
instance, in 186(5 only realised Rs. 12,100. The appearance of the city from 
without is most picturesque. Dense forest stretches to tho north and east ; on 
tho south rise the blue ranges of Manikdr dg, and westward opens a cultivated 
rolling country with distant hills. Set in this picture sweep the long lines of 
fortress wall now seen, now lost, among groat groves of ancient trees ; in front 
glitters the brOad expaiiio of tho Ramdlu tank; and the Jharpat and. the Viral 
gird either side. ^ 

• The objects in Chandd which a visitor should inspect are the city walls and 
gates, the Ramdla tank, with its system of water- works, tho tombs of the Gond 
kings, the citadel (now enclosing the jail) with its large well and underground 
passage, the latter leading no one knows whither, the Achaleswar, Mahdkdlfy 
and Murlidhar temples, and the massive monoliths at Ldlpeth. Tho public 
buildings consist of the kotwdll, the zila school-house, the dispensary, the jail, 
tho travellers' bu’ngalow, and the saraf. In front of the kotwali is the kotwdli 
garden, and nearer the Jatpurd gate the Victoria market (under construction), 
while between the city and the station a public park, called by the natives Nagfnd 
Bdgh, is being formed. 

The civil station, or head-quarters of the district, is situated north of the 
city, having the military cantonment at the. west end, with the civil lines in the 
<ieiitre and east. Tho public buildings consist of the district court-house, the 
head-quarter police station-house, and a Christian cemetery, to, which a Pro- 
testant church will shortly be added, and the usual military buildings for a 
regiment of Native infantry, Thei’e are also an imperial post-office and a 
district post-office* 
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CHA'NDA'LA' — A small zamind^rf, containing seven villajges^ attaclued to 
the A mbgiion pargana, in the Ch^nd^ district. It is of recent cre^ion, having 
been granted to the first holder by Captain Crawford, about a.d. 1^0, 

CHANDANKHERA' — A large village in the ChdnRd district, situated on 
the Virai, twenty-eight miles north-north-west of Chiindii. It was founded by 
a branch of the BalUl Shdhi dynasty, and from this ^jranch descended R4m 
8hdh, who by adoption became King of Ch4ndfl in a.d. 1672. Chandankherii 
possesses two forts, now in ruins, and is under the protection of the Gond 
domi-god named Daiyat,^^ who has an invincible antipathy to women, and to 
mud, stone, and brick walls. The latter dislike is unfortunate^ as in consequence 
the best houses are mere structures of grass and bamboo. 

CIIANDBAPU'R with Padmapu'b — A chiefship which was formed from 
two khfilsa parganas of the Sambalpiir district in a.d. 1860, under the following 
circumstances. One R/ii Rupsingh, a R/ljput, who had held the position of Deputy 
Collector in this district for some eight or ton years, had certain estates made 
over to him in 1858, the owners of which had joined the Surendra Siif rebellion. 
When, however, the amnesty was extended to tho district, the landholders in 
question represented to tho authorities that’ they could not take advantage of 
it unless their lauds were restored to them. The annual profits accruing to the 
landholders were roughly estimated at Rs. 3,000, and as the revenue payable 
to Qovenimcnt from ^lie parganas of Chandrapiir and I'admapur at that time 
was Rs. 7,548, tho late deputy commissioner. Major Impey, recommended that, 
in lieu of tho lands above specified, these parganas should be made over ta Rdi 
Rupsingb at a fixed demand of 118.4,130 for forty years, so that the outlawed 
landholders might come in under thd amnesty, and bo restored to their posses- 
sions. Tho proposal was sanctioned by tbo Government, and the parganas have 
since been hi'ld in zainfndarl tenure. Some arrangement will, liowever, have to 
be made at the time of settlement to secure tho rights of proprietors of long- 
standing. o r X 

Padraapiir is situated about forty miles N.W. of the town of Sambalpiir, 
and Chandrapur is some twenty miles further westward. Both are on the 
Mahdnadi, but a poriioil of the Rdfgarh feudatory State intervenes between 
the two parganas. In Padmapur .there are fifty-seven villages, with an area 
of about twenty-five squatt? miles, nearly tho whole of which is cultivated. 
ITio population numbers 14,959, and is chiefly agricultin’al. In Chandrapdr 
there are 182 villages, with an area of about ninety square milest and a popu- 
lation, also chiefly agricultural, of 36,157 souls. At both places tasar silk and 
cotton-cloths are maiiufiictured. Some very pure limestone rock is also to be 
found near Padmapur in the bed of the Mahdnadi. It is the most fertile tract of 
the whole of tho Sambalpiir district. Rice, cotton, the pulses, oil-seeds, and 
sugarcane are the chief products, and ki parts of Chandrapiir wheat and gram 
are also, grown. There is a good Anglo-Vernacular school at Chandrapdr; 
where some eighty pupils areTccoiving instruction. At Padraapdr there is a 
good Vernacular school with ninety- two pupils. There are also several other 
schools distributed throughout the villages. The present chief is Harihar Singh# 
son of the aforenamed Rdi Rdpsingh. He is still a minor, being only some 
fifteen years of age, and is a studejit at the Sambalpur zila school. He has hsd’ 
a good vernacular education, and has also acquired a fair knowledge of Englishv 
His two younger brothers are also pupils at the same school. The estate'is^ 
managed by his maternal uhcle Nakdl Sahf. 
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CHA'NDU^ — A thriving and somewhat picturesque village in the Chdndii 
district, fourteen miles west of Chdndd. In the bed of a small stream, about a 
mile south of the village, a seam of coal shale strikes the surface. 

CHA^NWARPA'THA' — Tho northern revenue subdivision or tahsil in the 
Narsinghpiir district, having an area of 269 square miles, with 1 79 villages, and 
a population of 44,348 according to tho census of J866. The land revenue of 
the subdivision for the j-ear 1869-70 is Rs. 57,379-14-0. 

CHA'NWARPATHA' — A village in the Narsinghpiir district, containing 
a population of 1,230 souls. It lies twelve miles distant from Narsinghpiir, on 
the right bank of tho Narbadii, and is the residence of the tahsildur of tho 
subdivision of Chanwarpatha. 

CHARIjA' — T ho chief village of the estate of the same name in tho Upper 
(lodilvarl district, 'fho naib or deputy of tho zamf^idar resides hero, and is tho 
chief local authority. There is a police outpost aud a small travellers^ bungalow 
atTegilda, three miles distant. Here arc also tho remains of a small mud “ garhi’^ 
OP fort, and.of a largo tank. There is a limestone quarry, worked by tho public 
works department, Upper Godilvari works, about a mile and a half to the east, 
at a place called Bunnilanka. Charhl is distant about twonty-ono miles from 
Dumagudem, ninety-nine from Sironclui, aud three from the river Godiivari. 
The estate consists of thirty villages. The chief is of the laniily of tho 8ardes- 
rnukhs of tho Aramgfr Sarkilr of the Nizamis territories, whose ancestor, Jagpati 
Kuo, obtained tho estate about A.D. 1698. 

CHA'RWA'— A small town in the Hoshang«^ibad district lying west of Ilardu, 
on the old highroad to Bomb{iy.r There are one or two substantial traders hero, 
and a police station and good weekly marliet ; bub the place lies away from the 
railroad and tho main routes north or south. It is best known as giving 
a name to a very extensive tract of scrub jungle. ♦ 

• CHAURA'DA'DAR— A hill plateau in the eastern ghats of the Mandla 
district. Its height is botwoen 3,200 and 3,400 feet above the level of the sea, 
being nearly equal to that of its celebrated neighbour and rival, Amarkaiitak, on 
which are the sources of the Narbada. On the plateau of Chanradddar in the 
winter months the nig]its¥xro intensely cold, while in Docember and January the 
tliermometer often registers 6° or 7° af frost, and in tho hottest days of April and 
May the heat is not oppressive. Water is abundant near tho surface, and but 
fur its inaccessibility Cliaurddddar might be an eligible spot for a sanitarium. 

CHAURA GrARH — A mined fortress in the Narsinghpiir district, situated 
on the crest of tho outer range of the Sdtpurd tableland, and twenty miles south- 
west of Narsinghpiir. It embraces within its circle of defences two hills, and 
the plateau enclosed is eight hundred feet above tho level of tho Narbada valley. 
There are three approaches to it — one from tho little village of Chaiigdn to the 
oast ; another by a road, which winds at the foot of the northern face of tho fort, 
known as the artillery road, and joins tho first road near the fort gate j. and the 
third from the south, by the hills on a level with the fort. The northern, 
eastern, and western faces of the fort are scarped for several hundred feet. 
Water is to be found all tho year round inside, for numerous tanks 
enclosed by atone walls hAve been constructed to catch the rainfall and receive 
tho drainage of the two hills enclosed, which fire divided by a dip of about one 
hundred yards. A place is shown to the south of tho fort called “ Bundeld Kot/^ 
commemorating a traditionary Bundeld attack. On the enclosed hill to the west 
are ruins of the palaces of the old Gond rHjiB, and iA many places the colours 
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painted on the walla are still very fresh. On t^jp hill to the east are remains of 
buildings erected by the Nfigpdr government for infantry, cavalry, and artillery. 
The exterior walla of the fort are still good in many places, but all the interior 
buildings are in ruins, and the place is very seldom visited. To the south a 
small hill has been fortified as, an outwork. 

CHAURAr — A large village in the Chhindwdrd district, situated about 
twenty-four miles oast of Chhiudwdrfu A police force is stationed here. The soil 
is black for miles around, and great quantities of wheat, grain, &c. are exported 
from the neighbourhood. The number of inhabitants is 1,248, most of whom 
are cultivators. 

CHAURIA' — A chiefship in tl\e Ralaghut district, consisting of some 
twenty-five square miles of country, only 705 acres of which are cultivated. 
The grant appears to have been made on condition of guarding the neigh- 
bouring passes. The chief village, LdM, is thirty-eight miles east by south of 
Bdrlui. 

CHHAPA'RA" — A decayed town in the Seonf district, on the road to 
Jabalpdr, about 22 miles to the north* of Sooni. The past history of Chhapdrd 
will be found described in the article on 'the Seoul district. It has never 
recovered the sack of the Pindhuris under WazJr Mohammad Khdn of Bhopal, 
and the removal of the head-(juartcrs of tlie talisfl to Lakhnddon. There 
are hero an excellent onoamping-ground under a grove of trees, a travellers^ 
bungalow, a road bungalow, and a fair school, attended by about sixty pupils. 
The bridge over the Biingangd (Waingangu) is worth looking at, and the 
remains of the old Gond fort still exist. ' 

CIIHA'TER — A chiefship or siimfnddri in the north of the Chhindw^rd 
district, consisting of fourteen villages. The zaminditr is a Gond, 
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This forms the south-eastern division or commissionership o¥ the Central 
^ Provinces, and comprises the districts of R^iptir, 

General .lesenphon. Sambalpilr. The first twO-Rifp*^ 

and BiUspdr — constitute Clihattisgarh Ih’oper, and will bo found noticed 
separately. 

Chh^ttfsgarh lies between 30' and 83^ 15' of east longitude, and 16® 50 
and 23® 10' of north latitude. On tho north it is bounded by Sohdgpdr in the 
Rewd territory, and the Sirgdja and Udepdr states subordinate to the Chow 
Nagpdr agency of the Bengal presidency ; on the east by Sambalpdr j oA the sonw 
by the territory of the Rdjd of Bastar, a feudatory of the Central Provinces J 
on tho west by the Chdndd, Bhanddra, Bdldghdt, Seonl, and Mandla. districts. 
On the north-west corner of Chliattfsgarh, being the terminal ridge of the 
Maikal i*ange, which is the continuation of the Sdtpurd range, stands Amar*^ 
kantak. F^om the side df this well known hill rises the Narbadd, 
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nearly due west to the Bomba^upoast^ and the Son, a tributary of the Gaufsfes. 
From Amarkantak the hills nin in an easterly direction, inclining slightly 
northwards in a semi-circular form till a point is reached near Korb^ east- 
ward of the Hasdd fiver; from thence they run duo south till they reach 
the valley of the Mahdnadi eastward of Sooi;inardin ; then, reappearing on 
the opposite side of the Mahanadi,‘they continue close to the eastern branch 
of that river, till theyi connect themselves with that great southern range 
from which the Mahdnadi takes its rise, and which bears its name. Again, from 
Amarkantak running south-west are the hills of Chilpi and Rdjildhar, forming 
part of an offshoot of the Maikal or Sdtpurd range, commonly called the 
LiJnjf hills, but which should more properly boar the name of Sdldtekri, their 
principal point; while below these, and still running south-west, are several irregu- 
lar ranges, which become blended in the Mahdnadi range. These several moun- 
tain boundaries form a vast watershed drained by the'‘^ Great River audits tribu- 
taries ; the enclosed area consists chiefly of plains generally open, for the most 
part culturablo, partly cultivated, partly inhabited by a considerable population, 
in places very rich, and on the whole offering an enormous field for improve- 
ment. The plateau is called Chhattisgai*h, which moans thirty-six garhs" or 
subdivisions of territory. They, with the rest of the Ndgpdr- districts, were 
annexed to the British dominions in 1854. During Mardthd rule the Chhattfs- 
garh country did not improve, in some respects it probably deteriorated. 
During the twelve years that have elapsed since the introduction of British rule 
the rate of progress has been nothing like what may in future be obtained. 
Cultivation and population are universally believed to be increasing ; but stfll 
at this moment Ohhattfsgarh is probably the most backward of all the plain or 
champaign districts of British India. The whole of this great plateau is under 
British rule, but parts are not exactly under British administration. 

At the base of tho various hills, which have been described as forming the 
p, . „ , . four boundaries of Chhattisgarh, there run tracts 

^ ’ which constitute what are’ called zaminddri 

estates, managed by their own chiefs or zamfnddrs. The zamfnddrs ‘are of 
ancient origin, and some have held a feudal and partly independent position under 
our predecesso];s as well as ourselves. They are in some respects subject to 
the British civil authorities, but in several important particulars, especially 
those concerning the land revenue and Ifwided tenures, they are masters in 
their own territories, and within those limits they receive all tho revenue ordi- 
narily leviable by the state, paying a fi^xed tribute to the Government, and 
maintaining •some sort of police and establishments at their own expense, 
^lie zamfnddris form a sort of girdle round the j^ateau. The chief of them in 
the north are Pendrd and Mdtfn; on the east, Korbd and Kauris ; on the south, 
Kdnker and Lohdrd ; and on the west, Ndndglion, Khair^garh, Chhui Khaddn, 
Kaward^, and Pandaria. The last-named are strips of noble country between 
the base of the S41dtekri hills and Soondth river, and are in fact the very 
finest portions of all Chhattisgarh* There remains the centre and heart of the 
plateau — British territory — administered in the usual way. It is divided into 
two civil districts, viz, Bildapiir, comprising the northern portion of the tract, and 
Rdipdr, comprising the southern. 

Natural diviaiona. resources th6 plateau 

may be regarded in four dinerent sections : — 

Is^a — The valley of the Seondth, and the tract between that river and the 
Sdldtekri hills, • ^ 
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2iuL — The tract between the Seonfith and ^e Hasdd rivers, 

3rd. — The tract between the Seondth and the Mahdnadf. 

4tJil — The tract south of Edipdr, extending downwards towards the 
Mahanadi. ^ 

The tract between the Seondth and the hills has a rich soil, in some pjaces 
red, in others black, and, as already stated, belongs ty the western zamfnddri 
ostatos.. It is the principal cotton field in Chhattisgarn, and the cotton grows 
on the red soil as well as on the black. Tlie culture was, up to a recent period, 
insignificant, but it is fast increasing. Besides cotton this tract produces 
sugarcane (of middling (piality as yet) j gram and wheat of excellent quality ; 
and linseed and other oil-seeds of various sorts. The principal mart in it 
is Kawardd. The tract between the Seondth and the Hasdd has a darkish 
clayey soil, producing ablindant harvests of rice, wheat, and pulses, It 
is quite open, fiiirly cultivated, and fairly popuMed ; almost every village has 
its tank, and even-y tank has its grove of trees ; but the fields are bare of foliage. 
Tho tract between the Seondth and tho Mahanadi has chiefly a reddish soil, 
yielding fine crops of rice, wlieat, and oil-seed, and some sugarcane* Here also 
there are numerous tanks and groves ; otherwise tho country is bare of foliage, 
and there is but little jungle. It is strange that, situated in the midst of terri- 
tories where the forests are so superabundant and ovorwbelming, the plateau 
of Chhattisgarh itself is so destitute of wood and shrubs that fuel has to bo 
obtained from long d j^tancos. 'J^lie tract south of Bdipdr is, in essential charac- 
teristics, similar to that last named, but as it proceeds southwards tho country 
becomes poorer, and scrub jungle begins to appear, till at length tho greater 
forests and tho hills cncrojich upon ijio plain. 

The climate is on the whole good. There is sickness at certain seasons, 
owing to excessive moisture,* and in most villages 
the people injure their constitutions by drinking 
water from swampy and dirty tanks. Wells for tlie supply of drinking-water to 
the inhabitants are now being sunk in almost every village. Deadly epidemics 
are not unfrequently prevalent. Owing to the vicinity of hills and forests all ' 
round the plateau, the rains are so regular and copious that droijghts are almost 
unknown, and artificial irrigation is not attempted, fio good and moist is the 
soil that even sugarcane can bo raised without regular irrigation. But this 
plateau, so propitiously endowed by nature, is but an oasis surrounded by com- 
paratively desolate regions. Though in itself rich, it is on all its four sides cut 
off from civilisation. Its trade, though absolutely not inconsideralble, is yet out 
of all proportion small as compared with the population and the produce of tlie 
country. One consequence is that the produce, especially that of the cereals, so 
exceeds the demand for consumption on the spot, that some years back the 
prices of grain used to bo as low as one-fourth of those elsewhere, and the com 
often rotted in the stacks for want of as sale. 

Chhattisgarh offers great excitement and amusement to the sportsman : 

. • ] • ill i'iiQ hot-weather months tigers and leopards 

1 anima s. found in tho vicinity of the several streams 

and rivers which intersect the country; in the hills bears also are abundant. 
In tho hills to tho north the elephant, till lately sole master of the posi- 
tion, ranged over a picturesque* tract of country, and so serious had the 
devastations of these animals become, that in 1864 it became necessary to' ^ 
establish a government khedd for their capture. During the two seasons oi 
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1865-66 and 1866-67 there were 117 elephants caught. To the east of the 
district the wild buffalo may bo^ursued over plains stretching as far as the eye j 
can reach, and in every direction the antelope, the spotted deer, and other 
varieties of game may be met with. 

The area of the plains of Chhattisgarh i« computed at about 10,000 

Character of surface. , square miles, including most of the zamlnddri 
i estates, but excluding tracts of hill and forest. 

It is supposed that about half, or 5,000 square miles, may be cultivated. 
Of the remainder at least a considerable portion is culturable iand lit for culti- 
vation. If all the outlying hill and forest tracts attached to the Rdlpdr and 
Bildspur districts be included, then the total area of hill, forests, and plain may 
amount to 20,000 square miles. Some parts of tho Seondth valley near Drdg 
are splendidly cultivated, with scarcely an acre of .waste to spare. But in all 
other parts of the plateau there is great room fordnereased cultivation within 
the area of every village. In the plains tho culturable waste is generally 
interspersed with cultivation. There arc no large prairies, no uninterrupted 
expanses of rich land awaiting only the plough and tho tiller ; but there are 
numerous pieces and patches of culturable waste scattered among tho villages 
and fields. There is therefore no’t much scope for European settlement, nor 
for sale of waste lands, in the plains of Chhattisgarh . The greatest proportion 
of waste will probably bo found in the tract known by the name of Lauii, south 
of the. Seondth and the Mahdnadi ; in Khaldri and Sohdwd, on the left bank of the 
Mahanadi j in Sanjdri and Bdlod, south of Raipur ; in the tract south-west of 
Ratanpiir, known as Lormi and Bijapur; also in tho tracts of Kaukor near 
Dhamtari. 

Tho population of Chhattisgarh, according to the census of 1866, is 2,103,165. 
p j . . Tho races which inhabit this part of the country 

are tho same in casto and religious prejudices as 
those found in other parts of India. Their clothing and diet still indicate a 
primitive simplicity. A narrow cloth about tho loins is almost universally the 
oiily covering in use. They wander in tho sun, and toil in their fields with tho 
head perfectly unprotected, and exhibit in this respect a marvellous capacity 
for exposure. Their diet> is almost entirely rice, eaten once at night and 
again cold as gruel in the morning. * It is then called bdsi,^^ and without this 
niprning gruel no man will enter on the business of tho day. These habits are 
not found afhong tho poor only, they are peculiar to all classes, and it is only 
oHate years that village headmen and others on coming before official supe- 
riors assume* more clothing. Taking tho community as a whole, it will bo 
found that the Chamdr casto maintain hei’o a numerical preponderance. They^ 
are not, however, leather-workers, like so many of their brethren in other parts 
of India • on the contrary they are eager and industrious agriculturists, and 
nearly a fourth of the cultivation of the (^strict must bo in their hands. Having 
changed their traditional occupation, it has so happened that they have also 
changed their traditional faith. About fifty year» ago a largo portion of their 
body passed through a religious reformation, throwing over Brtihmanical teach- 
ings, and evolved a new faith, which may be styled a Hindufsed form of deism. 
Ihis strange movement had its origin at Girod, a small hamlet in the BiMspiir 
district, on the south bank of tho Mah4nadi and on the borders of the Sonakhdn 
estate.* * 

Vide article on Bildspuc. ^ 
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Tliia class of deistical Chamdra now numbers at least 200,000. They are a 
♦^thriving and industrious race, occupying a very important position as cultivators 
and village headmen in the Bildspdr district. They are regarded naturally 
with hatred and contempt by the Brdhmans and other castes of Hindds, which 
their ever-reiterated assertion of equality only tends to aggravate. The idea 
that such social refuse as Chamdrs should, by any change of religious belief, 
acquire a higher social standing is galling and painfuL to the Brdhman mind. 
On the other hand there can be no doubt that this change in their faith has 
practically changed their character, by creating an independence of spirit to 
which they were formerly strangers. In many respects the feeling of 
antagonism which exists between them and the higher castes of Hindds is to 
be regretted. It has, however, engendered among Satndmls a wish, to learn, 
in order to remove one formidable barrier which degraded them In the eyes of 
the enlightened class, hitherto the repositories of all knowledge. This desire 
is a good omen as regardh future progress and improvement among the 
community, and indicates the field as a favourable one for Christian Missionary 
enterprise. 

In addition to Chamurs there is a . largo sprinkling of Brahmans, Rajputs, 
Kurmis, and Rduts. These, however, have* no distinctive peculiarity. The 
Mohamraadan element exists to a very limited extent, and in a very modified 
form. The Mohammadans are poor and uninfluential, and borrow largely the 
customs of Hindils — c( 2 lebrating Hindu festivals, and respecting Hindd traditions. 
Turning, however, from the pjain to the hilly tracts of the district we find a 
complete change in the nature of the community. In the latter, Gonds, Bhd- 
mida, and Baigds are the solo inhabitants. The Gonds are partially civilised, 
and carry on to some extent rude system of cultivation. The Bhdraids, on the 
other hand, seem thoroughly uninfluenced by the progress of events at their 
very thresholds. Their home is the wilderness; they mix little with other , 
classes ; they rarely approach the open plain ; they migrate into more remote 
forests if their hamlets are resorted to ; they hunt much, being adepts with 
the bow and arrow ; they cultivate little ; they relish largely the spontaneojis 
products of the woods ; and tliey live more as isolated families than as commu- 
nities. Thus then, though the people generally are in a backward state, we 
have in striking contract to the bulk of {hem still ruder and more barbarous 
races, who fly from the approach of tho white man. 

• 

Agricultural arrangements are of the most primitive character ; thus it is cus- 
. . . ternary for the landlord of a village to change the 

gneu urc. fields of his tenants every third or Fourth year in 

order that every man may have his turn of the best piece. If this were refused, 
the tenant would migrate to another village, so little regard have the tenantry 
for the occupancy of .particular fields, and so great is the demand for their labour 
on the superabundant land. , . 

A bfelief in witchcraft and in. evil-spirits is universal, leading not unfire- 
« . . quently to the commission of the moilt atrocious 

upers 1 ions. crimes. When unusual numbers of deaths 

occurred in any village or in any particular family, they aref attributed to 
craft, and the following method is adopted for discovering the witch or wiiiard* 
A pole of a particular wood is eredted on the banks of a stream, and each 
pected person after bathing is required to touch the pole, and it is supppW 
that when this is done the^^hand of the person in whom dwells the evil-8pi**t ; 
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{swells. No rules are laid down for attaching suspicion to any particular person, 
for persons of all ages and both sexes (though women are generally the victiiUs)- 
jtre selected, and accused upon the most whimsical and arbitrary grounds ; while 
the treatment which they receive varies according to the amount of inveutivo 
genius for torture possessed by the inhabitants of the village. Shaving the head 
with a blunt knife, knocking out two front teetlf, firing the buttocks, tying the 
legs to a plough-sWo, seating in the sun and administering a potion of the 
water of a tannery, are Ibhe usual orthodox methods of exorcising the evil-spirit ; 
and scourging with rods of tamarind tree or castor-oil plant is never neglected, 
as these are supposed to possess some peculiar virtue for the detection of witches. 

Education up to 1862 was almost unknown. When an educational system 
was commenced there was nowhere found in 
Chhattisgarh, save in the town of Rdipdr itself, .one 
institution that could bo called a school, or a singi^ jperson who could be called 
a schoolmaster. There are now, however, in Chhattisgarh government schools 
for boys, schools for girls, and indigenous schools affording education . to 
children. The language of the people of the plains is a corrupt dialect of 
Hindi, commonly called Chhattisgarhi. The Gonds and some of the other hill 
tribes have languages peculiar to themselves. 

The existing traffic connected with Chhattisgarh follows several land 
^ routes. The principal of these is that now known 

ommunica ions. eastern line, whicl^ runs from Nt^gpdr to 

the Mahdnadi. By this lino the cotton and surplus grain of Chhattisgarh is 
conveyed on carts to Ndgpdr. After leaving the Chhattisgarh limits it passes 
through the jungle country in a westerly direction till it reaches the Waingangd, 
and crossing that river at Bhanddra proctjeds duQ west to Ndgpdr. During the 
winter months this road is literally blocked and choked up with endless strings 
of carts laden with cotton and all sorts of cereal produce. From Chhattisgarh 
the line proceeds eastward till it touches the Mahdnadi at Sambalpdr, having a 
branch to Binkd, also on that river. For the greater portion of this line~from 
Ndgpdr to the Mahdnadi — surveys, plans^^ and estimates have been prepared by 
the public works department, and several sections of it are under construction. 
There are also t^vo other roads — one north and the other south — ^^running parallel 
to the main line, by which the prodijce of the valley of' the Seondth is conveyed 
to Ndgpdr. One of these passes from the nonth-west corner of the valley through 
®iairdgarh,.and skirting the apex of the Sdldtekri plateau proceeds a little 
south of A'mgdon and Tirord, in the Bhanddra district, and passing the Wain- 
gangd near Mohdri proceeds direct to Kdmthi. This route is traversable by 
carts after the rice is off the ground, and is much used. The other passes from 
the south of the valley of the Seondth through the hilly country of Chichgarh, 
and crossing the Waingangd below Bhanddra, proceeds direct to Ndgpdr. 
The latter route is difficult, and only available for pack-bullocks ; but both are 
much used. At present the Great Eastern line, with its northern auxiliary route, 
is the only one on which the principal carriage consists of carts. 


For the other Knes now to be mentioned the carriage consists chiefly of 
pack-bullocks. Of these lines the first to be noted is that from Rdipdr to 
Jabalpdr by the Ckilpi pass, which leads from the north-west comer of the 
Chhattisgarh plateau across the mountains to Mandla, on the Narbadd, and 
thence to Jabalpdr. This has heretofore been an unimpoi*tant line ; it is now in 
parts under survey and in parts under construction, and it has recently been 
made passable for carts in fair weather. Again, from the upper extremity of 
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Chliatfclsgarh, near Eatanpdr, there run northwards two hilly routes, one of 
which, winding round the Amarkantak mountains, falls into the valley of the 
Son near Sohiigpilr, and thence proceeding onwards joins the Great Deccan 
road near Eewd en route to Mirzdpdr; while the other, gassing the mountains 
which overlook the plains of Chhattlsgarh, and the undulating and upland 
country of Sirgilja, crosses the Son near Mirzdpur, and so reaches that .great 
mart. These ^ last named routes are used solely by p^ck-bullocks. Another 
route follows the banks of the Mahdnadi downwards irom Seorlnarain, and 
passing by the towns of Chandrapilr, Padmapiir, Sambalpur, Binkd, Sonpdr, 
Bod, and Kantdlu, so reaches Cuttack. This ro«ad has been more or less roughly 
made throughout, and in the section below Bod it has been greatly improved 
under orders of tho Bengal government. Portions of it are traversed by carts 
at certain seasons. There is a direct road from Soorinarain to Binka and Sonpdr, 
on which at certain times of^he year there is some traffic; it passes through the 
' Gathjat state of Parangarh, and is greatly frequented by pilgrims from the 
North-Western Provinces going to Jagannath. 'fhere is also a direct road from 
Sambalpdr to Cuttack via Angdl. This was partly made for purposes of postal 
communication ; and it has not any traffic worthy of mention. Again, there is 
a route from Edipdr across tho countries of ^hariar, Patnd, and Kdlahandl to 
Gaujdrn on the eastern coast ; and it is by this that the supplies of salt for 
all Chhattfsgarli are brought. It is ono of tho wildest and most unhealthy 
routes in all India, though it is at present a most important one. Lastly, there 
is the route from Dkwntari, south of Edipdr, which crosses the wilderness of 
Bastar, a most inhospitable country, and joins the Goddvari at Sironchd. The 
improvement of this latter route is in contemplation. 

These routes, even the mdSt wildland unhealthy, are traversed by troops of 
paek-bullocks, often several hundreds in number, 
and sometimes numbering oven thousands. They 
belong to a peculiar class named Banjdrds, who are both traders and carriers. 
These* men are of a daring and adventurous character, and are habituated 
to the most insalubrious climates. In order to exhibit at one glance the 
extent to which land carriage, generally over rugged country, is made use of in 
this part of India at considerable expense, at somo risk of^mman life and 
hehlth, and with great wear and tear of cattle and carriage, it may be worth while 

to state the distances of the various' routes above mentioned : — • 

« 

, Miles. 


From Eulpur via A'rang and Sonpdr to Cuttack 339 

„ Eulpdr to Nagpdr ... 183 

„ Edfpur to Sambalpur direct ... 163 ^ 

. „ Edipdr to Sonpdr ... J80 

„ Eafpdr via Mandla tf) Jabal|)dr 218 

,, „ • Khairdgarh to Nagpdr * 130 

„ Seonuth river Chichgarh to Ndgpdr 125 

„ Eatanpdr Sohdgpdr to Mirzapur 305 

„ Eatanpdr ma Sirgdja to Mirzdpdr # ... 299 

„ Seoidnardin i^i’fl Sambalpdr and Sonpdr to Cuttack ... 313 

„ Sambalpdr via Angdl k) Cuttack 155 

„ Raipur to Ganjdm 339 

. „ Raipdr to Sironc;}id 230 
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On tlie early history of this part of the country even tradition throws 
History light. It seems probable, however, that 

tho aborigines were Gonds, and that the country 
passed from them t3 tho Hajput Haihai Bans! dynasty which ruled at 
Ratanpdr. For many years there seems to hive been a perpetual struggle 
between th6 Hindils, who under their Rajput chiefs had migrated hero, and 
the wilder inhabitants oof tho country. As a result we find that the primary 
characteristic of the first positions taken up by tho Hindus is one of security. 
They built fortresses on high pla-teaus, from whence they could doscond fora raid ■ 
on, tho plains, and, returning with their spoil, lodge it in safety with tlieir women. 
The increasing strength of tho Hindus and their greater resources, as representing 
a higher civilisation, in time ensured their tHumpli over the wilder and weaker 
race, and this led to the establishment of a capital which was fixed at Ratanpur. 
This event occurred under a raja named Prithvi Dev*, in tho latter half of tho ninth 
century. From that period the gradual clearance and cultivation of tliis part of tho 
country commenced. Tracts were given to warriors to whos^ valour the chief 
owed his position, to favourites of various kinds, and to aboriginal Gonds of 
position and influence whose good-will it was important to sccuco. In this way 
the Haihai Bans! dynasty of Chhattisgarh became consolidated, and hamlets 
and towns began to spring up where hitherto there had been nothing but the 
solemn silence of the forest. 

|(lncommpn with other Hiudil dynasties tho origin of Hie Haihai Bansf rdjda 
is carried back to the most remote antiquity, i.c. through tho seventeen hundred 
thousand years which comprised tho 8atyayuga epoch, to tho origin of mankind 
by tho creative act of tlie great Brahma. After the lapse of the Hatyay iiga period, 
and before the commcucomcnt of tho Banivat era, 3,0-hl< years . of the old 
Hindu calendar, or YudhishthiP^ era claps(*d. During this period, as shown 
in the Haihaya genealogical table, only eight rulers are supposed to have 
reigned, which would givo to each raja on an average a reign of over three 
hundred years. In fact some of tliem jire recorded as having ruled for jiearly 
five hundred years. Such marvellous longevity accorded to those who lived 
ill . the remote past is not peculiar to the chronicles of the Haihaya dynasty, and 
is attributable, k) that great respect for the past which characterises all nations 
in certain stages of civilisation, and.jnakcs them concede to tho ancients virtues 
and powers which the pigmies of tho present' cannot achieve. 

Tradition asserts that at the end of the Satyayuga period a monarch named 
Sudhyum presided over the destinies of tho Fjast. Of his descendants one son, 
Nila Dhvaja, got the throne of Mahfematl (Mandla or Maheswar) ; a second, 
Hausa Dhvaja, became monarch of Chandrapilr, supposed to bo Chdnd^ ; and 
the third received the kingdom of Ratanpdr, then called Manipur, by which 
uame it is known in some of the Purdns. The two former kingdoms of Mandla 
and Chandrapdr, after the lapse of some generations, were overthrown by*the 
Gonds, and the Manipdr or Ratanpdr kingdom alone* survived till the advent 
of the Mardthds. 1’he first rdjd of whom anything of a veritable character is 
recorded is Kamapdl, the tenth of the line, who reigned from Samvat 172 to 
251 (A.n. 115 to 194). Ho made a city at Amarkautak,* and raised temples 
there. He conseemted the spot as the source of the Narhadd, and from that 
time it has been considered a holy and worthy object of pilgrimage among 
Hindds. Between Samvat 367 and 427 (a.d. 310 to 370) a successor of 


* This is also attributed to Chandra Dbvf^, the fifth of the line. 
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Kamapdl^ called Mohanpdl^ built a city called Dlianpdr on a high flat hill 
between Pendrd and Amarkantak. There was a formidable fort erected here 
called Ajmirgarh, and the place was for many years a great stronghold, and thickly 
peopled. Although centuries have passed since its greatness vanished, there 
can still be seen on this plateau, amidst the towering sal trees, remains of walls, 
tanks, and enclosures, which evidence the prominent position 'it formerly 
occupied. In the eighth century, on the death of Mohai^ (or Moha) Deva, his two 
sons Sur Deva and Brahma Deva divided the kingdom, the elder branch remaining 
at Ratanpiir, and the younger proceeding to RSpiir. The latter, however, was 
to a certain extent subordinate to the former. ^ The Ratanpiir rdjd ruled over 
Bildspiir, Sirgdja, and Sambalpiir ; the Rdfpdr ruler held the present district of 
Rdipdr, with Bastar and Karond.* These seem to have been the limits of the 
Haihai Bans! rdjds for many^years, in fact until the arrival of the Mardthds. 

* . The change of capital to' Ratanpdr above adverted to is the next event of 
any importance. Ratanpdr was built and made the capital by Prithvl Deva. 
The old capiial Manipdr was situated on the top of the Ldphd hill, about fifteen 
miles north of Ratanpdr. There is a large expanse of tableland on the top of 
this hill, which stands at an elevation of about 3,400 feet above the sea. The 
remains of a fort, tanks, temples, and buildings arc still apparent, and the posi- 
tion possessed the advantages of prominence and security. From Samvat 89& 
to 1620, beyond the record of some temples erected and towns established, of 
which now no traces nemain, the Brdhmanical narrative is occupied with the 
imaginary virtues of different rulers. In Samvat 1620 (a.d. 1563), however, the 
influence of the Mohammadan emperors of Delhi was felt even here ; and Rdji 
Kalydn Singh proceeded to Delhi with the view of being acknowledged as ruler 
of the Ratanpdr territory. He was acknowledged, and he and his successors 
continued to pay tribute to the royal house of Delhi. ^ 

The Haihai Bans! dynasty continued in undisturbed possession of the 
„ ^ w . Ratanpdr raj till A.D. 1741-42, -when the Mardthd 

ara rue. authority was partly established in Chhattisgarh 

during the expedition of Bhdskar Pant to Bengal. In 1745 Rdjd Raghoji 
Bhonsld sent an expedition into Chhattisgarh under Viswan^lhar Pant, who 
conquered and deposed the last of the Rdjpqt kings named Raghundth Singh, but 
afterwards entered into a treaty w?th him by which the affairs of the country 
were to be conducted conjointly by Raghundth Singh and himpelf. Shortly 
afterwards Vishwandhar Pant, having occasion to proceed to Calcutta, nominated 
one Kalydn Gir Gosdin to act for him in his absence, but he died, on the road, 
and his locum tenens (Kalydn Gir Gosdin) was thrown into prison by Raghundth 
Singh, the old rdj d. These proceedings having come to the knowledge of Ra^hojt > 
while on his way to Calcutta in 1745, he finally deposed Raghundth' Singh> 
allqyring him a small jdgir for maintenance. 

The Mardthd rule^of Chhattisgarh may be considered to commence froat 
1745, the year in which Raghundth Singh was deposed, ‘His place was taken 
by Mohan Singh, an illegitimate son of Rdjd Raghoji, who administered the 
affairs of the district for eight years, and died in a.d. 1753. In this ye^ 
Raghoji also died after reigning seventeen years, leaving four sons : Jdnojf, 
Mudhoji, and Bimbdji; and during a difference regarding the succession betwe^ 
Jdnoji and Mudhmi (sons of Raghoji by different wives) one Rdnoji, the brothSP* 
in-law of Mohan Singh, assumed charge of Chhattisgarh, which he held fcMP?? 
year. In a. d. 1755 Jdnojhseqjb his youngest brother Bimbdji to Chhattli®*^ 
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which he allotted to him as an appanage; and the Mar^thd rule was now 
extended over the whole of Chhattisgarh, Sambalpiir, and the neighbouring zam- 
inddrfs. Bimb^ji held the district for not bss than thirty-two years, when he died 
in the year a.d. 1787, leaving a widow, Rdni A nandi B^i, who managed it for a 
year. She was then relieved by one Yashwant*Rdo Bhawani, appointed sdba 
from *Ndgpdr. Since that time the district has bepn under subas, with the 
exception of the interveji during which the province of Nagpur was under the 
superintendence of the British Government — from 1818 to 1829 — until its 
annexation in 1854. In a.d. 1803 Raghoji having united with Siudid to oppose 
the objects of the treaty of Bassein, two victories, obtained over the united 
armies of these chiefs at Assaye and A rgdon, led to the treaty of Deogdon with 
Raghoji, by the provisions of which he was deprived of a great part otnis terri- 
tories, and among others of Sirgdja, Sambalpiir, Pdtpd, Kharidr, and Nawdgarli- 
Bhendri, attached to Chhattisgarh, and bordering ^6n its present northern and 
western limits. Although these districts were in a.d. 1806 restored and 
re-annexed to the Ndgpdr state, they were resumed during the arrangements 
consequent on the defection of A'pd Sdhib in 1818, and transferred to Chotd 
Ndgpur. 

The Rdipdr branch of the family shared the same fate. Amar Singh, the 
r&ja, however, carried on the government subordinate to the Mardthds till 1812 
Samvat (a.d. 1755), when Bimbdji Bhonsld assumed the government himself, and 
allowed Amar Singh a grant of one rupee from each village. This allowance, 
as also a rent-free village, was continued to Amar Singbs son Mudj Singh 
in Samvat 1879 (a.d. 1822). Mr. Jenkins granted to the successor of Mudj 
Singh, Raghundth Singh, five rent-free villages in lieu of the allowance of 
the one rupee from each village enjoyed b^ his faflier. Raghundth Singh still 
survives, and is now the representative of the Haihai Bans! line — a quiet, 
simple-minded Rdjput, showing no indications of a distinguished ancestry. 

The recognised extent of the Ratanpilr kingdom included the present dis- 
tricts of Rdipiir, Sarabalpdr, and Bildspur, with Sirgdja. The Ratanpdr Brdhmaus 
certainly believe that many centuries back Bengal, Cuttagk, and the Carnatic 
were also subject to the sway of the Ratanpdr rdjds, but there is no evidence 
to support their traditions, and theit accounts of so extensive an empire are 
ver^ visionary. The districts above mentioned, in all probability, alone formed 
tho territory ‘of the Haihai Bans! sovereigns. These rulers do not seem to 
have been a powerful race, possessed of standing armies, and capable of 
carrying on e:Aensive warlike operations. The long existence of the dynasty 
must be attributed to the geographical features of the country, and partially 
' perhaps to its poverty. Tho territory was surrounded on all sides by ranges of 
hills, and offered formidable obstacles to an invading force, either from the north 
or the south. When at last the Mardthd^ invaded Chhattisgarh on their w^y*to 
Bengal, the Haihai Bansis fell almost witho\jit a struggle. The only existing 
remains of the formOi* dynasty now existing consist of temples scattered over 
the country, and the ruins of former forts and buildings. None of these 
seem to have possessed any architectural beauty, nor do they exhibit any traces 
01 refined tagte. They show that the people had arrived at a certain rude 
state of civilisation, but there are no signs of any progressive tendency. In 
®ot it is not improbable that we found the people at the commencement of our 
rule very little changed in their social feelings, habits of thought, and general 
^quirements from the condition of their ancestors siss centuries before. 

21 cpo 
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A district with an area of 3,852 square miles, lying between 21® 25' and 
" , . . 22® 50' north latitude, and 78° and 79° 30' east 

Genera escrip ion. longitude. It has two distinct natural subdivi- 

sions — the hill country aboX^p the slopes of the S^tpurd mountains, called the 
Bdldghdtj and a tract of lowland beneath them to the south, and called the 
Zerghdt. The Bdldghdt may be roughly described as that section of the Sdtpurd 
range which lies’ between the districts of Seoni to the east and Betdl on the 
west. Northwards the district does not extend beyond the outer line of the 
hills south of the Narbadd valley, and on the north-west it stops at the Denwd 
river within the hills ; but on the south its boundary extends into the plain, and 
includes three parganas which form the Zerghdt, touching upon Ndgpdr and 
Berdr.* The high tableland of the Bdlaghdt lies for the most part upon the 
great basaltic formafion which stretches up from the south-west across the 
Sdtpurds as far east as Jabalpdr. The country consists of a regular succession 
of hill and fertile valley, formed by the small ranges which cross its surface in a 
general direction east and west. The highest of these ridges commences on 
the confines of the Haraij dgft’, and funs westward across the district, with a 
mean breadth of about eight miles. Throughout its extent this ridge can be 
approached from the south and north only by ascending passes more or less 
difficult, the ascent from the south being much the easiest. A beautiful valley 
skirts the southern base of this highland, and is again divided by an ill-defined 
range of hills from a tract of broken country, through which is the descent to 
the plains of Ndgpdr by the ghdts. The average height of the highest uplands 
is 2,500 feet; but thero..are many points very much higher : CHhindwdrd, on the 
second level, is 2,200 feet; and the third Step above the ghdts is about 1,^ 
feet, or 800 feet above Ndgpdr. The appearanca of the Zerghdt below the Mils 
is generally open and undulating. The country is intersected by several streams, 
of which the Kanhdn is the most considerable, and is chequered by isok^ted 
hills and Ipw ridges covered with nodular trap and limestone. Near the hfijs 
and along the streams are strips and patches of jungle, while the villages ar® 
often surrounded with groves of tamarind, mango, and other shade-giving few®®* 

The following is a short geological descr^io® 
Geological formation. from the pen of the lato Mr. Hislop, but hwiefto 

unpublished : — 

The district of Chhindwdrd presents a considerable variety oif 
Around the chief station, and in a strip ofgcountry to the west of it, ad. wpw 
as below the gh^ts, granite occurs with the usual metamtfirphio 


•Thii description of the physical features of the district is taken foi: the most 
Sir R. Jenkins* Report on the K&gptir Province. ' ; 
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iacluding marble. The greater part of the district, however, is covered with 
trap, which on the south rests directly on the plutonic rpcks, and in the 
north on sandstone. Enclosed in the trap there is found an interesting 
fresh-water deposit which at Butdrid, east of Chhindwdrd, and Misldnwdrd, 
south of it, and various other localities, yields shells, &c. of the Eocene 
epoch. The strata next to this in age are of iron-banded sandstone, which 
* constitutes the mass of the Mahddeo hills to the north-west of the district. 
' From the locality » where these arenaceous beds are so largely developed 
Dr Oldham has given the name of ' Mahddewa ' to this group, which I am 
inclined to consider the equivalent of the upper cretaceous rocks of Europe, 
flnderlying the ferruginous sandstone there are met, in beds of argillaceous 
sandstone, shale, and coal, the last of which is wrought at Barkoi north 
of Umreth. 

\ 

The soil is black where it overlies the Wp, and red where it rests 
on sandstone or plutonic rocks. There is nothing particular about the 
water, except the hot spring at Mahaljhir on the east of the Mahddeo hills.'* 

The only important mineral product as yet discovered is coal. The oldest- 
knovm coal-field in the district is at Barkoi, and 
has been experimentally worked since 1860, though 
hitherto with little success, owing to the high cost of carriage. It was first 
discovered in 1 852, and was mentioned by tho late Revqrend Mr. Hislop in his 
Memoir ** On the age of the Coal strata in Western Bengal and Central India," 
published in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. XXI V. p. 347, 
and republished in the quarterly Journal of the Geological Society of Londod, 
1855. The mine was visited by Colonpl Harljsy Maxwell, Chief Engineer 
of the Central Provinces, in 1861, when he reported that ** the extent of the 
present known coal is decidedly limited ; it measures about two feet in thick- 
^^ness, one foot of which may be considered good coal, the remainder has much 
“of lignite mixed with it ; but still the whole burns freely together, and will be 
“ invaluable for brick-burning and other building operations. For three miles 
“ this seam is traced along the bod of a stream ; and allowing this spot to extend 
“one and a half mile on each side of the stream, there will be about nine 
“ square miles, or thirteen and a half million tons of 6oal." Since the date of 
Colonel Harley Maxwell's visit our knowledge of the coal resources of the district 
hhs been much extended. The seam at Barkoi, at first believed to be two feet 
only in thickness, one foot alone of which was thought to be good coal, is now 
known to yieid over five feet of good coal, with the certainty of another seam below 
the one now explored. The chemical analysis of this coal goes to prove that 
it, as a fuel, is superior to any of the yield produced in the “Damdd4" valley, 
and that its heating qualities are equal to two-thirds of the best Welsh coal. 
There would seem also to be a great extent of coal-bearing strata extending 
to the east from Barkoi as far as Sirgbrl, a distance of ten miles, and to the 
west stretching not less than forty miles in a direct line, within which distance 
the actual presence of coal has been detected in forty-one distinct localities, in 
many of which the outcrops are numerous and extensive. It is estimated that 
the area over which coal may be said to be in plenty is more than 250 square 
miles, the width of some of the seams being as much as eighteen feet. 

• 

, In the beffinning of 1866 Mr. "W. T. Blanford, of the Geological Surrey, 
visited the Chhindw£r£ district, and up a report on the OhhindwirS coal* 
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fields after examining the out-crops of coal at eleven difterent places, ( 1 ) Sirgori, 
the most eastward locality where coal was found ; (2) A second coal-seam to the 
west-north- west of Sirgori ; (3) A seam in the bed of the Pench river, four miles 
west of Sirgori, and half way between the villages of Chendd and Digaw^ini ; (4) 
Harai, two miles south-west of Dig-aw^ni ; (5) A seam about a mile nofth of the 
Harai seam and half a mile soufh-west of the village of Kdvanwdrd ; (6) A sec^d 
seam a mile west of Kdvanw4r^i ; (7) A seam three-quarters of a mile west-sou^- 
west of the village of Pdrdsid ; (8) A scjcond seam rather^moro than a mile south-* 
west of Pdrdsia and on the boundary of the village lands of Par^si^ and Bhanddri£; 
(9) A seam about a mile west of the village of But^rid and half a mile east of 
Bhanddrid ; (10) Barkoi ; (1 1) A seam near a small shrine dedicated to Hingla Devi 
Gogri. In this report he writes as follows : — 

“ The above detail^ will, I think, serve to show that these discoveries 

, „ , . of coal-seams are the most important that 

Importance of these discoveries ^ a • t i- r 

of coal-seams, 

Amongst all the previously known coal loca- 
lities in Central India to the west of the parallel of Jabalpur there are but 
two scams, both at Mohpdni, in Narsiughpur district, which exceed four feet 

Thickness of the coal-field. ™ tW«knoss. Near the Ponch, within an area 
of sixteen miles in length from cast to west, no 
less than six (or including Bhauddrid seven) localities have now been dis- 
covered in which gcams exceeding that thickness occur, and when it is borne 
in mind that, with two exceptions only (Barkoi and Hingld Devi) the whole 
of these localities have been discovered since the month of October last, and 
solely through the researches of Major Ashburiier, I think it is only reasonable 
to believe that many othe^ worka^e seams may still remain undiscovered in 
this neighbourhood, and that there is every probability that this portion of 
the great Narbada coal-field equals in mineral wealth the coal-fields of the 
Damudd valley in Bengal. 

^^The circumstances under which the coal occurs appear in most 

Favourable conditions for &vourablo to mining enterprise, 

mining. ^hps are very low, and, so far. as a judgment 

can be formed from the very imperfect sections 
exposed at the surface, there appears good reason to anticipate that both , 
the quality and thickness of most of the seams will be found constant, at 811 
events over a considerable area. Faults are numerous, but the majority do 
not appear to be of sufficient amount to affect mining operations injuriously. 
It is probable that these faults will bo found to decrease in number, the 
greater the distance from the fault, bounding the coal measures to the 
south. 

^^The quality of the coal, so far as judgment can be formed by inspect 

' Quality of coal. ^y it in heaps, is similar to that 

<^f the coals of Rdni^nj and other mines in that 
neighbourhood. It is a free-burning, non-coking coal. It is decidedly 
inferior to the better qualities of Fnglish coal, both on account of the larger 
proportion of ash, and of the lower percentage of fixed carbon. At the 
same tinie I see no reason doubting that for railway purposes] t|ie 
Pench river coal is perfectly adequate; it is just as well suited as 
It^niganj coal, with which the East Indian Railway is worked for 
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hundreds of miles, and I believe that for all local purposes, or for fuel for 
stationary steam-engines, it is excellently adapted ; while for the manufac- 
ture of iron, the freedom from pyrites possessed by the Sirgorl seam, if found 
to be constant, sjiould give that coal advantages over most other Indian 
coals with which I am acquainted. ^ 


There is one circumstance connected with the Barkoi coal (and the 
^ 1 ^ * 1 other seams are probably similar in this respect) 

Coke from Bark™ coal. it possible that it may excel the 

cpals of Rdniganyin the kind of coke produced. Mr. Stanbrough's agent at 
Barkoi, Mr. Adams, showed me some heaps of coke which he had made from 
the Barkoi coal in pits. True coke it was not ; none of the non-coking 
coals will yield by heating the same description of coke which the highly 
bitumenous coking-coals will produce. But, 'the result was very much 
more compact, and apparently contained more carbon than any specimen 
I ever saw of coke obtained from the coals of the Rdniganj field.* 


The question may possibly arise whether some or all of the seams 
discovered may not be identical. Without a much 
probably closer examination of the country than it has been 
‘ possible to make hitherto it would bo impossible 

to answer this question precisely in every instance, and even were an exact 
survey made, the large area of ground covered and l^oncealed by trap and 
other formations more recent than the coal-bearing rocks would render the 
tracing of each seam a hopeless task until mining operations had advanced 
considerably. But there can, I think,, be no question that the majority of 
the seams are quite distinct from eadi othei*, and I have not been able in 
a single instance satisfactorily to ascertain that any seam examined was 
identical with one seen elsewhere. 


Am ongst the localities I have described above I am disposed to 
- • 1 . -.11. believe that those best suited for mining purposes 

«« Sirgorf, Butdriii, and .Barkoi; but further 
• explorations by boring, as^ I have shown above, are 

desirable in every instance. Tile availability of the splendid seam on the 
Bench, at Chenda, depends, as I above stated, on its continuance to the 
north, Beneath the trap in the river. Further exploration is required at 
Pdr^sid, and it is extremely desirable that the thickness of the seams there 
and at Bfit^ri^, and above all at Sirgorl, should be ascertained at once.” 


The forests of Chhindward are very extensive, and lie principally on the 
southern slopes of the S^tpuras, They contain 
teak, saj, shlsham,kaw^, and most of the commoner 
jungle trees. In the extensive forest wmich stretches from Deogarh eastward 
to the Bench river the large teak had all been cut down before it was ‘taken in 
hand by the Forest department, but some fine s 6 j timber has escaped. These 


I am inclined to believe that this coke, at all events if mixed with coal, might be 
„ w^ll adapted for railway purposes. From its much smaller weight the cost of transport would 
"1 couwe he greatly diminished by using it. It has the advantage too of being to a great extent 
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tracts, measurinpr in tlie aggregate upwards of 250 square miles, have now been 
reserved by the Forest department, which is taking efficient steps to check the 
system of burning for cultivation, and of indiscriminate felling. 

The climate above the gh^its is temperate and healthy. In the cold season 
. dihe thermometer falls low, the average tempera. 

ture being from 47® to 82® in the four cold months 
during the past five years. Frosts are not uncommon ; and ice is frequently 
seen in the small tanks at an elevation of about 2,000 feet. Until May the hot 
wind is very little felt, while during the rains the weather is very cool and 
agreeable. The average rainfall is about thirty -six inches. 


The totalpopulation of the district, according to the census of 1 866, is 32 7,875 
Population persons. In the towns are the usual non-agri- 

^ cultural castes and classes of this part of India, 

with a few M^rwdris and Agarw^ls among the richer shopkeepers. Above 
the gh4ts the country-people are chiefly Kunbfs, Lodhis, Ponwdrs, Rajputs, and 
a few Kanojia Brdhmans, with Telia and a sprinkling of Mohammadans .in the 
larger villages. Along the edge and slopes of the ghdts the hamlets are 
inhabited by Gonds and a few Gaulis. The language generally prevailing in the 
Bdldghdt (or montane) portion of the district is a mixture of Hindi and MardtU, 
while the Gonds and Kurkds speak dialects of their own. The BrShmans 
of the district and some of the agricultural tribes seem to have come down 
from Hindustdn about 180 years ago, when the first Gond rdjd of Deogarh 
visited Delhi and induced some of the more civilised classes to emigrate to his 
dominions. The Mdrwdris and Agarwals came in with the Marathds. The 
Gaulis are herdsmen and shepherds. The Gonds and Kurkds are the descen- 
dants of the wild tribes who, whetlier aboriginal or not, inhabited this country 
before the ^ Aryan immigrations. Of these two primitive races the language, 
customs, and system of worship are quite distinct. The Gondi tongue seems 
somewhat allied to Tamil, while the Kurkd seems to have some affinity with 
Santbili * ; but these languages have never hitherto been scientifically studied. 
Any long digression about these curious tribes would be out of place in this 
article. Their physiognomy classes them apart from other races; they have usually 
broad flat noses and tlqck lips. They are simple, truthful, and good labourers ; 
and nothing about them is more remarkable than the docility with which they 
have turned from a life of thieving and gang-robbery' under the Native rule to 
settled habits and honest labour under the British Government, • * 


The following account of the Deogarh Gond dynasty, fallen principaHy 
History. ^ enkins' report on the N^gpdr province, 

contains in outline almost all that is known of the 
history of these obscure hill tracts before they were annexed by the Mar^this, 
Tradition says that most of the country of Deogarh above and below the ghfits, 
after being ruined and devastated by some great calamity, had been overrun and 
conquered by tribes of Gaulis. Farishta f indeed mentions A'sa Ahir, the Qaiffi 
chief and founder of A'sirgarh, as having ruled over Gondwdna; but how he 
acquired it is not hinted at, Jatba, a Gond, subverted the Gauli power above 
the ghto, and his descendant Bakht Buland carried his arms south bevond 
N^gpfir, and made conquests and acquisitions both from Mandla and Ohandi* 

" ' ] * » I ^ ^ : r;. . .. 

* The affinity between the Kurkda^ spoken in Hoshang&b&d and SantMli is veiy 
especially in the pronouns and nouns denoting familiar objects. / 'J. 

t Briggs* Farishta, vol. iv. 287, Edition 1829. 
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The origin of this family, and the steps by which it rose to be a powerful 
dynastyi are lost in obscurity. It is known, however, that Bakht Buland visited 
Delhi in Ae time of Aurangzeb and turned Mohammadan, in order to obtain the 
imperial protection, talking at the same time the name by which he ds known. 
His rule was an era of great improvement in the country which he governed. He 
employed Mohammadans and Hindds of ability toWroduce order and regularity 
into his immediate domain ; industrious settlers wore attracted from all quarters ; 
and agriculture and madufactures made some progress. Bakht Buland usually 
remained in the districts above the ghats, except when prosecuting his military 
expeditions. Towards tho latter end of Aurangzob^s reign ho plundered in 
Berar, and extended his devastations over tho districts held by the Moghals to 
the southward and westward of Ndgpdr. The Gond Rajds up to this time, it 
appears, paid a tribute to the Emperor of Delhi, and an ofiicer resided at one 
of their hamlets for tho purpose of collecting it oi^ tho part of the Faujddr of 
Paundr, which was the chief seat of the Musalmdn government oast of the 
Wardhl The next rdjd, Chdnd Sultan, resided principally in tho country below 
tho ghdts at Ndgpiir. On his death the government was usurped by an illegi- 
timate son of Bakht Buland, whom tho Mardthd chief, Raghoji,put to death, and 
replaced by two legitimate sons of Chdnd Sultdn. When these two brothers, 
Burhdn Shdh and Akbar Shdh, quarrelled, Raghojf took the side of Burhdn Shdh, 
and after expelling Akbar Shdh with his adherents, the Mardthd leader gra- 
dually usui’ped the whole territory of the Gond prince whom ho had supported. 
About the middle of tho last century tho Gond rdjds^ sovereignty above the 
gh^ts became virtually extinct. The earlier Mardth^ princes are said to have 
managed the country well, and to have improved it ; but Sir R. Jenkins records 
that when the districts above the ghdts pame under British superintendence 
they had suffered much from the ruinous*rack-ronting which had been carried 
to its highest excess under Raghoji II. It should bo mentioned that the 
mountainous parts of the country above the ghdts had long been occupied by 
petty Gond or Kurkil chiefs, who were under feudal subjection, first to tho Gond 
rdjds, and afterwards to the Mardthds. When A'pd Sdhib, the Ndgpljr rajd, 
escaped in May 1819 from tho custody of a British escort, he made his escape 
to the territories of these chiefs, and was there joined by the Pindhari leader 
Chitd. A pd afid Chitd were well received and supported by the Gonds ; they 
ravaged the neighbouring districts/ and gave some trouble before the leaders 
cquld be expelled and the country pacified. * When order had been permanently 
established, *the British agents adopted tho policy of allowing the petty rkjds 
to retain their lands and rights as tributaries, and of making them responsible 
for the peaceful management of their estates. This system was entirely 
successful, and was still continued when the whole district finally lapsed to the^ 
British empire in 1864. In 1865 the jdgfrs of Almod, Pagdrd, and Pachmarf 
in the Mahddeo hills were transferred from the Chhindwdr4 to the Hoshang4bdd 
district. There remain with Chhindwdrd the jdgirdiirs of Harai, Batk^garh, and 
others. * 


The district is now under the charge of a Deputy Commissioner and his 
^ assistants, whose head-quarters, fiscal and judi- 

mimstira ion. station of Chhindw^rd. The sub- 

divisions of Ohhindw^r^ and Sausar are under tahsflddrsi who exercise petty 
judicial and revenue powers. Sausar lies below the gh^ts. The stations of 
^strict police are at Chhindw4r^, Kham&p^nf, Bordehf, P4ndhum4, Sausar, 
Mohkher, Chdnd, Chauraf, and Amarw4r4, There are likewise outposts of police 
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at Singari, Bijogor^, Jdmbai, Belpeth, Jhilmili, Mohg^on, Lodhikher^^ Bicliui^ 
Gliordr, Edmdkond, Rdjnd, Amber^ Moi, and SaliS. 

The annual revenue derived from land for the year 1868-69 amounts to 
Rs. 2,10,729; from dbkdri* (excise on liquor and 
drugs), Rs. 46,368 ; piindhri and certificate taxes, 
Rs. 5,412 ; stamps, Rs. 32,138 ; forests, Rs. 15,764. 

There are in the district four town schools * an& twenty-seven village 
schools, which are periodically inspected by a 
Education. district official, and visited as opportunity offers 

by all the oflScers of the district. Education is, it is believed, beginning to 
make some impression upon the masses, and the movement is becoming more 
popular. The number of children now voluntarily attending the government 
schools is 1,312. \ 

The system of agriculture is in no way peculiar to the district ; it is rude 
. . . - ... of its kind; and chiefly owing to ^the absence of 

’ ’ “ system in the rotation of crops, and the non- 

employment of manure, the produce is less than it 
should be. The crops depend entirely on the seasons, as, with the exception of 
the sugarcane, there is little cultivation aided by artificial irrigation. The 
harvests are the kharif and rabi — the former gathered between September and, 
in some places, as late ^s February ; the latter reaped from February up to the 
close of May, according as the season may bo an early or late one. The area 
under cereals is about 450,000 acres ; but this estimate is exclusive of the 
jdgirddris, wherein the cultivation is very inconsiderable, and the population 
sparse. The cotton cultivation may* bo estimated at about 15,000 acres, and 
this crop is for the most part confined to the Sausar subdivision. Sugarcane 
again is chiefly grown above the glints, whilst the wheat-producing country is 
mainly in the valley of the Pench, and in the neighbourhood of Mohkher, Chaural, 
and Khamdrpdnl; the pulses are grown generally near Chiind ; and the oil-seeds 
are nearly confined to the high tablelands near the Pench and in the Umreth 
pargana. The cultivation of potatoes has been introduced for many years ; 
indeed in the time of Mardthii rule it was practised ; and the tuber is not only 
appreciated and readily'eaten by the natives, but its cultivation is steadily 
increasing. The produce is chiefly exported to Kdmthi, but in every village 
hizir it is to bo seen exposed for sale ; it amounts annually to about 3,0w 
maunds. The best breed of cattle is that produced in the pargana of Khamdr- 
pdni ; their colour is usually white, and they have all the attribrftes o£a pure 
. race ; in size they are large, with no great bulk of body, and more adapted for 
draught than for slaughter purposes. The dewlap is unusually large, and the 
cattle appear to bo allied closely to, if not identical wdth, the pure Gujardt breed. 
The breed is much esteemed in this part of the country for its tractability, and 
staunchness in yoke; they are hardy,* and easily kept in condition, and are 
quite distinct from what are called locally the Gond cattle, which are a much 
smaller breed, but famous as being good milk-producing animals. The animals 
which are destructive to human life are the tiger, panther, and bear, occasion-^ 
ally the hymna; there are in addition the hunting chitd, the wild dog, and the 
wolf, which prey upon flocks and herds. The wild boar, and deer of all kinds, 
— ^ • — : 

♦ Including a school at the station of Chhindw6rd under superintendence of the Mi8sionn>if|. 
of the Free Church of Scotland. 
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including the sdmbar,^ nflgdi, and cblfcal cause incessant damage to tbe crops. 
There are other wild animals, sucli as foxes, jackals, and lynxes, &c., which 
keep down so successfully the quantity of small game in the district that it is 
disproportionately scarpe. Bub there are hares, partridges, and quails ; and in 
the cold season the district is visited by tho'ijiigratory birds, such as snipe, 
Avild-fowl, and the kulang, which latter disappear after the gathering of tho 
rabi harvest. Tho bustard and tlorican are to be met with occasionally, but in 
no great numbers. In’ the Khamarpdni jungles the bison is to be seen, and 
also in the hills forming part of tho Satpura range. 

There is only one so-called imperial road ; it runs between Chhindwara and 
Nagpur. All the other communications have been 
classed as local. . The Nagpiir road has made some 
progress towards establishing a permanent communication : many bridges have 
recently been built, and tho greater portion of the earthwork has been hid as 
far as iiamtlkoiui. The descent into the low country by the Silawani ghat has 
been rendered easy, and the road there has been remarkably well chosen. Tho 
greater number of the bridges on tho ghat have been constructed, but tho lino 
of road between llamdkona up to the limits of Chhindwara district to the south 
is over a very difficult country — black cotton soil, crossed and cutup incessantly 
by nalas or watercourses, with deep channels and muddy beds. The remain- 
ing roads in the district are only hur-woathor ones, but at that season they are 
all quite practicable for wheeled conveyances, except tjowards Narsinghpiir. 
Nothing has been done yet to reduce tho natural dilliculties of the latter route, 
and consequently it is rarely attempted as a line of traffic by any but camels, 
p:iok-bullocks, or buffaloes. Dak bungalows (rest-hoiisos) arc kept lip at 
Ihuruikonu and Chhindwara on the imperial lino, *at Umroth and Bordehi on 
the Bstdl road, and at Pandhiirna on the road between Betul and Nagpdr. 
There are sardis at Ramdkoiid, Lodhikerd, Sausar, and Chhiiidwdrd. 


Tho chief towns aro Chliindwdra, about seventy-six miles north of Ndgpilr; 

,,, , Lodhikherd, on the same road about mfdway, 

ovuisani rate, situated on the Jam river ; Mohgdon, about ten 

miles direct wes^ of Lodhikherd, which, under tho Marutha rule, was always 
the head- quarters of the Zerghat (submontane) country; Pdiidliurnd, on the 
direct route from Ndgpur to Betdl ; and lastly Sausar, now tho residence of the 
tahsflddr. Nearly all tho houses are built of mud, and until very recently 
were thatcheef ; in this lattSr respect much reform is being worked by tho sub- 
stitution of tilps for grass. The greater portion of the district trade is internal, 
bat the Surplus takes the direction of Ndgpur, the Berdr country, and Bombay.^ 


CriHINDWA^RA' — The northern revenue subdivision or tahsfl in tho dis- 
trict of tho same name, having an area of 2,167 square miles, with 1 ,479 villages, 
and a population of 201 ,y51 according to, the census of 1866. The land revenue 
for tho year 1869-70 is Rs. 1,.14,875. 

CHHINDWA'RA' — The head-quarters of the district of the same name, 
ft is situated on the banks of tho Bodrf ndld, one of the affluents of the Kolbfrd, 
^^^oh agaip falls into the river Pench, about 'seventy-six miles north cf 
Nugpdr. The site is on high ground, elevated 2,200 feet above the sea, 
and surrounded by ranges of low hills, the lamdscape being filled up midway 
cultivated fields interspersed with, groves of mango trees. The soil is 
excellent for a station, being composed of light graveUy red earth, which never 
remains long moist. The site of the European station extends nearly two miles 
22 CPG 
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in length, and in parts is well wooded. It is generally .considered to be very 
hGalthy, and is resorted to by European visitors from Nagpiir and Kdmthf during 
the hot weather. A public garden is kept up by local funds, and is a great 
attraction. The supply of water is plentiful; but most of the wells inside the 
town contain brackish or backwater ; the best are nearly all outside the town. 
A largo masonry tank is in course of construction, and will, when finished, be a 
great boon to the people. The conservancy arrangements are good, and the 
town is clean aiid*che(3rfiil. The principal public builoihgs are the district court- 
house, tho commissioner's circuit house, the jail, the talisH, and the police 
buildings. Tho charitable iiistitutiojis are the dispensary, tho Free Church 
Mission native school, tho poorhonse, and the sarai. The number of inhabi- 
tants is 8,185. 

CHIIINDWA'RA' — small town on the Ebim nahi in tho Narsinghpilr 
district, twenty-three miles cast of Narsinghpur. The main road from Jabalpitr 
to Narsinghpur passes through tho town, and the Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway has a station here. Tlie population amounts to about 1,500 souls, and 
a largo cattle market is hold hero weekly- Chhindwaru was established by 
Sir W. Sleeiru'ui about 1821 for tho conv^onionco of travellers through the 
Narbadii valley. 

CHiroiKlIADA'N or KONDKA — A feudatory chiofship attached to the 
Rdfpitr district, situated to tho north of, and contiguous to, Khairugarh. It consists 
of three tillukas, separated from each other by the Gandai, l^irporf, and Barbaspitr 
zainindarfs, and lying at tho foot of the Saletokrl hill. Tho are^a in the 
plain-s is not large, but it is well cultivated and fertile. It comprises 101 villages, 
and tho chief pays a tribute of Rs. 1 IjOOD per annum to Government. Tho town 
in which he resides is situated ten miles north of Khairagarh and forty-eight 
miles west by north of Riiipiir, and contains 400 houses, with 1,000 or 1,200 
inhabitants, ^riio chief’s own house is a substantial stone building, standing in 
a fortihod square, and is in strange contrast to tho thatched mud huts of his 
people. Ho is a Bainigf, but belongs to a sect among whom marriage is 
permitted. The grant was obtained by his family in the reign of Mudhoji, rijii 
of Nagpur, in A.u. 17o0. ^ 

CIIIIU'RI' — A chiofship in the nor<,h-east of the Bildspiir district, cover- 
ing an area of 820 square miles, and containing 120 villages. The country is 
a mixed tract of hill and plain, with a population tf 13,281 soids, at the rate 
of forty-one to the square mile. The extent of cultivation is 27,907 acres, and 
the ctilturablo area is estimated at 48,538 acres. Tho chief is a*member of the 
Kanwar caste. 

CHHU'RI' — ^The head-quarters of a chiefship of the same name, in tho 
Bildspilr district. It is a small town, situated at the foot of the Vindhyan range, 
south of Uprora, east of Konda, and about thirty-five miles north-east of 
Bildspiir. The chiefs residence is a mere mud structure with thatched rooft, 
and there aro no indications that his ancestors were in a more flourishing condi- 
tion than himself, , 

CHIOHGARH (CHEEZGURH) — An extensive but poor estate ^itnatednehr 
the south-eastern borders of the Bhandara district, on the road leading from 
Siingarhi, by the Nawegaon lake, to tho Chanda district. The area is 237 sqnfttO 
miles, of which twenty-one and a half square miles are cultivated ; the rest con-* 
sists of culturable waste, ^nd barren hill and forest lands. The populatOTi 
numbering 8,371 souls, is very small compared with the enormous area of taif 
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estate, and consists chiefly of Gonds, Godras, and Halbas. The forests abound in 
valuable timber, and there is a good de&l of fmo young teak well cared for. Tho 
two chief villages are Chicligarh and Palundilr, each of which possesses an indi- 
genous school j besides which there is a government police post at Chicligarh. 
Olio of the main distric? roads passes through this chiefsliip by a formidable pass 
near Chicligarh, more than three miles in length, alid bordered by cleiiso bamboo 
jungle. At tho foot of this pass the chief has dug a well and built a sarai for 
the convenience of travpllors. The holding is believed to bo a very old one, 
and the chief is a Halba by caste. 

CHICHLI'— A large village in the Narsinghpiir district, only noticeable as, 
giving its name to a taluka which has been held for many generations by a 
family of Eaj-Gonds, whose hereditary representative still resides here. Tho 
estate comprises thirty-nine villages, and lies in tho main to the south of 
Gildarwdra, on tho left bank of the Chita-Hewa, i^xtending down to the hills. 
When Amir Khan invaded this country in 1809, Eajii Sangram Singh ofChichli 
stood manfully by the defeated represeiifcativo of the Kagpdr government, and 
distinguislied* himself in a skirmish whereby tho Pindhdris recicived a decided 
check. Brass vessels are largely manutactured here. 

GHICHOLr — A small agricnllural village in the Chhindwara district, on 
the main road from Betdl to Kugpiir, and forty-four miles south of Chhindward. 
Hero is a wonderfully-spreading bnrgat or banian tree, with a largo baoli 
underneath it. The tree covers several acres of land, and ij is said that 500 horses 
can be picketed underneath it. A fakir receives a small allowance from 
Government to keep tho place in proper order. 

CHICHOLl' — A large village in tho Betill district, lying twenty miles to 
tho wQst of Badmir, on tlie Wardlnd road! It has a population of 1,770 souls. 
There arc a police-station and u government school here. 

CIIIKHLI' — An estate in the Bhandara district, which, thongli ranking as a 
zamindari or chiefship, consists of two villages only. Tho present hojdcr is 
a llalbii by caste. Chikhli is situated to the south of the Great Eastern Hoad, 
about nine miles south-east of Sakoli. 

CHIMU'R~The northern pargana of tho Waro?ia tahsil of the Chanda 
district, bounded on the north by the Nagpur district, on tho o.'ist by the Brah- 
m^puri and Garhbori parganas, on the south by tho Carhbori and Bhdndak 
parganas, an^ on the west lay the Bhaiidak and Warora parganas and the Wardhii 
district. It contains an' area of about 416 scpiaro miles, and has 158 villages. 

It is hilly along the cast and south, and branches of tho Andhdri and tho Viraf 
intersect it from north to south. T’he southern half is largely covered witlT^ 
forest, which also extends along the west and east. The soil is principally red, 
Bandy, or yellow, with considerable stretches of black loam. Hice, sugarcane, 
oil-seeds, wheat, cotton, gram, and jaw4vi are largely grown ; andtlierc are many 
fine tanks, chiefly under the eastern hills. Marfithi is tho prevailing laimimgo. . 

I he principal towns are Chirnilr, Neri, and Bhisi, and midway between them is 
the village of Jambulghata, where the largest weekly market in tho di&frict 
assembles. * 

ClilMU'R— A town in the Ch.4nda district, situated on a branch of the 
Audhdri, forty-eight miles north of Ch^ndii. % It is the fourth town in commercial 
rank in the district, and contains 1,000 houses, the population being MardthAs^ 
^ith a sprinkling of Telinga traders and artisans. .The manufactures are fine 
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and coarso cptton-clotlis, chiefly the former, which have a local reputation 
for peculiar durability, also carts, both for travelling purposes and for carriage 
of goods. The principal trade is in cotton, grain, cotton-cloths, sugar and 
gur, oil-seeds, and carts ; and a large portion of the sjalos are effected at the 
annual fair which is held in January. There are some fine groves in the 
vicinity of the town, and it possesses several temples worth visiting. There are 
also here a town school for boys, a girls' school, a police station-house, and a 
district post-offico. A handsome place has been nearly^completod on the raised 
area of tlio old fort ; and here, facing the river, stands the town scliool-house. 
East of Chimilr commences a range of hills, which runs duo south as far as 
Moharli, and is twenty miles long by six broad. Both slopes and summits are 
covered \yith thick forest, and tlio range forms a striking feature in the scenery 
of the surrounding parganas. In a basin in the south-west is the Turoba lake, 
and all along the foot of thdjiills run nijmcrous springs, which never fail. 

CHIiIITATjNA'R — Az'imindari orchiofship of Bis tar, with an area of 480 
square miles, and 100 villages. OOie zimiiular resides at Jigargunda. The 
estate has some fair teak forests, the timber from which is exported by the 
Chintdloiig — a small stream flowing into the Tal river. The population con- 
sists of Telingas, Kois, and Marias. Chintalnar, one of the principal villages 
in the zamlnchirf, is sitiiutcd 105 miles south-east of Bironclnl. 

CHITA' RE WAbr SITA'REWA'— An affluent of the Shakar. It rises in 
the Chhindvvdra district and joins the Shakar, after a course of some fifty m'les 
or more, about a mile above the railway bridge at Patloii in the Karsinghpiir 
district. The coal, now worked by the Narbada Mining Company, crops out in 
the gorge through wliich this river loaves the Satpnra tableland. 

CIIHLBAN — A river in {ho sout*U-cast part of the Bhandara district, Avhich, 
rising in the hills about twenty miles south of A mgi'ion, and passing near 
Sdngarhi, joins tho Waingangd at a village called A'uli. 

D 

DA'BHA' — A town in tho Chanda district, situated forty fnilcs south-east 
of Chiinda, and containing 4 1 0 houses. Ilf is built on both banks of a broad and 
shallow tributary of the Wardha, and is surrounded by numerous groves. 
manufiictures arc tasar silk, handkerchiefs, and coloured cloths, and tho place 
is noted for tho production of neat silver snuff-boxes. • It formerly turned out 
handsome woollen rugs, but this industry lias died out. There is a small irade, 
‘ principally in cotton-cloths, groceries, and salt. The population is almost wholly 
Telinga. Until a recent period Uubha was subject to constant raids by the wild 
tribes on the other side of the Wardlui, and to this day tho shopkeepers do not 
expose their goods for sale. The town, possesses a government school for boys, 
a girls' school, a police station-house, and a district post-office, and an assistant 
patrol bfeustoms is stationed here. 

JIABWA'RA' — A village in the Jabalpdr district, twenty miles to the north- 
east of Jabalpur. Coal is found here. 

DALLI' — An estate in tho Bhandara district, composed of seventeen villages, 
situated on the Great Eastern Rhad, about midway between Sakoll and the 
eastern borders of the district. The area is 33,506 acres, or nearly fifty-three 
square miles, of which five £^ud a half only are under cultivation. The population 
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amounts to 2,33 1 souls. The holding is an ancient ono, and has always been 
included in .the list of chiefships. The present holdci; is a Gond, and tho 
population mostly belongs to this class.- There are no villages of any size, and 
the cultivation is very* rude. Tho Mundipdr pass, on the Great Eastern Road, 
falls within the limits of this estate ; and thehill^ adjoining furnish an abundant 
supply of bamboos. 
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A district lying between 22® 10' and 23® 30' of north latitude, and 79° 5' 

. and 80'^ of cast longitude. It is situated on the 

cnera t cs)Ciip ion. tableland of tbo Vindbyan range of bills, and in its 

extreme length measures about ninety miles north to south, with an average 
breadth from east to west of some fifty miles, being broadest about tho centre, 
and narrowest towards tho southern extremity. TJio total area is 2,457 
square miles, and tho population 262,04-1 souls, giving an average of 107 
souls to tlio square mile. To tho nortli Damoh is bfniridcd by the native 
states of Fauna and Chliatrapur in Biindclkhand, to tho south by the districts of 
Narsinglipiir and Jabalpilr, to tho west partly by the Panna state and partly 
by the Sugar district, arid to the cast by tho Jabalpilr district and Ioanna. The 
general contour is irregular, and in somb parts* not well defined ; there is no 
well-defined natural boundary to the north, but here the tableland on which tho 
district is situated ends, and an abrupt dip in tho surface occurs, beyond which 
lie the plains of Bun del khan d, visible for many miles. Tho southern boundary, 
however, is well defined by a high hill range lying Avost and east, effectually 
separating the Damoh from tho Narsinghpilr and Jabalpur districts. In tbo east 
again the boundary lino is not definito or regular througjiout, as portions of the 
Jabalpilr district and the Paiirni state in several places vun quite into the Damoh 
boundary. The western limit is sdraewhaf better marked, as in tho lower half 
there are the sfnall hills which hem in the Pitihra rajahs juglr in Sugar ; then 
there is thoflius river for a few miles, and lastly the low broad-backed Vindhya- 
chal hills for the upper half. For fiscal and administrative purposes the district is 
divided into the two tahsils or subdivisions of ‘Damoh and Hattii, each of which 
is again subdivided into parganas. In tho former are included tho parg;in^“ 
of Damoh, Narsinghgarh, Pathariu, Tejgarh, and Mangarh, and in tho latter 
those of Ilatta, Batiagarh, Patera, Maria-Doh, and Kontd or Knmliarf. A 
larger number of parganas were recognised before, but several have been 
abolished since the recent settlement commenced. 

Generally speaking the southern and eastern portions of the district are 
. hilly and wooded, while the rest of it consists of 

1 s an rivers. open plains of varying degrees of fertility, inter- 

spersed with detached hills and low ranges, the richest tracts lying in tho centre. 
To the former class belong the parganas of Tejgarh, Mdngarh, and Kontd, and 
to the latter those of Damoh, Patharid, Batidgarh, Karsinghgarh, Hattd, Paterd, 


This article is taken mainly from the Settlement Reyort by Mr. A. M. Russell. 
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and Mariii-Doli. The river-system is most complete. Tho two principal 
streams — tho Sun-^r and the Bairmd — traverse the entire length of the district 
from south to north, receiving in their progress the waters of the "Bids, Koprd, 
Gurayyd, and other minor streams. At the extreme northern boundary the 
Sundr takes a bend eastwards and joins the Bairmd, which, emerging from the 
district, is met a little further cfn by the Ken of Bundelkliand, and the united 
streams then flow into the Jainnd. There arc, besides, three principal and several 
minor streams in the district. The names of the former, in tho order of their 
importance, are the Bids, tho Gurayyd, and the Koprd. They all take theiv riso 
beyond the limits of the district and How northwards, the fall of tho country 
being in that direction. Among the minor streams may be mentioned the Son in 
Mdngarh, the Bakrdi, and tho Biak in Batidgarh, tho Bdrdneb in Marid-Doh, 
and the SajH in Patliarid, besides several others of lesser note. None of the 
streams are utilised for irrigation to any extent, although well situated for the 
purpose in many places. The hills of tho district may be described in a few words. 
To the south there are tho offshoots of the Vindhyan range, which, however, 
are not remarkable here for height or scenery. The Blidni er range of hills run 
along the eastern boundary for some distance, and attain to a considerable height 
in several places. The A^mdliydchal hills run along llio western boundary for 
a considerable • distance, and in several places open out into broad plains of 
tableland, thickly wooded Avith, low jungle. Towards tho north-east of the 
Damoh pargana riso the Bliondla hills — a low range, which follows an easterly 
course until it is lost in tho offshoots of the Bliuuror range. These hills 
generally consist of the coarse sandstone of the Yindhyaii scries, but to the 
west of tho district tho overlying trap of the Sugar plateau is met with. 


Tho district does not at present possess any metalled roads; consequently 

_ , , . At'heelcd'’ conveyances ccaso to i*un between Julv 

Roads and communications. i rw i • a i. 

and October, owing to the prevailing nature of 

tho soil being black loam, Avliicli bt'comes quite adhesive after the first fall of 
rain. The principal road is that Avhich conitccis tho military station of Si^ar. 
with the important town of Jabalpur, and, pa.ssiiig through the station of 
Damoh, runs some forty miles in the di.strict, out of a total length of one hundred 


and ten miles. It is partly bridged, except the larger streams, whieb, however, 
are all fordable during the open season, Avhen much traffic passes'^his way. The 
line next in importance connects Sugar with Jokdi on the Mirziipur road, and 
traverses some thirty miles of tlio Damoh district, commencing from tlie towja 
of Damoh itself. This route is considerably shorter for tho Mirzapiir and Sagar 
traffic than that via Jabalptir, and it should become an important railway 
feeder. Tho only other lino deserving separate notice is the road from 
Damoh towards Nagod via ITattu, tho largest town in tho district. By this 
route all foreign goods from Mirzapiir and the Upper Provinces are imporl;ed, 
and the surplus cotton produce of the district is exported. Tho rest of the 
communications arc simply tracks. .The niost frequented are two' lines 
leading into Bundclkhaiid from tho north-Avest and north-east of the 
district, by Avhich a large number of Banjurus carrying grain, and other traders 
Avho employ pack-bullocks, travel during eight months of the year. Another 
line of the same kind extends southwards, traA^ersing the entire length of the 
Avooded pargana of Tcjgarh, and runs down to the Narbadd valley. By this 
route a grcfit deal of grain finds its way into Bundelk hand. The only othOT 
line which may be mentioned is a direct road from Rehll in Sdgar to Pdtap in 
Jabalpilr, which is a much shorter route than that via Damoh, but it is very 
little used, owing to the wild nature of the country. 
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The principal towns in 
Principal toims. 


the district are Damoli, Hattii,. and Hindori^. 
Those of lesser note are Narsinghgarh, Patharia, 
Patera, and Maria- Doh. Of these Hattd is the 


richest, and contains lihe wealthiest population : it is in fict the emporium of the 
district for all foreign goods. Hindoria and Patera are rnnnnfacturing towns in 
brass and metals, Maria-Doh is noted for its cToth and woollen manufactures, 
and Patharia and Narsiugligarh for wealthy graiii-deakirs. 


I 


Two, or more properly speaking three, annual fairs are held, viz. one at 
Kail dal piir and two at . Bamlakpur, witli an 
interval of one month between ihoin. They all 
have their origin from religious gatherings, but have now in course of time 
commenced to attract largo numbers of visitors and traders from all parts of the 
country, and occupy a •respectable place among* the important fliirs of the 
Narbadil country. The fairs at Ihlndakpiir are held in the latter end of January 
and February, at the Hasan tpauchini and Sivaratri festivals respectively, when 
thousands of devotees, both men and women, visit the place •for the purpose of 
pouring Ganges or Narbada water on the imago of Jilgcswar Mahudeva, iu 
fulfilment of vows made for wislias gratified or favours solicited. Offerings are 
made on these occasions to the idol, amounting to nearly Its. 12,000 iu the year, 
three- fourths of wliicli arc claimed by the proprietor of the temple, and one-fourth 
by the priests. The local legend with regard to tlio origin of this temple is 
that the father of Nugujf P)allul, a rospectablo Maratbl pandit of Damoh, in 
A.D. 1781 dreamed a dream that at a certain spot in tho village of Bilndakpiir 
lay buried under tho earth an image of Jitgeswar Mahudeva, and that if 
he built a suitable temple over tho spot; indicated, tho image would make its 
appoaraiico. On the strcngtli of tliis dream tlio*p;«pdifc built tlio temple, and in 
course of time, it is asserted, the imago developed itself without the help of man ; 
hence its great fame in tho surrounding country. The sliare of tho otferings 
appropriated by the proprietor of tho templo is said to bo expended on 
religious objects. The Kundalpiir ^J^ir coramencos with an annual gathering . 
of Jains, immediately after tho HoH festival. A Jain temple had been erected 
there by the Ponwilr Banias, and all of that sect in tho neighbourhood used 
to visit the ]^ace for the purpose of worshipping ^tficir idol (Neminilth or 
Parsvanfith), and for settling all cajfte disputes. These disputes used frequently 
t^ be settled by tho imposition of fines on the delinquents, and tho sums thus 
realised were thrown into a fund for tho repairs of tho temple, and for embel- 
lishing its vicinity with tanks, groves, &c. In this manner, and from special 
endowments* the number of Jain temples has greatly increased, and they now 
attract a large ^concourse of people, of which traders in tho surrounding county — 
take advantage. 


The import trade on tho north-east frontier is considerable. It consists of 
European and country-made piece-goods, betel, 
cocoanuts, hardware, tobacco, spices, *rnm, salt, 
sugar from Mirz^pilr and the north-west. Tho imports in transit through the 
district may be valued at thirteen lakhs of rupees. A great proportion of these 
is sent to Sagar and Bhopdl, and merely passes through Damoh. Salt is brought 
by tho BanjS’ds in large quantities from the Kajputdnd salt lakes via SdgaV, to 
supply the markets of Bandelkhand. The Value of the salt annually carried 
through the Damoh district has been estimated at. three l^khs of rupees, Tho 
exports consist of wheat, gram, rice, hides, ghee, cpttoa, and qparse cloths. 
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The climate is on the whole salubrious. ■ Cholera, as in other parts of the 
country, sometimes does sweep over the district. 
Climate, temperature, and small-pox carries off a number of children 

*'^*’^*^ * annually. Fevers too are ^ prevalent about tho 

conclusion of the monsoons, but not to so great an extent as in the adjoining 
district of Jubalpilr. But a decl'case in small-pox cases and in fevers may no\y be 
confidently looked forward to— in tho one from the introduction of vaccination 
operations, and in the other from an improved system o»V conservancy^ which is 
gradually being extended even to villages in the interior, which formerly used to 
be choked up with filth and manure. The disease most common to the district, 
however, is the guinea-worm. This was supposed to he engendered from the 
unwholesome water of tho tanks in and around Damoh, but as people in^ the 
interior of tho district are as subject to it as the inhabitants of Damoh itself, 
the hypothe sis must be incoit^'oct. Europeans are seldom or never attacked by 
it ; and it generally breaks out at the commencement of the rainy season. The 
first attack is severe, but with careful treatment the patient generally recovers 
in a couple of months. The temperaturo is lower than in the Narbadd valley 
districts generally, and tho hot winds arc milder and of shorter duration than 
in Upper India. The nights especially are pool thronghont the year. In tho 
winter it generally rains, and then the Aveaiher becomes really cold ; heavy 
frosts too somocirnos occur. The atmosphere is not nearly so damp in the rainy 
season as at Jabalpilr or Sagar. The following tables give the average tempera- 
ture and rainfall for tlv’ce years : — 

TiiMPEHAi URE.— In the shade. Uain pall— A verage oflhree yeara. 


Maximum 105°« During 1835 

Minimum 60° * „ 1836 

Medium 75*50° „ 1837 


55*7 inches. 
37*8 „ 

45*5 „ 


Exposed to the Sun’s rays at 4 p.in. 

Highest 130=’ 

Average 115° to 120® 

'■ C 

The early history of an isolated and unimportant district like Damoh is 
jr. , ^ necoss^arily involved in a good deal of obscuritjr, 

especially as no remarkable events Would appear 
to have occurred ^Yithin tho district limits, or in its immediate vicinity, to 
connect it in any way with tho general history of tho country. Thd only sources 
-«4eDm which information can now be drawn are local inquiries ba^ed on popular 
tradition, and such fraginonts of documents as our predecessors — who enjoyed 
greater facilities of acquiring historical facts — may have left us. In the latter 
respect, however, Damoh is particularly unfortunate, having lost all its earlier 
records during tho mutinies of 1857. According to the universally accepted 
tradition,* tho first known government in these parts was that of the Chaodel 
Rajputs, commonly called tho Chandeli Ruj,” whoser seat of government was 
at Mahobd in Bundelkhand, with a local governor stationed at Balihri in Jabalpilr» 
to whom the territory now comprised in the S%ar and Damoh districts was 
Bubordinato. The Chandel rule is supposed to have terminated about the end , 
of the eleventh century, but Durgdvatf, the queen of Sangrdm Sd; one of the 
Gond rdjds of Garhd Mandla, who reigned in the sixteenth century, is said to 
have been the daughter of a^Chandel prince. 
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The only monuments left by the Chandels are some temples known as 
" marhs/' which are attributed to them, but they are entirely devoid of inscrip- 
tions. 

After the decadotice of the Chandels the country seems to have fallen 
Gond rule various hands different times, but tho most 

definite of the local traditions point to a period 
of Gond supremacy exercised from Khatola in Bundelkhand, tho seat of a long- 
since -extinct Gond pridcipality, and subsequently, as regards the southern 
portions of the district, from Chaur«4garh in# tho Narbada valley, one of tho 
capitals of the Mandla dynasty. Tho KhatoK principality is believed to have 
been subverted at tho beginning of tho sixteenth century by tho notorious 
Bundelu chief, Raja Barsinghdeva of Orchha, who established the head- quarters 
of his new conquests at Dhamoni in vSdgar. 

The Mohaminadan power had made itself feft in the district from a very 
early period. Tho first indication of it is in a 
Mohammadan rule. inscription formerly affixed to tho principal 

gateway of the town of Damoh, which purports to have been put up during 
the reign of GhiyIiS-ud-dfn, and bears the date Hijra 775 (a.d. 1873.) Tho 
actual occupation of tho district *by tho Mohammadans did not take place 
till some two centuries later, and seems to have been accomplished without 
ranch opposition, except at Narsinghgarh, where tho Gonds made a show of 
resistance to Shdh Taiyab, tho commander of the imperial forces. During tho 
Mohammadan occupation, Damoh, Narsinghgarh (tho name of which was changed 
by them to Nasratgarh), and Lakhroni were their principal centres of authority, 
and evidences of their presence are still to bo found there in tho ruins of forts, 
tombs, and mosques. The Miohammadail elemtjnt ^,tho population is now 
very insignificant both in numbers and in position, and though tho Kdzis of 
Narsinghgarh claim descent from Sh4h Taiyab, they have fallen so low that they 
are glad to take occupation as messengers and process-servers. 

When tho Moghal empire began to crumble beforo tho rising lyj^dthd 
del' rule power, tho Mohammadan hold over such an out- 

un e a ni c. lying dependency as this naturally weakened, and 

Clihatrasdl, thojipowcrful raj^ of Panna, took tho opportunity to overrun Sdgar 
and Damoh, and to add them to l»s territory, though ho does not seem to 
have ever established his autliority over tho Gonds and other wild tribes of 
th^ south and east of tho Damoh district. In his timo was built the fort of 
Hatta, now in ruins. In the year a.d. 1 733 * Rdji4 ChhatrasdVs possessions being 
threatened by* an invasion from tho north by the Nawdb of Farukhdbdd, he 
had to solicit assistance from Bdjl Rao Peshwd. This assistance was rendered ism' 
good time, and the invader was repulsed. To mark his sense of gratitude Rdjd 
Chhatrasdl ceded a third of his possessions to the Poshwa. This memorable 
cession was called the Tehrd, all the territory held by Rdjd Chhatrasdl being 
divided into throe equal parts, one for dach of his two sons Hirdo Shdh and 
Jagat Rdj, and one’ for Bdji Rdo Poshwd, whom also he formally adopted. By 
this division the districts of Sdgar and J.dlaun, and part of Damoh, fell to tho 
share of Bdji Rdo Peshwd ; Shmigarh, Garha Kotd, and part of Damoh to that 
of Hird 0 ,^h<ih ; Charkhdrl, Bijdwar, Jetpiir, and part of Damoh to that of Jagat 
Rlij. The Mar^thas subsequently wrested the whole of Damoh from the BundeUs. 

It was some time, however, before the potty chiefs and relatives who held the 


* Granff Duff’s History of the MaratbfU, Indian Reppnt, vol. i. p. 370. 
23 CPG 
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different parganas during Chhatrasil's reign could be induced to vacate and 
band them over to the Peshwd's officials, and some had to be ejected by force. 

Damoh then became . subordinate to the govemor^s at Sdgar, the first of 
. whom was Govind Pandit, who was killed nekr 

Marath&rule. ‘Pdnipat in A.D. 1760*, when his son B^Uji suc- 

ceeded, and ho in his turn was succeeded by his son Eaghun^th E^o, alias A'bd 
S4hib, in a.d. 1800. After his death in 1802 his widfjw Eukmii Bdi conducted 
the government until the cession of these territories to the British Government 
in 1817-18. During the Mardtnd rule the district was administered by two 
principal and seven subordinate dmils or mdmlatddrs. The former were 
stationed at Damoh and Hattd, and the latter at Narsinghgarh, Patharid, Patera 
Batidgarh, Tejgarh, Jujhdr^ and Kontd; and there were as many parganas in 
the district. The dmils wfere all Mardthd pandits, and to each was attached a 
farnavls or accountant of the same class, alsp a kdyath kdndngo, who kept 
the fiscal accounts in Hindi. The authority of the dmils was supported by a 
military garrison amounting in all to some 1,600 infantry, 400 cavalry, and 
10 guns; but of course the full complement was seldom maintained, although 
regularly charged for in the annual accounts submitted to Sdgar. For the 
administration of civil and criminal justice no regularly salaried agency Was kept 
up. There were, however, several officials styled '^chaudharis^^ who assisted the 
governors in dand mdmild that is to say in regulating the amount of fine 
to be divided, and th#n negotiating for its realisation^ These men were paid by 
foes on the amount thus realised. The only punishments recognised by the 
Code of Criminal Procedure were (1) fines for the wealthy, (2) banishment and 
confiscation of household property, for the middle classes, and (3) banishment 
for the poorer classes. ' ^ivil suits were neither brought for hearing nor enter- 
tained. The revenue system of the Mar4thds was to keep as many villages as 
possible under government management, collecting direct from the cultivators. 
Leases or ij4ras were, however, frequently given for short terms from one to 
throey years. The terms on which these leases were given left but a very small 
margin of profits to the lessees, seldom more than one-tenth of the rental assets, 
and very often the demand exceeded the estimated assets of the village. The 
profits left to village lejisees were called dupsV' which would appear to be a 
contraction of the words do-biswi, and if ^ would have .amounted to two bisw^a 
in the bighu of twenty bisw^s. Thus one-tenth of the whole income constituted 
the lessee^s profits, and nine-tenths were appropriated by the state. Village 
lessees, however, had the option of making what they could out of the cul- 
tivators, who had no redress at all, as cultivating rights were hot recognised. 

■^Another method of realising the revenue was to tell off a certain number of 
troops in arrears of pay to recover the amount of their wages from kMlsa 
villages, or from village lessees, in the best manner they could. The revenue 
instalments were so regulated that unr^alisable arrears of revenue were unknown 
in the Mar6th4 accounts. The plan adopted was to fix all the payments, of 
which there were three— and hence the term tihdi for revenue instalments in 
this district— before the spring harvest came on, so that if any of them were not 
made good at the appointed time, there were the standing crops which could 
at once be seized. Thus the first instalment was taken in '' Srdwan V or July, 
the second in '‘K4rtik^^ or October, and the third in " Ph41gun^^ or Februarjl 
Under such a system of revenue *administration landed property quite lost its 

* Grant DuflPs History of the Marathas, Indian Reprint, vol. ii.^. 104, 
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value, the people were demoralised, and the cultivating classes reduced to a 
hopeless state of poverty. 

Half a century of British administration has now brought about a very 
different state of things* Althojigh our earlier settlements followed too closely 
tKe native models, and for long depressed the agricultural classes, the district 
now enjoys a light assessment and fixed tenures, the result of which is already 
evident in the spread of cultivation and the very high market value of land.* 

The mass of the popidation, which amounts to 282,641 souls, at an average 
p , . rate of only 101>to tho square mile, is Hindd. 

^ The Mohammadan element, composed mainly of 

the lower orders, such as cotton-carders, weavers, and the like, is barely equal to 
three per cent of the whole. There are upwards of sixty different castes or 
sects of Hindds ; but the classes which prevail mo^t among the . agricultural 
population of the Na|;badd valley — such, for instance, as the (jujar, the Jdt, the 
Kdonra, the Kirdr — &re hardly represented in Damoh. The Kurils are tho 
most numerous caste. Then follow the Lodhis, Chamdrs, Gqnds/Brdhmans, 
Ahira, &c. 

They may be roughly classified thus — 


Kurmis 34,907 

Lodhis 31,980 

Chamdrs * 28,401 

Gonds ^6,724 

Brdhmans 23,686 

Ahirs 15,281 

Banids .* 9,783 

Rdjputs T 9,187 


179,929 souls. 

Other castes 82,712 „ 

Total 262,641 „ 

Some of thdf castes inhabiting the district are indigenous, and some have 
immigrated in large bodies from Bandelkhand and tne upper provinces at 
remote periods. Thus the Lodhis are from Bundelkhand, and have now been 
established hSre for nearly three centuries. The principal tdlukaddrs and 
landholders are of the Lodhi caste, the Mehdela subdivision predominating 
over all others? The Kurmfs too are foreigners, having immigrated here from 
the Dodb about two and a half centuries ago. Then there are the aboriginaW^^ 
Gonds and the Ahirs, who, whatever their origin, appear to have quite lost their 
nationality and even the peculiar patois, which many castes in the Narbadd 
valley have retained almost unaltered, particularly the Kirdrs, who to this day 
speak the broad sort of Hindustdni peculiar to the Farukhdbdd people. 

The best agriculturists are decidedly the Kurmis, but they seldom occupy 
the wilder 'portions of the district, and are found mostly in rich black-soil tracts. 

It is a common saying that no Kurmi can exist where he is unable to raise rabi 
crops. They are a most peaceable set of men, and have always been remarkable 
for their loyalty to the ruling power. They are very tenacious of their 
fiucestral holdings, and seldom alienate rights in land unless under the greatest 


♦ ’Some Tillages sold lately by auction rcaUsed more thau^thirty years’ purchase. 
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pressure of circumstances. A Kurmi is rarely known to follow any other 
profession but that of agriculture, whether as cultivator or farmer ; and the real 
secret of their unfailing success in agricultural pursuits generally does not 
appear to lie so much in their reputed superior skill, as in the fact of the wpmen 
as well as men engaging equally in field work, while the women of several other 
agricultural classes are precluded, from prejudice or custom, from assisting the 
male population in their labours. Scarcely inferior to the Kurmls as agri- 
culturists are the Lodhls,>OTho, however, are the opposite of the former in natural 
temperament, being turbulent, revengeful, and ever ready to join in any disturb- 
ance. They make good soldiers J^nd are generally excellent sportsmen. Both 
among Kurmls and Lodlils there is no distinction between a mistress and wife, 
provided always that the former is of the same caste as the husband, or better 
still the widow of an elder brother or cousin, however far removed. The chil- 
dren born from such connoig;ions are on an equal footing as regards inheritance 
of property, whether personal, real, or ancestral, with thosaborn from regularly 
married wi^^s. Largo numbers of the Gonds and Ahirs too are agricultuxnsta. 
They are ^gto only tribes which inhabit the wooded and hilly portions of the 
district, and are generally poor, of unsettled habits, and indifferent agricul- 
turists. In the plains they are principally employed as farm servants. 

Among village proprietors, as among cultivators and the population gene- 
rally, Lodhis occupy the first place, holding as they do 316 villages out of 1,228, 
or more than a fourth; the Kurmls come next in order, and liold 154 villages, 
or fully an eighth; fhen the Brdhmans, who hold 145; then Banids, who 
hold 116; and Gonds, who hold 75. Musalmdns hold 71 villages; but of this 
number 63 are in the possession of one family, to whom a whole taluka was 
awarded in proprietary .rjght f,s a regard for loyal services rendered during the 
mutinies. The remaining 351 are held by various castes. 

The Lodhis abound in the parganas of Tejgarh, Darnoh, Mdngarh, 
Batidgarh, and Kumhdrl ; Kurmls in Narsinghgarh, Darnoh, Hattd, Batidgarh, 
and SVitohpdr ; Brdhmans in Hattd, Darnoh, and Narsinghgarh ; Gonds in Tejgarh 
and Fatehpdr. 

The district staff consists of a Deputy Commissioner, « in Assistant or 
..... ‘ Extra- Assistaqt Commissioner, a Civil Medical 

minis ru ion. Officer,* and a District Superintendent of Police at 
head-quarters, with Tahsllddrs or Sub-Collectors exercising judicial powers at 
Darnoh and Hattd, The police number 410 of all ranks ; they have station- 
houses at Darnoh, Hattd, Mariddoh, Batidgarh, Patharid, Tejgarh, Jaberd, and 
^ J^umhdrl, besides eighteen outposts. 

Kevenues. The revenue of the district for 1 868-69 was — 


Land revenue 

Excise 

Stamp duties 

Forests 

Assessed taxes . , 
Educational cess 

Eoad cess 

Postal cess 


Es. 2,55,547 

„ 4,897 

„ 24,675 

„ 8,886 

„ 8,218 

u 5,110 

„ 5,110 

„ - 1,277 


Total Rs.. 3,13,720 • 
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DAMOH — ^The southern revenue subdivision or tahsil iT\ the district of 
the same name, having an area of 1,787 square miles, with 798 villages, and a 
population of 168,513 according to the census of 1866. The land revenue for 
tho year 1869-70 is Rs,., 1,43,301. 

DAMOH— The head-quarters of tho district *of the same name. Here reside 
the Deputy Commissioner and his staff. The town co^J ms 1,908 houses and 
a population of 8,563 souls. Near it are some bluff hills 
in the hot weather, and tend to increase the temperature. iL of 
tank called the Phutera Tdl, there is a difficulty in obtaining goo4 ^ater. Tho 
sandstone on which Damoh is built is of so porous a character that it docs not 
easily retain water, and there are but few wells. Most of tho old Hindi! temples 
here wore destroyed by tho Mohammadans, and their materials were used 
to construct a fort, which in its turn has been destj^oyed, so that few buildings 
of interest remain. The inhabitants are mostly Lodhis, Kurmfs, and Brdhmaas, 
but there are also some Mohammadans. Damoh is situated on the highroad 
between Sdgar and Jabalpur, and between Sugar and Allahdbdd mdJokdi. 
It is 45 miles east of Sdgar, 55 north-west of Jabalpdr, and 775 miles from 
Calcutta via Allahdbdd, 

DA'NGURLI' — A small estate on the left bank of tho "Waingangu in the 
north of the Bhandura district, which ranks as a zamindarl or chiefship. Tho 
total area is only 1,905 acres, of which two-thirds are under cultivation. There- 
is only one villagelon the estate. A very large quantity of tho castor-oil plant 
is grown here. The chief is a Rdjput, 

DANTIWA'RA — Tho chief village of a subdiw^^ifTn of tho same name in 
the Bastar state. It derives its importance from a celebrated temple to Dantes- 
wari or Kali, the household goddess of the rdjds of Bastar for many genera- 
tions. There is nothing remarkable about the building, which is unpretentious. 
It is said that Meria sacrifice used to be practised hero in former years, and 
in front of the shrine is the stone-pillar or block to which the animals now 
sacrificed are tied up before being killed. Tho village, is situated at the con- 
fluence of the^Dankani and Sankanl rivers, about [^ixty miles distant from 
Jagdalpdr, and about one hundred affd twenty from Sironchd, on the direct route 
between these places to the west of tho Beld Dllds — a large and lofty range 
of hills. The population amounts to about three hundred souls, and consists of 
Gonds, Riijputs, and other castes. 

DARSANI'— A village in the Jabalpdr district, two miles to the norfJi 
west of Sihord, containing some 743 inhabitants. It is said to stand on the 
site of a legendary town called A ndhemagari, so called from the vices of its 
inhabitants. 

» 

DAWA — A chiefship in tho Bhanddra district, about thirty miles north-east 
of Bhanddra and a little north of the Great Eastern Road. It consists of twelve 
villages, with an aggregate area of twenty-six square miles, of which 4,709 acres 
are under tillage. The population amounts to 4,085 souls. The present holder 
is a Halbd by caste, and the majority of the population are Gonds and Halbds, 
though there is a strong colony of K^rfs afr Kor Seonf. There are only two 
large villages, in the estate, viz. Dawd and Kor Seoul, both of which possess 
inffigenous schools. 
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•DENW'A'— A river in the HoshangSb^d district, running almost in a rough 
semi-circle round the scarped cliffs on the eastern and northern faces of 
the MahMeo hills. It winds through a deep glen out into a smaller valley 
shut off from the main Narbadd valley by an irregular Jine of low hills, and 
entering the hills again towards the west it meets the Tawd a few miles above 
Bdgrd. • 

tl) ' 

DENWA' — reserve in the Hoshangdbdd district, with an area of 
about one hund^*^P^quare miles, extending close under the Pachmarfs along the 
valley of thqf flShwd river ; it is a level trac^ with a good deal of fine large sdl 
wood. • 

DEO — A river in the Baldghdt district, which rises in the Bijdgarh hills 
and flows westwards, until, akiving at a gorge to the north of Bdnpdr, it 
turns southwards and after reaching the plains, maintains a south-westerly 
course until it empties itself into the Bagh, about ten miles to the south of 
Hattd. 

DEOOARH — A village in the ChhlndwSrd district, situated in the hills, 
about- twenty-four miles south-west of Chhindwdrd. It was the ancient seat of 
the midland Gond kingdom. The village at present consists of only fifty or 
sixty houses, but foundations can bo traced, in what is now jungle, for a 
considerable distance found. Those, with the numerous remains of wells, 
tanks, Ac., show that the former city must have extended over a very large 
area. There are also several old temples. Outside the village the ruins of a 
fine stone fort are still standinj^ on a’high peak. The whole of the buildings 
are constructed of the fin^ 'limestone* The situation of Deogarh is extremely 
picturesque. 

DEOGARH — A state forest in the west of the Chhindwdrd district, of 
about ninety square miles in extent, and containing some fine teak and other 
timber. 

DEOLAPA'R— A village in the Seonl district, forty miles from Seoul, on 
the N4gpdr road. There are here 'a travellers' bungalow, a road bungalow, a 
police station, and an encamping-ground. The village is small, containing sode 
sixty houses only, 

1 

• ’ DEOLI' — A town in the Wardhd district, eleven miles to the south-west 

of Wardhd. This has long been a place of importance, and is now the second 
largest cotton-mart in the district. The weekly market which lasts two days— 
Saturday and Sunday — is also importanji ; it is well attended, and mucl^Toperty, 
especially cattle and agricultural produce, changes hands here. The trade 
returns for the year from 1st June 1868 to 31st May 1869 show the imports 
and exports of Deoil, thus — 
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V. 

o 

Articles. 7 > 

^ vS* 

Imports. 

Bxpobts. 

Quantity. ' 

Value. 

$ 

Quantity. 

Valuo. 

Cotton * 

Mds. 

23,317 

5,890 

* 6,200 

50,639 

Us. 

5,38,437 

Mds. 

22,742 

482 

Rs. 

5,04,348 

5,026 

16,418 

27,683 

11,815 

325 

Sugar and gur... 

47,721 
■ 26,977 

Sn.lt 

3,204 

8,240 

3,135 

31 

(rrain 

1,26,203 

53,564 

1.672 

Oil-seuda 

u'soo 

86 

IVfptn.lfl 

Knglish piece-goods 

107 

13f722 

4,520 

14,620 

1,23,281 

14,549 

708 

^rimber and wood 

1,510 

963 

500 

1,000 

1,122 

3,790 

5,624 

T)ves 

73 

Conntry cloth , 

1,303 

668 

S 06 

Ghoo and oil , 

219 

Cocoanuts 

• 127 

8 

" 69 

Tobacco 

2,399 

3,874 

6 

36,363 

44,910 

1,288 

506 

21,210 

8,029 

Spices 

Country stationer^ •. . . . 

151 

Hides and horns 

71 

2,052 

• .... 


M isoellan eons 

1,915 

16,243 

2,761 

7*011 


Total 

113 , 375 . 

• 

10,65,693^ 

43,495 

6,13,470 

Cattle 

No. 

6,397 

1,43,049 

No. 

539 

12,953 


Grand Total 

.... 

12,08,742 

.... 

6,213,523 


A largo and well arranged market-plftce lias been constructed at DeoH from 
municipal funds, consisting of rows of raised and masbnry-fronted platforms 
for the tents and stalls of the tradcijs, with metallod rottds between, and ground 
fenced off for the cattle trade. A special market-place has been set aside for 
the cotton merchants, the ground being hero covered with loose stones to 
preserve the cotton from dirt and white-ants, and two raised platforms being 
provided in tiie centre for the cotton to bo ’weighed at. A fine broad street 
has been opened up the middle of the town, and a frontage wall with masoai^' 
drains built down either side, up to which tho principal resident merchants 
are building their houses. There is a good Anglo-Vernacular town school hero, 
and a government garden has recently been laid out. A sardi has beeti 
provided for the convenience of travellers, with a set of furnished rooms for 
Europeans, A dispensary is now being erected, and tho police have an outpost 
here. The population amounts to 6,333 souls, about a fourth of whom are 
agriculturists. Rdjd Jdnejl Bhonsld, the representative of the former rulers of 
i^dgpdr, is the proprietor of Dcoli, at a quit-rent. 

DEORI' — ^A chiefship attached to the Rdfpiir district, consisting of fifty 
villages, only nine of which are *under cultivation, and they are all poor and 
unproductive. It is situated on the west of the Jonk river between Kaurid and 
Sondkhdn. The revenue demand is only ten rupees. The grant is of very 
ancient origin, and the chief is by caste a Binjwdr (one of the aboriginal tribes). 
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DEORI' — Tho chief town of a tract of the same name in the S^gar district, 
is situated about thirty-seven miles south of Sdgar, on the Narsinghpdrroad, at 
an elevation of 1,700 feet above the sea, in latitude 23° 22" north, and longitude 
79° 4" east. The place is sometimes called Bar^ Deor! *‘to distinguish it from 
another village of the same ngme. The old name was Ramgarh Ujdrgarh, and 
tho present name is said to have been derived from a temple, which is still 
largely resorted to. In a.d. 1713, according to tradition, Durga Singh, the son 
of Himmat Singh, tho Gond ruler of Gaurjh^mar, took ^ possession of the place. 
He enlarged the fort, and built it as it now stands, at a cost of about a Mkh of 
rupees. In a.d. 1741 Doori was attacked^by the troops of the Peshwii, who 
took the fort and put Durga Singh to fli^t. Under the Mar^th^s the popu- 
lation rapidly increased, and the town grew in importance. In a.d. 1767 
Doori and the Panj Mahal, or five tracts attached to it, wore bestowed rent free 
by the Peshwd on one Dhondo Dattatraya, a Manithd pandit. In a.d. 1813 
Zdlirn Singh, r^ljYi of Garhakotd, attacked one of Dhondo Dattdtraya^s descend- 
ants named Goyind Rdo, and having defeated and killed him, plundered the 
town and set it on fire, and thus nearly destroyed it ; 30,000 persons are said 
to have perished in the conflagration. Ho appears, however, to have made no 
attempt to keep possession of tho place, and so Rumchandra Rdo, the son of 
Govind Rdo, succeeded his father. 

At the cession of Sdgar to the British Government by the Peshwd in 1817, 
tho Panj Mahdl, with Doori, were included in tho territory coded, but they were 
made over to Sindid by tho treaty of 1818 for tho adjustment of boundaries,* 
and another estate was assigned by Government to Rdmchandra Rdo (see 
'' Pithorid’^). In tho year 1825t Djeori was again transferred to the British 
Government for Sindid. At that time the country round was 

in a state of great desolation, a number of tho villages were uninhabited, and 
the town of Deori in particular was entirely ruined by tho ravages of Zdlim 
Singh (mentioned above). Ilie Panj Mahdl were finally made part of British 
territosy by tho treaty of 1860.J Deorf was at first, in 1827, made the head- 
quarters of a tahsil, including the subdivisions of Gaurjhdmar and Ndharmaii. 
It is now part of the Rehll tahsil. 

Deori is an essentially agricultural pla^e, and contains no very large houses. 
The population amounted at the last census to 4,237 souls. Tlio town stands on 
the southern bank of a small river called the Sukhchin, and is traversed by the 
highroad from Sdgar to Narsinghpdr. The chief trade is in com, which is 
usually procurable hero at a cheaper rate than in other parts of the district. 

kind of coarse white cloth is also largely manufactured hero for export, and 
a weekly market is held on Saturdays. 

The fort is situated to the west of the town. It must have been a place of 
considerable strength, and is even now in tolerable preservation. Within the 
walls is included a space of three acres which was formerly for the most part 
covered with buildings, but is now a complete waste. In 1857, soon after the 
beginning of tho mutiny, a Gond named Durjan Singh, who owned Singhpdr 
and other villages adjoining Deori, took possession of the fort with a band of 
insurgents, and expolied tho officers of government. About a month after this, 
however, Safdar Huson, tho officer in charge of the Deori police, having collected 
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a num-ber of men from the neighbouring estate of Pitilira, attacked the fort and 
captured a number of rebels, putting the remainder, with Durjau Singh, to flight. 
A dispensary was established in 1862 in a small native building on the north 
side of the river. Theje are here also a police station, a district post-office, a 
customs post, and three schools — two for boys, and one for girls. 

DEWATjA'— A village in the Chanda district, six miles west of Bhiindak. 
It is a place of some interest on account of its arcliitectural remains, for an 
account of which see lihandak.’^ 

DEWALGA'ON — A village in the Chanda district, ten miles south-west 
of Wairagarhj known by a remarkable bill in the vinicity, from which excellent 
iron-ore is quarried. 

DBWALWA'RA' — A small village in the Wa;rdlia district on the bank of 
the river Wardlnt, six miles west of A rvf. It is noted for the largo fair held 
annually during November in the bed of tin; river close by. This fair, like 
most others in India, is of a semi -religious in.ture : pilgrims congregate to 
worship there, and advantage is at the snnn^ time taken of tli{> gathering to buy 
and sell. It is said that immodiatejy opposite Dewalwara stood Kuiidinapilr, 
described in the tenth chapter of the sacred book Bhagvat as o : tending 
from the bank of the river'Vh’(la,rl)ha (modern Wardhii) to Amraotf, which accord- 
ing to the legend was the capital of Bhimak, king of the Vidarbha country, 
whose daughter married the god Krishna. The present^veligious gathering is 
rather more than a centuiy old; and the gn^at object of attraction is a 
line temple of the goddess llnkini. The Odr lasts from twenty to twenty-live 
days, and is attended by pilgrims and merdiants from Niigpdr, Ihnnr, Ndsik, 
Jabalpilr, &c. The value of business dope is e^^Vtitfd at Es. 1,00,000 or 
Es. 1,25,000. 

DHA'M — A stream which rises in the Dhamkund (or pool of tho Dhdm) 
in the north of tho Wardhil district, and passing the towns of Ahiji and Paundr 
iinally falls into the Wand near Mdndgdoii. 

DHAMDA' — A town in the Rdipdr district, situatc'd about twenty-four 
miles to the nortii-wost of Edipilr. It contains 600 lion with some 2,500 
inliabitaiits. Around are fine groves pf trees, and the refnains of somb tanka of 
considerable size, and of an old fort, at one time tho head- quarters of a Gond 
chief, who was. subordinate to the kings of Ratanpur. On the conquest of 
Chhattlsgarh by the Mardthds, tho Chief of Dhamdd was for some treachery 
seized by the ofjicers of the Raja of Ndgpiir and blown away from a gun. The 
fort has two very line gatewa 3 ^s in a fair state of preservation. Dhamdd has 
town school, a district post-office, and a police station-house. Among the 
inhabitants are a great number of brass- workers, who manufacture the heavy 
brass anklets worn by tho females of the country. 

DHA'MONr — A village in the Sdgaf district, situated about twenty-nine 
miles north of Sdgar, in latitude 24P IV and longitude 78° 48' 34 . Tt was 
founded about four hundred years ago by one Sdrat Sd, a scion of the great Gond 
dynasty of Mandla. The Gonds were then rulers of the whole of this part of the 
country. About the end of the sixteenth century Rdjd Barsingh Deva, the Bun- 
deld chief of the neighbouring state of Orchhd, attacked and defeated Surat Sd, 
and took possession of^fclie fort and country. He completely rebuilt tho fort and 
town on an enormous scale, and made it the capittil of a large tract containing 
2,558 villages, and including the greater part of tbe present districts of 
21 CPG 



Sugar and Dainoli. Ho wjw siiccooded by liis sou Pabdr Snigb, whose nilo 
continued till the year a.u. 1(119, when the country became an integral portion 
of the Delhi empire. The Moliaminadans retained it for about eighty years, 
during which time it was ruled by five successive governors appointed frojn Delhi. 
The last of these — one Nawab^Ghairat Khan — was, in about the year 1 700, at 
the time of the decline of the Moghal empire, attacked and defeated by the 
celebrated Buiidelu chief, Riljfi Ohhatrasal of Pannri. Ho at first assigned the 
subdivision of Dehera fortho maintenance of GhairatiKhan, but after a shoi't 
time resumed it. Ohhatrasal died about the year a.d. 1 7d5, and the State of 
Dhiimoni remained under his descendants till the year 1802, when Hmruo Singh, 
rdja of P^tan, a small place near Uhamonf, obtained possession of the fort and 
country by treachery. After ruling there some five months he was himself 
attacked and defeated by the army of the Rujfi of Nagpiir, who annexed the 
country. In A.n. 1818, saoA after the defeat and flight of A"pa Stihib, rdjd of 
Ndgpiir, the fort was invested by a British force under General Marshall, who, 
having inefiectiuill y offered tin; garrison Its. 10,000 in payment of arrears of 
pay, on condition of immodiato evacuation, opened batteries against the place 
with such .effect that in six hours it was yielded unconditionally. Dhdmoni thus 
came under British rule, but the tract then had been reduced from its former 
dimensions to thirty-three villages only. 

The present condition of the place is desolate and miserable in the extreme, 
the whole population being little more than one hundred souls. The ruins of 
mosques, tombs, and Guihlings that may be seen for nearly a mile round the fort 
and lake show what a large and important town it must have been, especially 
during the Mohammadau rukn T’lio town is situated to the west of the 
fort, and the lake, whkjJij^^f consillerahlo size, to the south-west of the town. 
The supply of water is veiy^’bod, and the soil near the village is remarkably 
fertile, as is shown by the luxuriant and varied vegetation. Inside and close 
to the fort are largo groves of custard-apple trees. 

The fort stands on an eminence at a short distance from the summit of the 
ghdts leading to Bnndelkhand, and commands the valley of the river Dhasdn. 
It is of a triangular ground-plan, and encloses a apace of fifty-two acres. 
The ramparts are in general fifty feet high, and in most parts fifteen feet thick, 
with enormous round towers. There are »besides interior works strengthening 
the defences of tho eastern quarter, where the magazine and officers' quarters 
were probably situated. • * 

DHAMTARI' — The southern revenue subdivision or tahsll in the Rdfpdr 
district, having an area of 2,089 squaro miles, with 1,140 villages, and a popula- 
tion of 228,575 according to the census of 18G6. Tho land revenue of the 
taJisfl for the year 1869-70 is Rs. 1,22,169-4-0. 

DHAMTARF — The largest and most important town in the southern 
portion of tho Rdipiir district. It is situated thirty-six miles to the south of 
Rdfpdr,^ and is the head-quarters of a tahsil (sub-collectorate'). It contains 
1,500 houses and 4,682 inhabitants. It is not a place of any great antiquity, iior 
is there anything remarkable connected with it. The main road from the north 
to the territories of Bastar and Ranker passes through the town. The country 
around is level, and tho soil of great fertility. The crops of wheat, rice, o^ton, 
oil-seeds, and sugarcane are not.sni'passed in any other part of Chhattlsgarh. 
Hero are a town school, a girls' school, a dispensary, a post-office, and a police 
station-house. There are also several lac agencies, which purchase the raw 
material as brought in 4)y the collectors from the jungles, and ©Jfport from 
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2,000 to 2,400 bullock-loads yearly. Tlie lac is bouglit on tlie stick called Zar/, 
and is cleaned at the agents' godowns by women. The loss in weight may on 
the average be put down as four to five raaunds in tlio bojha of twelve maunds. 
Thus cleaned it is styk^i dal; it is then bruised small, and having been secujrely 
packed for export in gunny bags, is removed on tho backs of bullocks. 
Banjar^s reckon tho bojha of lac at eight maunds, ‘or 128 seers, and for each sucli 
bojha receive fromEs. 5-12-0 to Es. 0-4-0 for transport to Mirziipilr, or Es. 4 to 
Jabalpdr. i - 

DHANOEA' — A zaminddH in tho Chiindd district, sitiinf cd twenty-three 
miles east-south-east of Wairagarh, and containing twenty villages. 

DHANOEr — A village in the ATvi tahsilof the Wardhu district, situated 
about twenty-six miles north-west of Wardlid. It contains 1,100 inhabitants, 
principally cultivators, with some dyers and wcayers. Only se]jaratcd from 
ilhanori by a small stream (which dries up in tho hot season) is the village of 
Bahadurpilr. T'he two are so close together that their names are often joined. 
Dhanori contains a village school and a police outpost. A small market is held 
hero every Friday. 

])HATEWA'EA' — A small town in tho Ndgpiir district, bisected by the 
(Jhandrabhdgd, and in the midst of a plain of great ferUlity. It is twenty miles 
north-west of Ndgpdr, and equidistant between Kalmcswor and Saoner. Tho 
population amounts to 4,5(50, of whom a great proportion aro Koshtfs, employed 
in the manufacture of cotton -cloth. The manufacture^ of cotton goods was 
established hero earlier than in almost any other town in the distilct, so that tho 
skilled workmen of the place have boon in much demand elsovvliero. Tho fort, 
which stands in a commanding position overlooking tho town and tho river, 
was built for protection against the ihiidlvlris abo^v years ago. Tho town 
is well-drained, clean, and healthy. 

DIT ASA'N — This river rises in Bhopal, a few miles to tlie north of Sfrmad, 
at an elevation of some 2,000 feet. After a course of ton or twelve miles it 
enters the S%ar district, through which, after floivijig about sixty miloi^j it runs 
along the southern boundary of the Lalatpdr disti’ict of tho North-West Pro- 
vinces, and finally falls into the Betwa. Its total length may be about 220 miles. 
On the road boJween Sagar and Ealiatgarh it is crosso^I by a stone bridge?. 

DHIFMA^— A village in the S8oni district, situat(;d thirteen miles to tlie 
north of Lak^m^don, and thirty-four miles from Jabalpur on the Northern Eoad 
at an elevation of 1,800 feet above the level of tho sea. There aro hero a school, 
encampingrg^ound, police station, a travellers' bungalow and road bungalow. 
The population exceeds 1 ,000 souls. 

DINA' — A river in the Chdnda district, which rises in tho north of ffio 
Ahiri zamlnddri, and after a southerly courSo of twenty-five miles falls into tho 
Pranhitd a little below Bori. 

DOHA' — A flourishing village in *the Chdndd district, situated under a 
western blufi* of the Perzdgarh range, fourteen, miles north-east of Chimdr. 
It is held in mokhdsa tenure by a Mardthd sarddr, whoso ancestor was present 
with Eaghoji I. at the conquest of Chandd. About a mile east of Domd is the 
Mugdai spring. 

DONGAEGA'ON — A prosjperous village in the Chdndd district, twenty-six 
miles south-west of Brahmapuri, possessing a very fine irrigation-reservoir. 

DONGAEGARH — A small village, situated in the south-east of the 
Khairdgarh zamlnddri, attached to the Eaipdr disiwict. It was once a town of 
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iraportaiice, and a large Avoekly inarkefc in still hold here. The place is now 
chiefly remarkable for the ruins of the fort, which must have been a place of 
considerable strength. Its remains arc still visible along the north-east base 
of a detached oblong rocky hill, about four miles in circuity near the village. The 
spurs of the hill, which is very steep, and covered with large boulders, were 
connected by walls of rude and massive masonry, inside of which tanks were 
dug; and there are traces of a deep fosse beyond the walls. There are no 
remains of buildings on the hill, nor cah any vestiges of military works on any 
of its other faces bo traced. Xndeed no other defences were necessary, as the 
hill is in most parts all but inaci'essiblo. It must, however, if held for any time 
have required a very large garrison : and it is hard to see, in the absence of any 
building for storing grain, liow the necessary garrison could have been fed 
during a long siege. 

DONGAETA'L — A villago in the Soon! district at the foot of the ghdts, 
celebrated for its breed, of (niLIIo, and inhabited by Ganlis. It is situated ou 
the old road bet^yoon Seoul and Nagpiir, and is not far from Doolapar, through 
which the new road runs. I’lu're are hero a very tine tank and the nuns of 
an old fort, 'both of which are attributed to Taj Ivhiln, the ancestor of the 
Dlwans of Seoul. 

DEU'G — ‘The western revenue subdivision or tahsll in the E/ilpilr district, 
having an area of 977 square mih's, with bid villages, and a population of 
168,403 according to the census of 186(3. H'he land revenue of the tahsll for 
the year 1860-70 is Es. 1,38,131. 

DEUXt — A town in the E.dlpur district, situated on the Great Rastern Eoad, 
twenty-four miles to the ^st ofEdlpur; is tlie head-quarters of the tahsll 
(sub-collectorate) of the sarn1^/n»]ne. * The fort, now in a dismantled condition, 
is known to bo of great anti(|uity. The Marathas made it their base of opera- 
tions in a.d. 1740-41, when they overran the Chhaitlsgarh country. Besides 
occupying the fort, tiny formed an intrenched camp on the high ground ou 
Avhich fhe town stands, and from which a. ch'ar view of the surrounding country 
is obtainable, thus rendering a surprise next to impossible. Dnig now con- 
tains about 500 hous(}tt [ind 2,200 iidiabitaiits. The cloths muinufactured here 
are celebrated tlrrougluAit the district for j^heir excellence. The public institu- 
tions are a tahslll, a police station-Uouse, a girls^ school, a town school, a post- 
office, a travellers^ r('sthoiiS(‘, and a dispensary. . • 

DG'DllI' — A rivcT rising in the Chhindwfirii district and flowing into the 
Narbadd after a course of some tifty miles. For the greater part its course it 
d«d.des ^ho Hoshangabad and Narsinghpur districts. It is crossed by a railway 
bridge near the village of Junhetu ip the Hoshangabad district. 

DUDHMATiA" — A small zamliidarl or chiefship in the* Chdndd district, 
situated seventeen miles south-east of Wair,igarh. It contains thirteen villages. 

DU]\4AGUDEM — The head-quarters of the Upper Goddvarl navigation 
works, distant about one hundred and twenty miles from Sironchd and one 
hundred and twenty miles from Eller. A magistrate resides here permanently, 
and the place has a post-office, telegraph office, and police station-house. There 
is regular communication wEh Eajumandri and the coast by river for six months, 
and more or less for the remainden of the year, by tramway for twenty miles to 
Gollagiulem, and thence by steamer or boat. The Church Mission Society have 
a branch establishment here, besides several schools in the village and in its 
vicinity. , • 
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EKA LA — A pleasantly situated and thriving village in tile Chdndd district, 
twenty miles south of'Brahtuaparf, possessing a very line irrigation-reservoir. 

ERzYN— -The chief village of a tract of the isame iiaiiie in the Sugar district, 
about forty-eight miles west of Sugar, lb contaius 107 houses, with 41() inhabi- 
tants. The following account of the antiquities for which it is famous was 
contributed by General Cunningham to the Journal of the Asiritic Society of 
Bengal* in August 1847 

“ Ehrin, in the Sugar territory, is now a village on the loft bank of the 
Bcena near its junction with the Betwah, about twenty-tive miles N.E. from 
Serong ; but it appears once to have been a town of some local repute. Small 
copper coins can still be found after each success ivo annual denudation of 
the mounds which mark its site; and several adjoining monuments of stone 
— remains peiliaps of an extensive integral series — make the place well 
known for many miles around. Some of the coins accompany this letter, 
but nothing perhaps can be made of them.t 

The most remarkable of tlie inonumental rcunains is V^ishiui, manifest 
. -as the Boar. The animal stanAs about ten feet high, with his snout in 
the air, and it is in length perhaps twelve feet. The body is carved all over 
with successive rows of small figures, having the short tunic and high cap or 
head-dress remarked at Oodehghir and Satchelf. A band, ornamented 
with human figures s(?atcd, encircles the neck of the animal. The tongue 
projects, and supports a humau figure erect on its tip. A young female, 
here as at Oodehghir, hangs by the m*m by iho right tusk, while the breast 
is occupied with an inscription, of wliich «P&9py Cas been made as accurately 
as its mutilated state and the shortness would allow .J 

The Boar itself is ill-shaped, but the human figures show more skill 
in design. 

To one side of this ' Owtar’ stands a four-armed divinity, twelve or 
fourtceu feet high. His habiliments are Indian ; that is, his loins are girt. 
Ho has a^igh cap or head-dress, while round his nock and reaching to his 
foot there is a thick ornainont.%1 cord resembling a modern ' boa,^ with its 
^ ends joined. The vestibule of a smalf cupola which once probably covered 
this statue is still standing. On these entrance columns are seen figures who 
wear the Juneeao or thread of the noble Indian races, in addition to the 
orriamehtal cord above described. Other devicqs consist of twisted snakes, 
suspended bells, of figures of elephants, fishes, frogs ; of women naked, 
recumbent, and giving suck to children ; and of seated Buddhas, There 
are also many faces of Satyrs filling bosses or compartments. 

Behind a small pillared teyiple there still stands a figure with the 
face perhaps of a lion, but with a human body and with human limbs. 

'^The above three figures form one row or series, with, however, 
other undescribed remains between them or beyond them. In front of 
them there are three figures of couching lions, and in front of these again 

* No. clxxxi. pp. 760, 761. 

t “ Small, square, and much worn copper corns, with the bodhi tree, swastica, and other 
Buddhist emblems.’* — [Eos.] 

X This inscription has been published, with a translation, in vol. vii. p. 632 of the Journal,** 
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are two columns, or rather one pillar and a fragment, and a small temple, 
half buried in the soil. The column has a broad base ; for about fifteen 
feet the shaft is scpiare, and for about ten feet more it is round. The bell 
capital, described at Satchoh, occupies perhaps two feat ; a second capital, so 
to speak, adds three feet more to the height, and forms a pedestal for a small 
double-fronted four-armcd*‘ statue. On this column there is likewise an 
inscription, which has been copied as well as time and decay would allow. 

Among the many figures carved on fiillen ^pillars, the use of the 
Junecao may be observed j and the whole of the remains are attributed to 
one Ilaja Behrac.^’ 

It may be added that those remains are principally interesting on account 
of the inscription on the column, from which the date of Buddhagupta, of the 
great Gupta line of Magadlni^ is established. 

F 

FATEHPU'R — A large village in tho Hoshangdbad district, situated on 
the. outer slope of tho low limestone hills which shut in tho Denwd valley just 
below the Maluideo mountain. The road .from Bdnkheri up to Pachmari passes 
through this place, which was formerly of some importance as being tho resi- 
dence of an old fiimily of Gond rajas, who hold a kind of semi-indopondent 
dominion over the surrounding country from tho days of the Mandla dynasty 
down to our own times. The present representatives of the line hold large pro- 
prietary estates in the neighbourhood, and still live at Fatehpdr, Tatia Topia 
passed this way to the Sdtpurds in 1858. 

FINGESWAR — A attiiched to the Raipur district, and situated 

thirty miles to the south of Rin^r. It is said to have been granted in a.d. 1579 
to an ancestor of the present family. It consists of eighty villages, and contains 
some valuable forests. Tho chief is by caste a Rjy-Gond. 

G 

GA'DARWA'RA' — Jlio western revenue subdivision or^tahsfl of the 
Narsinghpur district, having an area of 654*square miles, with 861 villages, and 
a population of 147,280 souls according to the c ensus of 1866. The lan,d 
revenue of the tahsil for the year 1869-70 is Rs. 1,70,884. Gadarwdrd is the 
most flourishing portion of the Narsinghpur district. 

GAT)ARWA'RA' — A flourishing commercial town in tho Narsinghpiir dis- 
trict, situated on an undulating piece of laud on tho left bank of the river Shakar, 
with two main streets’, which, though narrow, are well-kept. The supply 
of water is abundant, there being besides the river Shakar, which has a 
perennial stream, seven masonry and twienty-eight unlined wells. The popula- 
tion consists of 5,523 souls, the majority of whom are tradesmen and artisans. 
The preponderating castes are Brahmans, lldjputs, and Kurmls. Gddarwdrd is 
the centre of a brisk and extensive trade in cotton, salt, and grain. Kh^irw4 
cloth and ^^chhdntf^^ are manufactured here. Some of the bankers are known to 
be men of means, and among these may bo mentioned Seo Baksh and Mohanl41 
S^th, who have shown their public spirit by building a largo resthouse, at 
a cost of Rs. 5,825. The public offices of the fiscal and judicial officers and 
of the police inspector are in the small fortress on the banks of the Shakar, the 
outer walls of which are said* to have been built by a family of Gond-Rijpttts 
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for their own protection in the early part of tho Maratha rule. Government 
offices were built within the quadrangle by Lachhman Sahi on his appointment 
by Nawab Sudik All Khan, the governor of the province, as kamilvisddr of tho 
district, in Samvat 1^(33 (a.d. 1806). Thenceforward tho town rose in impor- 
tance, and the population and trade increased. Its position is commercially a 
good one, being situated on the bifurcation of the roads to flabalpur and 8i4gar. 
There is a boys^ school here of tho town scliool grade, with an English class. 
Two markets are held \veekly— one on Monday and the other on Friday. Tho 
station of Narsinghpilr is distant twenty-eight miles by th(> main road. 

GADHATRF — An afllnont of tho Sunilr in the Sagtir district. On tho 
ground at the coiifineiico of tho Gadhairi and Sniiar stands the town of 
Garhakotd, 

GAISA'BA'D — A village in tho Damoh district, on the road from llattd to 
Nagod, sixteen miles from tlio former place, on ftie left hank of tho Bairmu, 
It now contains only 237 lionses, with a population of 871- souls, but was an 
important placc.nimler tho Bundelas. An annual fair is still held here, and there 
are a police outpost and a government school. 

GANDAI— A chiofsliip attaclied to tho Raipilr district, lying at tho foot of 
the Saldtekrl hills, about fifty-six miles to tho north-west of Rafpilr. It was 
once much larger, but in a.d. 1828, by tlie sanction of tho lldyi of Nugpiir, the 
estate wa,s divided into tliree parts, ami given to the three sons of the former 
holder. This portion now consists of eighty -five villages only. The chief is by 
caste a Gond. * 

GANESGANJ — A small village in tlie Soon! district, with an oncamping- 
ground, situated on tlie Nortliern Rosid, 32. J miles to the north of Seonf. There 
is hero a bridge of five arches over tho Bijna. ^ ^ 

GANJATj — A stream in the iroshangdbmTdistrict, which rises in the Sdtpurd 
liills, agd after traversing the plain between 8con( and Hardii falls into the 
Moran, and so joins tlie Narbadfi. During tho rainy season it is a mpuntain- 
torrent, 'itiipassablo when the fiocAls are out, but for the rest of the y«ar it is a 
clear sliallow stream, flowing over a deep gravelly bed. 

GARIfAV— In the Jabalpfir district, once the capital of the Gond dynasty of 
Garhd Mandla, whose ancient keep, known as the Madan Mahal, still crowns the 
low granite range, along tho foot of which j;he town is built. These hills form a 
dfetached gr/3uppf about two miles in length, and the town extends itself for about 
the same distance. Tradition gives Garhd a great antiquity, and it probably 
existed beft^e the Christian era. Its decline in importance dates from the 
removal of the Gond dynasty to Singaurgarh, and subsequently to Mandla, The 
Mahal was built about a.d. 1100 by Madan Singh, and is now a ruin. UlTder 
it, to the west, is tho beautiful Gang.^ Sugar tank, and ftear it is the large sheet 
of water called the Baf Sagar. The trade of Garhd is insignificant, though the 
place consists of 1,015 houses, and has»4,126 inhabitants. There is an excellent 
government school here, numbering about 100 scholars ; and there was formerly 
a mint in which an inferior rupee called the Bald Shfihf was coined, which was 
current throughout Buudelkhand. The mint was in full operation when Mr. 
Daniel Leckie passed through the place in 1790. Garhd is 90 miles S.B. from 
Sdgar, 200 S.W. from Allahdbdd, 303 S. from A gra, and 273 W. from Mhow. 

GARHA'KOTA' — The chief town of a* tract of the same name in the Sdgar 
district, situated in an angle formed by the rivers Snndr and Gadhairi, about 
twenty-seven miles east of Sdgar, and two hundred and six miles south-west of 
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Allahdbdd, in nortli latitude 23° 47', and east longitude 79° 12'. It contains 
2,553 houses and 10,330 inhabitants, and has an elevation of about 1,435 feet 
above the sea. The place is supposed to have been founded by the Gonds about 
four hundred years ago, the whole of the adjacent country being also probably at 
the time under their rule. They remained in possession till about a.d. 1 629, when 
a Rajput rdjil named Chandra 8ii came down from llundelkhand and expelled 
them. He built the fort, which is now standing, between two small streams— 
the Gadhairi and Suiicir. His descendants retained the place tillA.i). 1703 when 
Ilirdo Sd, son of the famous Ihindohi chief Chhatra Sal/raja of Pannu, invaded 
the country and took the fort, giving the Rdjput chief in lieu the single village of 
Naiguwan in Rehli, which is still held on a quit-rent by one of his descendants 
named Guldb Bingh. Soon after this Hirdo Sa built another town east of the fort 
on the other side of the river, and called it after his own name — Hirde Nagar. 
Ho also improved and enlarged the fort and town. He died in a.d. 1 739, and 
for three generations after him the territory remained undisturbed. But in the 
year a.d. 1744, during the reign of Subha Singh, a younger brother named Prithvi 
Singh, who had failed in obtaining what he considered a proper share of the 
inheritance, invited the Peshwa to his assistance, promising that; if the territory 
should be recovered for him, a fourth of its re, venues sliould be paid regularly 
to that power. This being agnied on, troops were despatched, by whom Subha 
Singh was defeated, and Prithvf Singh s(;t up as ruler of the town and tract 
of Garhdkotil with other subdivisions adjoining. In a.d. 1810, when Mardan 
Singh, a descendant of Prithvi Singh, was in possession, tlio Rajtl of N4gpi1r 
invested the fort. After* some fighting Mardan Singh was killed, on which his 
son Arjun Singh begged assistance from Sindia, promising that if effectual 
relief was afibrded, one-half of tho territory should be ceded to him. Sind id 
acceded to those terms, and desp atched an army under the comtnand of Colonel 
Jean Baptiste. The latter deieaAd and put to flight the Niigpiir troops, and 
according to the stipulation retained possession of Mdltlion and Garhdkotd, 
leaving to Arjun Singh the country of Shdhgarh with other territory. Baptiste 
remained at Garhakotil for some time as governor of the fort. Some eight years 
after this, in a.d. 1819, Arjun Singh managed by treachery again to seize the 
fort. After he had been there, however, for about six months he was ejected by 
General Watson with a British force. The place was taken pcfssession of on 
behalf of Sindia, but tho " management of the country was carried on by the 
British, the revenues being annually accounted for to the Gwalior darbdr, till 
A.D. 1861, when an exchange of territories was effected, and SindiPs nominal 
possession was terminated. 

Garhdkotd is now one of the largest and most flourishing towiis'in the Sdgar 
dist^mt. It consists in fact of two towns, viz. Garhakotd and Hirdenagar, 
the former situated on, the west, and the latter on the cast, bank of the 
river Suniir. It is in Hirdenagar that all the trade of the place, which is 
considerable, is carried on; but Garbdkotd has always been the name of the 
combined towns. The chief articles ot' manufacture are red cloths called 
** 4dhi” and path!,” worn chiefly by women. Gur, or coarse sugar, is also 
largely produced and exported. Grain, especially rice and wheat, is also sent 
both north and south. A market is held here every Friday, and is well attended. 
The chief articles of sale are cattle, grain, and cloths, Native and English. 
A largQ fair is also held here yearly, generally lasting for six weeks, commencing 
from the 18th of January. It is essentially a cattle fair, and is usually attended 
by about 30,000 pooplp, who bring their cattle from Gwalior, Bhop^il, Bundel- 
khand, Ndgpilr, and most dis^tricts of the Central Provinces. Besides cattle, 
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fruit and eatables of every description, copper and brass-wares, and cloth of all 
kinds, are exposed for sale. According to an ancient custom a small fee is 
levied for the registration of sales of cattle at this fair. The total fees some- 
times amount to as mu**h as Rs. ^,000 per annum. 

The accompanying table exhibits the Imports and Exports of the town of 
Garhakotit for the year 1808-69 : — 


Articles. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity, j 

Value. 


Mds. 

Rs. » 

Mds. 

Rs. 

Cotton 

88 

1,810 

6,160 

83,897 

Sugar and gur 

1,375 

10,500 

549 

6,477 

Salt 

421 

3,980 

7,869 

5,183 

Wlioat 

.3,713 

9,253 

5,319 

15,949 

Rice 

2,261 

7,782 

507 

2,290 

Other edible grains 

4,708 

9,301 

6,414 

14,818 

Oil-seeds of all descriptions ... 

986 

2,599 

408 

1,303 

Metals and hardware 

226 

5,322 

, > 74 

2,890 

English piece-goods 

209 

14,743 

34 

4,551 

(’ouutry cloth 

113 

9,083 

588 

30,028 

Lac 

1 

10 

76 

673 

Tobacco 

327 ; 

■ 

34 

351 

Spices 










Country stationery 

i 125 . 

1,819 

108 

1,615 

Silk and silk cocoons 





IJyos 

• i()2 

1,442 

20 

• 215 

Hides and horns 

22 1 

790 

42 

570 

Opium 

i 

40 



Wool .♦. 

i 3 

91 

• 6 

113 

Timber and wood 

d83 

427 

• 144 

2,200 

Chee and oil 

461 

• 80,449 

' 541 

9,647 

( JoSoanuts 

215 

3,017 

2,463 



Miscellaneous 

4,617 

3,103 

17,912 

Total 

20,246 

1,69,583 

31,996 

2, 00, 682- 


No. , 

Rs. 

No. 

Rs. 

Horses 

35 

1,000 


• 

Cattle 

1,233* 

6^982 

245 

5,400 

>Sheep 

2,220 

2,275 

1,825 

2,173 

Total 

3,488 

10,257 

• 

2,070 

'7,573 

Grand Total 


1,79,840 

t 


2,08,255* 


25 CFG 
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Town duties have been collected in this town since the year 1855. The 
chafes for town police, conservancy, &c. are defrayed from the local funds 
thus raised. The public institutions here are a district post-office, and boys' 
and girls' schools. ^ , 

The fort is situated on a lofty eminence to the east of the town, between the 
rivers Sundr and Gadhairi. A natural moat is thus formed on three sides of jt, 
and on tho fourth side an artificial one lias been constructed. Tho place, both 
from its natural advantages, and tho solidity and excellcnco of its construction, 
must have been one of enormous strength, and without largo guns almost 
impregnable. Tho inner walls enclose a space of eleven acres, the greater part 
of which is covered with buildings and palaces. These are for tho most part now 
in ruins, as are also the outer walls and bastions. The latter were breached 
by Sir Hugh Eoso in 1858, ivhen the fort was taken, and were afterwards partly 
levelled by sappers. About two miles north of tho town, on the borders of a 
large forest (the Eamnd), there stand the remains of what appears to have 
been a largo summer-palaco built by the abovemen tioned rdjd, Mardan Singh. 
The most remarkable part of these ruins is a lofty tower to the north of the 
buildings, which is still standing in tolerable, preservation, although some of the 
lower part of the wall has fallen down. The ground-plan of this tower is almost 
square, each side measuring about fifteen feet. It is built in six stories, each 
one slightly tapering upwards. The total height amounts to about one hundred 
feet. There is a winding stone staircase the whole way up. Close by these 
ruins a largo flat-roofeli house was built in a.d. 1823 by Sir Herbert Maddock, 
then Agent to the Governor-General at Sdgar, as a kind of country residence. 
This has been lately placed in charge of the Forest department, by whom it is 
kept in repair. . * 

GAEHA^KOTA' EAMNA" — A forest of six square miles in extent, in the 
midst of a highly-cultivated country in tho Sdgar district. The character of 
the timber and the freedom of the indigenous growth prove the soil to be very 
favourjtble for teak. 

GAEHBORI' — The south-western pargana of the Brahmapuri tahsil in the 
Chdndd district, bounded on tho north by the Brahmapuri pargana, on the east 
by tho Brahmapuri and Rdjgarh pargana^s, on tho south by tho R^jgarh and 
Haweli parganas, and on the west by the parganas of Bhandak and Chimdr. 
Its area is about 576 square miles, and it contains 129 villages. It is very 
hilly, being intersected from north to south by four brar^hes of the Andh^rl ; and 
large tracts are covered with forest. The soil is chiefly red ; and tho cultivation 
< 5 pnsists of rice and sugarcane. This is par excelktice the lake pargana of 
Ch^ndd — ^the most picturesque, and the one best deserving the visit of a tourist. 
Here are found the Kohris (or Koris) in greatest numbers, too often dispossessed 
of the magnificent tanka their forefathers constructed ; and hero too the MduM 
abound. Mardthi is generally spoken*^ but in the south Telugu prevails. The 
chief places aro Sindewdhi, Talodhi, Hawargdon, Gunjewdhi, and Garhbori. In 
early times the Gdrhbori pargana was held by Mdnd chiefs, who subsequently 
were conquered by the Gonds, and tho pargana then became an appanage of tho 
Gond princes of Wairdgarh. 

GARHBORI' — A town situated sixteen miles north-north-west of Mdl, on 
a*branch of the Andhdrf. The houses cluster round a fortified hill in the 
centre, and the whole is enclosed by forest. A number of tho neighbouring 
landholders reside here, but the place is in a decaying state, and there is 
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little trade. A speciality of the town is a s^ri (native female garment) of a 
peculiar pattern, wliicli is only manufactured here * and the Garhbori p^n has 
a high reputation throughout the Ndgpdr province. In the vicinity are quarries 
of excellent freestone ajid limestone. Here are government schools for boys and 
girls, and a police outpost. 

* 

GARHCHIROLI' — A town in the Chdndll district, situated on the left bank 
of the Waingangd, twenty-three miles east-north-east of Mdl. 1 1 has 750 houses, 
and is the largest trading mart in the A'mbgiion pargana. About one-fourth 
of the population is Telinga, and the remainder ManUha. Rice and sugarcane 
are grown in the neighbourhood ; and the raanuhictures are chiefly cotton-cloths, 
tasar-thread, and carts. The trade is in cotton, cotton-cloths, tasar-cocoons 
and tasar-thread, jungle produce, carts, and salt. Here are government schools 
for boys and girls, and a police outpost. j 

GARH PIHRA' — A village in the Sjigar district, about seven miles to the 
north of Sdgar, before the foundation of which Garh Pdhrd was the principal 
place in this part of the country. 

GA'RHVI" — A river which rises near Chichgarh in the Bhanddra district,, 
and after a southerly course of about 150 miles falls into the Wainganga on its 
eastern bank, a little below Seoni in the Chundd district. There is a legend 
that this stream issued from the earth at the prayer of a holy man named 
Garga Rishi. , 

GAROLA' — A rent-free estate in the Sdgar district, about twenty-seven 
miles north of Sdgar, consisting of one viUage, with an area of 5,479 acres, and 
yielding a revenue of Rs. 880 per annum. Ti^ village is supposed to have 
been founded about four hundred years ago. if appears soon afterwards to have 
risen to some importance, and to have become the head-quarters of a tract of 
161 villages, including Khuraf, which, together with the tract of Eran, including 
fifty-two villages, was bestowed by the Emperor of Delhi on one R4o Kdm 
Chandra as a reward for his services. Shortly before the latter's death, Khuraf, 
with forty-four villages, was transferred by him to two of his relations (men- 
tioned under Khurai") , and nineteen other villages to his*son Dal Singh. When 
Rao Kdm Chandra died in a.d. 1705, Garold, with the remaining 180 villages, 
passed to his son Rdo Chandjd. On the •death of the latter, his eldest son 
Bahddur Sin^h obtained the tract of Eran, and the next son, Bishan Singh, that 
of Garold, with ninety-eight villages. The former of these was driven out of 
Erau soon after this by tho Nawab of Kurwdrf, and came to live with his 
brother. In tho year 1746, soon after tho acquisition of Sdgar by tho Mardthiis, 
the Peshwd resumed all tlie villages belonging to Bishan Singh, giving him back * 
nine, with Garold, on a quit-rent. After the cession of Sdgar in 1818 the exaction 
of this rent. was discontinued by Government, and in lieu eight villages were 
resumed, and Garold was secured rent-free to Hindd Pat and Bhabhdt Singh,, 
tho sons of Bishan Singh. Shortly afterwards, on account of Hindd Pat's 
character, tho village was assigned to his brother,* an assignment of land being 
made to Hindd Pat for maintenance, Bhabhdt Singh died in 1826, and tho 
village was soon after bestowed on bis son Balwant Singh and his heirs rent-free. 
The village of Garold contains 418 liousos and 1,048 inhabitants. It is pf ' 
tolerable size, and contains a small fort and the remains of several old buildings^ 
The whole is surrounded by a stone waU. To the east of tho village there iS a 
large lake of seventy-six acres in extent. The about is very fertile, and 
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yice is largely produced close to the lake. Mangoes and plantains also flourish 
here. There is a government school for boys in the village. 

GAUIt — A river rising in the Mandla district and emptying itself into the 
Narbadd near Silwfi. It has in the Jabalpdr district a westerly course. 

GAURJHA/MAE — A lavge village in the Sdgar district, about twenty- 
seven miles to the south of Sdgar, and nine miles to the south-west of Rehli. 
The road from the latter place lies through dense jungle. This is an ancient 
village, and is said to have been established by the Gonds, who once held Deori 
and tho Panj-Mahdl. There are excellent government schools here for boys and 
girls, and a good encamping-ground in a grove of mango trees. 

GEWARDA^ — A chiefship in the Chdndd district, situated fifteen miles 
north-north-east of AVairdgarh, and attached to tho Wairdgarh pargana. It 
nominally contains fifty-six* villages, but a largo number of these are waste. 
It is of comparatively modern origin, being a Mardthd grant. 

GHANS01\—A village in tho Sconf district, some sixty-four miles to the 
north-east of Seoul, on the direct road from Barg! and Khalautd. Here are 
tho remains of some forty or fifty temples, very elaborately ornamented with 
sculptures carved in a beautiful sandstone, Tho bldgpiir museum possesses 
specimens representing the incarnations of Vishnu. The village is now quite 
insignificant. There is a police post here. 

GIIATKU'L^ — The southern pargana of the Mill tahsll in the. Chdndd 
district, is bounded on tho north by the Hawell and Rdjgarh parganas, 
on tho east by the AVaingangd, and on the south and west by the Wardhd. It 
contains an area of about 368 squar,e miles, and has eighty-ono villages. Tho 
western half is very hilly, the«iorth, west, ami centre aro covered with 
heavy forest, the cultivated tracts being chiefly along tho Waingangd. In the 
vicinity of tho rivers the soil is mostly black loam, and in the centre and 
north red or sandy. Rico, sugarcane, and wheat are the chief products. The 
people *arG principally Telingas, but in moSt cases speak Marathi or Hindi in 
addition to their own tongue. The chief places aro Ddblid, Talodhl, and Tohgdon. 
This pargana in tho beginning of the present century was continually overrun 
by plunderers from tho opposite side of tho Wardhd, and niiinerous villages 
were in consequence deserfed, and have remained desolate to this day. 

GHATKUTj — A village in tho Chdndd district, situated at tfio junction* of 
tho Andharl and Waingangd, twelve miles north-north-east of Ddbhd. This 
was formerly the pargana town, but is now only a moderate-sized,, village. 

GHES — A chiefship attached to the Sambalpilr district, situated some fifty 
miles west and a little south of the town of Sambalpdr. The area is from ten 
to twelve square miles, of which about threo-fifths aro cultivated. It consists 
of nineteen villages, and the population amounts to 5,333 souls, chiefly of the 
agricultural classes, such as Koltds, Bihjhdls, Gonds, and Klionds. Rice is the 
staple product. Tho principal village is Ghes, with a population of 652 souls. 
There is a fine school-house in course of erection hero at which some 130 
pupils aro receiving instruction. 

Tho chief’s family aro Binjwdrs (or Binjdls) and were much mixed up in the ^ 
Surendra Sdi rebellion. Kurgal Singh, uncle of the present chief, remained in 
outlawry several years after tho amnesty had been proclaimed. He was captured 
in 1865, and wu-s hanged for murder. His father was also transported in 1864, 
and died while nndergoingesentence. * 
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^GHISRr— A river in the BdMghdt district. It rises in the hills to the 
north-east of the Dhansud pargana, and, flowing due south through the Hattii 
pargana, empties itself into the B^gh, within five miles of the junction of the 
latter with the Waingjjngd. 

GHOT — A chiefship in the Chdndd distnct- 5 -{see '^Aliiri^^), 

GHOT— The principal village of the Arpalli and Ghot pargana, in the ' 
Chdndd district, is a thri^ving place, with government schools for boys and girls. 

GHUGHRI'— A picturesque spot at tho junction of the Bnrhner and the 
Hdlon in the Mandla district. The village itself is but small, but there is an 
excellent encamping-ground on tho banks of the river under a grove of mango 
trees. The estate, comprising ninety-eight villages, was given to Lachhmi 
Parshdd, a Brdhman, who behaved very well in tho ciisturbances of 1857-58. lie 
was also presented with a sword of honour. 

GHUGU'S — A largo village in tho Chdnda district, thirteen miles west of 
Chdridd, with abundant shade, and possessing remains which shoV it to have boon 
formerly a place of importance. It has three temple-caves, and in their vicinity 
are some carved stones, apparently *meant to represent animals, but so weather- 
worn that the intention of the sculptor can only bo guessed at. Near the 
village, about the end of tho seventeeth ccntuiy, occurred a battle between the 
Gond king lldm Shah and the insurgent princes Bdgbd, A gbd, and Rdgbd. 
A "gbd .fell on tho field, where his tomb is still to bo soen; and in tho neigh- 
bourhood is the Ghord Ghat,^' so called from Bdgbd^s fabled leap across the 
Wardhd. On the bank of this river, between Ghugiis and Clisinddr, a scam of 
coal thirty-three feet thick crops out on tlip surface, and a sliaft has been sunk, 
from which coal has been taken out for trial onjljrr railway . 

GHUTKU' — A town ton miles north-west of Bilaspilr in tho Bildspiir 
district, containing a population of 2,000 souls, chiefly weavers. Cotton and 
silk cloths are manufactured here #to a considerablo extent, and the cenpm unity 
is in a fairl/ flourishing condition. Although tho town is said to have been 
established by the Gonds in tho remote past, there are no indications of anti- 
(juity in the vicinity, nor objects of interest to attract the visitor. 

GILG A'ON— A zamindarl or cBiefship attache J to tho Ahnbgdon pargana 
o^the Chdndu district. Its extreme dimensions are twenty-six miles by sixteen, 
but it only contains twelve villages, as most of tho area is hill and forest. 
There is some good timber, mostly sdl and bijesdl. The tenure is said to be 
ancient. * 

. 

GIRAR — A town in the Hinganghdt tahsil of the Wardhd district, thirty- 
seven miles south-east of Wardhd. It gains much local importance from the 
shrine of the Musalmdn saint, Shekh Khwdja Farid, on the top of tho hill 
close by, which attracts a continual flow C)f devotees, Hindd as well as Musalmdn. 
The story goes that Khwdja Farid was born in Hindustdn, and that after 
wandering about for some thirty years as a fakir ho came and settled on the 
Girar hill about tho year a.d. 1244. Several fantastic legends have grown np 
in celebration of tho power which ho gained by his devotions, but the only one 
worth mention is that by which the zeolitic concretions on the Girar hill are 
accounted for. These are said to bo the petrified cocoanuts and other articles 
of merchandise belonging to two travelling traders who mocked the saint, on 
which he turned their whole stook-in-trade into stones as a punishment. They 
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implored his pardon, and he created a fresh stock for them from dry leaves, 
on which they were so struck by his power that they attached themselves per- 
manently to his service ; and two graves on the hill are said to be theirs. The 
hill bears the appearance of having once been fortified, aqd indeed a solitary hill 
of this descrJption, rising like a truncated cone from the plain around, is well 
fitted for a stronghold. Local? tradition says that the walls were built by a 
’ worshipper at the shrine, in fulfilment 'of a vow that he would do so if God 
granted him a son. But this is probably a mere fable Jo increase the honour of 
the saint, for the remains of the fortification seem older than the shrine. The 
shrine of Girar absorbs the revenues of five villages ; in Marathd times it also 
received considerable grants of money. Girar itself, however, is not among the 
number. It is a small municipality, with a population of 1,836 souls ; and has a 
police outpost, a good village school, and a weekly market. 

GIROD— A small and insignificant village in the Bih^spdr district, contain- 
ing some sixty huts, with a population of 200 or 300 souls. It is situated 
fifty miles south-east of Bildsp dr, on tho south bank of the Malidnadf and on 
the borders of tile Sondkhan estate. The spot itself has no peculiar attraction, 
but hero originated the religious reformation of the Chamdrs of Chhattisgarh— 
( see Chhattfsgarh and Bildspdr 

GODA'V’ARI' — Of the whole course of this river, which is some 900 miles 
in length, about 150 miles border the Central Provinces to the south-west. 
Regarding the earlier part of the fiver’s course it will be sufficient here, to say 
that it rises near Ndsik, on the eastern declivity of the western ghdts, and flows 
south-east and east for some 650 miles through the Bombay presidency and the 
Nizdm’s territories, until it is joined l^y the Prarihitil at Sironchd, in the Upper 
Goddvari district. The portio^f it touching on these provinces has been thus 
described by Sir. R. Temple, ’^ose ^account, it should be premised, commences 
from the highest point of the projected navigation system, viz. at the Falls of 
the river Wardha : — 

" Starting then from the Falls of the Wardhd near’Hiflganghdt the 
voyager would see on the right hand the wild hilly country of the Nizdm’s 
dominions, and on the left, or British side, a broad level* valley covered 
with cultivation. Further down the rj.ver, past the junction of the Pain- 
gangd, as the third or upper b?.rrior is approached, the rich valley on the 
left becomes narrower and narrower, more and more trenched upon by hill 
and forest, till it is restricted to a fringe of cultivation along the river’s 
bank ; while on the right hand the country somewhat improves, and, though 
^ still hilly, is more open. The junction of the Waingauga is hidden from 
view by the hills. The barrier itself lies closed in by rocky hills and dense 
forests, a narrow strip being left on the right bank, along which the tram- 
road or the canal is to pass. Below the barrier the river is called the 
Pranhftd, On the left, or British side, the hills at first arrange themselves 
in picturesque groups, one of which has been compared by some to the 
group of Seven Mountains (Sieben Gebirge) on the Rhine, and after that 
continue for many miles almost to overhang the river, sometimes display- 
ing the fine foliage and blossoms of the teak tree down to the water’s edge. 
On the opposite or Nizdm’s bank the moat noticeable feature is the mouth 
of the Bibrid stream, justly noted for its beauty. Further down, on the 
British side, ihe only point of note is Sironchd, with its old fort overlooking 
the water; the country continuing to be billy or jungly with patchM P? 
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cultivation. But on the opposite or foreign side the junction of the Goda- 
vari Proper causes great tongues of land and broad basins to be formed, all 
which are partially cultivated, and are dotted over by such towns as Chindr, 
Mantdni, Mahddeojidr, and the sacred Kdleswar. Tlien the hills, of some 
variety and beauty, cluster thick round the second or middle barrier. 
This junction of the Indrdvati also is concealed from view by the hills. 
Below this, on the British side, long ranges of hills, rising one above the 
other, run almost parallel with the river, till the junction of tho Tdl is 
reached. On the Opposite or Nizdm^s side again tho country is more 
cultivated and open, and marked by the towns of Nagaram and Mangam- 
poth. Below tho latter place again tho sacred hill of Kutab Giitta rises into 
view, immediately opposite to Dumagudem, on tho British bank, where tho 
head- quarters of the navigation department are established, l^roceeding 
downwards at the first or lower barrier, the^ country is comparatively 
level on both sides, and this barrier is far less formidable tliau tho two 
, preceding ones. Below the barrier, down to the junction of the Sabarf, the 
prominent object on the British side consists of the small hills of Bhadrd- 
challam, crowned with cupolas, cones, and spires of Hindd temples. On 
the opposite or Nizamis side is that Tank region already mentioned, which 
extending inland some 250 miles to beyond Warangal, the capital of ancient 
Telingana, is marked by the remains of countless works of agricultural 
improvement, attesting a wisdom in tho past not known to the Native 
dynasties of the present. 

Near the junction of tho Sabarf the Goddvarf river scenery begins 
to assume an imposing appearance. Hitherto as it passed each barrier, and 
gained the successive steps in its course, the river has been increasing in 
width, generally being about a mile* brojjjJ^' and sometimes oven 2^ miles. 
Here also the whole range of the eastern ghdts comes fully into view, 
some 2,500 feet high, bounding tho whole horizon, and towering over all 
the lessor and detached hills that flank the river. Passing the Sabarf 
junction 4;he Goddvarf becomel more and more contracted and ppwsed on 
either side by tho spurs of the main range, till at length it forces a passage 
between tljpm, penetrating, by an almost precipitous gorge, through the 
heart of tho mountains that mark the frontier of ^tLo Central Provinces. 
It is at this gorge that tho sconSry of this river has been justly compared 
• to that of the Rhine. Imprisoned for some twenty miles between the hills, 
the river flows in a narrow, but very deep channel, with a current that 
sometimes lashes itself into boiling whirlpools. Then escaping from its 
imprisonment, the mass of water spreads itself over a broad smooth surface, 
resembling a lake surrounded with hills and dotted with islands, seme 
pf which are surmounted with Hindd temples. Then finally emerging 
from the hills it forms itself into one mighty stream between flat 
cultivated banks, till passing by tjie Madras station of Rdjdmandrf, and 
approaching the Great Dhawaleswaram Anicut, it breaks off into those 
numerous channels which permeate the Delta. At Dhawaleswaram there 
commences that network of canals which not only irrigate the lands, but 
also afford perfect navigation to the seaport of Cocanada.^^ 

GOLLAGUDBM— -A small village on the bank of the Goddvarf in the 
Upper Goddvarf district, twenty miles below* Dumagudem ; only important as 
being the point at which the steamers and boate belongiig to the Upper 
tjodavari navigation works take in and deliver eargo. There is a sxnall 
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inspection bungalow here, belonging to the public works department, which 
travellers are allowed to occupy. 

GOND-TJMRr — An estate in the Bhanddra district, consisting of ten 
villages, situated from five to ten miles north-east of Sdngarhi, and containing 
much jungle'and waste land. The area is 17,715 acres, of which 2,862 only are 
cultivated. The population numbers 2,282 souls, chiefly Gonds and Dhers. 
The present . chief is a Brdhman. Gond-Umri'is the only largo village, and 
possesses an indigenous school. Near tho village of K^kna on this estate there 
is a banidn tree in full vigour, and of remarkable size, being capable of sheltering 
at least one hundred and fifty men. Tho forests generally are of little value. 

GOSALPUll — An ancient and considerable village in the Jabalpdr district, 
on the roa^l to Mirzapur, .about 19 miles N.E. from Jabalpur. There are a 
government school and police post hero. On the high downs surrounding the 
village a house has been erected, which is much used by the European residents 
of J abalpur for change of air. Gosalpdr is mentioned in an old narrative of 1 790 , 
as a largo and plean place,^' and it still maintains its reputation. 

GUMGzl^ON — A small town in tho Ndgpdr district, on the left bank of 
tho Wand river, twelve miles south of Ndgpdr. Its population amounts to 3,842 
souls, and is mostly employed in agriculture, though a considerable quantity of 
cotton-cloth is manufactured by the Koshtis. Tho municipal funds have been 
spent by the town committee in making a street through tho town,, in building 
and supporting a school and in improving the bazars. Near tho police quarters, 
in a commanding position overhanging the river, are tho remains of a very con- 
siderable Mardtha fort, and near this is a fine temple of Ganpati, with strongly- 
built walls ,of basalt facing the riveri Both fort and temple were erected by 
Chimd Bdi, 'wifo of Rdjd Raghoji^II., who may bo said to have founded the town, 
and since whoso time this esSie hm continued in tho direct possession of the 
Bhonsld family. 

GUNDARDEHr — A chiefship attachec^to the Rdipdr district, containing 
fifty-twO villages, which cover an area of about eighty or ninety square miles. 
It lies in the northern portion of the Bdlod pargana, and is surrounded on all 
sides by khdlsa villagee. It contains no jungle, and is generallycwell cultivated, 
tho population and crope being similar to t}iose in tho cultivated portion of the 
district. Tho estate has been in ..the possession of tho present chief s family 
for three hundred years. He is by caste a Raj-Kanwar. . * 

GUNJEWA'HI' — A large village in tho Chdndd district, twenty-six miles 
south of Brahmapurl, possessing a fine tank. The inhabitants are ‘almost wholly 
ToJingas. It has a police outpost, and government schools for boys and girls. 
About two miles from Gunjewdhi is the Tdtoli hill — ^a long low ridge from which 
iron-ore is quarried. 

GUNJI ^ — A hill near Sakti, in the* Bildspur district, of local interest and 
sacredness. 

GURAYYA^ — A river which forms part of the boundary between the Damoh 
and Jabalpdr districts. It rises at Katangi in tho Jabalpur district, and after a 
devious course of about thirty miles flows into tho Bairmd. 

GWA'RI'GHAT — In the Jabalpdr district. Here the Narbadd is crossed 
on the main road^etween Jabalpdr and Ndgpdr about five miles from the former^ 
The river is ford^le durir^ part of the cold weather, and all the. hot se^pi^ 
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but in the rains it is a rapid torrent more than fifty feet in depth. Here there 
is a post for collecting duties on timber, which is floated down from the Mandla 
forests. 

H * 

$ 

HA'LON — A river which rises about eight or ten miles to the south of the 
Chilpigh^t in the Maik^al range, and after a northerly course of some sixty 
miles through the BdMghdt and Mandla districts Hows into the Burhn^r. The 
average elevation of its valley is about 2,000 feet. It is not to be confounded 
with the comparatively unimportant stream of the Alon. 

HA'MP — A stream in the Bil^spdr district, having its rise in the Pandarid 
hills. It flows south and east through the PandariJ chiefship and the Mungoli 
pargana, and then forma for several miles the boundary lino between Rulpur and 
Bildspdr, finally falling into the Sconath near Ndndghdt. 

HANDIA^ — An old Mohammadan town in the Hoshnftigdbdd district, 
formerly the head-quarters of a sarkdr or district under Akbar^s rule. It had 
a handsome stone fort on the riveH, said to have been built by Ilosliang Shah 
(rliorl of Mdlwd, but now dismantled, llandid was on the old highroad from tlio 
Deccan to A'gra, and was once a large and flourishing place, of which the extent 
• may still bo traced by the ruins scattered for some distance along the bank 
of the Narbadd. On the withdrawal of the Moghal offhsials, about a.d. 1 700, 
and the construction of a straightor and better road across the Vindhya hills 
via Indore, it fell into ruin, and its present population is only 1,992 souls. There 
wore here once a large number of J uldhds, or Mohammadan weavers, but they 
have all emigrated. The place was given uj^to the British by the Mardthda 
in 1817. 

HARAI' — This is the most important of the hill chiefships or zaminddris, in 
the north of the Chhindwdrd district. It lies mainly in the mountainous tract 
to the north of Amarwdrd, but a portion lies below the ghdts leading into the 
valley of the Narbadd. The chief's residence is a moderate-sized masonry fort in 
the lowland tra«t. The estate comprises ninety-one villages, of which eighty-six 
are inhabited. The chief, who^ is a jGrond, receives an* allowance of Rs. 6,000 
per annum from Government, in commutation of certain privileges formerly 
enjoyed by him. 

HA BAT — A village in the Damoh district. It was a place of some impor- 
tance under tile Bundelds, but is now only noticeable for some Mohamm^an 
tombs, and a waterfall of the Sundr, on the left bank of which the village 
stands. It is three miles south-west of Hattd, and about twenty miles north of 
Damoh. 

HARD A' — The western revenue subdivision or tahsil in the Hoshangdbdd 
district, having an area of 2,001 square miles, with 409 villages, and a popula- 
tion of 120,546 souls according to the census of 1866. The land revenue for 
the year 1869-70 is Rs. 1,29,761-0-3. 

HARD A' — The chief town in the subdivisioij of the same name in the 
Hoshangdbdd district. It is on the highroad to Bombay, and has risen on 
the ruins of Handid, which is twelve miles off. Under the Mardthd government 
Hardd was the residence of an dmil or governor, and on th^ opening of the 
campaign in 1817 Sir John Malcolm established hei# the head-quarters of the 

26 CPG 
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army under his command. Since the cession in 1844 a resident assistant 
commissioner has held special charge of the subdivision, aided by a tahslld^r 
holding subordinate criminal, civil, and revenue jurisdiction. This was already 
a thriving place when the country was .ceded, and since then a good deal has 
been done for its improvement. Its principal street is broad and well built, 
and a handsome market-plaie has been laid out, surrounded by substantial 
houses. In 1864 a dam was thrown across the river close by, which secured 
a good and convenient water-supply to the people. ^ These and many other 
improvements were carried out by Mr. J. F. Beddy, who resided as assistant 
commissioner at Harda for several years, and to whose activity and practical 
^ resources the town owes very much of its prosperity. There is a railway station 
here. The principal trade is in the export of grain and oil-seeds. The popula- 
tion amounts to 7,499 souls. 

HASDU' — A stream which, rising amid the hills of M4tin, flows nearly 
due south till it joins the Mahanadi, eight miles east of Seorinar^in, in the 
BiMspdr district.. Owing to many barriers in its course this river is very rarely 
navigable. In high floods boats of fair size can ascend from the Mahdnadi 
fifteen or twenty miles, but as the country jn the vicinity of the river is wild 
and sparsely populated, boats laden with merchandise rarely ascend. In the 
hot and cold weather months Hasd4 is a very insignificant stream. 

IIA'THrBA'Er — A state forest of about fifteen square miles in extept,* 
in the Bildspdr distrief, lying along the Jonk river, twenty miles from Seori- 
nardin. There is some fine teak still remaining here, and a plantation of teak 
lately formed gives very fair promise of success. 

. IIATTA" — A chiefship in the Bdldghdt district, originally part of the 
Kdmthd chiefship, which was ‘bcr’towbd upon a Kunbi family about a.d. 1750, 
and on their rebellion, in 1818 was'^tanted to the Lodhi family in whose posses- 
sion it now is. The prosperity of the Hatta chiefship is entirely due to the 
grantee, who is still alive, and though more J;han one hundred years old, retains 
his faculties, to an extraordinary extent. The estate covers an area of 134 
square miles, of which sixty-six are under cultivation; and contains seventy- five 
villages, - . 6 

HATTA' — A town in the Baldghat district, well situated on a piece of 
high ground studded with mango-groves, about eighty miks to the north-east 
of Bhandfira, and eight miles to the east of the Waingangl The fort, which 
now encircles the residence of the zamindar, is a relic of the Gond days, when 
the surrounding plains, now well cultivated, were covered with thick jungle. 
The present zamindar, Ganpat Ruo, who was created an honorary magistrate in 
1865, has done much for the town. In the centre ho has erected a good 
school-house, and contiguous to it a spacious dispensary ; he has also improved 
the town roads, and keeps up a regujar conservancy establishment. Close to 
the entrance of the fort is a remarkably fine baoll (a well with sloping descent 
to the wkter), which was constructed by the former Kunbl zamindar, Chimnfi 
Patel. At the last census the inhabitants numbered 2,655 souls. There is UP 
trade peculiar to Hattd, the inhabitants being chiefly agriculturists of the Kunbi> 
Lodhi, Go^rd, and Rangdrl castes. 

HATTA' — The northern revenue subdivision or tahsll in the vDamoh 
district, having an area of 1,007 square miles, with 546 villages, and a poptt- 
lation of 1 1 5,1 18 souls aciording to the census of 1866. The land revenue fpr 
---the year 1869-70 is Rs. 1,20,107. 
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HATTA' — TLe Lead-quarters of the subdivision of the same name in the 
Damoh district. It has always been a place of some importance. The Gonds 
had a fort here, near the north gate, of which scarcely anything now remains. 
A secoftd and larger fcrt was erected here in the seventeenth century by the 
BundeMs, who then ruled in this part of the country, and was afterwards 
enlarged by the Mardth^s. When the district wfts ceded to the British in 1818 
the head-quarters were established here, and were not removed until 1835. The 
public buildings are a tajisllf or sub-collector’s office, a police station, a dispen- 
sary, a sardi, and a fine government school-house. There is a market twice a 
week, and a considerable trade in red cloth, which is manufactured for export to 
Bundelkhand and elsewhere. The population amounts to 7,100 souls. Hattd is 
situated on the right bank of the Sundr, twenty -four miles north of Damoh, one 
hundred and seventy miles south-west of Allahdbdd, and sixty-one north-east 
of Sdgar. Latitude 24° 8' north, longitude 79° 40'‘east. 

HAWELI' — Is the western pargana of the Mill talisfl, in the Chdndd 
district, and is bounded on the north by the Bhdndak and G^rhborl parganas, 
on the east by the Rdjgarh and Ghdtkdl parganas, on the south by the Wardhd 
river, and on the west by the Warjlhd and the bhdndak parganas. Its area is 
about 448 square miles; and it contains 102 villages. On the north-east and, 
east the country is hilly, and more than half of the pargana north and oast is 
covered with dense jungle. The Virai intersects it from north to south, and 
thO Andhdri flows in a south-easterly direction along its eastern boundary. The 
soil in the vicinity of the Wardlid is black loam, and iif other parts san^ and 
somewhat stony. The language spoken is chiefly Marti thi. Dliandji Kunbfs 
form the largest agricultural class. Clulndil is the only large town in the 
pargana. • ^ • 

HINAUTA' — A large market- villag^^dti^the Damoh district, thirty miles 
north-east of Damoh and ton miles from Hatbl, on the highroad to Ndgod. It 
contains 389 houses, with a population of 1,154 souls, and has a considerable 
grain-trade with Bundelkhand. There arc here a government scho(5l and an 
encamping-ground for troops. 

^ HINDORM' — The third town in importance in the Damoh district, situated 
nine miles north-east of Damoh. It is held in ubdri ^or quit-rent tenure) by 
Urnrdo Singh, a Biindeld. During the mutiny of 1857 the inhabitants of this 
village rose in rebellion, and burnt all the records and public offices in Damoh. 
The place was reduced by a small body of troops from S%ar ; and the fort, 
then in a good s^ate of preservation, was demolished. The town contains 1,135 
houses, and a population of 3,600 souls. Tho inhabitants, who are ma^ly 
Lodhis by caste, still maintain the bad reputation acquired by them in 1857. 
A very fine description of betel leaf, called ‘^desfl bangk,” is here cultivated by 
Mochis. A weekly market is held on Tuesdays. There are hero a police station 
and a government school. * 

HINGANGHAT — The south-eastern revenue subdivision of the* Wardhd 
district, having an area of 722 square miles, with 415 villages, and a popuktion 
of 93,680 according to the census of 1866. The land revenue of the tahsil for 
1869-70 is Rs. 1,45,057. ^ ^ 

HINGANGHA'T — A large trading to^ in the Wardhd district, situated 
twenty-one miles south-east of Wardhi The following table shows the Imports 
and Exports of tho fown for 1868-69 : — 
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HingangLdfc cotton Las established for itself a name in the mercantile 
world, and is admittedly ono of the best staples indigenous to India- It is 
properly speaking the produce of the rich Wardhii valley, brought for sale to the 
Hinganghdt market ; but a good deal of the cotton known in Bombay as Hin- 
ganghiit is not iiDally produced in the neighbourhood of the town, but is grown 
elsewhere, and attracted to Hingangh^t by the ready market there found : 
thus some inferior stuff goes into the market as Ilinganghit. The best foreign 
cotton is that brought from Edalub^d in the Haidardbdd territory, where the 
growth of the Paingapg^ valley is collected. This cotton is reckoned quite*a9 
good as the Hinganghdt staple, and is eagerly sought after. Messrs. Warwick 
& Co. have established an agency hero, with capacious iron -roofed warehouses, 
and a stock of full and half-presses ; and they press for shipment direct to 
Ifnglaud. The principal native traddrs areMarwdris, many of whom have large 
transactions, and export to Bomuaji^and elsewhere on their own account. But 
the greater number merely act as middlemen between the cultivators and the 
largo merchants, buying up the cotton at tho villages and smaller marts, and 
introdu(Kng it on speculation into the Hiuganghdt market, l^he municipil 
committee have opened a large gravelled market-place and storage-yard for 
general use, with raised platforms, and scales for weighing the cotton. Bound 
this yard are ranged* the ginning-sheds and prfvate cotton -finclosui’os of ^he 
native traders, but these at present are infere temporary structures of bamboo- 
work. The committee contcmpla’te erecting permanent structures of safer 
materials, and letting them to the traders. Meanwhile tho lattfer are obliged 
to provide small reservoirs for water in their enclosures, and these are kept 
full from funds provided by the cotton department. The rngnic^ipel committee 
hare further erected two half-presses in the cotton-yard ; but the natives, rather, 
than take the trouble of entertaining pressmen and finding their own ropes and 
gunnies, prefer to mako over their cotton to Messrs. Warwick & Co. to be full 
or half-pressed for them, at so much a bale. 

The^ chief native resident of Ilinganghdt is the khildtk^r, Rdm R^O» He 
traces his origin to Puna, where, about ninety years ago, his ancestors were 
attached to tho court of the Poshwfi, their service being “m^nkari,^' or personal 
attendance on the Peshwd. They wore summoned thence by Bdjd Baghoji 
Bhousld of Ndgpdr, and after holding various offices, obtained one- fourth of 
these town lands, which they had reclaimed froin the jungle. Their descendants 
now hold several villages and a cash pension. The population of Hinganghdt 
amounts to 8,500 souls, chiefly traders of all kinds or their servants, weavers, 
-**ad day-labourers. The ofctroi collections for the three years 1866-66, 1866-67# 
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aud 1867.68 let respectively for Rs. 61,600, Rs. 45,000, and Rs. 45,100. 
The last-mentioned farm was only for eleven months. The money has been 
expended principally in laying out streets, avenues, and shop .frontages for New 
Hinganghat. Old Hmganghat was a straggling, ill-arranged town, liable to be 
flooded by the river Wand during the monsoon. The new town has been laid 
out onAe rising ground to the south of the old tbwn in broad parallel streets^ 
marking off rectangular blocks. Of the total population, about three-fifths, 
including all the principajl traders and more respectable residents, live in the new 
city, while the remainder cling to the old town. . One main reason of this is 
the difficulty of procuring water in Now Hinganghdt. Springs have, however, 
recently been struck to the west of the new town, and there is now every prospect 
of a good water-supply throughout the year. The people in New Hinganghdt 
are fast becoming attached to the place, which, with its broad clean streets and 
rising avenues, begins to present quite an attractive appearance. The zild (or 
chief) school of the district is at Hinganghdt, and here both English and Verna- 
cular are taught up to’ an advanced standard. A female school has also been 
opened here, but lias not as yet met with much success. Hinganghdt contains 
a tahsil office, a furnished travellers^ bungalow, a large sardf, with several good 
rooms in it reserved for Europeans^, where travellers may halt three days free of 
charge, and a dispensary, with a range of hospital buildings after the standard 
plan. 

’ HINGNr — A town in the Huzdr tahsfl of the Wardhd district, about 
sixteen miles to the north-east of Wardhd, founded ^fliout 150 /ears ago by 
Eagheundth Pant Sdbadar, grandfather of the present mdlguzdr. A largo masonry 
fort, two temples, two large houses, twenty-one wells, and three hundred 
fine mango and tamarind trees, remain* to attest the energy of the founder. 
In the time of the Pindhdri disturbances tJ^p^chen mdlguzdr held the fort with 
two hundred of his own followers. TEo population of Eingnf is 3,061, of 
whom about a fourth are cultivators and another fourth weavers. An annual 
fair is held here on the second day of the EoH, aud the weekly qjarket on 
Fridays is well attended. A government village school has been established 
here. 

HIRAN— A small but deep and rapid river, risiqg in latitude 23® 30' and 
longitude 80® 26'. After a coursc*of more than one hundred miles it falls into 
the Narbadd^ at Sdnkal, in latitude 23*^ 4'*and longitude 79° 26'. Its general 
course is south-west. 

HI'RA'PU'R — A village in the extreme north-east of the Sdgar district 
on the road from Shdhgarh to Cawnpore. There are here an eucamping-grQjmd 
and a staging bungalow. Iron-ore is found in thb neighbourhood ; and the 
reserved government forest of Tigord lies to the north-east of the village. 

HIRDENAGAR— A large and populous village in the Maridla district. 
It was founded by the Rdjd Hirde Shah about a.d. 1644. An annual fair is held 
hereon the banks of the Banjar, at which there was an attendance m 1868 of 
25,000 persons. The value of the merchandise exposed for sale was estimated^ 
at Rs. 1,14,250, and the value of that sold at Rs. 79,524. 
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A district forming a portion of the Narbada valley/ lying entirely on the left 

^ bank of the river, and including some large tracts 

General desenpfon. 

by the territories of Bhopal, Sindia, and Holkar, from which it is separated by 
the Narbadd. On the east the Diidhi river divides it from the Narsinghpiir 
district. On the west it adjoins the Nim^r district, the boundary being the 
Chhotd Tawd river, which flows into the Narbadd — a stream called the Gulf, 
which flows into the Tapti, — and an imaginary line across the hill joining the 
sources of those two streams. On the south lie the districts of Western Berdr, 
Betdl, and Chhindwdrd. . I’he boundary line on this side is very uncertain and 
arbitrary. For many miles it lies along the foot of the hills, or includes only the 
outer spurs and low hills which fringe the Sdtpurd range. But in four places it' 
makes a great sweep to the south, and brings in four large hill tracts known as 
the Mahddeo hills, and the tdlukas Mdlini, Kdjdbordrl, and Kdllbhit respectively. 
The boundary line includes Kdlfbhlt by following the river where it flows out o‘f 
the Edjdbordri hills to the Tapti ; it marches with the Taptf for sixteen miles until 
it meets the Nimdr frontier, and turns northward again along the little stream called 
the Gull. The district may be generally described as a long valley of varying 
breadth, running for 150 miles bet\^een the Narbadd and the Sdtpurd range. 
The soil consists in tho main of -Uj^^yrell-known black basaltic alluvium, often 
more than twenty feet deep ; but there are submontane tracts of red soil and 
rock, with low hills of various formations. From Lokhartalai (near Seonl) 
eastward* to tho extremity of tho district these are almost invariably of the 
Mahddeo sandstone, its line faulted” or broken here and there by the intrusion 
of other rocks, notably at Patrotd, where the road from Hoshangdbdd towards 
Betdl strikes tho base of the Sdtpurds, and " passes close under t\f o high pointed 
hills, which are formed 6f nearly vertical beds of schistoze quartzite.”* It is to 
the east of the glen of the Tawd fiver that the district boundary takes its 
southern sweep, which brings in the Mdlini forests and the Mahddeo hills. 
Below tho northern base of the Mahddeo hills lies an inner valley shut out from 
^xe main Narbadd valley by an irregular chain of low hills, and drained by 
therDenwd river. A little beyond Fatehpdr, which stands in the gorge through 
which the Denwd valley is entered from the plains, the boundary line of th® 
district turns north to the Narbadd, All down along the Narbadd, as far west- 
ward as Handid, the champaign country is only broken by a few isolated rocks, 
but to the west of Handid the plain is crossed and cut up by low stony hills 
and broad-backed ridges. Here the Vindhyas throw out jutting spurs, which 
occupy a large area, and are known as the Bairf hills ; and from the south- 
-west the Sdtpurds push up similar branches, which almost touch the Vindhya 
outposts. 

The following extracts from the Memoirs of the Geological Survey of 

^ . will g'ive an idea of the geology of Hoshangdbdd. 

eoogy. which bound it on the south belong 


Memoirs of tile Geological Survey of India, vol. ii. p. 231. 
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mainly to the series classed as '^Mahddeva” and "Lower Damddd/^ but in 
places basaltic, metamorphic, and crystalline rocks occur. The Mahddeva group 
is thus described by Mr. J. G. Medlicott * * * § 

"The range df hills which forms the south side of the Narbadd valley 
is formed of these ; and along much of that garfc of the valley which extends 
from Jabalpdr to liandiu and Seoul they form a series of escarpments 
quite as remarkable, and more picturesque, since less regular, than do , 
those of the Vindhyan range on the ‘north. In the central portion of this ' 
range they attain their greatest development, and form the fine masses of 
the Pachmarhl or Mahadeva hills, from which their name has been taken. 
Here they present a thickness of af least 2,000 feet, and many miles away 
from this central culminating mass they still attain veiy considerable 
development. / 

* * * * * * . * 
Lithologically considered, the Mahddcva group consists of sandstones 
and grits, with a few exceptions hereafter to be described% In their typical 
localities these grits (thick and thin bedded) make up the whole thickness 
of the formation as seen invthe Mahddeva hills, and are characterised 
throughout, but more especially near the top, by hard earthy ferruginous 
partings. A very prominent characteristic of the Mahrideva area is the 
* way in which these great sandstone masses are disposed ; vertical escarp- 
ments, with clear rock faces many hundred feet liigh, are constantly met, 
and this remarkable feature is presented wherever these rocks are (in this 
district) found.^^ 


The lower Damdd4 (including the. Tdlchir groups) are doscribedt as 
ascending from " obscurely bedded dr ilnbe^ldftd masses of green mud” into 
shales, flags, and coarse, sandstones. Titu* occurrence of these rocks in the 
lloshangdbdd district is thusj mentioned : — 

" The Moran river expoyses some beds of tlie Lower Damd4(i series : 

• . 1 shales, flags and sandstones, and a bod of poor 

‘ s, ^ come to the surface. The bods have been 

consideralJly disturbed, and the massive thick sands^tones of the Mahddeva 
group (see below) rest unconforraably on them. • 


"The Damddd beds are found only at the bottom of the Moran glen, 
and only* a very small patch of them can be seen. Both sides of the glen are 
formed of Mahadeva sandstone (as stated above), and on the west these are 
almost immediately covered up by trap. 


* Memoirs of the Geological Survey of India, vol. ii. part 2, pp. 183, 184. 

t Ditto ditto ditto p. 148. . 

I Ditto ditto ditto pp. 149, 160, and 165 — 167. 

§ “ With respect to the coal seam here we may remark that it is at its outcrop about 
three feet thick, hut very much impregnated with pyrites. A strong efflorescence c»f 
sulphur and of alum covers its exposed surface, as well as that of .some of the accompanying 
shales. Such impurities, if equally abundant throughout, would render the mineral Com- 
mercially useless — a circumstance the more to be regretted as no coal is known to exist to tbo, 
west of this place, and the position of thp outcrop gives it many advantages over Sonadi, 
which is, next to this, the most westerly coal of the district. Tram that place a quantity of 
coal was taken to Bombay some years since under the auspices of Sir R. Hamilton. 
Situated on the level of the Narbada valley, and 'many miles to the west of any other known 
outcrop, this locality will doubtless receive a trial whenever a demand for the mineral exists 
within a distance sufficiently short to admit of its being worked to a profit, after coat of 
transport has been paid.’* ' • 
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Proceeding hence towards the east the Damdd4 and Tdlchlr beds 
, will be seen to occupy a large area in the valley 

Tawa valley. ^ ^ considerable stream 

confluent with the Narbadd, a little above Hoshangdbdd, and. issues from 
the hills on tho south side of the valley through a gorge, at the entrance 
of which the old fort of Eagru stands. It drains a very large area within 
the range to the south ; its numerous tributaries reach many miles to tho 
east and west among the hills, and itself flows across a wide plain surrounded 
almost on all sides by the high ground. All the low ground of this plain, 
and of many of tho glens which open into it, is occupied by tho rocks 
under consideration, and many fino«8ections of them are exposed. 


“ Tho green muds and boulder bed are occasionally met with in almost 
every part of this area) but they are far more largely developed towards 
the south of it, and it is there that they may bo best studied. 

He * * * He * * 


" Leaving the Tawa valley and proceeding up the Narbada valley for 
about tliirty-tivo miles (in a siraujlit line) the hill district may bo again 
entered through a gorge, 'at the mouth* of which the fortified village of 
Fatehpur stands. Within and south of tho narrow glens which connect 
it with the Narbada valley lies a wide spread of flat country. 


'' The flat ground is occupied by the Talchir and Lower Damdda beds*; 

D -4 V 11 drained by tho Denwd river, which, passing 

enw a cy. west among the hills, joins the 

Tawa just above Bdgrd. This may be called the Lower Denwd valley, and 
if we follow that stream up its course, it will be found to wind through 
deep glens and between ^hi^rh Vertical scarps as it works its way from 
south to north among the eaSlJKi'n and lower spurs of the Pachmari hills ; ' 
again to the south of these its valley becomes once more wide and flat. 
The stream itself, and its tributaries, ^draining tho country under the 
southern face of tho great. Mahddova sandstones of the Pachmari, expose 
many fine sections of the rocks of the Lower Damddd series, similar to 
those seen in the.Tawd valley. Similar to these in textur§ and structure 
we have fossiliferous shales, flags, and^seams of impure coal, and like them 
in habit we find an irregular g,nd sometimes inverted dip, faults, and trap 
* * He He He H« He. 


As in the valley of the Tawd, we here find the rocks of the Tdlchfr and 
Lower Damuda groups presenting a flat or gently 
Upper Denwa valley. undulating surface, from which the massive vertical 
• scarps of the Mahadeva sandstone rise.” 


The typo of tho granitic rocks, which occur in one or two places only in 
this part of tho valley, is thus* described : — 

'' Below Hoshangiibiid much granite is exposed in tho banks of the 
Narbadd, and hero also it is mostly either this syenitic porphyry with pink 
felspar, or a pink felspar granite ; this latter is the rock seen at Handid. 
A similar red felspar granite forms a range of hills in the southern portion 
of the country surveyed, and is also well seen in tho Chltd llowd section 
near Berkhord.” * 


* Memoirs of the Geological Survey of India, vol. ii. part 2, pp. 122, 123. 

ft * 
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Westward of Hoshangabfid the following account is given * of tlio district 
byMr. W. T. Blanford;— 

This tract, from Hosliangiibad to Ilarda, consists of a gently undulat- 
ing plain of cotton soil. No rocks appear in general even in the streams, 
although outcrops would probably bo met| with hero and there, in the 
deeper ravines, if the place wore thoroughly searched. About Hardd rock 
begins to appear more generally in tho streams, and occasionally at the 
surtaco of the ground, and farther west trap to the south, and motamorphic 
rocks to tho north are largely exposed. This is especially tho case in tho 
neighbourhood of tho Narbadd, which runs through a rocky bed between 
low hills of Bijdvvars and gneiss. To the south is the western extension of 
tho Pachinarl and other hills, much diminished in height, and gradually 
sinking more and more towards tho plain. It is chiefly composed of trap. 
Mr. Medlicott's map comprises the only portion of tho range consisting 
of older rocks, with the exception of a small patch of Mahddeva beds in tho 
Ganjdl river, the existence of which is proved by pebbles brought down by 
tho stream, but which was not reached.f It is far within tho hills, and 
is evidently of small extent. Tlio section of Mahddeva rocks at tho Moran 
river has already been referred to in the chapter devoted to those rocks in 
general. Bor about two miles south of Lokhartalai trap is seen in the river, 
then from beneath the trap coarse conglomerates crop out, dipping at about 
10° to west, 20° north. These conglomerates contain pebbles of various 
kinds, some of metamorphic rocks, amongst which fjuartzi to predominates, 
others of the peculiar purplish quartzite sandston® of tho Vindhyans; 
a few are of red jasper,, and mixed with tho mass are blocks, frequently 
two or tliree feet across, of soft fclj|pathic , sandstone, evidently derived 
from tho Damilclds, which arc in placg.^Ji^^e by. Below tho coarse conglo- 
merate is brown sandstone, slightly conglomoritio. This rests on folspa- 
tliic sandstone, succeoded by flaggy beds and carbonaceous shale, the latter 
clearly belonging to the Damikld scries. Despite the unconformity bet ween 
the two series shown by the Dainiidd detritus contained in tho Mahddeva 
conglomerate, it was impossible precisely to determine the lino of separation. 
It is clear, lio wo ver, that the Maliddovas do not, at ’this spot, exceed two 
hundred feet in thickness, and p;»obably half that ambunt is nearer tho truth. 
Up tho M^oran river the Damiidds soon turn over to the south, and dis- 
appear again below the traps. The Mahudevas appear to be wanting. They 
are, however, much thicker in tho hills cast of tho Moran than in tho river. 
No good Sections aro seen. The hills farther west, about Makrai, are 
composed of bedded trap, either dipping at low angles to the soutIi,or 
horizontal. Some intertrappoans occur in th# upper part of tho Agnf 
stream, west-south- west of KdKbhit. South of Hardd, towards Chdrwd, there 
is a great bay of tho alluvium stretching further to the west than is the 
case near the river. This larger quantity of surface-deposit away from the 
river appears to indicate a former distribution of the rivers throughout 
this country different from that at present prevailing. It may have some 
connexion with the great break near A^sirgarh, in the hills which separate 
tho valleys of tho Tapti and Narbadd. The trap demands but little 

* Memoirs of the Geological Survey of ludiaf vol. vi. part 3, pn. 83 86. 

t “ Its existence was only discovered just before leaving the field. I had no map of the 
country, and could not spare the three or four days it might have required to hunt it out 
and survey it.’’ • 

CPG 
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notice, and the neighbourhood of the Narbada west of Harda received 
so very hurried an examination that but little of importance can bo 
stated concerning it.* The rock.^ consist principally of metamorphies 
and BijYiwars, overlying trap occurring here and there. On the Narbad4 
a range of hills formed of quartzite rises from the alluvial plain about 
two miles west of Ilandia. 'fins range stretches along the river for 
some distance to the westward. Similar quartzite occurs, as already 
mentioned, at Nimawar, norili of the river, opposite Handia.f About 
Harda syenitic and granitic rocks occur. J\fiich alluvial cotton soil 
covers tlio siirfViCo, but it is often very thin. Thus in one place, a few 
miles west of the town, on the road to .Kliandwa, although no rock what- 
ever was visible on the surface, blocks of granite for the railway works 
were being quarried from a depth of only six or eight feet. In the 
Mdchak river trap is found about Hanwdr^i- In the upper part of this 
stream no rock is met with as a rule, although trap is exposed iiearMohanpiir 
and Gdhill. About half a mile below Danwava coarsely crystalised peg- 
matite (or rather protogene), containing a chlorite-liko mineral, is met with, 
and forms the bed of the stream for a considerable distance. At Devdpur 
there is motaraorphic liiftostoiie. The’ rocks are extensively metamor- 
phosed, and no foliation can bo recognised. In the country between the 
Mdchak and the 'J’awa large outliers of tra])s overlie the metamorphic 
rocks. The same is the case north of the Machak, but to a smaller extent. 
No attempt has be^n made to ascertain precisely the boundaries of these 
numerous little pf^ches. The larger areas have been roughly surveyed so 
as to indicate the general mode of occurrence. Most of tlie patches are oval 
or oblong, their larger axis corj;('spondi ug with the gtaieral strike of tho 
inetamorphlc rocks, or al)out^mstt.20°, north, and it is evident that they 
are due to the traps having of^lowed the irn'gular surhice of the under- 
lying formations, in wliieh, as at tho present day, ridges of the harder beds, 
chiefly quartzite or compact granitoid gneiss, stood up above tho general 
level of country. Where denudation haS so fai* removed the traps that tho 
old surface is once more visible, the hard ridges again protrude, while 
some trap yet reinaiiis in the hollows between them. Trap dykes occasion- 
ally occur in the metamorphies. They were especially observed in tho jungles 
north-east of ruiigliat. They appearell at tliat place to have two principal 
directions, sontli-east and ('ast-20°-north, tho latter coinciding with |he 
lamination of the metamorphies. A very interesting section occurs in the 
Tawa river J near its junction with tho Narbada. At the mouth of the 
Tawli the Bijitwjir limestone is seen presenting a pecufiar concentric 
• structure; the alteriuiting bands of siliceous and calcareous minerals, 
instead of being plane, are concentric around nuclei of quartz. Many 
of these concentric masses arc of great size. A little further south there 
is an immense mass of hard qiiartijose breccia similar to that seen north 
of the river north-west of Chuudgarh, composed of purplish jasper-liko 
rock, with enclosed angular fragments of quartzite; upon this restVindhyan 
shales, sandy as usual, and passing upwards into the typical quartzite 
sandstone, which forms hills west of the stream. It is difficult to say what 


* ** It has since, like tlie neighb9uring country north of the river, been examined by 
Mr. Mallet, who will probably describe it in greater detail.” 

t “ This quartzite has been shown by Mr. Mallet to belong to the Bij^wars.” 
t “ This is the smaller U^iwa, called the Chhota Tawa or Suktawd river,’* 
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is tlie position of the breccia. It was at first supposed to be Bi jawar, but tho 
occurrence of similar breccia, apparently interstratified in the Vindhyans on 
the Narbada close by, renders it possible tliat it may belong to that series.* 
The shaley bods appear to be nnconformable upon the breccia, and the 
breccia upon tho Bijdvvar limestone, but neither unconformity is very 
clearly made out, and apparent unconformities of breccia or quartzite bods 
resting upon Bijawars must bo regarded with suspicion on account of tho 
predominance of clojivage foliation in some of the beds of tliat series, and 
its absence in tho horiistones and quartzites. Higher up in the Tnwa trap 
comes in, and further on still there is a patch of nietamurphic rocks. It is 
of no great extent. The rock is granitoid.” 


The finest forests arc the two reserved tracts wliich wore made over t(^ this 
,, , - . district from Chhindwura in 1865 — tlu‘ Bor i and 

ores s am rivers. Deiiwa reserves ; but throiighoiit tho 'svoodlaiid 

country tho teak is very common, and the saplings thrive well whore they are 
protected. There are some such tracts on tho Narbada, and a good deal of 
Jbrost lies west of Haudid. Of jungle, scrub, or brusbwood, there is moro or 
loss throughout the valley, but least iu tho caslern and most in tho w'estern 
parganas. To the east of Sooni the jungle has boon only allowed to remain in tho 
poor sandy soil, which is not w'-orth cultivation. Strips of wood run down along 
the sandy banks of the streams which cross tlic flat plain from tho liills, Butin 
Clidrwd there is an extensive tract of dense low forest, y 


Tho chief rivers arc tire Anjan, Tawa, Hathir, Donwa, (hinjdl, Moran, and 
Budid, besides tho groat boundary streams of tho Narliad a and Taptf. Tho 
district is, liowovor, throughout intersected by^.iuftuiTK'rablo little streams, many 
of them perennial, which run down from 'liills to the Narbada. 


Tlio best road in tho district is now tho lino from lloshangabad by Itdrsl 
p . . towards Botiil. It is already partly TUetalled, 

Communications. bridged, and embanked, and work on tlio remainder 

is in active progress. It passes tho railroad at tho I tarsi .station, eleven miles 
from Hoshangdbad. Tho liighroad to Bombay, which rpns right through tho 
district from cast to west, is only aliened injoarts, and nowhero well embanked 
or yirained. Bridges liavo boon built over a few of the streams, and causeways 
thro^vn across others. The road from Harda to Haudid — the old highroad in the 
days of tho Moghals from the Deccan to A'gra — is a wide track, well defined, 
hilt not metalled, and out of repair. All other roads in the district are merely 
fair-weather routes, Avhich are being gradually demi^catcd and drained, Tho 
roads from Seoul and Harda towards Betiil aro pretty good, except in the rainy 
months. The G-reat Indian Peninsula Railroad (expected to be completed to 
dabalpilr in 1870) now intersects the \|fholo district from west to east, with 
stations at Bdgrd, Hardd, Seoni, Itdrsi, Sohagpdr, and Bankhori. It crosses tho 
lawa by a viaduct at the opening of the gorge through wliicli tho livcr issues 
from tho Sdtpurds, and it is carried by a short tunnel under an interposing 
projection of the hill close by. A system of railway feeders has for some time 
heeii under the consideration of the local Government, and is gradually being 
t^arried out. 


‘ This was pointed out by Mr. 
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Tho tomperature is said to bo higher than that of Narsinghpdr or Jabalpdr^ 

^ j ■ j. ,1 bat it is of a very medium character, free from 

Climate and rainfall. 

sun are very powerful j but hot winds are the exception, and are seldom very 
violent, while tho nights in tho hot weather and rains are always cool. The 
thermometer seldom rises aboT;e 100° in the shade ; the average maximum of 
July, August, and September 1864 was 91° in the shade, tho average minimum 
was 73°. Tho cold weather is seldom bitter, and often hardly bracing, though 
frosts of one or two nights^ duration are not uucommoif. The rainfall is exceed- 
ingly variable, ranging between the limits of forty and sixty inches in the year. 
The winter rains are very regular, insomuch that it is a local proverb that there 
have been famines from too much rain, but never any from drought. From 
the position of tho district, as a long valley or gorge between tho two great 
ranges of the Sdtpura and'V'indhya hills, it is subject to violent atmospheric 
changes, and tho harvest is seldom gathered without liailstorms and thunder- 
showers j dust-storms, however, are unknown. On the whole, considering that 
the district is within the tropics, and not raised above the ordinary level of 
Indian plains, it may bo considered fortunate in having a climate which is 
decidedly bettor than might have been expected. Hoshangdbiid itself is about 
1,000 feet above the sea ; but as the tall of tho valley is twenty feet in seven 
miles, tho eastern cud of the district is about four hundred feet higher than the 
western end. An cast wind blows often in tho cold weather, and is rather bitter 
and piercing. ^ 

From the thinness of the population and the plcntifulness of waste land all 

. . , round, it naturally follows that the cultivation is 

gneu lire. lab^brious, nor of a high order. Cereals are 

raised entirely witliout manure ^i^^^irrigation, and the rich black soil of the 
valley is almost independent of any system of rotation, and produces fine crops 
of wheat without change or fallow for thirty or forty years, Only garden crops 
and sugqrcano are manured and watered, • Tho total cultivated area of the 
district in the year 1868 was 891,587 acres, and the principal crops grown are 
cotton, gram, wheat, jawdri, and til; since 1864 a great quantity of the land 
formerly under graraj jawari, and til has been given up to cAtton. But tho 
groat flatness of the Ifind is against tho «ultivation of cotton, and is the chief 
cause why kharlf (or rain) crops 'bear so small a proportion to rabi (or cold 
weather) crops. The black soil will only grow rain crops when it ‘is thoroughly 
well drained, and in default of a good system of subsoil draining, this amounts to 
saying that rain-crops will only grow in ground which slopes considerably, and 
wWch is generally light and stony. Tlie black soil, when supplied with unlimited 
moisture and heat, throws' up a crop of weeds which choko whatever is sown, 
and which, from the deep muddy nature of tho soil, cannot be hoed up till dry 
weather comes ; consequently this soil, which is tho prevailing one, will only 
grow rabi crops, and is devoted almosfi entirely to wheat. In 1 860, before the 
American war, the cotton-growing area was calculated at 24,000 acres', produc- 
ing 40 lbs. to the acre. In 1864 the extent of area had doubled ; but the cotton 
is never, or vory seldom, grown on what is called the “black cotton soil”; it is 
confined to the lighter or inferior soils. Tho Government waste lands are 
chiefly hilly tracts, only useful for pasturage, or fit for growing teak or other 
timber. But at the western extremity of the district, in the Churwd pargana^ 
there are some very fine waste lands, which would well repay the expense of cul- 
^ Ovation. South of tho hig]jroad to Bombay there are about two hundred square 
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miles of siicli land, interspcrsod only with tlireo or four villages. Low ranges 
of stony hills run through tho tract, covered mth low scrub. In tho valleys 
between, which are often of considerable depth, the soil is of very fine quality. 

Coal is found in "small quantities in tho bed of almost every stream winch 
Minerals, forest products, and cuts through the Maluidoo sandstone range, 
cattle. notably in the bed if tlio Tawfi ; but no coal mines 

of any value have yet been worked in this district. Ironstone occurs in several 
places, especially in tho Ijjw hills near Harda, and is roughly smelb'd by tho hill 
ti-ibcs. Fruits, drugs, dyes, and tanning-barks are ])rought down from tho hills, 
a little tasar silk is produced and some lac is collected, but not in any largo quan- 
tities. There are a few good brood-mares in the district; most of them belong 
to substantial Gujar Mdlguzars, who breed in a small way ; and the better class 
of farmers from Hindustan seem always to have kept horses for riding. But 
horses and ponies arc by no means so common as in Upper India. Two fine 
stallions have been procured by the Governrmmt for improving the district stock. 
Tho cattle belong mostly to the Mdlwu and up-country breeds, the Malwd 
stock being in highest favour. The oxen are stout boasts,* useful for heavy 
draught and for ploughing tho detq) bhick soil, but much inferior in pace and 
activity to the small Bcrdr bullocks. Of late years tliero have been very largo 
importations of high-priced cattle from tho north, to meet the demand among the 
prosperous agriculturists of this valley. . Slieep-brccdiug is not carried on to any 
largo extent ; the supply is from Bundelkhand. 

At Hoshangubdd are tho courts, civil and criminal,^of tho Deputy Commis- 
, . sionor and of his assistants. Hero also is tho office 

Administration. collector of customs, and of a patrol. Tho 

district has four administrative subdivisions, ui\der tahsilddrs, who have their 
head-quarters at Hoshangdbad, Sohdgpiir. ii^'oni, and Harda rospoctivoly, and 
who exercise judicial and fiscal authority There are police stations at all tho 
four places above mentioned, also at Bankheri and Chdi’wa near the eastern and 
western extremities of the district* Several outposts of police are stationed at 
various intermodiato points. Tho police force is 429 strong, including all ranks. 
An Assistant Commissioner resides and holds court at Hardu. 


The imperial revenues of tlio disjunct for 18G8-69 arp — 


Land 

• Excise 

Stamps 

•Forests 

Customs 

Assessed taxes 


4,37,694 

53,818 

95,280 

65,866 

1,06,151 

15,277 


, Total Rs. 7,74.086 

The area of the district is 4,300 square miles. Of this 2,300 square miles 
Area and population. contained in tho fertile valley of tho Narbadd, 

and the hill tracts are estimated to cover about 
2,000 square miles. The population, according to the census of November 1866, 
amounts to 440,433 souls, giving an average of 102 to the square mile. Of this 
47 per cent are returned as females. The Agriculturists are to the mercantile 
and artisan population as 1 00 to 1 14, The non-agricultural portion of the people 
is very small as compared with the agriculturist^ Almost all the princigjl 
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traders in the towns are Mitrwiiris. There are also the usual classes of petty shop, 
keepers ; and there are large colonies of weavers, Mahars, KoHs, Chamdrs, and 
Koshtis. The principal agricultural classes are, in the e,ast, Kirdrs, Gujars, and 
Raghubansls, emigrants from Bundelkhand and from Oudji. Westward, Gujars, 
Juts, Ilujputs, and Bishnois from Mdrwdr and Mdlwd, Kurmis and Menos from 
Nimdr and Khdndesh. There *aro also a large number of Gonds and Kurkds — 
aboriginal hill tribes — with non-Aryan languages and non-Aryan habits of 
their own. In the valley they are considered too improvident to be good culti-. 
vators, but they are hardworking and trustworthy farm-servants. In the hill 
tracts they form the sole population, Gonds and Kurkds alone inhabiting the 
eastern tracts of Pachmari and Mdlirii ; Kurkds, witli an admixture of Gonds, 
occupying Rdjdbordri and Kdlibhft. They are chiefly remarkable for their 
truthfulness, inoffensiveness, and shyness, and it is hard to believe that only 
fifty years ago they were tlfb most reckless and daring of robbers, and that 
their depredations filled tlie whole valley with torrot’, and gave to Mdlini its 
title of Chormalini, or Robber Maliiil/^ There has probably never been a 
stronger instance' of tho chara(;tor of a whole race being completely changed 
in a generation by peaceful government. Tho subjoined figures, which are 
understood to bo rather imdei* the mark, sh’ow that the population is most 
numerous in the eastern parganas, and decreases rapidly from pargana to 
pargana going towards the west 


Persons. 

Bdjwdr^. IGO"^ 

Bohdgpdr I (>5 ( 

Hoshangubud 140 )* per square mile. 

Scon! : 130 1 


Hardd 123 J 

In this district, as throughout the Narbada valley, there are some estates 
which have for generations belonged to petty 
•' ' chiefs or heads Cf families, who have been strong 

enough to keep their lands together, and to pay only tribute or feudal service 
to tho niliug power. Such have been the Rajas of Fatehpur and tho Rajds of 
Sobhapilr, who held their fiefs originally from the princes of Mahdla, and who 
have contrived to retain 'the bulk of their artcestral estates through the changes 
of times and dynasties up to the present date. With these also may bo classe^d, 
but at a long distance below them, tho Tulukaddrs of Bilbai, and one or two 
other small proprietors, who hold at a quit-rent some half-cultivated tracts of 
Hardd. These families were undoubtedly lords of their domafns, and their 
profprietary right as tulukaJars or quit-rent holders has been recognised in the 
recent settlement of land revenue. lu some cases, where long hereditary occu- 
pancy appeared to give some i)rescriptivo title to tho farmers of villages on 
these tdlukaduri estates, or where the farmers have sunk capital in the land, a 
sub -settlement has been made recognising their possession of inferior proprie- 
tary righlJs, and protecting them irom being ejected at the pleasure of their 
landlord. Tho status of the petty hill chiefs in tho Mahddeo hills also deserves 
special mention. For many generations their ancestors held the diflSicult and 
unproductive country, on and around tho Pachmarhi plateau, under a sort of feudal 
subjection to the rulers of Deogarh and Ndgpilr, but were never entirely subdued 
until 1818. They sheltered and supported A'pt4 Silhib when he escaped into 
their fastnesses ; they raised their clans in his favour ; and were thoroughly 
ptft down by the British tjoops sent to expel him. But the British agents 
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adopted the policy of maintaining these tdliikadiirs in their rights, continuing 
the same system of receiving nominal tribute from some, while others received 
stipends from the state. Upon the recommendation of Sir 11. Temple, late chief 
commissioner, the Government formally confirmed in this position all of these 
jagirddrs, except the Zamindar of Ralklierf, who rebelled in 1858, and whoso 
lands were confiscated. Of these jdgirdars ol zaminddrs those of Alinod, 
Pachmarhf, and Pagara arc the most important. 

There are no manuftictures of any note, and few handicrafts, except the or- 

Manufactures and trade. leather-cnring, weaving, audtlio like. The 

workers in brass have a good name in the country 
round. The local weaving trade was nourishing until the eiiormoiis demand 
for cotton in 18G0-()1 raised the price of raw material beyond their means. 
Cotton was then exported, and English piece-goods ,wcro imported. These dis- 
advantages, with the high price of day-labour, stopped a largo number of looms ; 
bub the trade has by no means succumbed yet, and will probably continue for 
some time to supply the coarser and stouter fabrics in wlych the outdoor 
working-man clothes himself and family. The export trade is almost entirely 
composed of agricultural produce.. It is a very large and increasing trade, 
ufibrding employment to a great deal of capital and a largo number of merchants, 
and pouring an immense quantity of silver into the district. It has received a 
great stimulus of late by the high prices which have prevailed in M6lwil and 
llerur, in con sequence of bad seasons, increased consumption, and other causes. 
The value of wheat exported has been roughly calculated, at four lakhs of rupees 
(.£4-0,000) annually. Resides wheat, th(5 export of gram, oil-seeds, and cotton 
is considerable, in return, English piece-g(U)ds, spices, and cocJoauuts are the 
principal imports from tho west, salt frcfui Rhonal, sugar by way of Mirzfipiir 
from tho east. But the gradual approaMi^ .^f tho open railway from tho west 
increases every year tlie tendency of tho disti’ict trade in that direction. When 
tlie line is completed it is most probable that this part of tho Narbadd country 
will deal almost entirely witli Bombay. It has been roughly rcckonodjliat five 
lakhs of rupees (.£50,000) worth of English piece-goods arq imported every 
year. ^ 

Little is kJown of the ancient history of tho district before tho Mardtha 
invasicfti. Tho eastern portion, or tho Rdjwdri* 
pargana, is dwned by four Gond Rdjds,* who 
derive their title f rom tho Rajas of Mandla. The centre of tho district was subject 
to tho Raja of Deogarh cither directly, as Sohagpdr, or indirectly through his 
feudatories, tlfo petty Rajas of Bugrd and Sduligarh. In tho extremo west tho 
Gond Rdjd of Makrdl is said once to have had m extensive independ^t 
jurisdiction. But there are hardly any writings or traditions belonging to this 
period. In Akbar^s time Handia was tho head-quarters of a sarkdr, and was 
occupied by a faujdar and diwdn, and bj Moghal troops j Seonf was attached 
to a province of Bhopal ; and Hoshangdbdd is not mentioned at all. Several 
reasons concur to give probability to tho idea that tho eastern part of thC district 
Was never conquered by Delhi at all, but was thought too wild and valueless to 
Wrest from the Gonds who occupied it. Dost Mohammad, tho founder of the 
Bliopdl family, took Hoshangdbdd itself, and annexed a considerable territory 
^vith it, from Soon! to the Tawd, or to Sohdgpilr, as some say. From tho dates 
of sanads now existing he must have done this about the year a.d, 1720 . 


The Raja of Sobhdpdr and the three Rdjas of Fatelfjdr mentioned before. 
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In A.D. 1 742 tho Peshwu, BdMji Bajf Eao, passed up the valley on his way^ to 
attack Mandla; but he seems to have kept permanent possession of the 
Handid parganas only. In 1750-51 Edjd Raghojl Bhonsld of Ndgpdr overran 
the whole range of hill from Gd walgarh to Mahddeo, and reduced the country 
cast of Handid and south of tho Narbadd, except tho portion held by Bhopdl, 
The Edjwdrd Gond rdjds sSem to have retained their independence until 
A.D. 1775, and we hear of no hostilities between Bliopdl and Ndgpdr about this 
time. But in a.d. 1795 an officer of EaghojPs attacked and took Hoshangdbdd. 
In A.D. 1802 Wazir Mohammad, thornier of Bhopdl, retook it ; he also occupied 
Seoni, thirty miles to tho west of Hoshangdbdd, and made an unsuccessful 
attack on Sohdgpdr. Tlio Bhopdl chief held the country round Hoshangdbdd, 
until ho was driven across the Narbadd by the Ndgpiir troops in 1807. During 
the war which followed between Ndgpdr and Bliopdl, Wazir Mohammad called in 
tho Pindhdris to his help, and till they wore finally extirpated in 1817 the whole 
of this fertile valley was a prey to their insatiable thirst for plunder and dis- 
regard of life. Jjargo tracts of country were laid entirely waste, and tho accu- 
mulated wealth of the district was efibctively dispersed. In 1818 that part of 
tho district which was owned by Ndgpdr was ceded under the agreement of 
that year,* confirmed by the treaty of I826.t In 1844 the district of Hardd 
Handid was made over by Sindid at an estimated value of Es. 1 ,40,000, in part 
paymeujti of the Gwalior contingent, and by tho treaty of 18G0 it was per- 
manently transferred, and became British territory. Tho mutiny of 1857 dis- 
turbed tho district very%\ittle. There was some trouble with the police at Hardd; 
a potty chief rebelled in • tho Mahddeo hills, and Tdtid Tepid crossed the valley 
in 1858. But the authority of tho British officers hvas at no time seriously 
shaken. 

• HOSHANGA'BA'D — The inijjtli-oastem revenue subdivision or tahsil in 
the district of tho same name, havl^ig an area of 987 square miles, with 392 
villages, and a population of 136,1 78 souls according to the census of 1866. The 
land revjjnue for 1869-70 is Es. 1,4 7, 479-3- Z. 

HOSHANGA'BATl — The head-quarters of the district of the same name; 
is situated in latitude 20° 40' north, and longitude 77° 51' east, on the south 
side of tho Narbadd, which is here 700 yards undo Irom bank fo bank, though 
in tho hot weather tile stream is not more than 300 yards across, and is 
fordable both above and below the* town. Tho road from Bhopdl to Betdl and 
Ndgpdr passes through it, as also the highroad to Bombay,* although •the 
greater part of tho through traffic cuts off tho auglo made hero, and passes about 
five miles to the south. The town is supposed to havo been founded by Hoshang 
Shdh, tho second of tho Ghori kings of Mdlwd, who reigned about A.D. 1405 
(according to Prinsep’s * genealogical tables). It is said that he died and 
was buried here, but that his bones were removed to Mdndd and buried again 
there. Tho town, however, remained very small till the Bhopdl conquest, about 
A.D. 1720, when tho fort was either built or enlarged, and a trading population 
began to collect round it. The fort was a very massive stone building of 
irregular shape, with its base on the river commanding the road to Bhopdl. 
It has now been mostly removed piecemeal. It was attacked in a.d. 1795 by 
Bonl Singh Sdbaddr, an officer of the Edjd of Ndgpdr, and after a two months 
siege was evacuated by tho Bhopdl troops. In a.d. 1802 the kildddr or governor 
of the fort was a Mardthd Brdhfuan, a man of peace, and his fears were so 

* Aitchisoifs "Treaties,” vol. hi. p. 109. 

t do. do. p. 113. » 
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worked on by men under the Bhopdl influence, that he gave it up without a 
blow, and it was immediately reoccupied by Wazir Mohammad, then the virtual 
ruler of Bhopal. This success added so much to his prestige and military 
strength that he overvan all the Sohagpur pargana and besieged the fort of 
Sohdgpiir, but before he could take it the siege was raised by the arrival of a 
force from Seoul Chhapdra, which defeated lum frith heavy loss. He was hotly 
pursued into Hoshangabad, and making a ^and outside tlio town his horse 
was killed under him. A rudo stone iigure of a horse still marks the spot. 
He mounted his celebrated tail-less horse Pankhrsij (which gave him the title 
of Bandil Ghoreka Sawiir), and escaped only by leaping him over tho battle- 
ment of the fort. The Nagpur army besieged the fort for some time, and, being 
unable to take it, contented themselves with burning tho town, and departed. 
In 1809 Hoshangfibiid was again attacked by a Nagpur force, and after a siege 
of three months, when their communications with Bhopal were cut off, and a 
battery had been erected on tho north side of tho river against them, tho 
garrison surrendered. In 1817 General Adams occupied tho town, and throw 
up some earthworks outside it, k) protect it against an enemy- coming from tho 
south and east. From a.d. 1818 it has been the residence of tho chief British 
ollicial in charge of the district, aAd lately it has been made the head-quarters 
of tho Narbada division. A churcli has just been built, and a central jail is 
under construction. There is a dispensary, and there are one or two well-tilled 
school-houses. It is also occupied by the wing of a Native regimont. It is 
the head-quarters of the English piece-goods trade of the district, and a good 
deal is done in cotton, grain, and bills of exchange, ^'he bazar is a good one, 
with some petty shops at which European articles are sold. The^ railway 
passes about eleven miles oft". Tlie nearest station is Itursl on the Betdl road. 
The population of the town is 8,032 souls* 

I 

INDRA'NA'— A village in the Jabalpur district, picturesqiieW situated 
near tho Hirau river; latitude 23'’ 2*^, lougitudo 79^^ 22^ Iris said to 

have been foiuided by Rajfi Nizam Shah of Mandla; anf\ a garden laid out and 
a well dug by Pandit Balaji Siiba, under the Sugar r^jiPs administration, still 
exist. 'JJiere is a mud fort hero b*eloDgiii^ to the potty chief who owns the 
suiTounding pstate. On tho south of the town runs the Hiran, which is hero 
two hundred feet broad. The place is noted for dyeing cloths. The country, 
round abouiif^s in game, and there is good fishing in tlie river. 

INDRA'VATI^ — A river which rises in tho highlands of Thiiamiil, in the 
eastern ghats, and after a course of about 250 miles becomes tho bountlary 
between a portion of the Upper Goddvarl district and the Bastar dependency 
for a distance of about twenty-five miles, and then falls into the Godiivari, about 
thirty miles below its confluence with Hie Prauhifca. Its bed is full of rocks, 
aud is a succession of rapids. 

INDUPU'R — ‘The ancient name of Chandd in the pre-historic age. 

ITA'WA' — An estate in the Sdgar districtj* about thirty-eight miles north- 
west of Sugar. It contains forty-four villages, with a total area of seventy- 
seven square miles. At the cession of Sdgar to the British Government by the 
Mardthds in a.d. 1818, this tract, which then consisted of forty-six villages, 
yielding a yearly rental of Rs. 8,964, was assigned rent-free for life to a Mardthd 
pandit, by i^me Rdm Bhdd, in lieu of Malhdr^rh and Kanjid, tbe former 
28 CHG ♦ 
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being an estate situated to the extreme nortli-west of tbe Sdgar district on the 
other side of the river Betwd^ which he held under the Mar^thds on the same 
tenure, and which was made over by the Government to Sindid. At the late 
settlement sixteen villages were given to the tdlukaddy in proprietary right, 
and in twenty-eight the superior proprietary right only was given to him. 
The village itself is of tolerable size and importance. It contains 371 houses, 
with a population of 1,402. It supposed to have been founded about 325 
years ago by a Bnndeld officer of Akbar named Indrajit. From the Moham* 
madans the country appears to have passed iTito th& hands of a race called 
Gaulis, who were succeeded about the beginning of the eighteenth century 
by Diwdn Anup Singh, raja of Panna, then in possession of Khimldsd and the 
surrounding country. The small fort now standing was built by him about that 
time, and large improvements and additions were made to the town. In a.d. 1751 
he made over tho place to •tho Pesliwd in return for assistance sent him by 
the latter against the Bundelus. ^’lie Mardthds improved the fort and town, and 
enlarged the latter considerably. There are some fine buildings in and close 
to the town, tho titone-work and carving in wliich are really remarkable, especi- 
ally in an uniinished temple now under construction. A market is held here 
every Friday, the chief sales at'which consist* of corn and native cloths. There 
is no trade worth mentioning. A boys’ school has been lately established here. 
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One jf the larcrest and most populous districts in tho Central Provinces, 
bounded on the iiorthl^y Pannd andMaihir; on the east byRow/i; on the south 
by Mandla, Seoni, and Narsinghpur ; and on the west by Damoh. It lies 
between latitude 22° 40' and 24° 8' north, hnd between 81° *6' and 79° 35' east 
longitude ; and contains an area of 4,201 square miles, ^ » 

The main body of tho district .is a largo plain of rich soil watered by the 
„ , , . Narbada, the Parct, and the Hiran, extending from 

enera t esenp ion. Sihonl on the north to the Bherd and Lametd gbats 

of fhe Narbadii on tho soutii, and from Kumbhi on the east to Sankal, where the 
Hiran unites with the Narbada, on the west. It is surrounded by spurs of the 
Gondwdnd range on the south, by the Bhdnrer and Kaimdr hills on the north 
and west, and by tho Bhitrigarli hills cm tho east. These hill-ranges break the 
monotony of the prospect in tho plain, in every part of which the horizon is 
marked in more than one direction by high ground, and give a very diversified 
character to the scenery of the borders of the district, where hill and valley, 
forest and stream, succeed each other in rapid variety. 

There are two principal watersheds in tho district. The one is a curved 
tv / 1 1 1 • irreghlar lino, with a general north-easterly and 

Watenheds au,l r.ma. gouth-westerljr direction, and lies to the north of 

ges, by which it is formed. Rivers Jo the north of 


the Bhdnrer and Kaimdr rapges, by 
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this watershed are affluents of the Jamnd. The second commences in the Bhitri- 
garh range of hills, and crossing the Great Northern Road between Sleenwin^bdd 
and Sihord passes to the north of the latter place. In this watershed the 
Katni (sometimes called Katnd) river takes its rise, and after a circuitous course 
crosses the Great Northern Road near Murwdrd, and falls into the Mahdnadf, an 
affluent of the Son, which debouches into the/ranges, and finally unites its 
waters with the Bay of Bengal. Thus traveller’s from Jabalpur to Mirzdpdr pass 
over the great watershed between the Gulf of Cambay and the Bay of Bengal. 
Water falling to the north and east of them pours into affluents either of the 
Ganges or Jamnd, whilst that shed to the south or west unites with the rapid 
stream of the Narbada. The principal rivers are the Mahdnadi, which, rising in 
the Mandla district, pursues a generally northerly course, till in the Bijerdghogarh 
subdivision it bends to the east and discharges itself into the Son ; the Gurayyd, 
between Jabalpur and Damoh j the Patna, on the boundary of Pautid and Jabal- 
pdr; and the Iliran, which flows into the Narbada at Sdnkal. The affluents of 
the Mahdnadl are the Sdlian river, a very small ])ortion of whose course lies in 
the Jabalpdr district, the Katni, and other smaller streams. The principal 
affluents of the Hiran are the Ker, the Bilord, and the Lamberd, the whole of 
whose course is within the Jabalpdr district. The above join the Hiran on its 
right bank, ‘whilst the Paret is the principal affluent on the left bank. The 
Karbadd also flows through the district for about seventy miles from eaist to 
west. On its right bank is the Gaur, and on the left bank the Timar. 

The geological aspect of the Jabalpdr district pfopor may be thus gene- 
rally described from the map attached to the 
formation and Memoirs oftjio Geological Survey of India, Vol. II., 
mmera s. ^ valuable portion is a long, narrow 

plain running north-east and south-wes^whicli may bo regarded as an offshoot 
from the Narbada valley. To the north-west it is bounded by the Bhduror 
hills, which belong to the Vindhyan sandstone series, thougli.tho Kalumbar hill 
to the north-west of Katangl is frappean. To the south-east the Jioundai’y 
line is a thin irregular strip, consisting chiefly of rocks o^lfe IJppdp Damddd 
and Mahddeo geries, interspersed in places with metamofpiic and crystalline 
rocks. The plain itself is covered in its western and soutlieni portions by a rich 
alluvial deposit of the black cotton ^il class, while to t*h0 north-east it merges 
into an undulating tract of motamorphic and lateritic formation. The country 
from Pdndgar on the south to Gosalpdr on the north, and Majhgaw^n on the 
west, is also metamorphic, thus breaking *to some extent the continuity of the 
central plain. * The southern and eastern portions of the district, lying parallel 
with the black soil plain, belong to the great trappe^n area of Central India and 
the Deccan. In the north-eastern part of the district, z’oeks of the Lower 
Damud^ series occur, intermingled •with kindred formations. The granitic 
rocks are thus mentioned* by Mr. J. C, Medlicott 

Rooks of granitic type, although often seen at the surface, do not 
occupy large areas in this portion of Central India ; the largest of these 
areas is found near Jabalpfir, where the granite forms a range of low hills 
ijunning from Lametd Gh4t on. the Narbadfi in a north-east direction. 


Memoirs of the Geological Survey of India, vol. ii. yart 2, pp. 120 122. 
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Near where the (|ld town of Garhd stands the hilly area of the 
granite is about two miles wide^ and abuilding now in ruins, called the Madan 
Mahal, stands on the highest point of this part of the range. * * 

From this place the granite may be followed for m^rtj miles to the north- 
east, forming a narrow irregular band among the metamorphic rocks; if is 
not even quite continuous ,ibut sometimes thins out and disappears for a short 
space, coming to the surface ^igain in the same general direction. This line 
of the granite is approximately parallel to the strike of the metamorphic 
rocks, though not absolutel}^ so. Whenever we fihd the igneous rocks near 
to the altered bedded formations, their relations seeiii equivocal ; a definite 
line can rarely be drawn lietween the two, and the transition from the one 
to the other is often imj)ercoptibly graduated. 

Litholofjy of the (Jranltic Boclis, — The mineral characters of rocks 
included under this h(>ad are in our area very various. That variety which 
is most widely sj)read, and occupies the greatest extent of surface, is a 
porphyritic syenite, whose matrix is a mixture otf glassy quartz with pale 
pink or pale ‘green felspar, along with a small proportion of hornblende, 
and which contains embedded crystals of dull lead grey felspar (adularia), 
about one-third of an inch long, and in’ great number, frequently forming 
a large proportion of the mass. A rock answering more or less closely 
to this description forms the Garlui hills, much local variation in the 
composition of the mass obtains, and this somotirnes to tlie extent of 
totally altering th.^ general aspect of the rock. Thus the adularia crystals 
are sometimes altogether, absent ; elsewhoro they become so numerous as 
to constitute of tlnmiselves two- thirds of the rock mass ; again, minute 
crystals of black mica are found I'eplaciiig the hornblondo, and were in one 
caso noticed along with* it in •a hand specimen; sometimes the rock 
becomes fine-grained syonito w^ilhout any detached crystals, and»witli 
very little quartz. A good case of this occurs at the second bridge from 
Jabalpur on 4110 road thence to Sohagpiir, where the horublendo is in 
unuSVially large proportion.^^ 

The most remavklible of the metamorphic rocks are thus described * : — 

The saccharine limestone shows, save only iji a feit' of its massive 
beds, a more or lei^s distinctly observable laminated structure ; the lines of 
lamination arc sometimes marked by variations of colour and texture, evi- 
dently duo to the presence of new ingredients, and the shading off above 
spoken of is elfectetl by a gradital increase in the frequency of the recur- 
rence of such indications, and by the intermixture of thefee argillaceous 
» and arenaceous parlings becoming a more and more prominent ingredient 
in the mass, until, from being impurities in a calcareous schist, they come 
to constitute the rock, au argil lacegus, or siliceous schist, with layers, 
bands, and veins of carbonate of limo scattered through it. 

* * * * :i: He * 

• About nine miles from Jabalpiir, on the south-west, a considerable 
extent of tolerably pure and beautifully saccharine white limestone is seen ; 
the river cuts a deep channel through the mass of this rock, exposing sheer 
vertical surfaces of the white limestone, in p’laces 120 feet high; it is scarcelj^ 
posipible to exaggerate the picturesque efiect of the varied outline and colour 
of the whole. The locality is well known as tho ‘Marble Kocks.^^^ 

* Memoirs of the Geological Survey of India, vol. ii. part 2, pp. 134—136. i 
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Coal is found at Rumgliutj Lametdglidt, Blier^gh^it, and near Singdpilr on 
the Mahanadl. The latter seam is eighteen inches thick, and is said to bo 
poor and unworkable/^ The Lametdghat coal, for long thought useless, has 
again attracted attention, and now promises well. Iron is found in more than 
a hundred places, of which tho principal aro Simni, Gogrf, Bolifi, Agarir^, 
Dalrora, Jauti, Piinfigar, and Lametii. Tho iron#is worked entirely by native 
processes. The ores of the Narbada valley have been classed as follows : — 

1. The detrit^l ores. 

2. The iron clay sands of the Damudii and Mahddeo sandstone, 
sometimes, though rarely, smelted. 

3. Tho ores extracted from the beds of the crystalline rocks, which 
are interstratified with tho quartzite. 

4. The ores which aro accumulated along fault lines. 

To this last class the mines of Dabwfira, Agarid, and Jauti belong. They 
are by far the most productive mines. ^J'he ore is choiincally hydrous peroxide.^^ 
No. 3 i!? that next in iniportanco commercially, and includes Lameta,' Pan agar, 
and other mines. Near all of the above mine,s limestone is believed to be 
abundantly obtainable. But perhaps tho most important iron mines in tlie 
Jabalpur district are those of tho Kumbhi pargana, about twenty or thirty miles 
to tho north-cast of Jabalpdr, which belong to the second class. The ore occurs 
in the form of a black iron sand, which is an articlo of extensive tratiic. It is 
known by the name of ‘^Dlnlo,” and liaving been smoited, is made wp into all 
kinds of utensils at lYinagar. The iron trade of the Jabalpur district is con- 
siderable; but ifc would bo fallacious to quote tho returns here, unless iron 
imported for railway purposes could be sejfarated from that produced from native 
ore. The limestone of the hills at Bheragh at is celebrated ; and at Murwdrd is 
said 4:0 exist a limestono suited for “ liirJfographic purposcs.^^ The limostono of 
the marble rocks is adolomitc ; and sandstone of every variety abounds. Clay 
suitable for bricks is found everywhere, and for pottery in s^mo parts. 
Roofing-slate is found near Sihora at KuJin, about thirty milcs.nofth of Jabalpilr, 
The collection of agates in the Nfigpur museum from thhi-^i strict is worthy of 
remark. • • 

. • * 

At Jabalpilr itself, where the cantonment is built, tho soil is sandy, and 
w/iter is foun^l very near the surface. Thus the roads of this station are pro- 
bably superior to those of any other in the^ Central Provinces. There is also a 
freshness and^ greenness even in the hot season which is not observable in 
stations situated on basaltic soil. To tho north-east, north, and west opens out 
the plain of the Narbadll and Hiran, which has been already described.^ It 
includes the parganas of Garlid, Sihord, and some portion of Kumbhi. In some 
places the soil of this plain is black sbil,^' whilst in others there is a thick 
deposit of pale, brownish-coloured alluvium ; and again in other localities the 
regaP^ has been entirely removed by causes now in action, and its place is 
occupied by deposits of silt brought down by the Narbadii. This silt'is said to 
be highly productive. Beyond the limits of the parganas named above the 
soil is sandy, and all the small ranges of hills are of sandstone. 

The climate is salubrious. The rainfall, ordinarily exceeds forty inches. 

The temperature is extremely moderate.* In the 
cold weather the thermometer on the ground in 
the neighbourhood of Kundam has been recorded tis low as 26® Fahr, Tlftre 
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are only two months of hot weather, and, except immediately before the rains, 
no great heat is experienced. The "rains commence early in June and last 
until late in September. The prevailing winds are westerly. In the rains 
the wind varies a few points to the south, and in the, hot weather as much 
to the north. The coldest wind is from the north and north-east ; westerly 
■winds in the cold weather usually bring clouds and increased temperature. 
A south-east wind is rather uncommon, north-westerly winds are rare. Hail- 
storms occur in February and March, and sometimes occasion great damage to 
the rabl crops. Annexed is a register of the thermometer kept for a single year 
by the late Dr. Spilsbury, from whose records the above account of the climate 
is taken. The average temperature has not varied muck since 1840, when the 
register was kept 


Months. 

Coldest 

day. 

Hottest 

day. 

Medium. 

Remarks. 

X r minimum 

40 

61 

50i 

* 

{maMraum 

67 

* 83 

75 



40 

58 

40 


(maximum 

68 

89 

78i 

62 


_ _ , r minimum 

52 

72 


March ■< 

* ^maximum 

72 

100 

86 


. f minirauih 

58 

82 

70 


(maximum 

91 

105 

88 


_ ^ f minimum 

76 

88 

82 


\ maximum 


no 

104^h 

81 


X r Tninimum 


90 


June < 

) maximum 


107 

90J 

74 

• 

^ r Tninimum 

72 

76 


* maximum 

1 77 

• 90 

83J 

74 



71 

77 


(maxiVm 

79 

92 

85i 

73i, 

87i 

8Ji 

85 


^ - f minimum 

71 

76 

r 

Deptember . « 

^ 1 maximum 

82 ' 

93 


^ , r minimum 

’ 54 

' 75 


October < 

1 maximum 

78 

92 

^ • 

..X 1 f minimum 

'42 

63i 

84 

52J 

80^ 

48 

74 


November .. J 

maximum 

77 

»■ 

December 

1 maximum 

39 

68 

39 

80 


Average minimum 

67.i 

Average 

maximum. 

‘838 



The principal complaints are fevers and dysentery. The former prevail 
from the setting in of the rains to the end of November. The epidemics are^ 
cholera, influenza, und small-pox. 


The plain country is well wpoded, and the hills are covered with forests. 
« Formerly these forests suffered great loss from 

the annual burnings by the hill tribes and others, 
or by accidental conflagration of the grass of the previous year's growlh. Ja 
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many places a spectator might pitch his tent in an amphitheatre of hills, enjoy 
the beautiful scenery by clay, and, as night advanced, watch the hills glowing 
with fire. The Forest department now use every effort to prevent those exten- 
sive fires, which do net usually kill outright, but scar the bark of tho young 
teak tree. The most useful kinds of indigenous timber are the teak {tectona 
grandis), sdj {pent aptera glabra) 6. {pentapt^'a arpina)^ hardii (nauclea cor~ 
difolia), kem {nauclea parvifoUd), tendd {dyoapy'i'us melanoTghn) , bdbill {acacia 
arabica)j and bamboo (bambusa). The inhowa {bassia latifoUa), chironjid 
{bnclianania latifolia), yimym {sgzygium jamholannm), guava, mango, her 
phus jujuba), mulberry, and tamarind trees abouncl.* Amongst tho orna- 
. mental trees may be noticed tho pipal religiosa), the banian {fiens indica), 
the kachnar (hauhinia variegata). Besides the ordinary Indian fruits, such as 
plantains and cape gooseberries, poaches, pineapples, and strawberries will 
grow, as also very excellent potatoes and other garden produce. Tracts of 
forest land in the Saiigrdmpdr valley, and on tho west banks of the Mahanadi 
in Bijerughogarh, have been marked off as State reserves. 

■ The forests produce lac and the tasar moth, from the cocoon of whose 
worm a valuable silk is manufactured. There# are also gum-bearing trees; 
their gums are used in preparing sweetmeats, and some are said to possess 
medicinal properties. Besides these fruits and products already enumerated 
may be mentioned mainphal {uangideria spinosa), eaten as a vegetable when 
green, and when dry used as a medicine, and in some parts of India as a 
narcotic ; honey and wax ; roots of various kinds, ^s ktild-kand, bichandf,. 
dardi kand, and ghatald ; tlkhiir, or the wild arrowroot; the khdjdr, or date 
palm, used in making mats and brooms; tho hard dhauri, and baherd (hellcric 
myrobolati), used as dyes; and tho bark^W tho ,rinjd, babdl, and sdj, used for 
tanning. Corn is grown from the bearoed whoat^^ known as ddiidf; sugar, 
pdu (betel), maize, tobacco, red peppfS*, linseed, sesaminn, safflower, sarson 
(sinapis dichotoma), the castor-oil plant, bdjrd {holcus itpicatus), jawdri {aorghum 
vdlgarc), gram {cicer arlGtimm), peas, and various kinds of ddl i^uice, are all 
produced. , • ^ ^ 


Tho chief manufactures arc iron, cotton-cloth, and brass utensils of various 
, kinds.* The chief seat of ihe iron manufacture is 
Manufacture, and trade . AUKafemgi and Barela gun-barrels are 

mtwie. Tentiiand carpets are made at Jabalpdr, both in the School of Indust^ 
and by private persons. At Jaberd knivec are manufactured, and there are in 
the district m^y excellent workers in leather. 


The trade, as will have been seen from the list of productions, is of con- 
siderable importance. In 1868-69 the imports through Mirzdpdr and from 
Central India amounted to 645,998 maund^, and were valued at Es. 1,09,35,260, 
whilst the exports to the above localities wore 163,111 maunds, valued at 
Ea. 26,97,793. The export of manufactured lac-dyo from Jabalpiir during 
1868-69 amounted to 53,468 maunds, which may be valued at five lakhs of 
rupees. 


A railway connects Jabalpiir with Mirzdpdr on the north, and another 
p . . will shortly be Qpened to Bombay, vid Narsiii|^dr 

Commumcations. Hoshangdbdd, on the west. Tho line will 

cross the Narbadd near Jhdnsfghdt by a viaduct 371 yards long, which is to 
cost nearly £120,000. The bed of the river is rotk. There is an etolldht 
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road to Mirzdpdr, wliicli is one long avenue of trees, and also to Seonf on^ 
tlie south. These two lines are bridged and metalled. There are fair-weather 
' roads to Sdgar and to Narsinghpdr, a track to Mandla, and a partially made 
road to Shdhpurd in the oast, and to Pdtan in the west. These are all the 
roads of any importance. 

The stages on the Sdgar road are— » 

Bel Khdrd, 10 miles. ^ 

Katangl,^ 11 J „ 

tSangrampilr, 8^ „ Travellers^ bungalow. 

Jabcrd, 9 „ 


The stages on the Narsjnghpilrroad are Mirganj, nine miles, and Shahpdr, 
four miles ; beyond is Jhiinafghat on the Narbada. The first halting-place onfhe 
Seoul road is at Nigrl, which is about ten miles from Jahalpiir on the south side 
of the Narbada ; the next is at Sukrl, where supplies are procurable. This 
place is ton miles* from Nigrl. The road after leaving Sukrl enters the Seonl^ 
district before the next en camping-ground is reached. On the Mandla road 
the first station is at Mohgaon, eight miles ‘from Jabalpilr. Here supplies are 
procurable. The second encampiiig-ground is at Danoli, fourteen miles from 
the former station. At Narainganj, nearly eleven miles from DauoH, a travellers^ 
bungalow is about to be built. As far as this place the road is good, but hilly 
and stony in places, and it passes through thick scrub jungle. The road all the 
• way to Mandla is practiStble for lightly laden small country carts. 


The district is comprised within the commissionership or division of the same 
. . . name. * It is administered by a Deputy Com- 

i ( minis ra ion. missioiier, who is assisted by four or five Assistant 

and Extra- Assistant Commissioners. 'Eor revenue and police purposes Jabalpilr 
is divided into three talisils — Jabalpur, Sihora, and Murwiira. The area of the 
district 1^4^261 square miles, of which 884,7^0 acres are under cultivation, afid 
of this not a hmiilred and seventy-seventh part is irrigated- The baiTcn waste 
amontits to SlSjT^fitJsicres. The remainder of the land is either fallow or fit for 
cultivation. About one -fifth of the cultivated area is cultivated by proprietors, 
two-fifths by hereditary cultivators, and tlje remainder by tcnants-at-will. The 
number of villages in these tahsils is 2,707, of houses 163,094, of wells in use 
5,515, and of ploughs 61,803. The revenue amounts to Es. 8,45,452, of which 
. Es. 7,93,886 are imperial, and Es. 51 ,506 are local. The land revenue for 1868-69 
wa;j Es. 5,70,434, which is a tax of ten annas per acre on the cultivated area. 
Tl^c other imperial revenues were as follows : — 

Assessed taxeS Es. 41,599 

Excise „ 49,423 r 

Stamps ,, 73,838 

Forests „ 56,240 • 

Miscellaneous 2,352 

The population of the district amounts to 620,201 souls, or about 145 phr 
n w A square mile. The non-agriculturists exceed tl# 

opu ion an g g • agriculturists by about 35,000. The people are for 
thi l^ part Gonds, Gond-E(ijputs, Iiodhls, Ponwdrs, Kurmis, Kahdrs, Dhimars,, 
Dhers, and Chamdrs. There are also Brdhmans, both from the Mahdrdshtia 
and from Mathurd, Kdyaths from Farukhdbdd and elsewhere, and Musalrndns* : 
'Fiiere are now no Gond Xindholders of any importance, but there are 
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LodU chiefs who once possessed a local celebrity. Under the Mardth^ rule all 
Kahfirs and Cham to were 'required to pay a portion of their earnings to the 
state; and Kurm Is and Lodlus were not allowed to marry a second time 
without paying a fine^ The Gonds were probably the indigenous inhabitants’^ 
of Jabalpdr. The Lodhfs and Kdyaths appear to have settled in Jabalpdr when 
Bakht Buland was rdjd of Deogarh, that is in* the time of Aurangzeb. Con- 
cerning this immigration Sir R. Jenkins remains*: — “ He employed indiscri- 
minately Musalmdns and Hindds of ability. Industrious settlers from all quar- 
ters were attracted to Gondwdna ; many towns and villages were founded ; and 
'‘agriculture, manufactures, and even commerce, made considerable advances.'^ 
He appears to have made considerable conquests from Mandla; and although 
Jabalpdr never formed part of his kingdom, yet wo may conclude that the 
Lodhis first settled in the district about the time of his reign. The language 
spoken is a dialect of the Hindi. Urdd is comiionly understood, and is the 
language of the courts. The Hindi dialect is commonly known as the Bagheld. 
Its peculiarities that particularly attract the attention of a stranger from Northern 
India are the elision of nearly all short vowels, and the substitution of ^ for ^ 
and ^ for 5T. 


The early history of Jabalpiir is obscure.* It probably belonged to the 
Vallabhl, and perhaps subsequently to the Pramdra 
kingdom of Central India, for the first centuries of 
our era, but in the 11th and 12th centuries we find in inscriptions evidence of 
a local line of princes of that Haihaya race, which has at different times been so 
largely connected with the history of Gondwdna., In fhe 1 6th century the Gondii* 
rdjd of Garhii Mandla (Sangrdm Sd) extended his power over fifty-two dis- 
tricts, including the present Jabalpiir. ^ In the minority of his grandson, Prem * 
Ntoin, permission was obtained by A'iai Khdn, the viceroy of Kara Mdnikpilr 
on the Ganges, to conquer the Garhd jyrincipality, which ho did after a battle 
fought under the castle of Singaurgarh, in which the Gond queen Durgdvatl ' 
committed suicide to avoid the disgrace of defeat. Garhd was held some time 
independently by Asaf Khdn, who, however, eventually submitted himself to 
the Emperor Akbar and resigned his pretensions to soverelgflf^. In the list of 
Akbar^s dominions given in the A'fn-i-Akbari, Garhii included as a division 
of the government of Mdlwd, but the Mohammadan power seems to have b^n 
faintly felt there, at any rate after i^bar's death, for the princes of Garhd Mandla 
carried on their affairs in almost entire independence until their subjugation by 
the governors of Sagar in 1781. In 1798 the Bhonsld rulers of Ndgpiir obtained 
a grant of ]\tandla and the Narbada valfey from the Peshw/i, and the Jabalpiir 
district remained under them until it was occupied by the British after an 
engagement on the 19th December 1817. ImmejJiately after the occupation of 
Jabalpdr a provisional government was formed, the president of which was Major 
O'Brien. Their proceedings throw a cifrious light upon the government which 
they succeeded. Immediately after their assumption of office they appointed 
Raghundth Rao, rdjd of Inglid, acting subaddr. That officer presented a petition, 
asking whether certain rules and regulations enforced by the Mnrdthds shoulA ‘ 
be continued. Among these rules were the following * 

1. All widows to be sold, and the purchase-money to be paid into 
the treasury. 


* Report on Ndgpdrby Sir K. Jenkins, Edition Nagpiir Antiquarian Society, p. 97. 
t Jounwl of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, vol, vi. pp.^ 644— 646. ^ 

29 cpG 
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' 2. All persons receiving any sum through an order, or the interfer-' 

ence or Interposition, of any person in office or authority, to pay onl-fourth 
of the sum recovered to the state. 

3 . Any person selling his daughter, to pay one-fourth of the purchj^e- 
money to the state. 

4 . One-fourth of thh purchase-money of all houses to be paid into the 
; treasury. 

These rules at the time of the British assumption of authority were by no 
means obsolete. At a meeting of the same provisional government we find the 
government ordering the release of a woman, by name Pursia, who had been 
sold by auction a few days before for seventeen rupees. Slavery undoubtedly 
existed in a certain modified form under the Mardthds, and it is reported 
commonly amongst the pdople of Jabalpilr that under the Gond rule hunSan 
sacrifices were not unknown. 

When the provisional government was abolished, the Sagar and Narbadd 
territories were for a time governed by a Commissioner, who was subject tp the 
Resident at Nagpur. Subsequently those districts were separated from^ the 
Ndgpilr agency, and in 1843 Lord Ellvnborough recast the whole system of 
administration. The superintendence of the departments of civil and criminal 
judicature was separated from that of revenue and police, and the latter was 
entrusted to the Commissioner and his staff ; while for the former a Civil and 
Sessions Judge was appointed, with two superior and sixteen inferior Native 
Judges. The system here sketched lasted until November 1861, when the 
’Sdgar and Narbada territories became p^^rt of the Central Provinces, and were 
placed under the control of a Chief Commissioner, resident at Ndgpilr. 

JABALPU'R — The southern rcv/)f me subdivision or tahsil in the district 
of the same name, havingaiiarca of square miles, with 1,186 villages, arS 
a pppulatiou of 276,229 according to the census of 1866. The land revenue foj* 
the year 1869-70 is lis. 3,08,739. 

JABAIPU'R — The head-quarters of tlie district of the same name^ Ifr 
is situated in*^i’]V4^ongitade 79° 59' 43", and in North latitude 23’ 9' 

Its elevation ahovoti^e sea has been variously computed, butt is believed to 
' be.^^bout 1,458 feet. It is 165 miles N.R from Ndgpilr, 108 miles S.E./rom 
Sdgar, and 221 miles iM. from Allahdbdqv The name has been derived from 
the Arabic word for peak ; but though this derivation derives a 

certain plausibility from the situation of the town in a rocky basin, it is incorrect; 
as in an old inscription, now in tlie Ndgpilr museum, the original name of 
Jabalpilr is given as Jdvali-pattana. The facilities for damming up water, 
affoededby the numerous gorges and declivities of the surrounding rp^s, havd 
been taken advantage of so as to surround the town with a series of lakes 
reseijvoirs, which, shaded by the fin6 trees which are here so numerous, 
bordered by fantastic rocks and massy boulders, give a very diversified charac^^ > 
to .the environs. The town itself is modern, and contains no monumental buil^ 
ings,,but*it is well laid out, and bears every evidence of progress and 
The principal streets are wide and regular, and contain numerous dweBrag?^' 
suited to an affluent middle class; There are several fine in whicB.market| 
are held, and the public buildings, though* not large or mcignificent^., pro 
situated, and generally constructed with some taste. At the entrap^ 
towif is a prettily laid-out public garden, and near its^entre is a '#no 
siiWounded by groups of temples. Altogether Jabalpfir;;,Wl well reppy 
th©ugh%jnn8tbef regarded^r the, present afliin state of transijien* 
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■completion of, the two railway systems, connecting the Eastern and Wesfem 
capitals^ of India via Jabalpdr, can hardly fsjil to raise the commercial importance 
oF the latter, already considerable. The population is almost entirely iJindil, 
nqt more than five per ^cent. being Mohammadans. All trades are, foll'^wed, 
blit the principal traffic is an exchange of grain and forest produce against 
piece-goods and salt. The manufactures are insio-niticant, and the community 
may be regarded as essentially a trading one. The town trade for 1868-69^is 
’given below : — 


— -I 

• 

, Name of Article. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

> 

Quantity, 

Value. 


Maunds. 

Hupees. 

Maunds. 

Eupees. 

Cotton 

8,470 

1,87,547 

3,784 

79,894 

Susrar and gur 

(59,021 

5,67,124 

11,965 

1,01,314 

Salt 

33,157 

2, 60, 336 

5,995 

47,960 

Wheat 

198,498 

5,69,219 

1,905 

5,715 

Eice 

12, m 

3,30,167 

3,649 

15,342 

Otlipr edibio grains 

92,577 

2,46,280 

3,396 

9,422 

Oil-seeds of all descriptions . . . 

30,144 

90,690^ 

2,024 

6,072 

Metals and hardware 

5,945 

2,2S,416 

1,281 

39,1 13 

English piece-goods 

4,864 

4,86,800 

3,249 

1,24,900 

Miscellaneous European goods. 

6,73'v 

8,16,809 

1,M4 

55,700 

Country cloth 

2,t)8f* 

1,60,800 

585 

35,100 

^c 

9,5i8 

84,052 

7,824 

74,896 

Tobacco 

10,437 

94,758 

2,937 

26,iJ34 

Spices 

.14,327 

2,24,276 

3,942 

61,554 

Country stationery 

9G9 

15,504 

a*- 

848 

Silk and silk cocoons 

7 

11,200 


3,200 

Dyes 

1,448 

45,450 

f 255 

7,690 

Hides and horns 

1,020 

16,320 

, 575 

9,20flr 

Opium 

If 39 

. 24,960 



W901 

327 

6,540 

1 

20 

Timber and wood 

56,574 

28,287 

100 

50 

Ghee and oil 

901 

1,80,574 

1,769 

85,340 

Cocoanuls 

2,849 

56,646 

1,128 

.21,656 

Miscellaneous 

46,167 

2,77,002 

6,681 

40, aS6 

Total 

669,501* 

% 

45,14,757 

62,214 

8,01,99f 


. No. 




Sheep 

38,923 

1,16,754 



Horses 

1,120 

10,458 



, l^tal 

• 40,043 

, 1,27,212 





46,41,969' 


^ 8 
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The cilil station, and cahtoninent are divided froib the city by a amall 
stream >|:alled the iTxnth Although the site is regarded as unhealthy for 
) Earaj^au owing to the existjonoe of a swampy hollow^below the high ground, 
on hpuses are built^ the mildness of the climate and the variety ef 

the sceirery render the station attractive, and, combined with its situation, have 
raided the question whether the Capital of India might not suitably be located 
It may be hoped that the measures now in progress for draining thet; 
j swamp will effectually remove the unhealthiness which is now the only draw- 
back to Jabalpur. The, regular civil community con/priscs a Divisional Com- 
missioner and his office, the ordinary district staff, the supervisors of the Thug 
school of industry and of a central jail, a branch of the Church of England Mis- 
^ sion, who have good schools here, some mercantile residents, and a large body 
^ of fail way officials. The Bank of Bengal has a branch here. There is already 
a church, and a larger one is being built. The garrison consists of a battery 6f; 
artillery, the head-quarters and six companies of a regiment of European 
infantry, a regiment of Native infantry, and a squadron of Native cavalry. The 
school of industry, wffiere Thug and Dacoit approvers and their families are 
employed in one of the largest manufactories of tents and carpets in India, is 
worth visiting. 


JABERA' — A village in the Jabalpilr district, on the road to Sdgar, thirty- 
nine miles north-west of Jabalpur. The population is chiefly agricultural, but * 
knives are to some extent manufactured. The government school here W well 
attended. ■ . 

t 

J AGDALPU'R — The principal town of Bastar, and the residence of the rlij^ 
and the chief people of the dependency. It is distant about ono hundred and 
eighty miles east from Sironcha. ThV place is small for the capital of a state 
like Bastar, and is a mere collection of grass huts, surrounded by a mud wall an4 
deep ditch, one face of which is on theiindrdvati river, here a small stream abpuf 
^one hundred yards wide. There are no temples or buildings of any size o4 
‘pretensioT^s. Outside the walls are the suburbs, where the Mohammadans chiefly 
"reside. A town. The country is open, well culti- 

vated, and dottedwttb villages and groves. Jagdalpdr is only forty miles froih 
Ja.ipdr, the capital of the Jaipur state, where there is an assistant agent subor- 
dinate to Vizagapatam,«d police officer, and^a strong police force. 

JAGMANDAL — A hilly forest* tract in iiio Mandla district, having an ajea 
of about fifty-three square miles. Teak is found growing here along the rangof 
of hills separating the valleys of the'Hdlon and the Burhuer from f^at of the 
Moti4r|, but the forest has been much exhausted, and will requirS long rest. 

, ^JAISINGHNAGAR— ^he principal place in a tract of the same name in |bt 
Sigar district, about twenty-one miles south-west of Sdgar. It con tains, 
houses and 2,55o inhabitants, and is Wd to have been founded by one 
Jai Singb, the ruler of Garh Pihrji or Old Sdgar, about 180 years ago. He feW ' 
a fort, which may be seen still, for the protection of the surrountog 
from the small predatory chiefs, who then existed in large numbWs. :i 
cession of Sdgar to the British in 1818 this tract formed part of "the i 
made over, and in 1826 was assigned as a residence for Eukmd Bdl, 6iie;| 
widows of A:pd Sdhib, the last Mardthd ruler of Sdgar. ^he vili^e is;tble 
prosperous and flourishing, and theyugh no trade of any ithporta1ii|i4s ^ 
in it, it has two weekly markets — on Mondays and FridatlS. The 'sal 
of J?rainj^|iloths, and -provisions of various kinds. village schoe]||M^ 

.^&blished here^f-one for l^rs, and the other ^ ^ ' 
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: JALA'LKHERA.*-^A town in the Ndgpdr ^strict, aitttafed tthidt' fourteen 
miles west of Kdtol^ near wher# the Jtfm joins the Wardhd, here ^ oner 
•hundred yards wide. • Tlje population numbers 8,396 persons, mostly cnyiiMpits# 
Here are the remains qf a largo fort to which tradition assigns a'lSiay^l^in, 
and for nearly two square miles around the present village are to be found traces 
of the old town. It is said that at one time thi# place had 80,000 inhabitants) 
^but that it was ruined by the ravages of a band of lawless Pathans, who weld 
but nominally subject to the Nizdm. It is probable that Jaldlkherd with A^mner ^ 
on the right or Berdr bank of the river, once formed a single large city. " * 

JALGA'ON — A fine agricultural village in the Wardha district, six miles^ 
north-west of A'rvf, and forty miles distant from Wardha, containing 2,000 inha- 
bitants, and paying a land revenue of Rs. 4,000. The inhabitants are chiefly 
cultivators, with a few weavers. The lands are wdl watered from over ninety 
wells, and the village contains pdn and other gardens. A market is held here 
twice a week — on Tuesdays and Sundays, and there is a village school. 

JA'M — A river in the Chhindwdrd district. It rises atoongst the hills 
which separate the Chhindwdrd and Betdl districts, about four miles from 
Segdon, and runs directly to the east, passing tlfe town of Pandhurrid ; thence 
it winds itself among the hills between that and Mohgdon and falls into the 
Kanhdn, of which it is one of the chief tributaries, near the town of Lodhfkherdr 

jA'MBULGHA/TA'— A village in the Chandd district, situated seven miles 
north-east of Chimiir. The largest market in the district is held here every ^ 
Tuesday and Wednesday, and is numerously Attended by traders from the 
surrounding districts. The chief Chdndd products sold are cotton-cloths and 
inm. About a mile from the village ^re extensive quarries of soapstone^ 
which have been worked rather raore/ifhan a hundred years. They are at 
present in the hands of three familWS of stone-cutters, who employ hired 
labour to aid in digging ; and about fifty cart-loads of stone are annually quarriifd^ 
and fashioned into bowls and platj[}ers. Close to these quarries are .^tth^Vs of ar^ 
very fine black serpentine. They were worked for three yearly Raghoji III, 
who employed on them, for eight months out of tw^v'^i" on fixed wages, 
about 250 pei%ons, the stone being principally used h the construction of a 
temple at Nugpilr. On Raghojfs daath the establishment was discharged; and 
the quarries have subsequently fallen in. •The main excavation is an irregular 
V ovAl of about thirty-eight feet by sixty feet; and the cost of clearing away the^ 
debris is roughly estimated at Rs. 5,OOQ. The surrounding soil is red or 
sandy, with a* considerable quantity of quartz cropping up, and some little^ 
laterioe. Octroi is levied here, and with the funds thus raised a fine well,1ia5ing 
' an’excellent spring, has been constructed; and a nftirket-placo will shortly he ^ 
commenced. A police outpost is stationed at the village. 

JA'MNr— A village in the Chdndd ^district, situated thirty- two miles 
of Ghdndd, under the eastern slopes of the Chimiir hills, and on the brink of fi| 
large artifici|l lake. Dense forest shuts in both lake and village, rendering‘4nS^- 
spot ast^ictiiresque as it is unhealthy for strangers. The Chdndd and Chimdf’ 
' road passes by Jdipnf, and a police outpost is located here for the protection of 
travellers. ^ ^ ^ , ■ 

^AJdRIjl^ small zamfnddri or chiefsjiip in the Bhapddra district, 
of the Great Eastern Road, and close to Sdkoll, It consists of fotfr 
^ith im »ngf?regate area of 9j811 acres, of which only 707 are 
chief is a Gond, belong ^ 



^vilfeges arevimall, and the cultivation is very imperfect. There is some finer, 
timber the unreserved kind, from the sale of which the owne^r obtains a 
mod^te income. 

fA^ISALLA .' — A villa^o sitdated eight miles south-welt of Mill, in the ChdadS 
district^ under a spur of the Mill hills. It possesses a magnificent tank, the water 
bf which,, howevV, is deleterioifs to strangers.’ 

JA'NJGFR — A small town in the Bildspilr district, thirty miles north-east 
p®ild8pdi», and formerly’a favourite resort of the Ratailpilr court. A handsome 
|Wmple, built by one of tho Ratanpdr rajas about five hundred years ago» stilit 
’^lBtanf<4s in a remarkably complete condition. It is perhaps the best specimen 
^ of ajpLcifeht architecture in the district, and the minute and quaintly -sculptured 
images which crowd its bastj possess considerable interest, la its vicinity is an 
immense tank. « , 

JHAllATATRA' — A chiefship in tho Chvdadd district, forty-four miles 
V north-east of Wap’dgarh. It contains thirty-three villages. , 

JHARPAT — A broad, shallow stream ip the Chdn da district, which tisea-a 
few miles north-east of Chdnda, and falls into tho Viral opposite the Pathdnpurd 
gate at Chdnda. 

JHILMILA' — A village in the Jabalpilr district, about nine miles to the 
north of Kundam. In the neighbourhood aro a number of iron farnaces^ and 
'the jungle has been entfi-ely destroyed by the charcoal-burners. Tho country 
bj^tween Jhilmild and Kundam is wild and picturesque, but there is uo valuable 
timber in it. . 

' JIGARGUNDA" — The chief vi^fa|;e of tho Chiutalndr estate of Bast^* 
The zamlnddr resides here. It is dista^i about sixtj miles from Dumagudem, 
^n the route from that place to Bastar. The population consists of Kdls and;? 
Telingas, is estimated at about three huuilred souls. fi: ^ 

JOGA' or JT>GJ'GARH — Thirteen mileswest of Handid in the Hoshatigdbd^ 
district. Here is a Pathan fort in perfect condition, very picturesquely sitiiated 
.npon am island in the sj;ream of tho Narbadd. It probably dates from" the timp 
^fAdamglr. ^ \ 

f ■ . *’ . j ■ 

. JONK— A stream which, taking its rise in Kharidr, flows horthw&pd 
thrmigh iBordsdmbar and Phuljhar, fi^rms the boundary on the west betwegi' 
Phuljh^and Rdipiir, and falls into tho Mahdnadl near Seorlnardin. 

— An old village which formerly gave its name to a piargana to 

Bamph district. It is prettily situated on the left bank of the Bairmd, p^bpdt^ 
t#el^.ifilles east of Dam oh. The co'untry in the neighbourhood'* is undul^lflif^^ 

t&ere is a small waterfall near the village. 

* JUKONA" — A village in the Chdnda district, situated seven jnilfes 
Chdndd and sik miles north of Balldlpdr, with which latter place it is 
tb have been connected during its occupation as the capital of the Di 
kingdom. It possesses a very fine tank, on the stone embanl^ment o| i| 
stand the remlitis of an ancient palace, and in its rear are traoj|k.of a i 
j in length. In communicatibn with the tank is ap elabj 
jhfhanneis, some of which have evidently been injuredii# a 
* np# escapes By th^nL 
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KAIMtTH — A detached portion of the Vindhyan range, commeneiirlf near 
Katangf in the Jabalpilr district, and running parallel with the Bhdnrer bills 
for a distance of more than a hundred miles. After forming the south-eastern' 
boundary of the Maihfr valley it takes a turn to the east, c mpelling the river 
Son* to a siiriilar course. In places this range almost disappears, being only 
marked by a low rocky cbain, and it never rises in these provinces in^^^y, 
Jjundred feet above the plain. ; 

KAIMJJ'Rr — A large village in the Jabalpilr district. It is situated on 
the Hiran, five miles from Katangf, nine miles from Patan, and nineteen rrSles 
to the north-west of Jabalpilr. The village belong;-) to an Ahfr chief, who owns 
a good donl of land here'abouts, and is tenth in descent from Chiiraman, thb 
founder of tho family. Tho river is fordable hero. 

KATjIT3IirT Tdluka— A hilly tract in the Hoshangdbdd district, about 
eighty miles in length by twenty in breadth. A portion of it has been reserved 
by tho Forest department; but although the wood is plentiful, it is at present 
of small scantling. 


KA'LT'BHrT — A state forest of some thirty square miles in extent, about 
fifteen miles south of Hurdd, and extending from tho Ganjdl to the Gulf river 
in the Hoshanffdbdd district. 

KALLER — A village in the Upper Goddvar! district, situated on the left 
bank of the Sabarf, twenty-four miles above its confluence with the Goddvar!. 
The population consists of Kofs and T^yngns. , Tho Sabarf is navigable by 
boats from this point downwards, and tiiere is some traflSo in lac, honey, wax, 

^ galls, and timber by this route. ^ 

KALMESWAR — A flourishing town in the Ndgpdr district, fourteen miles - 
west of Ndgpdr. Jt is built on a* plain of black soil lying loy^, with a bad 
^ natural' drainage, » The country to tho north and west is 'very fertile, but 
towards Ndgpi^r it is sterile and stony. In the gardes west of the town 
opium, sugarcane, and tobacco are raised. There is a ve^y considerabl^rade in. : 
grain, oil-seeds, and couutiy cloth. The pressing of oil-seeds is also carried on tO, 
a gjeat extent, as many as eighty mills being* kept continually at work. Cloth is^ 

' the staple manufacture; it is of medium quality, and is mostly sent to bd sold at.., 
Kaundanpilr and other places in Berar. Tfio imports of agricultural andipanu*. 
factured produbts for tho year 1868-69 amounted in value to Rs. iO,27,I46, 
and tho exports to Rs. 2,56,753. The proceeds of tjio octroi duties have bb'en 
laid out to great advantage. The committee have made a handsome and Oon^ ^ 
uiodjpus raarliet-place, and from this hava opened wide metalled roads^to\i:4i^ 
Ndgpdr, K4tol, Dhdpewdrd, and IVJohpd., Facing the market-place on 
are the pdlice station and school-house, and a sardf is to be added. ^ On. 
t>th€T lide^aro excellent shops belonging to the wealthier traders. * 

la the centre of the town, on elevated ground, is the old fortress, now^^hO' , 
residence of the village proprietor. It is said to have been built by a 
from Delhi, whiois in the time of Bakht Buland, the Gond of Dipgarh, 
tained, for th# royal service, a force of four hundred infantry arid ^ne ^hundred * 

cavalry. Family qgirfds and Pindhdrf raids reduced them from the 

position wliich they Ihad continued to maintain, even, after 

Mardthds, a||| the village has nA^ passed into the .|i|^ds of a jLunbi flp|ilj^^ 
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. EL&XIJMBE or EALU'MAB — ^The highest peak in the Bh^nrer range of 
bills in toe Jabalpdr district. It is in tbe neighbourhood of Katangi. Allftnde 
2,544 ffeet; latitude 23° 27' 53'^; longitude 79® 46' 61". ^ li 

KA'MEN— A stream in the Chdndd district, which rises near the Kdnjfhillsi 
and after a generally westerly toourse of twenty-five miles falls into the W^in- 
gangd a little above Garhchiroli. / 


KAMTARA' NA'LA'— Astate forest of about twenty-five square miles, in 
area, in the Ruipilr district, on the banks of an affluent of the Jonk river. It is 
• heayilf wooded with sal. It is proposed to add to it by lease two adjoinii|f 
treats of similar character, which belong to the Deori and Kaurid chiefships* ” 

KA'MTHA' — An estate in the Bhanddra district, consisting of 207 villages, 
with an extent of about 503 square miles, two-fifths of which are under cultivation. 
It was originally conferred, more than a century ago, on a Kunbi family. They 
rebelled against the Rdja of Ndgpdr in 1818, on which their lands were confiscatoq, 
and granted to 'the ancestor of the present chief, a Lodhi, whose family, by 
payment of heavy tines, have since acquired the privilege of holding in zamia- 
ddri tenure or chiefship. There is only one 'town on the estate, that of KdmthA, 
but there are several large and flourishing villages tenanted by cultivators, 
ohiefly of the Lodhf and Ponwdr castes. The estate is a rich one, and the quit- 
rent payable to Government amounts to Rs. 46,799. The chief has considerable 
local influence. 


KA'MTHA ' — A town iniheBhanddra district, about sixty miles to the north- 
east of Bhanddra. The population amounts to 2,661 souls, mostly agriculturists, 
as there is little or no Trade. The imminddr or chief has a handsome residence 
here, surrounded by a wall hnd mfelt. The conservancy of the town is pro- 
vided for by him, and a largo disp^^sary has been built at his sole expense. 
The government buildings arc a good school-house, a district post-office, and^ 
a police station-hcfuse. 

KA'M^^f^KAMPTEE)— A largo town and cantonment in the Nagpdr 
district, nine miles north-east of Ndgpdr, on the right bank of the river JKanhdti, ' 
immediately below the junction of that river with the Peneb and the Koldr. 
The cantonment prophr, that is to say theimilitary lines and bdzdrs, extends in 
;^ one long narrow line along the river, and'is laid out on the principle of a camp, 
except that the cavalry are on the extreme left instead of on 4he right. 
town, is a little distance south-east of the cantonment, and separated from it 
nn extensive parade-ground. The whole cantonment — which, besides the riiillS • 
tary lines and the town, includes a considerable area of cultivated land— -id ■ 

the shape of a trapezium ,*having for its longest side the river bank. The ^ 

area is 4,598 acres, or about seven ^ square miles. Both cantonment and 

f resent a remarkably neat and tidy appearance. The roads are particulavly 
ept; The main thoroughfare through the cantonment is a handsome broa^K||&; 
of roa(i extending from tho artillery lines on the extreme right up to 4he|0av^io 
lines on the left, about four miles long. The appearance of the cantonipw^pS 
rendered agreeable and cheerful by the avenues lining the roads, and by tw'*' 
neatly-kept gardens and compounds surrounding each bungalow. The, b^'j 
galows themselves are generally thatched, and poor in appearfince, though 
are some good houses, During^he monsoon fine views are to be obtained of 
reaches up and down the river. The town is well laid out, and built if 
greets at right angles^ to each other. The streets are broader .ftnd 
drained than is usual in this part of the count^. The total numl^i* of KousSi:^^| 
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8,129, of which 1,960 are of stone or brick with flat masonry roofs, and 6,820 
are of mud with tiled roofing. The walls of these last are coated wi^ white 
oi coloured plastering. The cantonment used to be considered unhealthy. 
This reputation, however, probably resulted from the mortality amongst the 
troops in by-gono timesj before the late improvements in barrack accommoda- 
tion and in sanitary arrangements had been ^attempted. Of late years the 
death-rate has very greatly decreased. The supply of water is chiefly from the 

Itanhdn, but there are besides a largo artificial tank and 360 wells. 

• 

^ Municipal affairs are managed by two separate committees, each of which ^ 
has its separate functions. The committees consist of non-official Native, as " 
well as of ox-officio English members. The president is the Brigadier-General 
commanding the force. Municipal improvement of all sorts has been conti- 
nuously maintained for many years past. Great attention has always been paid 
to the roads. The most recent improvements are an excellent masonry tank, 
constructed partially at the expense of Bansihll Ablrchand Kai Bahadur, the 
most influential native resident of Kamthi; the Temple Gardens — a place of 
public recreation, tastefully laid out ; an excellent sardi for travellers, and a 
largo central market-place. The town has its dispensary, its schools, and its 
dharmsdMs for travellers. In the cantonment there is a large public building 
used for municipal meetings, station theatre, public receptions, &o. The Pro- 
testant church (built in 1833) is a commodious structure. There is a Roman 
Catholic establishment of the order of St. Francis de Sales, with its convent and 
large church. There are five Mohammadangmosques aiffl seventy Hindd temples. • 
The total population, inclusive of military, is as follows : — 


Adult males 20,382 

Do . females /. ! 14,818 

Male infants 8,317 

Female do 7,413 


Total 50,93(1^ 


Of these, 2^011 are Europeans or Eurasians. • 

The Brigadier-General commanding the force is the ‘chief civil executive as 
well as military authority in the cantonment. The Cantonment Magistrate is 
thef civil judges as well as magistrate. 

The present military force, which is a *first class brigade command belong- 
ing to the Madras establishment, consists of three batteries of artillery, a regi- 
ment of Madras cavalry, a regiment of European infentry, and a regiment find 
a half of Madras Native infantry. 

• 

The trade of the town is large and flourishing, though there are no manu- 
factures save a little coarse cloth. The*greatest amount of business done is in 
•grain and oil-seeds of all sorts, country cloth, salt, European piece and miscel- 
laneous goods. There are also a considerable trade in cattle, and a brisk 
traffic in wood, which is floated down the rivers Kanhdn, Pench, and KoMr, and 
sold here. The trade of the town has been registered for some years. In the* 
year 1868-69 the declared value of the imports of K^mthi was Rs. 59,50,830 ; 
of its exports Rs. 18,76,069. It will be obfious that so large a trade as ikm 
does not depend on the supplies .for troops alone. The fact is that during the 
Hardth^ rule traders flocked ^^dmihf on account of the immunity which thigr 
30cpG " ^ 
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enjoyed within the cantonment from the taxation to which they would have been 
subjected anywhere else in the Ndgpdr province. The grain trade is almost 
entirely in the hands of the Mdrwdris. * 

The history of the place dates only from the establishment of the canton- 
ment under Brigadier- G-eneral Adams in 1821. Previous. to that year there 
were no habitations here, excfept one or two hamlets on the banks of the river. 
But on the other side of the river, where the village of old Kamthi now stands, 
there are some ruins indicating the former existence gf a small town. 

KANDELI' — A town in the Narsinghpdr district, situated one mile from 
Narsinghpdr, on the east bank of the Singri n^la, which divides the two towns. 
The government offices and houses of the Kuropoan community are in Kandelf, 
but the head-quarters stati<^n is commonly known by the name of Narsinghpiir. 
Under the Gond rule Kandeli was a little village belonging to the Singhpilr 
subdivision, where the subordinate governing authority resided. Now, having 
become the head-quarters of the district, it is a rising town, with a population, 
apart from NarSinghpdr, of nearly 5,000 souls. The Railway will have a 
station here, which will add to its importance and commerce. The only manu- 
facture is that of common natfvo cloth. 

KANHAN — ^A river rising in the Satpura hills in the Chhindwiird district. 
Taking a south-easterly direction it winds through a series of small hills in 
the Ghargajgarh forests, and after passing close to the old Deogarh fort^ now 
in ruins, it continues tko same course until it reaches R^imakond on thiroad 
to N%pdr, where it takes a thru more directly south, until near Lodhikhera it^. 
resumes its south-easterly course. Just below Lodhfkhera it is joined by the 
J^ra — a large stream emerging from the Ciihindwaint district into the highly 
cultivated plain of Nagpdr, and joining the Pench a little above the military 
cantonment of Kdmthi, the united steams flow on until they fall into the 
Waingangd below Bhandara. A magnificent stone bridge is now being con- 
structed qj^nr the Kanhan at Kamthi, at a cest of about <£80,000. The length 
of the river finaa its source to tlio junction of the united streams with the 
Waingangu may bo tdiout 140 miles. 

KANHARGA'ON — A small estate in the Bhandara district, which, though 
consisting of one village only, ranks as a ctjicfship. The area amounts to 1,404 
acres, but very little is cultivated. * Around the former village site are very fine 
trees — mango, pipal, tamarind, and date palm — including a magnificent banyan 
of great age, and covering a considerable surface. The chief is a^Rdjput. 

^ KANHERP — A hill in the Bhanddra district, about eighteen miles to the^ 
sduth-east of Bhandara. It is some three hundred feet above the level of the ^ 
plain, and quite barren. It yields so^o good building stone, and in portions of 
it hone-stones and white soft stone for pottery are found. 

KA"NHI'WA"RA' — A considerable village in the Sooni district, situated 
sixteen miles to the east of Seoni on the road to Mandla. A good deat o| 
pottery is made here. < 

KANJIA^ — The principal place of a tract of the same name on thenorthei^ 
frontier of the Sdgar district, sixty-nine miles north-west of Sdgar. It 
supposed to be very oldj but tho first of its rulers of which anything is noW 
known was a Bundeid chief named Debi Singh. To his son Shdhji is attributed 
the fort, which is still standing on an emiii^e to the south of the viltege^i 
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His descendants remained undisturbed till a.d. 1726 when one, by name 
Yikramdjit, was attacked and defeated by Hasan-ulla Kbdn, nawiib of Kurw^i, 
a neighbouring state. Vikramdjit fled to Piprdsf, a small village situated on 
the extreme northern boundary of the tract under mention, where a descendant 
of his, by name Amrit bingh, is still living on a rent-free estate of five villages. 
In the year 1758 the Peshwu’s army defeated the.Nawab of Kurw^f and drove 
him out of Kanjid. The Peshwd then conferred the tract on one of his officers, 
by name Khanderdo Trimbak. His successor, Rdmchandra Balldl (otherwise 
KdmBhdd),in a.d. 1818, when Sdgar was ceded to Government by the Peshwd, 
at once gave up Kanjid and Malhdrgarh, a neighbouring tract, and in return 
the tract of Itdwd was bestowed on him (see ‘‘Itdwd^^). In the same year 
Kanjid was made over by Government to Sindid, under whom it remained tilt 
the year 1860, when an extensive exchange of territory was effected, and it was 
incorporated with the Sdgar district. In the beginifing of the mutiny in 1857 
a party of Bundelds came down from the adjoining native states upon Kanjid, 
expelled Siudid^s officer, and forcibly set up the abovementioned Amrit Singh as 
their ruler. He, however, only remained in that position a few days, and was 
glad to get away from his dangerous elevation. The Bundelds plundered the 
town and laid waste the country, ‘but after remaining about eight months, 
decamped on hearing of the advance of Sir Hugh Rose from Rdhatgarh. 

Although this tract bears evidence of possessing groat capabilities, yet its 
present condition is anything but satisfactory. The inhabitants were greatly 
over-taxed under Native rule, it being well known that in several instances ^ 
^officer% considered deserving of reward were senC for a short term to Kanjid, 
with liberty to get whatever they could from the inhabitants, paying only tho 
fixed revenue to the government. Tho greater paj’t of the town is now in ruins, 
chioHy owing to tho visit of the Bundelds ^ mentioned above. Its condition has, 
however, begun to improve since the new settlement of the land revenue, and 
much further development may be looked for. A weekly market is held on 
Tuesdays; to which nothing, howover, but the necessaries of life are brought 
for sale. The fort stands on a considerable eminence to tho south of tho town. 

It is square, with a tower at each corner, and encloses ^ space of about two 
acres, covered f5r tho most ,part with ruined buildings. * A boys' school has 
been established here. • • 

» 

•KA'NKER— A chiefship situated to tho south of the Rdipdr district, 
bounded on the north by the ** khdlsa" pargaiia of Dhamtarf, on the east by that 
of Sehdwd, on the south by the feudatory state of Bastar, and on the west by tho 
Pdndbdras zamlnddri belonging to tho Chdndd district, by that of Lohdrd 
belonging to Rdipdr, and by the khdlsa pargana o^ Bdlod. The whole of it 
is more or less hilly, and except in the^ eastern portion, along the valley 
of tho Mahdnadl, there are few fertile plains of any extent, and even in the 
latter valley a large portion of the soil shallow, and a considerable area is 
occupied by outcropping masses of rock and scattered boulders. It is divided 
into eleven tdlukas, and contains 444 villages. Except in the Kdnker tdluka, 
which comprises the whqfe of the Mahanadl valley, the prosperous villages 
nre few and far between, and the habits of the population are shown by the . 
state of the jungles, which are almost ruined by ddhya cultivation,. large tracti 
of country being entirely denuded of all vegetation, ^cept under-sized stunted 
trees, while the soil is for the most part so poor as Si render continuous cul- 
tivation unprofitable, if not im^ssible. The total area of the estate is about 
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IjOOO square miles, perhaps rather more than less, of which about one-third is 
cultivated ; and the total population amounts to 36,144 souls, at the rate of 
about thirty-six per square mile. Of these some 21,176 are Gonds. 

The zaminddr belongs to a very old Rdjput family* and according to tradi- 
tion his ancestors were raised to the throne by a vote of the people. During 
the reign of the Haihai Ban^i dynasty in Chhattlsgarh the Kunker zamlnddrs 
seem to have been both prosperous and powerful, as in the old Haihai Bans! 
records Kanker is reckoned among the feudatory dependencies, such as Bastar, 
Sambalpdr, &c., while at the same time the rdjds held the large and fertile 
khalsa pargana of Dhamtari. 

The total revenue of the estate (1868) is as follows : — 


LaM revenue Its. 6,213 

Cesses and excise ,, 2,726 

Forest revenue „ 1,021 


Total Its. 9,960 

KA'RANJA'— A small octroi town in the A rvi tahsll of the Wardh^ 
district, forty-one miles north-west of Wardha. It was founded some 260 
years ago by Nawdb Mohammad Khdn Niazi of A'shti. The site is on high 
land surrounded by hills, but in the valleys between are some fine gardens 
where opium and sugar je,re grown. A market-place in the centre of thetown, 
a new school-house, and a good road connecting the town with the highroad 
from Nagpdr to Amrdoti, are the principal works carried out from the municipal 
funds. K^ranj^ contains abqut 3,000 inhabitants — cultivators, traders, and 
weavers. * \ 

KARARGA'ON — A small estate 'in the extreme south of the Bhanddra 
district, which, though ranking as a zamiiidi^ri or chiefship, only consists of one 
village. The area is 1,208 acres, of which one-tenth only is under cultivation. 
The owners ar^ poor Mohammadan family. 

KA'ROND or KA'L A'HANDT' — A feudatory chiefship attached to the Sam- 
balpur district, and lying between 19° 5' and 20° 30' of north latitude, and 82° 40' 
and 83° 50' of east longitude. It fs bounded on the north by the Pdtnd state, 
on the east by the Jaipitr state and the Vizagapatam district, on the south by 
Jaipdr, and on the west by Jaipdr, Bindrd Nawdgarh, and Kharidr. The 
country is thus described by Colonel ( then Captain) Elliot in a report submitted 
in 1856, which will be found printed in No. XXX of the Selections from the 
Records of the Governmen*! of India in the Foreign Department : — 


The general appearance of the Kdrond country answers more nearly 
cfiaracter given of it in Sir Richard Jenkins 
General desenptm. ,oport than what has there been. Said regarding 

BaStar, though there is a greater extent of plain than might be sup- 
posed on reading his remarks. The country is high, lying near the foot 
of the main line of the eastern ghats, and partaking of the watershed 
both of the Mahdnadi and Indrdvatf, which last, with several tributaries and 
sub-tributaries of the ^rst, risQ within its limits ; it is well supplied with water> 
and in some parts (as Thudmdl, &c.) the soil is enabled to yield two crop? 
of rice within the year. The hills are chiefly plutonic, and independently 
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of two or three considerable ranges hereafter to be noticed, detached hills 
of greater or less size are interspersed throughout the dependency ; the 
light alluvial soil washed from their slopes is rich, fertile, and easily worked, 
yielding heavy crops of almost every description. Further in the open 
country the soil approaches more to the character of black cotton soil, 
mixed with lime nodules, and occasionally alternating with red gravel, but 
all appears capable of cultivation, and lu^ely to give good returns for 
labour well expended. The population is thinly distributed however, and 
the tracts of waste land are extensive, as are also those of land once cul- 
tivated but now abandoned. At the same time the villages are numerous 
and small, and the people appear to be well cared for, though, as in Bastar, 
and partly for the same reasons, there is no stimulus for them to exert 
themselves. Their case, however, is better than in Bastar : they are 
evidently more contented and numerous, and less apprehensive of inter- 
course. The drawbacks hero appear to be, in addition to the universal 
fault of the cultivator being unable to reap the fruits of his labour, 
or rest liis claims on any stated share of the common property, that, 
although there are several large villages and many small ones, their com- 
munication one with another is exceedingl}; limited and unfrequent; there 
are no periodical bazars, and the produce of one village finds its way with 
difficulty to the next. These causes are the source of stagnation, and 
much retard the development of the resources of this rich tract. The 
disposition of the people however, and the good intentions of the r^j^, give 
every hope that these hindrances will be gi’adually and effectually removed,, 
and the country be made to assume that increased appearance of pros- 
perity which it is naturally, from many advantages, so capable of main- 
taining. The hills are well wooded where tjie process, called ddhya here, 
has not cleared the way for cultivatim. In some parts, as Thuiimdl, clearing 
has taken place to some considerable extent, principally by the hill Khonds, 
whose fields occupy the slopes and tops of the hills, but which latterly and 
gradually they appear to be leaving for the plains. This disposition will 
doubtless increase as they gain confidence in the dwellers m the low country, 
and be much fostered and encouraged by the ostahlishmont of bdzdrs in 
the varioils large villages in their neighbourhood, Which the rajd has at my 
suggestion proposed to give immediate attention to. The trees most 
commonly met with in the dependency are in the southern parts ; the sarai, 
so comrat)n in Bastar, yielding large quantities of a very useful dammer or 
resin, and the wood of which possesses the property of not rotting when 
immersed in water or inserted in the ground, the pillar commonly seen in 
the middle of tanks in this country being generally of sarai wood and 
several kinds of hard woods useful for building purposes, but of no great 
size. The orange, though not indigenous, is here cultivated in consider- 
able quantities, and produces very fine fruit. I cannot learn from whence 
it has been introduced ; those whom I have asked say from Jaipdr and 
Naurangpdr, but I am not aware that the tree is originally a native of those 
parts, or that the vegetation there differs materially from that of this 
dependency. 

The principal range of hills in the Kdrond dependency, which' is 
jj... considerable, is*;^fitributed by the Eastern 

‘ Ghhts, and, though in some places disconnect- 

ed, runs from north to south, and rather west through Madanpdr, Kdrqnd, 
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and Lanjigarh, in the south of which last zamlnddrf the range divides, the 
main branch proceeding south through Jaipdr to Gunapdr ; and the other, 
broad and mountainous, winds towards the west through Korldpdt and 
Thu^mdl ; again dividing, one branch running west ipto Nawdgarh Bhendri, 
and the other south to join the original range. It receives names at 
different points from the pillages near its base, the highest part being 
perhaps that called Nayangiri, near Ldnjigarh. Small hills are also inter- 
spersed throughont the dependency. 

" The rivers in this dependency are for tho*^ most part small, and all 
tributaries of larger rivers. Those most de- 
serving of notice are the Indrllvatf, a tributary 
of the Goddvari ; the Tel, a tributary of the Mahanadi ; and the Hatti, which 
falls into the Tel. «* * * * 

The villages of Kdrond are more numerous, and very much exceed 
in size and condition those of Bastar. The 
» ‘ principal town of the dependency, Jundgarh, 

is situated on the banks of the Hatti river, distant from Ralpilr about 
210 miles south-east. It eontainsmearly five hundred houses, principally 
of thatch and bamboos ; the streets arc irregular, each house being separate, 
with a small enclosure or piece of ground attached; the prevailing system 
of arrangement tending both to insecurity and the accumulation of dirt. The 
house is built of brick and mortar, and in one part consists of two 
'Stories with a terracedhroofj^ The town of Bhundesar, the temporary residence 
of the rdjd, in conseciuencc of the cholera having carried off his younger 
brother about seven years since, is situated abou t twenty miles to the north- 
east of Jundgarh, and contains ab^»ut two hundred houses. Next in size and* 
importance to Jundgarh, however, k the town of Dadpilr, about thirty miles 
to the north-east of it. It contains\pwards of four hundred houses of the 
same construction, the walls being formed of wattled bamboo, plastered on 
both sides ^vith mud, and the roof thatched with grass. The houses are 
generally broad and of convenient size, and the material forms a comfort- 
able and substantfjil habitation. Asurgarh, on a tributary (^f the Tel river, 
about fifty miles north-east of Jundgarh, contains about one hundred houses. 
Ldujigarh, about forty-two miles south-mst of Jundgarh, at the foot of the 
Nayangiri hills, is the principal town of the zaminddri of that name, ajid 
contains about 150 houses. Kdslpiir,..,one of the J)rincipar towns of the 
Thudmill zaminddri, situated sixty miles to the south and rather east of 
Jundgarh, contains about one hundred houses. Besides these the town^ 
darned below are not unworthy of mention : — 

No. of houses about 

Khairlpodar 200 

Mahdlpdtnd 100 

, Ddspdr 100 .f 

Chichya 100 

Sosid 80 ,- 

Kanat 80 V 

Kuksard 60 

Medinpjfe 60 

Chiicbili- 60 ♦ 

, Dohgdbij* 50 
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The bulk of the population belongs to the hill tribe called Khonds, 
p , , . whose restless disposition seldom allows 4ihem to 

opu a 1 n. remain long in the same sppt, and the greater 

part of whom pay nothing to Government, and have but little intercourse 
with its officers. 

"The productions of the Kdrond depoiailoncy, though various, are none- 
Productions them of a very superior quality, or in such 

quantities as to admit of exportation, the greater 
part of them being consumed within the limits of the estate. They may be 
thus enumerated: — Rico, kutki, mandiii, kodo, gurji, raung, urad, kandol, 
kulthi, sarson, til, erandi, sugarcane, cotton, and tobacco. Wheat and 
^ several kinds of pulse, common in other parts, are not cultivated here,, 
though the soil is admirably adapted for them? and gram is produced to a 
very limited extent. There appears to be no obstacle to their introduction, 
further tlian that they do not form articles of consumption by the 
inhabitants. Turmeric, fennugreok (mcthl), and most of the vegetables used 
by the natives are cultivated in abundance. The imports from tho west 
consist of wheat, gram, &c.; from tho east, tobacco, salt, cloths, and 
condiments, as pepper, ginger, assafd^tida, &c. Trade is principally carried 
on by barter, the rupee being tho only current coin. 

" Tho climate of Kdrond is in general good, and presents no peculiari- 
^ tics. Being near the ghats, tho rains are regillar- 

ima c. abundant, during vdiich season fever prevails,^ 

particularly amongst new arrivals and tho.^o unaccustomed to the climate 
and food of tho country. The water, however, is good, at least that of the 
, rivers and wells, for a custom obtains here »vvhich pollutes the water of the 
tanks, and renders it unfit for drinking purposes. Universally throughout 
the dependency the people are i^ tho habit of anointing their bodies with 
oil and turmeric as a prophylactic against cold and fever, and from washing 
ill tho tanks tho water becomes so much defiled that persons making use 
of it for any length of time aro very liable to fall sick, as was exemplified 
in tho cases of some of my camp. Though cholera is not unknown, its 
visits are 'hot frequent, nor its ravages great. 

But fow changes have taken place sipce this report was written in 1 856. 
The chief, a Rajput, has a high character, and administers his state well and 
successfully. ^ 

. KA'RU'K — A river which rises in the territory of the chief of Kdnker, and 
passing tho town of Raipur joins the Seo not far from Simgd. It is navigable 
during tho rains, and stores from Calcutta have bden landed three miles west 
of Rdfpdr by it. This, however, is practicable only in times of extraordinarily 
high floods, as tho river, as a general rule, is shallow, with a rocky bottom. 

KATANGI' — Tlie southern revenue subdivision or tahsil in the Seonl 
district, having an area of 899 square miles, with 332 villages, and a population 
of 134,511 according to the census of 1866. The land revenue for the year 
1869-70 is Rs. 86,855. It is remarkable for its rice cultivation, and from its 
proximity to the large commercial centi’cs of Kamthf and Ndgpur, finds a good 
market for its produce. '*■ 

\ KATANGI'— A small chiefship iu' the Bfldspfr district, containing thirty- 
oight villages, and covering an area of fifty-sevep" square miles. It adjjpins 
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BiMigarlij and is wedged in on one side by the Maht^nadf, on the other by the 
Sonakhdn hills. The tract on the whole is fairly level and opcn^ and contains 
average soil. The cultivated area amounts to 10,814 acres, and the culturable 
waste to about 15,000 acres. Tho population is 9,407, cv* at the rate of 165 per 
square mile. The chief is a Gond. 

KATANGI'— The head-quarters of a small chiefship of the same name in 
the Bilaspur district, is situated on the Jonk near its junction with the Mahanadl. 
The town contains a small and flourishing community of traders and weavers, 
and a weekly market is held to which all the villagers In the vicinity resort. 

KATANGT--A state forest of about 170 square miles extent in the Betill 
district. Commencing from the village of Katangd on tho Tapti it extends 
westwards to the river Gaiijal. The chief product is teak, which in many parts 
grows luxuriantly. * 

KATANGI" — A large but decaying village in the Jabalpur district, 
situated at the foot of the Bhanrer hills, twenty-two miles to tho north-west 
of Jabalpilr, on the north side of tho lliran, and on the road to Sugar. Here 
are a large tank and the remains of some mosques. Many of the inhabitants 
are Mohammadans, and are feaid to be the descendants of the soldiers of 
Akbar and Aurangzeb, both of whom encamped near this place. Kataiigl used 
to be famous for the manuflictiiro of gun-barrels, which were, Thornton says, 
largely exported.” d’he place has now 648 houses, and an agricultural 
population numbering 2,947 souls. There is a government school hero. 

• KATOL — Tho north*Vestern revenue subdivision or tahsil in the N%p\ir 

district, covering an area of 803 square miles, with 498 villages, and a 
population of 133,798 according to the census of 1866. The land revenue of 
the tahsll for 1869-70 is Ks. 2,26,536.» 

• 

KA'TOL — A town in the Mgpiir distrkd,. ton miles north-west of Kon- 
dh^H and forty miles from Nagpdr, on the left bank of the dam, a tributary of 
tho Wardhd. The population amounts to 4,416 persons, most of whom are 
agriculturists. A new school building and a market-place have lately been 
constructed by the locid committee. Some attempts too have been made to 
open out the town by riew streets, but the site on which it is bufit is extremely 
uneven, and intersected by ravines. Almost all the houses are thatched, and 
the general aspect of tho place is rae&n. The remains of an old fort are still to 
be seen overhanging the river banks. There is a curious temple here of veVy 
early date, built entirely of layers of sandstone, which must have been quarried 
many miles ofi’. No mortar is used about it, and the stones have many grotesque 
carvjpgs. It is called the house of Bhawdni,” but is without any image, and 
without any legend, save tha*o of an undefined miraculous origin. Here are the 
head-quarters of a tahsil subdivision. , 

KATOL — A village in tho Chdndd.district, situated fourteen miles east- 
south-east of Segdon, and possessing a very fine irrigation-reservoir. 

KAURI A" — A chiefship attached to tho Rdipiir district, consisting of 152 
villages. A good deal of the land is poor and uncultivated, and the quit-rent is 
merely nominal. The zamlnddr is a Good by caste. Kaurid lies about eighty^ 
miles to the east of Rdfpiir on the Sambalpdr road. 

KAUIftA" — A village"^ five iiiles to the west of Sleemandbdd, in 
Jabalpiir district. It now contains 226 house.sand 1,262 inhabitants. Thetan^ 
to the north of the village is said to be very ancient. 
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KAURIA.' — A large village in tlio Narsinghpdr dfetrict, containing 651 
hou 3 ^g, with a population of 3,158 souls. It is on the highroad between Jabal- 
pdr and Hoshangdbdd, about two miles from Gadarwdrd. Its chief importance 
is derived from the large cotton sales that are transacted in January and February, 
The resident population are chiefly agriculturists, but there are also some Mdr- 
wdrfs and other merchants. The manufactures aiy insignificant. A good town 
school exists ; and the municipal funds, though small, are sufficient to keep up a 
conservancy establishment and build drains in the main streets. It belongs to 
the Raja of Gangai. • 

KAWARDAu'r-The largest feudatoryship in the Bildspdr district. It 
contains an area o? 912 square miles; the western half is a network of hills locally 
known as the Chilpi range, and at their base is situated the cultivated portion 
of the estate. There are altogether 321 villages, maay of which are surrounded 
by unbroken shoots of cultivation, and contain comfortable and thriving 
communities. Much of the soil is of first class quality, and cotton is the chief 
product. The cultivated area is 112,785 acres, and the land fit for cultivation is 
estimated at 1 76,000 acres. The population is 69,077, or at the rate of 73 to 
the square mile. If the plain and hill portions be J;akon separately, the rate for 
the former rises to 227 persons per square mile, while the hilly area has only 10. 
Altogether the estate is in a flourishing condition, and possesses marked capa- 
bilities of future development. The chief is a Raj-Gond. 

K AWARD A" — The head-quarters of the chiefship of the same name in the 
Bllaspdr district, is situated at the foot of the Sdlefcokri'spange sixty miles west of 
Bihispdr, and has within the last few years risen into a town, with a population 
exceeding 5,000 souls, and including many traders and agents for the purchase 
of lac and cotton from Mirzapur and Jabal^iir firms. The houses are generally 
tiled, an unusual feature in Ohhattisgarh, and here and there stand prominently 
forward some imposing structures of maionry. The most conspicuous qf those 
is the residence of the chief, containing several double-storied blocks, from the 
te rraced roof of which th o town has a*good appearance . The presen t high priest of 
the Kabir Panthi sect also lives hero, and his presence attracts devotees from all 
parts of India. ^ ^ 

KELJHAR — A town in the Huzdr tahsil of the Wjwdhd district, situated 
about sixteen miles to the N.B. of Wardhd on the old Ndgpdr and Bombay 
highroad. It is said to occupy the site of an ancient city called Chakranagar, 
an account of which, and of the demon which preyed on it, is contained in the 
Hindu sacred bjDok called Bhdrat. The place contains the remains of a well- 
built fort, in the gateway of which is a famous idol of Ganpati, in whose honour 
an annual fair is held on the fifth of Mdgha Suddha,»th6 month which corres- 
ponds with tile latter half of January and the first half of February. 

KELOD — A town in the Ndgpdr district, about seven miles north of 
Sdoner on the main road to Chhindwdrd. It is situated at the foot of the 
Sdtpurd hills, and has a population numbering 4,303 persons. The mionicipal 
funds have been employed in the construction of roads, drains, school and 
police buildings, and a market square. There are several old-established firms 
of Mdrwdri money-dealers here, but the business they carry on is mostly 
local. The chief branch of industry is the n^nufaeture of brass and copper 
Vessels of a good description, which are S^ortejp^^ to places as^Aistant as 
Amrdoti and Rdiptir. Besides this, the only manufacture is that of rough glass 
ornaments. Kelod is said to have been founded fourteen generations ago 
31 CPG 
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the ancestors of the present M41guzdr and Desmukh, at the same time that a 
neighbouring Gauli chief formed the extensive old tank at Jatghar neai* the 
town. The fort, now falling to decay, seems to have been built in the early 
Mardth^ period. i 

KENDA" — A chiefship in the Bilaspilr district, adjoining the Ldphd estate. 
It covers an area of 298 squait;) miles, of which only 13,655 acres are cultivated. 
The hilly portion contains some good sdl forest, and a good deal of lac is 
exported from here to Mirzdpiir, The population amounts to 5,162 souls, the 
average rate being only seventeen to the square mile.' The chief belongs to the 
Kanwar caste. 

KENDA" — The head-quarters of a small chiefship of the same name in the 
Bil^sp^lr district, situated twenty miles north of Ratanpdr on the Bildspdr and 
Rewd road at the foot of the Vindhyan range of hills. 

KEOLA'DA'DAR — A small patch of forest land about ten square miles in 
extent, situated on the Narbadd, in the Jabalpdr district. It is proposed after 
survey and further examination to reserve it as a State forest. 

KERBANA' — An important village in the Damoh district, on the loft bank 
of the Bids, twenty-four miles north-west of Damoh. It has a population of 
1,100 souls. The proprietor is considered to be one of the chief Lodhis in the 
Damoh district. 

KESLA'BORr — A village in tho Chdndd district, situated under the 
western slopes of the Cbimdr hills, ten miles north-north-east of Segdon. It 
has a considerable area under •‘rice, irrigated by a hill spring, the water of which 
is stated to bo very deleterious to strangers. The village now consists of only 
a few huts, but the grassy reaches around show that it once was of large size. 
In the vicinity, at the foot of a precipice, is tho Rdmdighl pool, hollowed out of the 
rock, about forty feet in diameter, andtof unknown depth; and into this basin 
falls, during the rains, a considerable stream from the precipice above. Tradi- 
tion attributes tho formation of the pool to Bdma ; and on an eminence above is 
an ancient temple, in which are two good carvings of a warrior with shield and 
straight sword. Thq temple is fast crumbling to ruin ; and oven the additions 
to tho original structure are said to be more than a century old! 

KHAIRA'GARIf — The most important of the Chhattisgarh feudatory states. 
It consists of four parganas or subdivisions, with 585 villages, mostly lying in the 
richest part of the Chhattisgarh plain. The original possessions of tho fariSily, 
which is of the Raj-Gond caste, and descended from the royal family of Garh4 
Mandla, were con&ied to the small forest tract known as Kholwd, at the foot of 
the Sdl^tekri range. Subsequently they obtained extensive grants in 1818, both 
from the Mandla princes dnd from the Mardtli^i rulers of Ndgpur. Two of the 
principal passes through tho Sdletek^'i range between Chhattisgart and Ndgptir 
are in the Khair^garh country, but a different lino has been adopted for the 
Great Eastern Road. The town of Kff airdgarh is at the junction of the A'm and 
the Piparia, forty-five miles west by north from Rdipilr. The tribute paid by the 
Chief to the British Government amounts to Rs. 47,000. 

KHAIRI' — ^A small estate in the Bhand^ra district, consisting of fotV 
villages, with an area of 8,848 acres, of which 679 only are under cultivation. 
It is situated about eight miles north of Sdkoli on the Great Eastern 
Tho chief is a Kunbi by caste, ‘and the residents are mostly Gonds. 
forests on the estate yield a good deal of timber of the inferior kinds, but ve^ 
little good wood. * 
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KflAJRr — A small estate in the Bhanddra district, which, though consisting 
of two villages only, ranks as a zaminddri or chiefship. The area is 4,359 
acres, of which 1,600 are cultivated. The zaminddr is a Halbd, and the culti- 
vators are Halbds and Gopds. Khajri is situated about six miles north of Arjuni, 
on the Groat Eastern Koad. 

KHALA'RF — A village situated in the cer^re of an estate of the same 
name, in the Eaipur district, about 13 miles from Euipdr. Hero are four very 
ancient temples, which tradition attributes to giants of former ages ; they are 
small, but of peculiar consiJruction, and are probably of Jain origin. The stones 
with which they are built are uncemonted, but their disposition is so accurate 
that the structures have withstood the wear of ages. Khalari has an annual 
religious fair at tho Chaitra Punava, or about the end of March, at which some 
3,000 persons attend for tho worship of Khalari Devi, to whom is dedicated a 
small chabutrd at the top of tho adjacent hill. The hill is of considerable height, 
and tho extreme summit is crowned by huge granite boulders, which render 
access to tho very top a work of toil ; but the trouble is repaid by the extensive 
view of the surrounding country. It is at the base of those boulders, or on the 
first plateau, that the fair is held. There is a deep hole in tho rock resembling 
an artificial cistern, which is said to contain a spring, though the appearance of 
tho water is much against this. Khaldri was tho seat of a kamdvisdar, or revenue 
manager, in tho Marathd times. 

KHAMAEIA" — An ancient village in the Sdgar district, only remarkable 
as having been tho first settlement of the Baladeos — a shepherd race who after- 
wards settled at Echli, one mile to tho south. Voiy little is now known about 
them. 

KHAMA'EPA'NI' — A village in the Chhindwdr^ district, thirty-six miles 
south-east of Chhindwdrfi. It has a police station-house. It is entirely shut in 
hy thick forests, abounding in teakwood, and is said to bo most unhealthy. 

KHANDWA' — The eastern revenue subdivision or tahsil in tho Nimar 
district, having an area of 1,425 square miles, with 377 villages, and a popu- 
lation of 102,568 souls according to the census of 1866. The land revenue for 
the year 1869-74) is Es. 82,416. ^ 

KIIANDWA" — The head-quartUrs and civil statidh of the district of 
Nimdr. It contains 1,219 houses and 9,708 ’inhabitants. It has a station on 
tho Great Indian Peninsula Eailway, and here the whole traffic of Central India 
towards Bombay meets the line. Tho tovf-n is rapidly increasing in import- 
ance. Tho citj^ of Burhdnpdr, which used to be the centre of trade between 
Malwd, the Narbadd valley, and the Deccan, is now quite superseded in that 
position by Khandwd, and many of tho merchants ■ have already transferred 
their places of business to the latter, Thera are here a good travellers^ bungalow, 
and a spacious now sardi, close to the milway station. An extensive range 
of barracks has also been built as a rest-house for the numerous troops which 
pass through in tho cold season. 

Khaudwd is a place of considerable antiquity. It is mentioned by the 
Arabian geographer A1 Birdnf, who wrote early in the eleventh century. In 
the twelfth century (and probably earlier) it was a great seat of Jain worship, 
and the modern town is built on a mound which is full of remains of old Jain 
buildings. Most of the more modern stone- work about tho place is built of the 
hewn blocks dug out of this mound. Many finely carved pillars, cornices, &c. 
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may still be seen lying about, or built into Brdhmanical temples, tbe walls 
of the Mar^thd fort, and other structures. There are four hunds** or water 
reservoirs, one on each side of the town, surrounded by Sivite temples, all of 
which are composed of the old Jain stones and carvings. The date a.d. 1132 
has been found on -those of the Padma Kunda, west of the town. Khandwd is 
also mentioned by the historian Farishta as the scat of a local governor of the 
Ghori kingdom of Mdlwd in i.D. 1516. It was burnt by Yaswant Rio Holkar 
in A.D. 1802, and again partially by Tatia Topid in 1858. 

The civil station, two miles east of the town, contains a fine court-house, 
circuit house, and church, and is the residence of a Deputy Commissioner and 
the usual civil staff. Travellers for Malwd and Central India leave the Great 
Indian Peninsula Railway here. The road to Indore is now in good repair. 
The means of transit are oither the government mail cart, which runs daily, 
and carries one passenger and a little luggage, or if a special cart bo engaged — 
which is permitted at all times except when the overland mail is being con- 
veyed — two passengers and a good quantity of personal baggage can bo taken. 
The latter plan has the advantage of allowing the traveller to halt where he 
likes on the road. The journey to Indore occupies about ton hours. Bullock 
carts may be hired from Kalyanjf Seoji, with relays along tho road, and 
baggage can be sent in the same way. There are no horsed conveyances on tho 
road except the mail cart above mentioned. 

KHATA' — A town in the Ndgpdr district, situated on the right bank of 
, the Kanh^n river, twenty miles north of Ndgpdr, with which it is connected by 
the Chhindwdrd road as far as Pdtansdongi (fourteen miles), and thence by a 
main district road (six miles). The total population is 7,876 ; and tho number of 
houses is 2,471, of which 2,1 55 are tilf d, and the rest thatched. This town, which 
is one of the most thriving and wealthy in the district, is built on a site high above 
the river and immediately overhanging it, while on the land side it is com- 
pletely shut in by fine groves. The late municipal improvements have been 
extensive. Not to speak of small works, ‘four good metalled roads, drained 
with masonry channels, converge in the " Chauk,^^ or central market-place, 
which is lined on all four sides by good substantial buildings, erected by the 
traders. The dispensary, the school, and police buildings, *and a sardi are 
also among recent mtfnicipal erections. The town is well kept, and its general 
appearance is now suitable to its Wealth and population. The school (where 
English forms one of tho branches of study) has at present 122 pupils. ^Ihe 
site is healthy, and well supplied with water, both from tho river and from 
numerous wells. Melons are cultivated to a considerable extent on the sand- 
bajiks in the bed of tho river. The great manufacture of Khdp4 is its cotton 
cloth, which is of good quality and strength, though inferior in texture and dye 
to that of Ndgpdr and Umrer. The, exports consist chiefly of country cloth; the 
imports are cotton, wool, and cotton yarn, grain, European goods and hardware, 
and silk thread. There are several * firms here which have large transactions, 
in bills with Puna and other distant cities. The town is said to be ancient, but 
there is no known event of interest connected with its history. 

KHARIA'R— A chiefship attached to tho Rdipdr district. It is said to 
have been formed many generations ago out of the Pdtnd state, having be^n 
given as a dowry by the Pdtnd chief to his daughter. It is bounded on the 
north and south by Chhattlsgarh Proper, on the eastbyBordsdmbarand P^a> 
ajfd on the west by Bindrd Nawdgarh. It is fifty-three miles from north to 
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Bouth, and thirty-two from east to west. Nearly half of the area is under culti- 
vation. The chief is a Chauhdn by caste. 

KHAROD — An important town in the Bildspdr district, about forty miles 
east of Bildspilr, con taihing a population of 3,000 inhabitants. There are resi- 
dents here of all trades ; and a weekly market is held, which is largely resorted 
to by the people of the neighbourhood. The Origin of the town is unascer- 
tainable, but an inscription on an old tablet indicates its existence as long ago 
as Samvat 902 (a.d, 845), The remains of ancient earthworks, over portions 
of which the plough has long travelled, show that it was once strongly fortified. 

KH AROND—A stream in the Bildspdr district, which rises in Ldpha, flows 
east of Ratanpdr, and after a short career of twenty miles through the Bildspdr 
pargnna is absorbed in the Arpd. Except during §udden floods the Kharond 
is a very insignificant stream. 

KIIARSAL — A chiefship attached to the Sambalpdr district, the nucleus 
of which was first formed in the reign of Balidr Singh, rdjd of Sambalpdr, 
somo three hundred years ago, by the grant of the village of Kharsal to one Udam 
Gond in reward for services rendered. What • with subsequent accessions of 
territory by gift, and with clearing away forest, the chiefship now consists of 
eighteen villages great and small, with an area of about twelve square miles. 
It is situated about thirty miles west of the town of Sambalpdr. The population 
by the census of 1866 is computed at 4,298 souls, and is entirely agricultural, 
belonging chiefly to the Koltd, Gond, Saurd, ^and*/Binjdl (Binjwdr) castes. • 
Kliarsal, the principal village, is very insignificant* the population being only 530. 
It has, however, a good school, at which somo eighty pupils are receiving 
instruction. Tho present chief, Mahd ^ingh . Sarddr, is a mere youth. His 
father, Daydl Sarddr, was hanged in 1860 for having taken an active part in the 
.Surendra Sdi rebellion. • 

K HA'TORA' — A village in the Chdndd district, situated twenty-six miles 
north of Chdndd. It was formerly a large town, giving its. name to the pargana, 
but is now a mere cluster of Gond huts in a wide forest. For a considerable 
distance rennet Khatord are reaches of grass unbroken by trees, showing where 
cultivated ground existed at no repiote period ; and there are the remains of 
a considerable stone fo^t with a moat, and •double lines of defences. Near one 
of*the bastions is the tomb of Chdnd Khan, who is much venerated by the 
Musalmdns of the district. The water usqd here is that of a hill spring, and is 
most deleterious to strangers. 

KHERI' — An ancient village in the immediate neighbourhood of Mandla. 
It was here that the Gond rdjds formerly stationed the small bandofcaval^ 
which they kept in their pay. There is a "tank here which was constructed in 

KHIMLA^SA ' — A town in the Sdgar district, about forty-two mites north- 
west of Sdgar, fifty noiiles south-west of Tehrf, and one hundred and seventy 
north-east of Oojein. It is a large place, surrounded by a stone wall twenty 
feet or more in height, with a fort in the centre, but it is ill laid-out, with 
narrow streets, and tho population is only 2,461. It originally belonged to a 
dependent of the Delhi emperor, but was tak^ by the Rdjd of Pannd in a.d. 1695* 
On the death of his son without heirs in A.D. 1746 the fort and surrounding 
country were occupied by the representative of the JPeshwd at Sdgar, and vjpre 
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by him made over, wifcli S%ar, to the British in 1818. In July 1857, when the 
Bhdnpdrrajd occupied Kburaf, be also seized KbimMsd, From the cession in 
1818 to tbo date of tbe land-revenue settlement in 1884 this town was the 
head-quarters of a tahsfl. In that year, however, thq^ tahslH was moved to 
Khiirai by Mr. Fraser, the settlement officer, on account of the latter being in 
a more central situation, and on the direct route of the salt traffic from Sironj 
to Sdgar. ^ 

Khimlusd is still one of the principal places in the district, and most of the 
houses are better built than those of any other town* except S^gar. A great 
part of it is, however, now uninluibited, and has been so since the Mutiny, 
when it was most effectually plundered and laid waste by the Kdja of Bhdnpdr 
and his army, Rows of lofty and well-built houses of two and even more 
stories in height may nojv be seen ownerless, and the whole town to a 
casual observer has a deserted appearance. The space within the walls is sixty- 
three acres, and that within the fort, which is situated on liigh ground in the 
centre and slightly to the west of the town, is five acres. The police station- 
house occupies sohae old buildings inside the fort, in which there are also two 
other remarkable edifices. One — a Mohammadan building — is apparently the 
burial-place of some saint. It* was originally a scpiare structiiro, surmounted by 
a lofty dome, each side beiug about thirty feet in length. The most remarkable 
portions of it are the side walls, from the ground to the spring of the dome. 
They consist of enormous slabs of stone about an inch and a half in thick- 
ness, placed sideways one over the other, and cut with the most beautiful 
• fretwork designs right through the stone, sq that the pattern is visible from 
both the exterior and interior of the building. These walls are the only part 
of the building now standing, as the dome has fallen. The other is a Hindil 
building, and was apparently a’ place of the kind known to natives as a " Shislili 
Mahal,^^ or glass palace. It is two stories in height, and on the upper floor 
was an apartment fitted up with mirrors, many traces of which still remain, 
though the roof has been entirely destroyed. Two schools have been established 
here — one for boys, and the other for girls. No trade worth mentioning is 
carried on. ' A market is held, however, every Sunday, the attendance at winch 
averages four hundred '.people. , 

KHOBR A'GARHr — A river in the , Chandd district. It rises in the 
eastern chiefship of Wairdgarh, and flowing westward is5oined near the town of 
Wair^arh by the Tepdgarhl, which flows from the extreme north. The united 
streams, sometimes known as the KJiobrdgarhi, sometimes as the Vaitochanf, 
fall into the Wainganga two miles south of Seoni, after a course qf fifty miles. 

JKHUJJI' — A small chiefship attached to the Rdfpdr district and bordering 
on N^ndg^on. It consists* of twenty-seven villages, in a fairly open country, 
and is situated seventy miles to the sou^h-west of Raipur. The chief is a Moham- 
madan. 

KHUTGA'ON — A chiefship in the Chdnda district, twenty miles south-east * 
of Wairdgarh, and containing about fifty villages. It is attached to the Wair^- 
garh pargana. 

KINHI' — A chiefship of recent origin in the BdMghdt district, Tho 
ancestors of the present zaminddrs were the head herdsmen of the Gond and 
Bhonsld kings of Ndgpdr, and tended the royal flocks in the upland pastures of 
Ldnji. The estate in its original form was of considerable value, but now that it 
is divided into no less than,eight shares it is rapidly deteriorating. It oontainf 
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sixty-four villages, and covers 159 square miles, partly above the bills and 
partly below. The head-quarters village, Kinhi, is twenty-five miles S.B. of 
6drhd. 

KIOLATtr — A largo market village in the Seoni district, situated in an 
extensive plain not far from the right bank of the Bdngangd (Waingangd) at the 
point where it receives the Sdgar. Both these risers are subject to sudden floods, 
and the village is sometimes submerged. There are here a police station-house 
and a village school, and the highroad from Seoul to Mandla passes through 
the village. Tho population amounts to 1,018 souls. 

KIBNATU'R — An estate in the Bdldghdt district, consisting of twenty-five 
villages, with an area of forty square miles. It was bestowed upon CHmnd 
Patel, the once powerful possessor of the Kdmthd and surrounding tdlukas, 
in 1828, and now forms his sole possession. The population numbers 21,251 
souls. 

KIRNATU'R — A town in the Baldghat district, tho. residence of tho 
zamlnddr of Kirnapiir. It is situated on high ground, about sixteen miles to the 
south-east of Bdrha. The old temples which are.to be found at various parts of 
tho town denote that it is a place of sorao antiquity. There iaa good government 
school and a police outpost hero, and the district post to Ldnjl passes daily. 

KISANGANJ — A village in tho Damoh district, about ten miles to the 
north-west of Damoh, containing 407 houses and a j)opulation of 1,100 souls. 
The holder, who pays no revenue to government, li bound to distribute the * 
income of the village to Gosdins and other religious mendicants. There is a 
government village school here. 

KODA'MENDlir— A town in tho Jt^dgpdr district, situated on the banks 
of the river kSur, thirty-two miles nortlf-east ofNdgpiir, with a population, mostly 
agricultural, of over 1,000 souls. It is built on a slope closely overhanging the 
river, and around it aro fine grdves of mango and tamarind trees, and good 
gardens. The houses aro particularly neat and well-kept for sq small a place. 
I’ho more recent municipal erections are a good school jiouse, police outpost, 
sardi, and market-place ; and a broad street has also recently been made right 
through the centre of tho town. S(5me coarse cloth is nfanufactured, which em- 
ploys about forty looms. The gur'^ madd here is believed to be the best in the 
district. The* town is said to have been, founded by one Jamdl Khan, a Pathdn, 
a retainer of the Gond prince Bakht Buland, about tho year a.d. 1710. But no 
trace of Jamdl'Khan's family is now to be found. The lands passed many years 
ago into the possession of near relatives of the late reigning family, and pow 
belong to one of the lineal descendants of that houSe. A very large cattle and 
grain market is held here. • 

KOLA'BIRA^ — A chiefship now attached to the Sambalpdr district, and 
created in the reign of Jeth Singh, rdjd of Sambalpdr, about a,d. 1760# 
It is situated twenty-five miles north of Sambalpdr, and consists of some 
sixty villages, with an area of 140 square miles, about two-thirds of which are 
cultivated. Tho population is computed at 1 7,191, chiefly belonging to the agri- 
cultural classes, viz. Gonds, Bords, Koltds, Agharids, Kharidrs, and Gdndds. 
The agricultural products aro rice, ♦the pulses, oil-seeds, sugarcane, and cotton. 
The principal villages are Koldbird and Raghundthpalli ; the former has a 
population of 61 1 souls, and the latter of 1,080. There is a good school-house at 
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KoMbir5, where some thirty pupils are receiving instruction. There are also 
several other schools distributed among the villages. The present chief, 
Ghanasy^m, is about thirty years of age ; ho is the fifth of his line. His grand- 
father was hanged during the rebellion, and his father* died an outlaw. The 
chiefship was restored to the family after the amnesty. 

V- *> . 

KONDHAIjI' — A little t<!wn in the Ndgpdr district, with a population of 
3,128 persons. It is ten miles west of Bdzdrgdon and thirty-five miles from 
Hdgpdr, on the Bisndr road. After the cotton-gathering season the market 
held hero is brisk. The town has its newly laid-out streets, its school, and police 
buildings, market square, and travellers^ rest-house. The hills around are wild 
and wooded, and much infested with tigers and bears. The original settlers 
came from Berdr about 250 years ago. 

KONTA' — An old town in the Damoh district, about twenty-two miles 
north-east of Damoh, on the right bank of the Bairmd. A good deal of grain is 
exported hence to Bundelkhand. The place has diminished in size and importance 
since the cession of the country by the Mardthds, and now has only 667 
inhabitants. 

KOEA'BAGA' — ^A small chiefship attached to tho Sambalpdr district, and 
situated about thirty miles north-west of Sambalpdr. It consists of eighteen 
petty villages, with an area of ten or twelve square miles, and a population, 
chiefly agricultural, of 2,336 souls according to the census of 1 866. Rico is 
tho staple produce, but t^p cultivation is poor and slovenly. About one-half 
'of the area is still covered with jungle. Kordbagd is tho largest village, but 
its population is under three hundred souls. There is, however, a school there. 
Tho family was formerly very lawless, and took an active part in the rebellion 
Under Surendra Sd in 1857 an4 the subsequent years. 

KORA'CH A' — ^A zaminddrl or chieflnip on the extreme cast of the Chdndd 
district, forty miles east of Wairdgarh. It contains seventy-five villages, the 
largest of which is Mdnpdr. Through this place great numbers of Chhattfsgarh 
Banjdrds pass to and from the Eastern Coast with grain. 

KOREA" — A chiefship in the north of the Bildspdr district, 'containing 232 
villages, and covering an area of 823 square miles. It has a scattered population 
of 2 7,464 souls, being only 33 to the square mile. The estate is partly in the hills 
and partly in the plains, and is mostly wild and poorly cultivated; but possesSos 
dboth timber and coal, and would be valuable if means of communication were faci- 
litated. The only export now is silk. The chief is of the Kanwar caste. Tho 
principal village, Korbd, is on the river Hasdti, forty miles east of Bildsptir. 

KOSGAl" — A sacred hill near Chhdri in the Bildspdr district. 

KOTATALLI' — ^A subdivision of the Bastar dependency, with an area of 
four hundred square miles, and containing sixty villages. It is noted for its 
teak forests, which were once very valuable, but which have been overworked. 
The timber is felled^nd dragged a short distance to the banks of the Tdl, and 
is then floated down the Goddvari. The population consists of Kois, MdriiB, 
andTelingas. The chief villages are Pdmar and Toklet. 

KOTGAL — A small chiefship, consisting of eighteen villages, situated 
seventy miles north-east of Wairdgarh in the Chdndd district. The area i® 
^erjr biljj'. Among tbeae billa riaea the Seondth, which is the prm<^P^ 
^j^hutaryoftbeMahiinadf., . 
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KOTI' — A large village in the Jabalpdr district; about fifteen miles east 
by north of Murwdrd. Here is a fine stone tank, and iron abounds in the neigh- 
bourhood. 

KUHI" — A poor town in the Nagpdr district, with a population of 3,805 
persons. It is situated twenty -two miles south-east of Nagpur, in the midst of 
very fine groves of fruit trees, and has some largfe tanks from which rice-lands 
are irrigated. There are here a police outpost and a new school-building. 

KUMBHI' — The chief village of the pargana of the same name in the 
Jabalpur district, about ten miles east by south of Sihora, and twelve miles south 
of Sleernanubad. It is situated on a rising ground on the banks of the lliran, 
and contains several temples. The place was once of importance, and a large 
fair was formerly held hero. The surrounding coij^itry produces a good deal 
of iron-ore. 

IvUMHA'Er — A village on the road between Damoh and Allahdbad, in 
the Damoh district, thirty miles from Damoh. The forest in the neighbourhood 
is very dense, and the road from here to Jdjhar, distant twenty-four miles, is 
a more jungle track. Hei'e are an encamping-ground, a police-station, and a 
sarai. 

KUNDALPU'R — A village in the Damoh district, situated at the foot of 
the Bundeld hills, twenty-one miles from Damoh. It is celebrated for its fair, 
which is held in March and lasts for a fortnight, an^^for the Jain temples on 
the surrounding hills. * * 

KUNDAM — A village in the Jabalpdr district on the road to Shdhpurd, 
lying about twenty-seven miles due east from Jabalpdr. About half a mile to 
the south-east is a small tank, whicl^ is said to be the source of the Hiran 
river. 

KUNGHA'KA" — A flourishing village of four hundred houses, situated 
ten miles north-east of Chdmursl, in the Chdndd district. It possesses a fine 
tank. <• 0 

KURA' BANGOLI' — A small village, situated fourteen miles to the north- 
w^t of Rdipdr, in the Rdipdr district. It known for its annual fair in January, 
which is usually visited by some 20,000 persons, and at which a good deal of 
traffic is done in cloth, English and Native ’hardware, spices, and live stock. In^ 
the centre of the village is a chabdtrd, or platform, under a tree, which is the 
monument to one Ghdsi Dds, a saint among the Kabir Panthfs. An agent from 
Kawarda — the head -quarter of the Kabir Panthfs — ordinarily lives here to 
take care of the monument, and to receive the offerings of sugar, oocoanuts, 
nioney, &c. which are made at it. 

KURAI" — The north-western revenue subdivision or tahsfl in the Sdgar 
district, having an area of 921 square miles, with 546 villages, and a population 
of 105,517 souls according to the census of 1866. The land revenue for the 
year 1869-70 is Rs. 1,00,243. 

KURAF — A town in the Sdgar district, about thirty- two miles to th» 
north-west of Sdgar, in latitude 24® V, and longitude 78® 22'. Here are- th» 
head-quarters of a tahsll or revenue subdivision. Kural is snpposdi. to> 
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been occupied very early by the Gaulls, from whom it passed to the Moham- 
madan rulers of Delhi. Aurangzeb united the pargana of Kurai with that of 
Garold, and gave them in jdgfr to a Ddngl chief, who built the fort. - 

< 

In the year 1753 Govind Pandit, as the representative of the Peshwd, took 
possession of Ktirai also, and anpointed a subordinate to its charge. Ho altered 
and enlarged the fort, and built a temple on the south-west side of it. This ho 
isolated with water, supplied from a lake on the south side of the fort, which 
he had previously excavated. The temple is still in good preservation. He also 
built the present talisil court-house, dug a large well for a garden inside the 
fort, and improved the town generally. In the year 1818 Kurai formed part 
of the country ceded to the British by the Peshwd. In the beginning of the 
Mutiny, viz. in July 1857, the Edju of Bhdnpilr invested Kurai, on which the 
Government tahsildar, Alnhad Bakhsh, gave up the town and fort, and joined 
the rebels himself. They placed officers in charge on their own account, who 
remained till February 1 858, when the Rujd of Bhanpiir and his army were 
beaten at Barodiu Naunagar by Sir Hugh Rose, and fled, taking with them all 
the officers they had posted at Kurai, Kimlasu, &c. 

The town of Kurai is remarkably well built, with wide streets and sub- 
stantirdly-constructed houses. On the north side of the fort there are several 
handsome and solid Ilindd temples. The principal streets as they now stand 
were built in the year 1852. The chief trade is in cattle of all sorts. These are 
brought to the weekly markets, not so much from the adjoining country com- 
' prised within the Sugar district, as from the native states of Gwalior, Kurwdi, 
&c., and especially from the former. The whole of the meat supplied by the com- 
missariat for the uso of the European troops at Sugar, Jabalpur, and Naugdon 
comes from hero. The country afbund Kurai was for some time much 
depressed, partly from alleged inequalities in the land-tax, hut mainly from the 
ravages of the rebels in 1857. Since the new land-revenue settlement there 
has been marked improvemeiit, and further* development may be looked for. 
The bulk of the population consists of a class of agricultural Bdjputs, called 
Ddngis. Next to them the lower castes, such as Kachhis and Cliamars, pre- 
ponderate. Town duEes have been collected in Kurai since *Che year 1855, 
and from the funds thins raised the town pejice and conservancy establishment 
are supported. The tahsil is held in an old Maratha building inside the fort, 
which is in tolerable repair, and of considerable strength . Like most native struc- 
tures of tho kind, it consists of round towers connected with curtain walls. It 
encloses a space of eleven acres, and is situated on the north bank of a large 
lake. There are here also a police station-house, a post-office, and three schools, 
one ibr boys and two for girls. 

KURA.I' — A small village in thfe Seoul district, on tho road to Ndgpdr, 
twenty miles south of Seonl. Here the Northern Road descends the gh^ts, 
which are about seven hundred feet above the plain below. The road falls 
two hundred feet at the Ldlghat, and 430 feet at tho Kuralghdt. The village 
itself is below the ghdts. There are here a travellers' bungalow, a road bungalow, 
au encamping-ground, and a police outpost. The place is said to be very 
unhealthy, and the water unwholesome. 

KURU'L — A river with several branches, .rising in the hilly ranges of the 
' A mbgdo^ chiefship in the Ch^nd4 district. After a very windings course of 
forty miles it falls into the 'J^aingang^, a little above Chdmurs^ 
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KUTBU' — A chiefship of Basfcar, with an area of 1,000 square miles and 
150 villages. The chief is by caste a Gond. The estate, though it is the largest 
in Bastar, is exceedingly poor, the villages being far apart, and the foyest 
dense. It is bounded gh the north and west by the river Indriivati. 


L 

LAIRA.' — A chiefship attached to the Sambalpiir district. It is situated 
about seventeen miles north-east of Sambalpiir, and consists of twenty-five 
villages, with an area of some twenty-six square miles, nearly the whole of which 
is cultivated. The population is estimated at 4,248 souls, belonging almost 
entirely to the agricultural classes, and divided among Gonds, Khonds, and 
Gdndas. The agricultural products are rice, the pulses, oil-seeds, and sugar- 
cane. Iron-orc is found here. The zaminddr is a Gond. ■ 

L AKIINA'DON — The northern revenue subdivision or tahsll in the Seonl 
district, having an area of 1,399 square miles, with 841 villages, and a popula- 
tion of 120,594 according to the census of 18J[56. The land revenue for the 
year 1869-70 is Bs. 52,163. 

LAKHNA'DON~A town in the Seonl district, thirty-seven miles to the 
north of Seoul, with a population of 1,420 souls. Here are the head-quarters 
of a tahsll, a school, a dispensary, and a public garden. There are also a 
travellers' bungalow and an encamping-groijnd, '(ind supplies ara readily 
obtainable. 

LA/LBARA' — A town in the Seonl district, situa-ted to the east of Seonl, 
on the Bangauga ( Wainganga). The po]5ulation amounts to 1,773 souls. There 
are here a school and a police post, a^d* some cotton-cloth is made. 

LAMBTA'GHA'T— In the Jabalpdr district, on the Narbadd. Coal has 
been found in the neighbourhood* and has lately been worked with success. 

LA'NJr — A town in the Balaghdt district, badly situated in low ground 
dotted with tanks, and bounded on the north by dense j<tngle, about ninety miles 
north-east of Bhandara and forty miles east of Biirha. The fort is believed 
to be the work of tho Gonds in the early part of the eighteenth century ; it is 
siUToundod \)y a moat, and was no doubt once a place of much strength, but 
is now out of repair. There are a good government school and a police station 
in the town, and the district post connects it with the imperial postal lines. 
The population at the last census was 2,116. The name of the town is said to 
be derived from L^njkdl (the goddess Kdll), inwhpse honour a temple has-been 
built on tho edge of the fort moat. In the bamboo jungles, a mile to the north- 
east of the town, is an old temple dedicated to MaMdeva, surrounded by what 
are said to be the remains of tho original town. 

LATH A' — A chiefship in the north of the BiMspdr district, consisting of 
fifty-five villages, with an area of 272 square miles, of which 1 1,886 acres are 
cultivated. The grant is said to date from a.d. 936. The portion to the north 
is hilly, to the south open and hilly. The chief is of the Kanwar tribe. 

LATHA'GARH — A hill fortress, twenty-five miles to the north of BiUspdr. 
The Ldphd hill is about 8,50Q feet above the sea-level, and has an open area 
at the top of some three square miles, now mostly overgrown with underwood. 
The Haihai Bans! rulers of Ohhattlsgarh had on§ of their earliest^seatsjliere* 
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but they loft it more than a thousand years ago for the open country, in which 
they established their capital of Eatanpdr. Much of the fort wall is standing, 
and in remarkable preseiwation. It is composed of large slabs of well-cut 
stone. The climate on the plateau is cool and pleasant, i 

LATIN — A tract of •country attached to the Riiipiir district, lying to the 
east of Simgd, and containing*' about 423 villages, with an area of some 800 
square miles. It is watered by the Seonath and Mahanadi, and possesses a 
most fertile soil ; but by far the greater portion is covered by scrub jungle, 
containing but little valuable timber. West of the Mah^nadi the country is 
generally well cultivated, particularly to the south of the pargana. The 
uncultivated portions bear rich crops of thatching-grass, whence the greater 
part of the cultivated villages of the district are supplied with that article. To 
the east of the Mahanadi, with the exception of a portion to the north-east along 
the river, almost the whole country consists of low hills, covered with bamboos 
and thatching-gras^, while along tho extreme eastern boundary there are fine 
sdl forests. The. principal crop is rice, which is produced in very large 
quantities. 

LATIN — A large tract of forest land in the subdivision of that name in 
the Riifpiir district, which has been provisionally reserved from sale under the 
waste land rules — not so much on account of the value of the timber now on the 
land, but in order that its general resources may be husbanded to meet the 
growing wants of Rdipilr and other towns in the neighbourhood, 

LTNGAGIRl — A small estate in the Bastar feudatoryship, containing , 
ten villages, with an area of about fifty square miles. The population consists 
entirely of aboriginal Kols and *Mdrids» 

« 

LODIirKHERA"— A rich trading tfiwn in the Chhindwfir^ district, thirty- 
eight miles from Chhindwdrd, on the^Nsigpur road. The river Jdm flows by the^ 
town. Excellent brass and copper utensils and coarse cotton-cloth are made 
here. The population according to the census of 1866 amounted to 5,298 souls. 
Many improvements ha^^e been made of Into in the way of opening out the town 
and constructing new s*treots. There are here a charitable dispensary, a school, 
and a sardi. 

LQHA'RA' — A chiefship attached to Rdfpur, lying to the 'south-west* of 
the di^ict, between tho Bdlod and Sanjdrf parganas. It is generally hilly 
and covered with jungle, and to tho south the hills reach a considerable height, 
diminishing in size as they approach the north, till they sink into the plain near 
the northern boundary. It contains 132 villages, with an area of 375 miles. 
There is but little cultivated laud, and tto population is chiefly composed of Gonds, 
Kalals, and Balbiis. The country is well watered, being bounded respectively on 
the east and west by the rivers Tenduld and Kharkard, while numerous ndMs 
descend from tho hills and water the valleys. The principal bill is the DalH 
Pahdr j it is from 1,800 to 2,000 feet high, and was formerly covered with teak, 
as was also a large part of the chiefship ; but there are now few valuable trees left. 
The jungles still contain a good deal of kusam, mhowa, bijesdl, and other similar 
trees, and lac, wax, and honey are yearly produced in very large quantities. 
Hemp and cotton are also exportefd by Banjdrds, who buy up the supply j and 
iron is smelted. The zamlnddr is a Gond by caste ; and the estate was origin^ly 
Ibrapted, in a.b. 1538, in return for military service, by one of the Ratanpdr rdjie* 

-ii 
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LOHA'RA' — A small village in tlie Clidndd district, twenty miles south- 
west of Brahmapuri, famous for a hill of iron-ore in its vicinity. From it is 
obtained a large portion of the iron exported from the ’district. The view from 
the summit is worth the» ascent, 

LOIL\/RA' SAIIASPU'R — A chiefship of the Raipur district, containing- 
eighty-four villages, and situated about sixty milis to the north-west of Raipdr,. 
and south of the Kawarda chiefship belonging to the Biliispiir district. The 
greater part of tho estate lies below tho Saletckri hills, and is exceedingly 
fertile and well cultivated. Tho portion lying among the hills is almost all 
covered with jungle. Tho cliief is related to the Kawarda and Pandarii 
families. 

LOrSTNGH — A small chiefship created somo ^two hundred years ago by 
a former rajd of Sambalpilr, and now attached to the Sambalpur district. It is 
situated about twenty miles south-south-east of Sambalpur, and consists of 
sixteen villages, with an area of some fifteen square miles, of which scarcely 
one-third is cultivated. The population is computed at 985 *801118— nearly all 
Gonds and Khonds. The inliabitants of this chiefship, under tho guidance of 
Surendra Sa, gave the greatest trouble during the? rebellion of 1857, and as the 
highroad from Cuttack runs through tho estate, they were in a position to do a 
great deal of mischief. Muddd, the brother of tho present chief, was hanged 
for having taken part in the murder of a European officer — a Di\ Moore — 
who was proceeding to Sarabalpiir vm Cuttack. The present chief, Chandru,, 
was restored to the estate after the amnesty. ^ ^ 

LOKAP U'R — An ancient name of Chilnda. 

LORMP — A t,41uka or estate in tho west of the Biliispiir district, containing 
103 villages, with a total area of 58,368 a^res, or ninety-two square miles. The 
cultivation is 30,953 acres, and there rtfmains a culturable area of nearly 20,000 
acres. The population is 20,320, falling at* the rate of 220 per square mile. 
This is a valuable property, and is^wned by a Bairdgl, to whose father it was 
granted some forty years ago. 

LORMP— Jin the Bilaspilr district, the head-quarte'rs of the estate of the* 
same name, forty miles west of Bilaspilr and eight miles^ south of the Maikal 
range of hills. 


MA'CHA' REWA" — Tho principal affluent of the Sher. It rises in rjbbe 
Seoni district, but its course is chiefly through the* Bachai subdivision of the 
Narsinghpdr district. Coal is exposed ia the river-bed two miles above its 
junction with the Sher. , 

MACHPDA' — A small chiefship attached to the Sambalpdr district. It is 
situated some twenty-five miles north-west of Sambalpilr, and consists of only 
five villages, with an area of some five or six square miles, and a population of 
530 souls. There is a school at the chief village, Maohldd, with twenty-seven 
pupils. The occupant family is Gond, and obtained the estate about a hundred 
year§ ago. They were a very lawless set a few years ago, but, in common with 
the rest of the turbulent characters of this district, have now completely settled 
down, and are engaged in harmless and peaceful pursuits. , 
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MACHNA" — A river, which rising in the hills that shut in the rich basin 
of Betiil, and uniting its waters with the Sampnd at the civil station of Betdl^ 
thence forces its way through the main chain of the Satpura hills, and joins the 
Tawa at Kotini below Shdhpilr, on the eastern edge of hhe Betdl district. . 

MADANPU'R— A small zamindari or chiefship in the Bilaspdr district. 
It is properly a mere subdivision of the Mungcll pargana, with the villages of 
which it is completely mixed up. It contains forty-four well-cultivated villages, 
with an area of 16,41-6 acres, or about twenty-five sq^uaro miles. The soil is of 
excellent quality. The main crop is rice, but a considerable area is devoted to 
wheat, gram, and other winter staples. The population is 5,717, giving the 
high average of 224 per square mile. The chief is a Raj-Gond; and the grant 
dates from 1812 only. 

MADDER — A village in the Upper Godavari district, situated twelve 
miles beyond Bhilpalpatnam, and forty-four miles from Sironcha on the road to 
Jagdalpur. The population amounts to four hundred souls. 

MADHPURr — A village which has a high reputation for sanctity, situated 
about six miles east of Mandla in the Mandla district. It is named after 
Madhukar SjI who is said to 'have founded it in a.d. 1000. An annual fair is 
held hero in honour of Mahadeva. 

MADNA'GARH — A very fine reservoir in the Chanda district, situated 
eleven miles cast-north-east of Chirnitr, under the western slopes of the Porzdgarh 
range. It is filled by n^(^ans of a long line of embankment, which turns a hill 
stream into it. At the end ef the dam are the remains of a hill-fort. The 
village is now deserted, but the lands arc cultivated by people of the neigh- 
bourhood. 

MADNT — One of the smaller towns of the Wardha district, situated on^ 
the right bank of the Dham, about tdli miles to tho east of Wardhd. The 
weekly market liold here on Sundays is of considerable importance, and a good 
deal of cotton changes hands at it. Tho plabe contains 920 inhabitants, prin- 
cipally agriculturists. Oil and country-cloth are made here. 

MAGARDIIA'— ^Au ancient village, about fivo miles to tho^liorth of Balihri 
in the Sleemandbud Vahsil of the Jabalpur district. Here is a Gond fort, or 
rather the remains of one. 

AJAHA'DEO PAHA'R — A group of hills in the Hoshangdbdd district. 
They are the finest in the whole Sdfcpurd range, and at one point rise to a height 
of 4,500 feet above the se i. It is in this cluster that the very rtoarkable group 
of 4 -ocks known by geologists under tlie name of tho Mabddeo sandstones attains 
its greatest development.** Here tho sandstone mass presents a thickness of 
2,000 feet, and the finest of all those istr iking vertical escarpments which charac- 
terise this formation is scon on tho south fiice of th^ Mahddeo block, where it 
rises from the flat ground of the Denwd valley. The summits of the Pachmarhi 
hills, as* seen from the Narbadd valley, present a huge grotesque outline, which 
bears marked contrast with the ordinary contour of the basaltic range. These 
hills are entirely isolated from the main Sdtpurd range by scarps and precipitous 
ravines, and are almost encircled by the Denwd and Sonbhadra, which rise 
in the valley to the south of the range, and unite on its north side. The slop© 
of the hills to the north is as gentle and easy as the cliff to the south is Steep 


* Memoirs o( the Geological Survey of India, vol. ii. p. 183. 
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and abrupt, and laden animals, or even wheeled carts, may soon be able to 
ascend by the road which is now under construction, {|,nd which runs direct to 
the plateau from the Bankherl railway station, some twenty-two miles distant 
from the foot of the mountain. The ascent up the hill may be twelve miles 
long. Nothing can be prettier than the plateau itself, varied like a park with 
glades and clumps of trees, watered by a stream^hat runs winding down nearly 
its whole length, and curiously sheltered from the winds and storms by a rim of 
low rocks that bound it wherever it borders upon the outer face of the hills. 

MAHA'GA'ON — A small chiefship or zamlnddri on the southern boundary 
of the Bhanddra district, consisting of fourteen villages, with an area of thirty-one 
square miles, of which little more than one-tenth is cultivated. The forests 
yield a good deal of valuable timber, chiefly teak and saj, and there is ample 
pasturage for cattle, which assemble here in the hot'^months in large numbers. 
The only largo village is Mahagaon itself, where tho zamindar, who is a Rajput, 
resides. There is a government village school established here, and the remains 
of an ancient fort are still visible. Tlio famous hill fortress of Rrata2:)garh over- 
looks the village of Mahagaon, though beyond its limits. 

MAHA'NADI', or “ Great lliveiV^ is one of tile largest and most important 
rivers in tho Central Provimjos ; it rises about twenty-flve miles south of 
Rdlpiir, in a mountainous region which bounds the Chhattisgarh plateau on the 
south and divides it from the Bastar country. This region is probably the 
wildest of all the wild parts of the Central Provinces, fl'hence the river flows 
in a northerly direction past the towns of Dhamtiirl, Jkijhn, and A rang^^nd so * 
arrives at a point named Seorinanlin. Thus flir it has been a comparatively 
insignificant stream, and it is rarely used for purposes of navigation. But near 
here it is joined by three affluents — tho §eonuth or Sco river, the Jonk^and 
the Hasdil. Prom tho town of Malhur the Mahunadl, considerably increased in 
volume, and quite navigable during the 'greater part of the yeai^liakes an easterly 
course for above sixty miles, passing by Chandrapur to a point near Padmapdr. 
During this space it is joined by two feeders — the Mandand theKelu^ — running 
downwards to it from tho north. Though these are small streams, yet they 
would, at certain seasons, carry country boats for at-Jeast a short distance 
above their junction wnth the Mahauadf. The former of these rivers is navi- 
gated for a short distance. Near Padmapdr tho Mahunadi changes its course 
to a southerly direction, and enters a series’ of rocks, which crop up all over its 
becC and splif it into streamlets for several miles, thereby rendering it, if not 
unnavigable, at least very difficult of navigation. Then it is joined by the Eb — 
a stream of similar character, flowing from the north-east, and partially navigable. 
Then again, struggling through masses of rbeks, thq Mahdnadi flows past Sam- 
balpdr. There its course is less obstructed, but it is occasionally interrupted by 
mighty rocks — the terror of boatmen — standing up in mid-stream, and realising 
the exact notion of Scylla and Charyb^dis. Thence it passes by Binkd and 
Sonpilr, at which latter place it is joined by the Tel. 

Below Sonpdr the Mahdnadf, taking an easterly course, pursues a tortuous 
way, cribbed, confined, and tossed about between ridges and ledges, and crags 
of rocks for many miles, yet still struggling and rushing onwards with some 
velocity, till passing Bod (tliH capital of a state of that name) it reaches a places 
called Dholpdr. After this its troubles and vicissitudes among the rocks come 
to ah end, and rolling *ita unrestrained waters along, it makes straight for the 
range of the eastern ghdt mountains. TThere it pierces the mountains bj a 
gorge, about forty miles in length, slightly inferior ih grandeur, but equal p 
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beauty, to the gorge of the Goddvarf. There overlooked by hills, and shaded 
by forests on either sid;;, it flows deopr and quiet, navigable at all seasons. 
Emerging from the hills it expands its bod, and spreads itself over sandsy till it 
reaches Cuttack, where the delta commences by which 'it emerges into the*iBay 
of Bengal. 

MAHA'NADr — A streaifi of comparatively small importance, which must 
not be confounded with the larger river of the same name, that rises in the 
southern hill-ranges of the Raipitr district. Tlie Les^ser Mahdnadi rises in the 
Mandla district, and flows into the Son after a course of about one hundred 
miles, during a portion of which it forms the boundary between Eewd and 
Jabalpilr. Coal is found on its banks near Deori, where there is also a warm 
spring. Sill (shorea rohusta) grows freely on both sides of the river. 

MAHA'RAMPU'R — A largo and populous village in the Mandla district, 
immediately opposite to Mandla, at the confluence of the Narbadd and Banjar, 
Its ancient name is said to have been Brabmaputra, but in A.B. 1737 Rajd 
Mahdrdj Sa founded the present village, and its name was then altered to 
Maharajpur. There is a good school here. An annual fair is held opposite to 
Mahdrdjpur, on the right bank of the Banjai*, at its confluence with the Narbadd, 
at the village of Purwd. 

MAIKAL — The name generally given to the range of hills running south- 
west from Amarkantak for a distance of some seventy miles, whence they are con- 
tinued by a similar raug(,», locally known as the Sdletekri hills. The Mnikal hills 
form tlio eastern scarp or out(5r range of the groat hill system, which traverses 
India almost from east to west, south of the Narbada. They do not ordinarily 
exceed 2,000 feet in height,, but the Ldpbd liill, which is a detached peak 
belo/ig'ing to this range, has an elevafiqn of 3,500 feet. The range is best known f 
by the magnifleent forests of sdl {shoreinrobusta), which still clothe its heights 
in many places. Measures are now being taken to preserve them from further 
damage ; but they have already suffered conciderably through a long succession 
•of years, perhaps centuries, from the wasteful mode of cultivation adopted by 
the aboriginal tribes,», who, instead of ploughing, cut down and burn wood on 
fthe hill sides, and so\^ their hardy crops in the ashes. ** 

MAIKAL — A sdl forest of some 2,0(A) square miles in extent, lying along 
a range of hills of the some name in the Mandla and Bdldghdt districts.^ It 
has not yet been surveyed or demarcated. The belts of large trees which com- 
pose it diverge to considerable distances from the main range, and include ^en 
plains and glades spreading over a very considerable extent of country. This 
IS &lso known as the Tophi, forest. 

MAJHGAWA'N — A considerable village in the Jabalpdr district, situated 
thirty miles to the north-east of Jabalpdr. There is a large tank close by> 
covering 125 acres, and called Srdvaif Sugar after its excavator. The village is 
surrounded by beautiful groves of trees, and the soil is fertile. The population 
amounts to 2,318 souls, and includes a good many iron- workers. 

MAKRAl' — A small independent chiefship in the Hard4 subdivision of the 
Hoshangabud district, containing ninety- two villages, with an area of 215 square 
miles, and a revenue of Rs. 22,0Q0. The territory was formerly much krge^ 
including Kdllbhft and Chdrwd, but most of it was annexed by the Peshw#^® 
Sindid. The rdjd, who is a Gond, in virtue of his position as a feudatory ha® 
civil, criminal, and executive jurisdiction in his estate, subject only to the 
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-general control of the British Government. Makrdf itself is an insignificant 
village lying in and round a hill-fort which the rajd inhabits; but there are 
flome rich villages in the valley portion of the estate, f 

, MALHA'R— A village situated twenty miles south-east of Bildspdf. It 
is said to be very ancient, and to have been once important. It is now a fair- 
sized village, with indications of its former extent in the remains of a long 
earthwork with a surrounding ditch, which probably enclosed the old city. There 
are the ruins too of some very old temples, which would no doubt be interesting 
to the archaeologist. 

MA'LTHON — The principal town of a tract of the same name in the Sdgar 
district, situated about forty miles north of Sdgar, on the southern slope of the 
Narat Ghdt or pass. The ascent is gentle, and is commanded by the fort. 
About A.D. 1748 Prithvi Singh of Garhakotd took possession of the village in 
the name of the Peshwa, and altered its site to where it now stands. Ho also 
built the present fort. lie died in 1773, and his descendant Rdja Arjun Singh 
in A.D. 1811 made over Malthon and Garhakotato Sindia, in return for assistance 
gi^on to him by the latter in expelling the army of the Rajd of Nugpilr from 
Garhakotii (see Garhakota”). In a.d. 1820, shortly after the cession of tho 
Sdgar district by the Peshwa, ^Malthon was made’ over by Sindid to the British 
in exchange for some other territory. In July 1857, when the Mutiny com- 
menced, two companies of the 31st Native In&ntry were sent from Sugar to 
Mdlthon, but on their arrival before the place, as the Rnjas of Shahgarh and 
Bhdnpdr wore close by with a large force, they went back to Sdgai*, and tho 
Shdhgarh Rdja, a descendant of the abovemontioijied Prithvi Singh, tottk pos- 
session of the town and fort, and remained there till January 1858, when bo 
decamped on hearing the nows of the defeat of the Bhdnpdr Rdjd at Barodid 

Naunagar. » ’ 

A weekly market is held here ; nj)thing, however, of, mu^liJ«rTportanco is 
brought for sale. The road from Sugar to Lalatpdr 'and Jhdnsi runs through 
Mdlthon, and there is a travellers^ l)ungalow close to the fort. Two schools have 
been established here — one for boys, and the other for girls, — and a dispensary 
was sot on .foot in 1863, at which there is accommodation for in-patients. 

MA'NDGA'ON — A small town in the Hinganghdt ‘tah^il of the Wardhd 
district, situated about nineteen miles S.W.W. of Wardhd, near the river 
Wand, shortly below its junction with the combined streams of the Dbdm and 
Boif. It contains 3,195 inhabitants, chiefly cultivators, weavers, and oil- 
pressers. The opening out of a high stroet and erection of a town-school- 
house have been the principal works carried out from municipal income. A 
conservancy establishment and a forco of town polico are also kept up by J;^. 
municipality. The weekly market held on Tuesday Is well attended, and a goOT 
number of cattle are brought to it for sale^ 

MA''NDHAL — A small town in tho Ndgpdr district, about fifty miles 
south-east of Ndgpdr, with a population of 2,522 persons. It has a feirly good 
school, and a small manufacture of plain cotton-cloth. 

MA'NDHA^TA"* — An island in the Narbadd belonging to thoNimdr district, 
remakarble as containing numerous temples, ancient and modern, including the 
great shrine of Omkdr, a form of »Siva. The island covers an area of about five^^^ 
sixths of a square mile. Towards the northern branch of the river the slope is no^ 
very abr upt in most places, but its southern^nd eastern faces terminate in bluff 

This artiek is by Captain J. Forsyth, Deputy Conynissioner of Nimdr. , 
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precipices 400 or 500 feet in height. It is cleft in two by a deep ravine ranniijtg 
nearly north and south, the eastern end containing about one-third of the whole 
area. The southern ban^ of the Narbadd opposite MdndhStd (called Godarpur^) is 
as precipitous as Mdndhdtd, and between them the river f^rms an exceedingly deep 
and silent pool, full of alligators and large fish, many of which are so tame as 
to take grain off the lower steps of the sacred ghats. The rocks on both sides of 
the river are of a greenish hue' very boldly stratified, and said to be hornstone 
slate. The island is said in the Narmadd Khand (professing to be a portion of 
the Skanda Purdna) to have been originally called Baiddrya Mani Parvat, 
which was changed to Mdndhdtd as a boon granted by Omkdr to the Rdjd 
Mdndhdtri, seventeenth of the solar race, who had here performed a great sacrifice 
to the god. Be this as it may, there is no doubt that the worship of Siva was 
established here at an ea^^ly age. On Mdndhdtd the shrine of Omkdr, and on 
the southern bank that of Ainareswar (lord of the immortals), are two of the twelve 
great Lingas which existed in India when Mohammad of Ghazni demolished the 
temple of Somndth in a.d. 1 024.* The name Omkdr is from the syllable Om, 
which, says Professor Wilson t, is a combination of letters invested by Hindd 
mysticism with peculiar sanctity, employed in the beginning of all prayers. 
It comprehends all the gods, the Vedas, the three spheres of the world, &c. 
The Brdhmans who now officiate at the shrine wish to exclude Omkdr from 
tho twelve Lingas usually called ** A'di'^ or first, as something above and before 
them all. • The Narmadd Khand supports them in this assertion, but as it 
contains a prophecy of the time when India shall be ruled by Mlechhaa (non- 
Hindis) and other modejm allusions, its antiquity is certainly a good deal open 
to doubt. Tho evidence of tlib Kdsi Khand and other Sivite writings is against 
them; and the pilgrims, who have vowed to visit the Bdrd Jyoti Lingas, pay' 
their adorations both to Omkdr and Amareswar. Regarding tho latter they 
ar’i^7^'^veverj avowedly left by tho Brdhmans under a pious mistake. Amares- 
war was altogdSl^r lost during tho wars®of tho seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies, tho south banks having been deserted and overgrown with jungle, and 
when, towards the close of tho eighteenth cetitury, the Peshwd desired to rebuild 
the temple, neither the Linga nor its old temple could be found. The temple 
was, however, built, together ^yiih a group of smaller ones, from slabs brought 
chiefly from tho mined temples on the island, and some time afterwards ini* 
bricks (mtiny of which of an ‘old shape are found all over the 
neighbourhood), the old Linga w^s found standing on four arghds, one above 
the other, showing that it had existed through the four ages' of the world. 
It was also pronounced to bo the tme one. by the Benares pundits, in conse- 
quence of being situated in a line with Omkar and the Kapila Gangam, where 

t ^s^all stream joins the Narbada. Rao Daulat Singh, the lastrdjd ofM^ndh4t4, 
hilt a temple over it; but^its honours and name were gone, and it has now been 
dubbed Viswa Ndth, to distinguisLb it from its fraudulent rival. Indeed it 
seems very doubtful whether the present Omkar is the real old deity of that name. 
I'he tempje is evidently of modern construction, and all the really old temples in 
the plaoe are situated along the banks of the northern branch of the Narbadi, DOt 
the southern. Tradition also states that the chief places of worship used to 1^ 
on that side of tho island, and probably at one time it was also the maitt 
channel of the river, as indeed it still is during floods. It has now been dnbbe^ 
the Kdveri ; and the fiction is that a stream of that name which enters 


* Professor H. H. Wilson’s Essays on the Religion of the Hindds, vol i. p. 223, Edli.‘d862. « 'J* 

t Hall’s Edition of Wilson^s Vishnu Purdna, vol. i. part 1, chap. I., f . 1, note I . ^ 
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Narbad^ about a mile higher up from the south passes unmixed through 
its waters and again leaves it at Miindhdtd/ in order to confer additional 
sanctity on the place by making a double sang am orJ junction of two ho^y 
rivers. The Rdjd of Mdndhdtd, who is hereditary custodian of all the modern 
temples, is a Bhildla, claiming descent from a Chauhdn Rdjput named Bharat 
Singh, who is stated in the family genealogy to have taken Mdndhdtd 
from a Bh(l chief in the year a.d. 1165. The |jenealogy gives twenty-eight 
generations to the family since then, or twenty-five years to each generation. 
The Bhildlas of this part of India are all descended from alliances of 
Rajputs with Bhils, and take the name of the Rajput clan to which they 
trace back tlieir origin. The same genealogy affirms that at that time a 
Gosdin, named Darydo Ndth, was the only worshipper of Omkdr on the island, 
which could not bo visited by pilgrims for fear of a terrible god, called Kdl 
Bhairava, and his consort, Kdli Devi, who regulafly fed Sk human flesh. 
Darydo Nath, however, by his austerities shut up the latter in a subterranean 
cave (the mouth of which may still be seen), appeasing her by erecting an 
image outside to receive worship, and arranged with Kdl. Bhairava that 
for the future he should receive human sacrifices at regular intervals ; and 
accordingly thereafter devotees wore induced to. precipitate themselves over 
the Birkhala rocks, at the eastern end of the island, on to the rocks by the river 
brink, where the terrible deity resided — a practice which continued till 1821, in 
which year the British ofticer in charge of Nimdr witnessed the last .offering of 
the sort made to Kdl Bhairava. The Chauhdn Bhdrat Singh is related to havo 
been invited by Darydo Ndth to kill Nathd Bhil, whi^Ji he did ; but it is moro 
likely that he only married his daughter, and thus founded the presenfTamily, 
as Nathd's descendants are still the hereditary custodians of all the temples oh 
the top and north side of the hill, that is of all those^ that are really ancient. Tho 
disciples of Darydo Ndth still enjoy lands^ bn account of the worslimji£.i^«tedfW 
It is not difficult to trace in this fragmontary story the revival of^tileworship of 
Siva, which took place about tho tenth or eleventh century, and its gradual 
propiigation by adventurous missionaries, adopting as it went the Kalis' and 
Bhairavas of the savage tribes, as mythological consorts and sons of Siva, just as 
its Rdjput protectors allied themselves with tho daughters of tho wild hill 
chiefs who wor^ipped these blood-thirsty deities. 

Tho old temples about Mdndhdtd have all suffered gtfeatly from the bigotry 
of the Mohammadans who ruled tho country from about a.d. 1400. Every 
old dome is overthrown, and not a single figure of a god or animal is to be 
found unmutilated. The fanatic Ald-ud-diil passed through this country in 
a.d. 1295 on hi# return from his Deccan raid, and as he took Aslrgarh, which 
is not far off, it is improbable that he would have passed over so tempting^ 
an idol preserve as Mdndhdtd. Doubtless the work commenced by him 
was continued by the Ghorf princes of Mdlwd, and completed by that arch- 
iconoclast Aurangzeb. Yet much remains among the ruins which must 
highly interesting to the archaeologist. Both the hills are covered with 
remnants of habitations built in stone without cement. The walls* of tho 
different forts, two of which enclose the two sections of the island itself, and 
two more the rocky eminences on the southern banks, display some excellent 
specimens of the old style of Hindd architecture. They are formed of very 
large blpcks of stone without cement. The stone is partly the basalt of the 
hill itself, and partly a coarse yellow sandstone, which must have been brought 
from a considerable distance. The gateways are formed with horizontal ardhes, 
and ornamented with much fine carving, statues of gods, &c. The best are those 
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on the eastern end of the island, or Mandh^t^ Proper, which, also appears to be 
the only part that has orer received any repairs. It is easy to distinguish these 
from the old works, somv being even as recent as the Mohammadan period, as at 
the Bhfmarjnnf gate (opposite the BirkhaM rocks), where^here is a distinct pointed 
archway laid in mortar. Theoldest Sivite temple in the place is probably that on the 
BIrkliald rocks, at the extreme eastern point of the island. It consists of a sort of 
closed court-yard with a front verandah, through which apparently was a passage 
to the shrine, which has now completely disappeared. It is totally different 
in plan from any of the other temples, which consist of the ordinary shrine 
and porch. Tho stones are of great size, the verandah and colonnades of the 
court-yard being supported on massive pillars very plainly carved in rectilineal 
figures. On tho Mdndhdtd hill are the remains of what must have been, if it 
ever approacheej^ completion, a remarkably fine Sivite temple, now called Sid- 
dheswar Mahddeva. The dome which covered the shrine is,„ however, completely 
gone, and has been recently replaced by a mean fiat roof, not so high as the remain- 
in g pillars of the porches. In its fall it has also overthrown and covered many 
of the pillars of the porches, and much of the fine work of the plinth. It appears 
to have boen a square shrine of about twenty-six feet outside measurement, with 
projections added at the four sides, each about five feet in depth. In each of 
these was a doorway, and in front of each doorway a porch (Sabhd Mandap) 
resting on fourteen pillars. These pillars are fourteen feet high to the archi- 
trave, oacll porch being thus a perfect cube. They are elaborately carved in 
squares, polygons, and circles, and most of them havo a curious frieze or fillet of 
Satyi;>like figures about%half way up. They are about three feet square at the 
foot, and do not taper very m uch. They are all crowned with bracket capitals, on 
which rest the architraves, each bracket being carved into a grotesque squat 
human figure. Tho roofs of 411680 porches appear to have been of flat slabs. 

now to say what th«^ adytum or 'shrine was like; but if it 
correspondeo^’Wth the porches, it must-have been a most imposing structure. 
The most remarkable feature of the building, however, is the plinth or 
platform on which it is built ; this projoefs ten or twelve feet beyond the 
porches, in front of each of which it is broken into a flight of ten steps. It is 
raised about ten feet «off tho ground, and appears to have beei\ faced all round 
with a frieze of elepliauts, carved in almost complete relief on stone slabs. 
The elephants are between four and five feet in height, and are executed with 
singular correctness and excellence of attitude. The material is yellow sand- 
stone, and they are consequently now a good deal weather-worn. * In some cases 
there are two on a single slab in Jln attitude of combat, but more generally a 
single one, resting one foot on a small prostrate human figifre. This frieze 
not appear to have been completed, as close by, within an enclosuraof 
which two sides are stilf standing, are a number of detached slabs with 
elephants carved on thorn, exactly like those on the plinth. All these, 
and most in the temple also, have be^n sadly mutilated, the trunks, ears, and 
figure of the rider being generally broken off. The Rdjd of Mdndhdtl h»9 
also removed a number to build into his new palace, after getting a maspn to 
chisel them down to a manageable size. The only two left at all perfect have 
now been rescued, and will be properly cared for. There is no record of 
any extensive crescentades against idols between the time of Al^-ud-dfe ABw 
Aurangzeb, nor is it very likely that so pretentious a work as this would hew 
been undertaken so late as the time of Aurangzeb ; besides which its style aw 
excellence of architecture seem evidently to belong to an earlier a^e. 
thireforo unreasonable to^conclude that it was just being finished in : 
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when Sultdn Ald-j^d-dfn interrupted the works, demolishing even the elephants 
that were still standing in the workshop. Most of them had, however, been fixed 
in their places, and the superstructure was probably cojnplete. If so, the temple 
must have been inferioTj, as a work of art, to no structural Hindd temple of that 
period, of which illustrations or descriptions have been given to the public ; 
besides which it appears to have been on a plan unusual in any known school 
of Hindd architecture ; at least Fergusson give^ no notice of four open-pillared 
porches in a Hindd temple. 

There is another old Sivite temple below the Mdndhatd hill, on the bank of 
the so-called Kaveri branch of the Narbadd. The porch only of this too is 
all that remains of the old work, and though probably older, it is inferior in 
carving and general effect to the temple already described. In neither of these 
buildings is there a trace of lime in the old part of flie work. * 

On the northern section of the island called Muchkund (after Rdjd Mdndhd- 
tri^s son) there are no temples now standing of any age. That of (laurf Som- 
ndth appears, however, to be an old shrine rebuilt with lime. ’ Somndth himself 
is a gigantic linga, now black, but once, as the story goes, white, in accordance 
with his name. The Mohammadan leader, who destroyed old Mdndhdtd, is related 
to have been told that this linga had the property of displaying to the curious 
a reflection of tho subject into which their souls should pass at their next 
metempsychosis, and, on inquiring as to his (5wn fate, the devout ^on of Isldm 
was shown in the linga a pig, whereon he cast it into tho fire, and since then 
it has assumed its jot black hue. An immense Nandi (^iva^s bull), of a green * 
stone, lies headless in front of the shrine, and about a hundred yards in front of 
the door is an overthrown pillar, which has been nineteen and a half feet high 
with its capital, and stood on a raised ph^tform of basalt blocks. For tho first 
six and a half feet it is two and a half f«et square — thence polyg^^'^tf^ftlff^SSIt- 
sional round belts to tho capital, whicli is square — and furnisiTed with five holes 
in tho top, cither to hold lamps or tho fastenings of some figure. 

On the north bank of the so-called Kdveri opposite Miindhiitd is a series 
of deserted temples, evidently of considerable antiquity. Mdndhdtd itself 
seems to have been a perfect stronghold of Sivaism, no temple having ever 
been erected save to the destroyei* or his associate deities. Here, however, 
besides one or two old structures that seed to have been also consecrated to 
Siva, we find several devoted to Vishnu, and a whole group of Jain temple^, 
the existence of which has only recently* been ascertained. Just where the 
Narbadfi forks* are the remains of a large Vishnuite erection, of which only 
some gateways, and a shapeless building . formed of the old materials, ^^t. 
The former are in the same style of architecture, without cement, as the oldfest 
on tho Mdndhdtd hill. In the latter are .twenty-four figures of Vishnu and his 
various avatdrs, carved in good style in a close-grained green stone, including a 
large yardha or Boar avatdr, covered with the same panoply of sitting figures 
as that at Khandwd. Jain-like sitting figures also appear in the other, carvings 
of Vishnu, illustrating the intimate connection between the two religions. The 
date 1346 appears on an image of Siva in the same building, but there are no 
logible. dates on the others. Further down the river bank are some very old 
remains, formed of huge blocks, and apparently from the carvings, Sivite. Of 
one, ti portion of the dome is standing, forlned in the same manner of bleoks 
crossing each other at the angles. A little way on is a small ravine runping 
down frpm the lolls, called the Rdwana ndld, in which are some curious roxnaip. 
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First comes a prostrate figure carved in bold relief on foftr ba^t slab! 
laid end to end. From head to foot it measures eighteen |^et and a half in 
length. It is rather rudtly executed ; it is much weather-worn, and the leffg 
are gone from the thighs to the ancles. It has ten arms, all apparenujr 
holding clubs and pendent skulls, but only one hea&. uhe foot rests on 
a smaller prostrate human figure, in which also are fastened the tiger- 
like claws of a small figure on the left. A scorpion is carved on the chest 
of the large figure, and a rat is sculptured on the slab near his right 
side. The people call it Rawan,* the demon who cjirried off Sitd, the wife 
of Rdma, but it is questionable if statues are over erected to hi|g|nor have 
the scorpion and rat, it is believed, anything 'to do with the ^ry of the 
Rdmdyana. The figure was evidently intended to be erected in a mammoth 
temple, which never advanced far towards completion. The adjoining bed of 
the ravine is strewn with hiJgo basalt blocks, rough-hewn, and slight^ carved 
in some places. They are from ten to fifteen feet in length, and about wo feet 
and a half square ; a few intended for uprights are partially cut into polygons 
and circles. A number of blocks, shaped like crosses, are also to be seen. They 
are quite rough, five and six inches across each limb, the four projections 
being of equal size — cubes pf one foot nine inches. They were ^dently 
intended to be cut into the bracket capitals of the temple. It cannot but 
occur to an observer how closely some of these resemble thi^So-calM Christian 
cross recently discovered in the Qodavarf valley, and figured in the ftoceedings 
of the Asiatic Society ;t and had any of the huge block# been erected in their 
places, how easy it would have been to make out of them the remains of a 

* DruidlCS^: Tcircle. Numbers of the stones from this ndld appear to have been 
removed to build the modern town of M^ndhdtl The dry bed of the Narbada, 
near the fork, is strewn with^them, as if they had fallen out of boats in* the 
attfl mpii, ,^P transport them during ftoods. It may bo conjectured that the 

!l*e is somb«lm;m of Bhairava or somew other of Siva's sanguinary develop- 

^ ments. RdwanaTSiould have twenty arms and ten heads, and if, to save labour, 

* they divided his arms by two, at least they should have done the same by hia 
heads, and given him five instead of one. 

The most curious all the remains along this branch of thp river is the 
group of Jain temples. ^ They cover an elevation overlooking, buta littl^eijred 
from, the river. The building nearegt the figure just described appears rather to 
be a monastery than a temple. It may be described as a quadrangle, measuring 
outside 63 feet east and west, by 43^ north and so%th. The westl^n exPfemitv 
is, however, rounded off at the corners, so as to make a sort of bow-fkce .towards 
the river. In the centre is an open courtyard 23^ feet by 14 feet. The ^ 
whoie of the rest, except in three places, has been roofed by flat stone slabS> 
resting on numerous carved pillars, with bracket capitals, which differ only iii 
the style of ornamentation from thos^ of the neighbouring old Hindd temples* 


* Regarding this figure Captain T. Forsyth, the writer of this article, has contributed 
lowing additional information : — 

On a second visit to Mandhdtd and careful examination of this figure, I am .Batis%d11i|^ If 
II represents the consort of Siva in her more terrible form of Mahfikfili. It is certainly 
'* has a girdle and necklace of snakes, and is either eight or ten-handed, itis not very cleSf . 
“ Tbf sword, bell, mace, skull, and bead held by the hair m her hands, pointi 1 thlfik, elssriy ^ 
the dread goddess Kdli.”— T. F. .. , 

t proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, No. v„ May 1868. 
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There are four rows of these pillars running round the buildings and they 
stand about ten wt apart* They are also about ten feet high^ and the building 
is therefore wholly wanting in external architecturll effect. But the three 
spots now uncovered were evidently at one time covered by domes or spires. 
Two of these werebf small diameter, on either side of the main entrance, at the 
eastern end of the building. Of one of these a portion is still standing, and it 
seems tb^havo been of a ribbed pyramidical sha^e. The third must have been 
a large dome, over an octagonal opening in the centre of the western or rounded 
end of the building. If appears to have been built of large flat bricks, 
some of wM|h are still in situ. The building appears to have been closed by 
walls on all sides except that towards the river. The eastern wall is still 
complete. The carving is mostly in the form of circles of foliage, quadrated 
lozenges, and variations on the square, polygonal, and circular sections of thC 
pillars, ^t is all done in the same yellow sandstAe as the Hindd temples, 
and is ot greatly inferior execution to the Jain remains at Khandwd. The 
building seeihs to have been left almost entirely devoid of external ornament. 
To the right of the eastern entrance have been two chambers projecting into the 
building, and immediately under the small spires already mentioned. That to 
the lel^s, with its spire, in ruins. In that to the right the writer found 
a greatly rhutilatedj||toge of one of the Tfrthankars ; but neither on it, nor any 
where in .|he buildJ^ was there any trace of an inscription. Immediately to 
the right ^d left' of ^ doorway, on entering, are two figures canved on slabs 
about two feet in .height. That to the left might be taken for Bhawdni, the 
consort of Siva, with her tiger and usual accompaniments, except that she has ^ 
a sort of corona, or canopy of radiating foliage, ar/d hofds in one of hcftfJtS? hands 
a sort of triple-knotted' rope, both of which emblems are often seen in Jain 
carvings. That to the right is palpably an adaptation of a Tlrthankar to Sivite 
ideas, and may be considered a most cifrious exemplification of thp^r^ss 
of the later Jains to adopt the Hindi! mythology of the s^^'f iliat happi 
to be most in fashion in their neighbourhood. It is a pronouncedly nak^'J 
(Digdmbar) figure, with a single cord round the waist, and pendent ends, 
which alone would stamp it as Jain. It has also largo circular ear-rings and 
plain roun(^*fcklets. It is standing in an easy attitude, one leg encircled by 
a long loop, “Seemingly part of a snake, which also pasSes along the left side, 
throilgh the left hand, and up behind the head, where it ends in three-hooded 
snake-heads, forming' a canopy over the head. So far it might all bo Jain (the 
serpe|^ makplg it out as Fdysvandth) ; but beyond this it has four hands, one 
occupied, a^ stated, by the ^snake, while .two hold a sword and buckler, and 
the fourth Siva^s drum or hour-glass (damaru). These and the Tlrthankar 
already mentioned seem to be the only images now left in the building, though 
the usual Jain figured are carved all over the ornamentation of this ancf the 
other two buildings now to be montioned| It should bo added that this building 
is erectej on a platform of basalt blocks five or six feet high. 

^ little to the north of the last building is the second, a great part of 
which is a ruin. This ruin seems to have been the temple proper, and to havo 
heen formed of a pyramidical shape with numerous smaller spires. The build- 
iug standing is its anterior porch, closely resembling that of A mwd near 
Ajanth4, figured in Fergusson's Architecture, vol. II. p. 626, except that the 
plinth extends much further out all round, forming in fact a wide open tej^ftce 
8'bout sixty feet square in front of the porch, and cut down the centre into ft 
long flight of steps. In form it is ft square of fifteen feet and a half, wwked 
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i&to an octagon by large slabs thrown across the comers, oh which appeara to 
have rested the dome, now quite gone. From each side of l|ie square projects 
a recess or alcove about Uix feet square. At each angle is a carved pillar, the 
intervals being filled up with dressed sandstone blocks. The pillars are 
richer than those in the monastery, and the ceiling in particular appears to 
have been exceedingly richly carved in concentric circular patterns of foliage. 
The main entrance is to the east, opposite the steps. The northern alcove is 
closed by a wall ; and in it the writer found a headless sitting image of a 
Tirthankar, carved in the same green stone as the images in the Vishnuite 
temple already mentioned. It bears a Sanskrit inscription on the pedestal, 
atating it to be Sambhdnath. It has not yet been properly deciphered, , but 
the date appears to be illegible. It is very correctly carved, but does not ' 
appear to be of any very great age. Probably all these green stone' images 
were brought from a distaiffce long after the erection of the temples in which 
they stand. The recess in the southern face may have been either a doorway or 
another image chamber, and is now quite ruined. The doorway from the 
porch into the ruined slirine is covered with ornamental carving, chiefly sitting 
female figures like that on the left of the entrance to the monastery, with 
friezes of elephants^ heads, an^ figures of goats with human heads. No doubt 
the most interesting part of the building is the shrine, now brnded beneath the 
ruins of its dome. 

The third building is merely a small temple, nineteen feet square, built on 
the top of a pyramid of basalt blocks, about twenty-live feet high, and with 

* very StCGp^ides. The do*aie must have been a very high one, judging from the 
quantity of ruins, and it appears to have had no porch' of any sort. It has an 
image recess in the southern face, which is now, however, empty. The sitting 
fi gurea q^ r its doorways and other earvings are precisely similar to those in 
ffietwoiarg^cu^jjuildings. It is probdb]p that these buildings date from the 
same period as the other Jain remains of Nimar at Wdn, Barwdni, Hasdd, and 

* Khandwd, viz. a.d. 1166 to 1293; but excepting those at Wdn, they are the 
only remains of the sort at all in decent preservation. The hills adjoining 
these temples are like Mandhdta* itself-— covered with remains of habitations 
and walls of stone, and*'*ho where is there any trace of the use®of lime in the 
building. It seems therefore that the w,holo of the section of the Narbadd^ 
valley, in which Mdndhdta stands, was at one time the seat of a populous com- 
munity, It is now unoccupied except by the attendants of the totffiples and the 
,Bdjd's people. The great fair of Onjkdrjl takes place on the fifteenth of Kdrtik « 
(end of October and beginning of November), and 10,000 to, 15*, 000 people 
usually attend, with numerous shops and traders from all parts of the country. 
The*place is easily accessible from the Barwdi travellers' bungalow, from which 
it is about seven miles distant by a good bridle-road. It is said to be 
increasing in importance. The southern bank, which was wholly waste at the 
close of last century, is now the site of numerous temples and several 
monasteries of Godar (whence its name of Godarpura), Nirdnjani, Dasndmi, and . 
other deVotees, built and endowed by Ahilyd Bdi and other Mardthd chiefs/ 
and the Mahdrdjd Holkar has recently intimated his intention of fouhdingf : 
another. The Mdndhdtd Brdhmans fully rely on the accomplishment of a , , 
prophecy contained in the Bhavishya Purdna (and copied of course into Wy}- 
Io(^ gospel), that after 6,000 yea?s of the ICaliyuga the sanctity of the.(3^|||yj‘ 
river will expire, and the Narbadd will be left without a rival. There 

pnl^ thirty-one years left of this period, but it remains to be seen .whet 
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Gangetio Br^limans will not discover, some means of averting such a disastrous 
extinction of the profitable Mdhdtmya^^ of their river^ 

MA'NDHBRI" — A flourishing village in the Chdidd district, eleven miles 
west-north-west of Waibrd, at which a large weekly market is held. Govern- 
ment schools for boys and girls have been opened here, and a market-place will 
shortly be commenced. i 
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A district lying between 23° 2' aird 22° iiorth latitude, and bejwepji 8^ 
and 81'* 40' east longitude. Ti^ ’il/'bounded on^' 
cncia cs ip ion. native state of Rewa and a ^ 

portion of the Bildspilr district on the north by the Sohagpitr and Chendyd * 
tdlukas of Rewa, and a small portion of tho Sleemandhjid tahsil of tho Jabalpdr 
district; on tho west by the districts of Jabalpur and Seoni ; and on the south 
by the districts? of Seoni^ Ealdghat, Raipur, and Bilaspufj* Tho district presents 
such a variety of different features .that to give a generj^l description of it in a 
few words is not easy. It might almost be called a mountainous tract, com- 
prfeing the valleys of numerous rivers; these valleys being broken into irregullir 
sizes and shapes by tho spurs of low hills yuniiing down from the main ranges 
towards the’ larger rivers. The singular feature of these ranges of hills is that 
many of them are quite flat at the top, and an abrupt steep ascent ‘Culminates 
in a fine plateau with a general slope downward* to the east. The travlsller^ 
from west- to eastward crosses over a series of steppes, varying in height and 
extent, until he reaches the main range of the Maikal ghdts, which form tho 
border of the district to tho south-east, and from this range continual spurs 
run down — some richly clothed with sdl forest — dividing tho country into 
valleys. Tho extreme length of the district from east to west is 15B m’iles. Its 
width varies very much. Frpm the Chilpi Ghlit to Shahpiir cannot be less than 
130 imles, while in the eastern tdlukas of Ram garb it is not more than thirty 
miles. The total area may bp set down as 8,000 square miles, much of which 

*This Article consists almost entirely of extracts from the Land Revenue Settlement Report 
of the Mondla district by Captain H. C. E. Ward. ^ ^ 

34 CPG 
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is waste. For revenue purposes the district is divided into two portions, the 
old pargana boundaries living been retained, as they are so well known to the 
people ; but as the two mrganas of Eamgarh and Mandla differ much one from 
the other, and but little iJ known of the former, a short description of each may 
be of service. 

The Mandla tahsll Occupies the western and southern portion of the district, 

’ „ 11 t K 'I and^s better populated and much richer than the 

■ other. It comprises portions of the valleys of the 
Narbadd, the Banjar, Burhner, Ildlon, Phen, Thdnwar, &nd other smaller streams 
too numerous to mention. Most of these rivers run at a great depth below the 
surface of the country through which they pass, and consequently in but few 
places are they utilised for irrigation. They lie mostly to the east and south of 
Mandla itself, and in their i;alleys all the best cultivation of the tahsil is com- 
prised. To the westward of Mandla the country is very hilly and difficult, 
opening into valleys here and there, where the rivers Babai, Baldi, and Hingnd 
force their way through the hills towards the Narbadd, but altogether throwing 
many obstacles in the way of travellers and settlers, owing to its inaccessi- 
bility in the rains, for the streams, dry in the hot-weather months, come down 
with such violence, that a few 'hours* heavy rain is sufficient to cut off all com- 
munication, The country too is so inhospitable in appearance, and so wild in 
reality, that it is not after all very surprising that Mandla should have a 
bad name, f^r in the rainy seasof the black soil in the valleys becomes so deCp 
as to render the journey from Jabalpilr one of no ordinary labour, and once in 
, Man d^^ it used to be no uncommon thing to have all communication with the 
outer woflcf cut off for three days together. Of the valleys to the westward, 
that of the Baldi for the last six miles of its course, through the plain in which 
Nardinganj is situated, is one of the best cultivated, but there is still plenty of 
awrai ffir-i« 4 Jj;oyement. . The soil is ojf the richest black cotton quality, and it is 
only lately that*tb^has been brought into* proper order. Some of the valleys 
of the Hingnd and Graur rivers nearer Jabalpdr are capable of anything almost 
in the way of cultivation, but are dreadfully neglected at present. The Haweli 
lands south of the Narbadd, near Mandla, are the richest and best cultivated in 
the whole district, and,, in them the best villages of the Mandla district ard 
situated. They are formed by irregular spurs of low hills, running northwards 
from tho Bhainsd Gh^fc towards the Narbadd, and are watered by the rivers 
nvsntioned above, between two of which the Banjar, an affluent of the Narbadd, 
and the Thdnwar, an affluent of tho Waingan gd, a range of low hills runs, on the 
top of which is an extensive plateau, 'where some of the best Gond villages are 
situated, scattered about with no regularity, and divided by sfrips of jungle. 
As must bo expected with such irregular features, the variety of soils is great. 
In tne low lands there is abundance of rich black cotton soil, patches of which 
are found surrounded, as the lands rise towards the hills, with red gravelly soil# 
usually covered with masses of stones qnd flint, and fit for nothing but tbe com- 
monest kinds of crops. In some valleys less favoured than others, instead of tho 
rich black soil a light friable sandy soil takes its place, here called saiiarc 
In fact it is difficult to find two of these valleys alike, and in some places 
difference is very striking. The general elevation Of the tahsil varies from 
to 2,500 feet. • , r 

^rhe Rdmgarh tahsil is very poor, thinly populated, and but little known. 

Rdmffflrh people of Mandla itself look upon it as, 

the Ultima Thule of civilisation, is 
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difficult to induce any official to remain there. That such should be the case 
is much to be regretted, for it has sufficient natural j advantages to counter- 
balance even its inaccessibility, were it once known : Jand in reality it is not by 
any means inaccessible* Between Mandla and Rdragarh there are only two 
ranges of hills to cross, and over one of these a road passable for 
carts has been made, while over the other there is a very fair path which 
has been lately widened ; but the fact is thit the difficulties of the road 
between Jabalpdr and Mandla are quite considerable enough to deter would-bo 
travellers, for they not unnaturally expect to find the whole district the same, and 
to visitors from the north via Slidhpurd the aspect of the country is certainly 
not enticing. The different subdivisions of this tahsil comprise, if possiblei, 
more variety of feature than any part of the Mandla tahsil ; but the description 
above of the different soils in the valleys will hold^good for the greater part of 
„ , , 1 n, 1 . / Ramsrarh also. Tho two talukas to the eastwards 

PratUpgarhandMukutpur. _p“tdpgarh and Mnkutpdr-deserve special 

mention. The former of the two may be said to be a magnificent pasture, 
watered by several rivers running near tbo surface, offering every fecility 
for irrigation, and covered all through the hot-weather months with abund- 
ance of short but thick green grass. To the south the Maikal ghdts form the 
boundary, and in these the rivers Kcrmandali, Tdr, Turdr, Seoni, Sontirth, and 
Chakrdr take their rise, fiowing duo north to the Narbadd, which here forms the 
northern boundary. The valleys of these rivers jre separated by low spurs of hills, 
running down from the main range towards the Narbadd, and mostly covered 
with sdl forests. Tlio rivers do not ever, even in tl^e hottest mo nths, become , 
quite dry, and throughout these parts water is ^t all times procurafllenear th&^ 
surface with but little trouble ; natural springs are indeed so numerous that? 
there is not one single well in the whole glace. . 

The formation of the hills all along the south is basalt, capped with Taterite, 8 ‘«^ 
that iron is abundant. Mukutpdr is more hilly than the abbvementioned, but 
has much the same characteristics,, the valleys of its several rivers — the Burhner, 
Kharmfar, KacKndrf, Kemar, Hdmti, and Kukrd — being rich in magnificent 
pastures, with a great extent of black soil, capablo of producing any crop. 
Wheat and gram, wherever sown grow luxuriantly. Thtfse, with the usual kodo 
and kutkf, are the staple products , of the country. These two tdlukas com* 
prise an area of 1,066 square miles, with population of about thirty-nine to 
til# square mije, so that large tracts are completely waste.. The climate is very 
variable, the elevation at Chaurddddar, the highest plateau, being the same as at 
Amarkantak~^,400 feet ; while Kdrinjid, m the plain below, is 2,696 feet above 
the sea, and R*dmgarh, sixty miles to the westward, 2,000 feet above the sea.: 
The action of the hot winds is comparatively little felt in these parts ; the grass 
is never parched up even late in May ; the nights are always cool, except just 
at the break of the monsoon in June ; anil when the hot wind does blow, it is 
hardly felt till noon, and disappears at sunset. The scenery is picturesque- 
in the extreme near the heads of the valleys of these rivers, the hills being 
covered with sdl forest or their remains. There is- no jungle in the lowlands^ 
but the valleys present the appearance^ of rolling prairies, broken here and 
there with belts of forest trees, or perhaps a patch of cultivation intersected by 
the river, with a fringe of green trees on its banks. 

Lying between the tdlukas of Mukutpfir and the Narbadd is the svmII, 
rw but comparatively rich tdluka of Rdmlpdr, 

r * comprisinfiT some of Jhe best villages in 4 , tho 
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tahsfl. Of essentially volcanic formation, the appearance of the country when 
the wheat crops have beefi cut, and the grass in the plains burnt, is bleak and 
dismal, for even the sdl wee, which grows on the hills bordering the t^luka, 
and on the spurs dividing the rivers Michrdr and Kutrac, is of a dwarfed and 
stunted description. The rich lands in this tdluka are strangely intersected 
and cut up by spurs of low hilR covered with a variety of siliceous fragments, 
and quite unfit for any cultivation other than that of kodo. 

The three poorest tdlukas, with fewer natural resources than the rest, 
are those of Cliauwisd/ Mehdw«dni, and Kdtotid. 

Mehdwdni, and Kd- hilly, cut up with deep ravines, and 

° ^ ‘ covered throughout with trap boulders and frag- 

ments of igneous rocks; their geological character is volcanic, with laterite resting 
upon trap in some of tho**7allcys. The soil would be rich were it not for the 
enormous quantities of stones which crop up in every direction. They are so 
surrounded by hills and jungles that access to them is at all times difficult, and 
their population is perhaps even more scanty than that of other parts of the tahsfl. 

North of the Narbada the tdluka of Shuhpur and Kdrhe Sondd, buried as 
iit is in the heart of the wilds, is the most backward 
Shl^h Narbada ^Ij . rugged, cut up with deep ravines and 

rivers, and intersected with high ranges of hills, 
some very wild aiid inaccessible. People appear to have a superstitious dread of 
many parts qf it, ard caves are pointed out as the homes of evil spirits, into 
^ which no human being can^ venture in safety. There are many Gond villages m 
the h^rT5f' these jungles ) which had never been visited by any travellers, and 
which were quite unknown, except to their own inhabitants, until they were 
inspected by Captain Ward in jtho course of the land revenue settlement just 
^5j)Bapleted^l869). * ^ 


Shdhpura and''!Nfwdns are both much* more advanced, with some extent of 
r, , really good cultivation. Contact with the people 

of the Jabalpifr district has made the inhabi- 
tants more civilised, if such an expression can be used of a wild Gond, and 
better able to hold tlici;^ own in transactions with traders than ^heir brethren 
farther east. One peculiarity of Shdhpura is that the river Silghf, which runs 
through its south-eastern portion, has a falf to the eastward, being an affluent 
of the Narbada, while in the north-west the Sonkal and Kupdj;)d fall to tJiu 
west, being affluents of the Mahdnadf, a tributary of the Son, so that the high 
land dividing these streams becomes *a watershed between Eastern and Wester^ 
India. * 


^fwdns is much in the aime style ; but even in its best lands the trap rock 
is very near the surface, and consequently its 
covering* of black soil is not rich, and is incapable ^ 
of bearing any crops for long continuously. The range of hills spoken 
of in the previous paragraph divides its lands, and causes its rivers to 
both to the east and west, the Silghf and Gaur falling into the Narbadd,/ 
while the Mahdnadf, which rises not many miles from the Gaur, but on tn^, * 
northern ridge of the same high land, flows to the north-east until it joins 
the Son. . ; 

—fcTho chief reason for the backv^rd state of the district is the total absnncs ? 

Want of roads. coming into the dijj)rict from; tW>:: 

• , westwards the wildness of the country 
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jungrle aspect, is striking ; the hilis are blue, wild, covered with dense scrub 
jungle, and apparently deserted ; through these are lathing but narrow foot- 
paths, touched on either side by jungle and long gras^ ; and stories of deaths 
from starvation, tigers, @r thirst are numerous. From hunger and thirst in the 
hot weather there is really some danger, but the accounts of tigers are absurdly 
exaggerated, for when the immense extent of t^e country is taken into consi- 
deration, the number of deaths from tigers is very small. Still there is sufficient 
truth in the stories to deter timid travellers from undertaking trips into the 
interior of Mandla. The k>cal authorities have never had any money to spend 
in opening out communications. The road fund amounts to only about ITs. 1,000 
per annum, and the bulk of that is usually expended in keeping open the 
communication with Jabalpur. It is now under contemplation to make the 
section of the road between Jabalpdr and Rafpilr, ami until this is done much 
cannot bo expected from Mandla. Once this road is opened, and trade from 
the south begins to flow through the district, as it gives every promise of doing, 
the prosperity of the country must increase. Already even the opening of the 
Railway to Jabalpur has given an impetus to Mandla trade, and been marked 
by a greater influx of carts and traders than has ever before been known. 

A description of the district would bo incompleto without some account of 
. the hills. Of these Chaurddadar in the Maikal 

' range is the highest and most important. Its 

height is nearly that of Amarkantak, which % given by Major Wroughton 
as 3,328 feot at the temples, where tlie source of the Narbada is said to be, and , 
the hill above those must be from 80 to 100 feei higher, so that tl^^eight of 
Chaurddddar may be computed to bo between 3,200 and 3,400 feet above the * 
level of the sea. The plateau comprises about six square miles, overlooking, 
to the south, the taluka of Lamni, now a portion of the Bilaspdr district, and 
the north the tdlnka of Pratdpgarh. In,tl/e winter months the ^old here at nights 
is intense, and in January and December tbe thermometer (Fahrenheit) nob < 
unfrequently registers six and seven degrees of frost. So late as April the heat 
is not oppressive even in the hottest hours of the day. Water is abundant near 
the surface, more than one stream taking its rise in the plateau, and were it not 
for its inaccessibility, it would bo well suited for a sanitarium, for it is cleared of 
jungle, and consequently feels the e, fleets of all tho cool breezes from whatever 
quarter they may come. It is not nearly so ♦pretty as tho Amarkantak plateau, 
whith is about* twelve miles to the east of it, but the latter is in the Rewd 
country, while Chaurddddar forms part of t^io Mandla district. 

In Shdhpuf, north of the Narbadd, and overlooking the Johild Nadi— an 
affluent of the Son — there are some high and very, wild hills, covered with sdl 
forests or their remains, and with precipitous descents into tho valley of the 
Johild, which here flows at an immense depth through rugged hills, occasionally 
opening out into small basins. This seefion of the Maikal ghdfcs in Shdhpdr 
is also a part of the watershed of Eastern and Western India, for the Johild 
flows east, and the water from the top of the hill overhanging it flows into’ the 
Narbadd, and is carried west to tho Gulf of Cambay. The hills here are wild 
lu the extreme, very rugged and inaccessible, with but a small Gond and Baigd 
population. Out of the numerous small aflBluents of the Johild, which flow dowti 
the northern sides of these hills, the Ganjar and Ganjarf are the only rivers . 
Worthy of mention, and, they, not for their size, but for their peculiar falls ffw 
the highlands into the valley belqw, into wFich they descend by a succession 
of jumps, as itwere^ from one plateau on to another. • The highest fall is abbut 
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eixty feet, and behind this are some vast caves of unfcown extent, whioh 
carefully avoided by the ^’)eople, as being the homes not only of wild beasts, but 
of evil spirits, who are sjiid to have resided there ever since the time of tW 
Pdndavas. All these hills are considered to be especially under the protection; 
of Mahddeva. 

The formation of almost ^all the hills in the Maikal range is later^e. 

Iron-ore is therefore abundant, and the mines- 


Mineral products. 


near Riimgarh are said to produce the most valu- 


able metal ; but in Mowal, also of the Rdigarh Bichhia^:ract, there are many good 
mines, which supply most of the neighbourhood with axe-heads, plough- 
shares, &c. Coal has not been discovered in any part of the district, though 
Dr. Spilsberty* notes that it has been found in the Johild river near Pdli of 
Sohdgpdr. I’he course of that river, however, lies for but a short distance within 
the Mandla district. No other minerals have been discovered. 

The geology of the Mandla district presents but little variety; excepting 
p . . at its southern and eastern confines nearly the 

whole of its area is covered by overflowing trap. 
To the south, the formation of. the tract of country, on either side of the Banjar, 
to within a short distance of its junction with the Narbadd, consists of crystalline 
rocks, but they are not superficial over any wide extent. Eastward of the 
Banjar valley, though granite, syenite, and limestone frequently appear oh the 
banks of the streams and form the%ides of hills, yet almost everywhere, even 
. to the^tops of the highest peaks, trap is the uppermost rock, and sometimes the 
trap IS its^" covered by latcrite.* A bed of this formation occupies a considerable 
area north of the Chilpf (Ihdt and Rajddhdr, interposed, as it were, between the 
crystalline and trappean rocks., 

« 

Mandla has few villages which are worthy of the name of town. Mandla, 
„ , , , Bahmani, a\id Shdhpurd, whose population is re- 

Town, and trade. spoctively 4,336, 2,179, and 1^97, maybe said to 

be, the two first, the only towns in the Mqndla'tahsfl, and the last, in the R^mgarh 
tahsll. In many villages bdzurs are held, but none of these can be said to have 
any real trade, cither ^rport or import. There is a considerable^ traffic in grain 
throughout the district, but in Raragarh it is almost entirely dependent on the 
foreign traders, who travel through the district with large herds of cattle, and 
the people are, to a great extent, dependent on them for a market, they ca^ as 
a rule pretty well command their own rates — a state of things which would be 
quite impossible were the country ihoro open and accessible. In Mandla itself 
there are a few indigenous grain-dealers, as also in the R^mipdf Uluka of R^im- 
garli, and in Shahpura, on {jio borders of thoJabalpiir district, where the people 
just come within the range of the high prices prevailing now throughout the 
surrounding country. In Bdjiig, until lately, there used to be considerable- 
traffic in country cloths brought for, barter in exchange for forest produeta * 
with the wild tribes who inhabit the Maikal ghdts. 

Thd climate is throughout the district very variable. There is Of 

Climate and rainfall. S 

a rule are coeL In Mandla itself it ?s perba|)| 

hotter than in other parts of the district which are more open, for surroulidea 
a^t is by hills, the hot wind bk)ws only in fitful gusts, which prevent 
khaskhas tattis working with any continued good effect. Away to- the 

Journal of the Asiatic Sosicty of Bengal, vol. ix. part 2, p. 901, July to Dceembciri WW^f^j 
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R^mgarli tlie hot winds only last a few hours, beginning between eleven and 
twelve o'clock and ceasing at sunset, seldom blowing vhth any great force, and 
not overpoweringly hot. The hottest time in the year is at the break of the 
monsoon in June, just t^fore the rains commence, ana in September, when they 
cease. The cold weather commences in October or November and lasts till the 
end of February ; but even in March the heat is nothing toispeak of, the ther- 
mcftneter generally ranging between 60 and 85 degrees. 

Daring the monsoon the rainhill is heavy, the average measurements being 
■from fifty-six to sixty iniJhes during the season. Rain seldom falls for more 
than three days without a break, and while the raitis last the climate is generally 
pleasant and variable. Pankhas are , not absolutely necessary at nights, as fre- 
quently the wind off the river Narbada comes up very cold ; it is, however, con- 
sidered dangerous to sleep exposed to its ill effects..’ Storms are frequent, even 
during the hot weather. Hail is much dreaded all over the district, as the stones 
are sometimes of such size, and the storm so violent, that whole fields are swept of 
their crops as clean as if they had been cut, carried, and carefully gleaned. The 
hailstones in the month of March are sometimes as large as pigeons' eggs; and 
heaps of these stones, when collected in a shady place, often remain unmelted 
the whole of the following day. 

Mandla has, throughout its length and breadth, a very bad name for fever, 
and not without cause, as the local typewis a virulent 
one, more typhoid than the ordinary kind of fever 
and ague. It is very fatal in its effects if not properly treated, and does not , 
succumb easily to quinine ; strangers are peculiarly suTlject to it ; andriffle people 
have a theory that, once cured of a really bad attack, you are free for seven 
years. Cholera visits the country occasionally, apparently about once in every 
four or five years. Bmall-pox is very virulent and fatal ; the district can hardly^ 
ever be said to be thoroughly free frgir/ it, and vaccination having made but 
little progress, the people suffer greatly. ^ 


No census of the whole district appears to have been taken prior to that 
p . . ' of November 1866, nor are there any old settle- 

^ ’ ment records. No comparison therefore can be 

made in the Mandla tahsfl between the present and former rate of the popula- 
tion. Throughout Rdmgarh Captain Wroughton completed his revenue survey 
in 1842, and in his report the population* statistics of each tdluka are given. 
Frdm these it appears that twenty-six years ago the whole population amounted 
to 41,766 souls. At the time of the last, census in 1866 there were 71,621 
inhabitants thri)ughout the tahsil — an increase of some seventy-five per cent. 


The population for the whole district is giveij by the census of 186<» as 
amounting to 187,699 souls, and of these 127,958 are returm^d as agidculturists. 
The average per square mile is, only seventy-six, and this alone would seem to 
• be sufficient to account for the very backward state of the district. There is 
some hope that since this census was taken the population has increased some^ 
what by foreign immigration, especially during the current year 1869, for the 
harvests of the two past seasons have been above the average, and consequently, 
in spite of the high prices ruling for food-grains, the agricultural classes have 
been prosperous. This has proved a temptation to outsiders, and a considerable 
number of people both from Rewd, parts of Sihord of tho Jabalpdr district , and 
even from the native states of BundelkhanH, have taken up lanff in McSSSla 
lately. The following extract from the Census Return of 1866 classifies the 
pepulatign ‘ • •' 
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Males. 


. No. of houses 42,506 

Adults 54,458 ^ , /Adults 55,703 

Under 14 yeai%.. 41,203 *. (Under 14 years... 36,385 


VrinQi^dl Castes, 


Brdhmans 

, 6,242 

Edjputs 

882 

Kurmfs 

4,341 

KichWg 

2,452 

Mehrds 


Pankds 

8,085 

Bdsors 

2,470 

Ahlrs 

r* 7,829 

Lohdrs 

2,847 

Banids, / 

Kdyaths, &c. J ^ 

1,452 


Tolls 5,524 

Lodhls 3,o46 

Marars 2,525 

Other castes 23,121 

Dliimars 6,934 

Mohammadaiis 1 ,493 

Gonds 87,652 

Baigus 10,388 

Kols 3,550 


Total... 187,699 


The original inhabitants • of this district are undoubtedly the Gonds and 
BaigiiS, who at the present time form the larger share of the population. Next 
to these the oldest residents may be considered the Brtihman families, some of 
whom affect to trace back their arrival in Mandla to the time of Jddhava Rdya 
in Samvat 415 (a.d. 358), though # is much more probable that they settled 
• here^i the reigns of Hireje Sah and Narendra Sdh, from Samvat 1663 to 1788 
. (a.d. loThTto 1731). Tfie fofmor of these two kings introduxd a number of 
foreigners into the country, especially a large colony of Lodhis, who settled in 
the valleys of the Banjar, Moti^ri, and Narbada, gave the name .of Hirdenagar 
^0 the taluka thus brought into culfivation, and did much, by digging tanks 
and otherwise, to<;olonise the best parts (*f the district. With these exceptions, . 
and that of the Mdhto Tell immigration into Raingarh at a much later period, 
there is no other trace of the population of fthe district having been recruited 
from foreign resources. These Miihtos are without exception tho best culti- 
, , ^ vating class in the Eumgarh tahsfl. They have 

^ ^ ' almost taken pos.session of the* rich tdluka of 

R^mipilr, and brought it into really fair older. They are a thriving, pushing 
race, a little inclined to be turbnl'ent, but devoted to agriculture. The first 
pioneers of this class are said to have been brought into Rdmgarh some eijfbty 
or ninety years ago, but these ware only astray family or two. The bulk .* 
of the MAhto emigrants who have settled in Eamlpur must, have come in 
sin^e 1842, for Captain Wroughton then reports that the population there was 
comprised solely of Gonds find Baigds, and that the cultivation then amounted 
to 18,500 acres, most of it of the pcuprest kind, whereas now (1869) there are 
28,785 acres cultivated. ‘ § 

These people are Hindus, originally of tho Telf caste, and . formerly 
resident at Maihfr. Their tradition is that between two hundred and three 
hundred years ago a Esther Tell of that place became disgusted with his 
hereditary avocation of oil-pressing, and determined to do what he could to raise 
himself and his people to a better position. As he was a wealthy and influential 
man, he succeeded in collecting around him a considerable number of followers, 
accepted him as their leader, gave up oil-pressing as a profession^ and took 
to cultivation. The other tribes disliked his proceedings. He was * ' 

powerful to hold his own against them, and eventually the ^hen R^jlof 
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persuaded to take the new sect under liis protection^ raise them' above the 
rank of the common Tells, and allow them to take tlielname of a Sanskrit word 
signifying great, which has been corrupted by course of time into " M4hto.^^ 

Tho Rdjputs are but few ; they are Opposed ^o bo descendants of the 
jw. hangors-on of the old kings of Mandla, and appear 

’ '^1^^ to bo mostly of imjjure blood. * Among them are 

a number of Rdj-Gonds, who ape the manners and customs of tho Hindds, and 
are often more attentive to their religious observances than tho Hindds. These 
always wear the Janed or*Briihmanical thread, while tho original Rajputs of 
purer descent are frequently seen without it. With the exception of the Gonds 
•and Baigds, none of the other tribes ‘appear to call for separate mention. 


In Mandla tho Gond race is divided into two clg^ssos, which again are sub- 
p , divided into forty-two different castes or gots. 

Tho two classes are tho Raj -Gonds and the Rdwan 
Bansis. The former is tho highest of tlie two, and shows the advantage of even 
tho spurious civilisation with which it has been brought in contact. They outdo 
the highest caste Hindus in the matter of purifying themselves, and ape them in 
all their religious ceremonies. They wear tho Janed or Brdhmanical thread, 
and consider themselves deeply insulted if compared in status with a Gond. 
Mr. Hislop ^ says that they carry their passion for purification so far that they 
have the faggots with which their food is cooked sprinkled with Water before 
use. They may be said to have benefited oy their connection with the Hindds 
so far that they have certainly given up many of the fi^lthy habits of tlieir» own • 
tribe, and if they are a little over-scrupulous in dping tho Hindd roBgion, they^ 
are very much tho cleaner lor it. The Ruivan Bansi tribe is split up into tho 
following castes or gots : — • 


Marobf. 

Markdm, 

Warkara. 

Srf A'm. 

Tokam. 

Dhorda. 

Karyain. 

Warwiti. 

Pai^tili. 

Sarjdii. 

Chichain. 

Marskold. 

Sarotd. 

Paoli. 

Bhagdyd. 

Wuikd. 

Pandd. 


Kumbard. 

Dankctf. 

A'rmon. 

Kordpd. 

Slihd. 

Amdan. 

Tcmcrja, 

Darzdm. 

Kinddm. 

Korchd, 

Kalkd. 

Temirachi. 

A'mogd. 

Mehrdm. 

Kurdm. 

Nakmd. 


To these may bo added the following : — 

Agharid or Mukf. Barhayd. 

Pardhdn Pathdri Bhend. 

^ or Gugyd. Bhiman. 

Dhdlyd. • Ghasid. 


Papers relating to the Abpriginal Tribes of the Central Provinces, fida, p. ^ • 
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' These last differ in some slight peculiarities from the Gonds, but undoubt- 
edly belong to the same I'ace. The Pardhuns act as bards to the Gonds, and 
attend at births, deaths, and marriages. The Agharid is a worker in iron 5 he 
frequents the Baigd villages, and acts as blacksmith to, the whole community-^ 
no light task whore the iron-oro has to be dug from the hill, carried to the 
village forge, smelted, and then worked up to meet the wants of the people. 
These people may be set doWn as the laziest and most dninken of all the 
Gonds. 

Mr. Hislop,* no mean authority, describes the Gond of the Ndgpdr 
country thus A little below the average height 
ppearance. Europeans, and in complexion darker than the 

generality of Hindus ; bodies well proportioned, but features rather ugly-~a 
" roundish head, distended ‘nostrils, wide mouth, thickish lips, straight black hair, 
and scanty beard and m u staches . * * Botli 1 1 air an d featu res arc decidedly 

^'Mongolian.” The dcscri])tion agrees very well with the Gonds above the ghdts. 
Their women are as a rule better lociking than the nnui. Gonds* wives are 
looked upon as so much property, for they are expected to do not only all the 
household work, but the bulk of tlio agricultural labour also. It is a common 
expression among them, when speaking of a w('ll-to-do hinncr, to say that he 
is a man of somo substaneq, having four or five wives; occasionally they have 
seven, but this is exceptional, and the poor content themselves with one. 

In dress the women arc usually decent, though they wear only the dhoti 
and shoulder-cloth of coarso country-made stuffs, white, with a coloured thread 
border, '•'^r ornaments they wear strings of red and white beads, ear-rings of 
' brass wire in coil, and polished zinc bosses ; somotiines nose-rings of the same, 
and anklets and armlets of copper and zinc mixed, or of pewter and zinc. These, 
with the inevitable karus** of lac, make up the sum total of their attempts at 
'^adornment. Wild as these people aroj ftfid scanty ns is their dress, they are by 
no means above a certain amount of vanity, and show that the use of flilse hair 
is not confined to their civilised sisters of Europe. On festive occasions they 
wind long tresses of sheep or goat*s wool in their own hair, which is generally 
worn long, and tied up in a bunch behind, somewhat in the style adopted by 
European ladies of the present day. They wear no other cot'oring for their 
heads, but occasionally adorn thoir hair with small brass coins and glass 
beads. They arc tattooed at an ca?ly age, some much more than others, and 
allow themselves to bo put to a considerable amount of pain in the performtftice. 
The Pardhuns and Dholyus are the people who practise the art of tattooing, and 
some have quite a local reputation for their skill in the art, and for ihe successful 
patterns with which they adorn the bodies of their victims.* They usually woric 
with needles, and rub in imligo and gunpowder or saltpetre. : 

Wild, uncivilised, and ignorant; the Gonds arc among themselves honest,^ 
Character faithful,^^ and trustworthy, courageous in some 

points, and truthful as regards faults they have 
committed (as a rule they plead guilty when brought before the courts). A.s a 
raco they are now well behaved and very amenable to authority, however 
turbulent they may have been in former days. They occasionally exercifie 
their talents in cattle-lifting, but when the innumerable opportunities which 
they have are taken into consideration, and tho facilities With which criine of 
tSrts sort might be committed, it seems wonderful that there is not very much 


Papers relating to the Alporiginal Tribes of the Central Provinces, Edn. I866, p, 1 . 
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mare. The Gcwrd in service is exceptionally faifcl^ul and obediont to his 
employer, so much so that he would npt hesitate tobommit any crime at his 
orders, and sooner than turn informer would himself die. This description 
applies only to the realjy wild Gonds, who have not'%ocome contaminated by 
contact with spurious civilisation, for the domesticated Gond is mean, cringing, 
cowardly, and as great a liar as any other low class of Indian. Under favourable 
circumstances Gonds are strong and well proportibnod, though slightly built, very 
export with the axe, and, though lazy, do not make bad farm servants. They 
still like strong liquors > but Mr. Hislop^s remark* that their acts of worship 
invariably end in intoxication^^ is too sweeping at the present day. Spirits are 
a necessary part of their religious ceremonies ; but drinking to excess appears to 
be becoming less common among them, and in some parts the Gonds have almost 
given up the use of spirits and taken to gur (unrefined sugar) as a stimulant in 
its place. This change has been in a manner almost compulsory, for the intro- 
duction of the central distillery system, and the enforcement of the prescribed 
penalties for illicit distillery, for a time rendered it difficult to procure spirits, and 
afterwards the natural apathy of the Gond and his dislike to over-exertion made 
him prefer doing without spirits, to travelling a number of miles to the nearest 
licensed vendor's shop. 


The number of their deities seems everywhere to differ. Mr. Hislop says f 
„ V • that ho never could get any ono man to namo 

igious ceremonies. seven. Tho best known are DdMdeo, 

Nardin Deo, Suraj Doo, Mata Devi, Barii Deo, Khair Msit^, Thakur Deo. japd^ 
Ghansydm Deo. Besides these tho Gond peoples the 'forests, in wlwch he lives, 
with spirits of all kinds, most of them vested with the power of inflicting evil,* 
and quite inclined to use their power. To propjitiato them ho sets up faU ” 
in spots selected either by himself or by his ancestors, and thero perform^ 
certain rites, generally consisting of small offerings op state^days. These 'pats 
are sometimes merely a bamboo with a pioco of rag tiod to tho ond, a heap of 
stones, or perhaps only a few piocos of rag tied to tho branches of a tree. 
However, the spirit is supposed to have taken up his abode there, and in con- 
sequence, on the occasion of any event of importance happening in tho Gond's 
family, tho spirit has his share of the good things going,*in tho shape of a littlo 
spirit, and possibly a fowl sacrificed* to him. In Mandla, Thdkur Deo is sup- 
posed to represent especially tho household deity, and to preside over the well- 
beihg of the fliouso and farm-yard ; he has no special residence, but has tho • 
credit of being omnipresent, and is consequently not represented by any image. 

In R^mgarh too thg deity is held in great reverence, but there he is supposed 
to occupy more than one shape. One village (Jdta) in the Shiilipdr tdluka is 
said to be very highly favoured as ono of tho resideftices of their deity. Captain 
Ward was shown there a few links of a ro^jghly-forged chain which the supersti- 
tion of the people had gifted with the power of voluntary motion ; this chain 
looked very old, and no one could say how long it had been at Jdtd; it was 
occasionally found hanging on a ber tree, sometimes on a stone under the tree, 
and at others In the bed of a neighbouring ndld. At the time ot Captain 
Ward's visit it was on the stone under the tree, from which it was said to have 
descended four days Iwfore. Each of these movements is made the occasion .of 
some potty sacrifice, of which tho attendant Baigd priest reaps the benefit, so that 


* Papers relating to tho Aboriginal Tribes of the Central Provinces, Eds* 1866, p. 1, 
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it is of course to his advawtago to work on the credulity of the Gonds ; ho does not, 
however, appear to abuse Mis power, as those movements only occur about oncein four 
months, so that the Gonds can hardly complain ofboing priest-ridden to any extent. 
None of the people will toilch the chain in which they suppose the deity to be incor- 
porated. In the tiiluka of Shdhpdr there are several places where Gond deities 
are said to reside, and the wild rugged nature of the country, with its hills rent 
into vast chasms by volcanic action in former periods, and full of vast caverns 
and passages^ apparently running deep into tho bowels of tho earth, is quite 
sufficient to persuade a superstitious creature like the Gond that it must bo the 
veiy homo of deities and evil spirits. Throughout tho greater part of R^m- 
■ garh, and also in parts of Mandla, Ghansytirn l3eo is held in great reverence, and 
about one hundred yards from each village where he is in favour a small hut is 
built for him. It is generally of the rudest material, with little attempt at orna- 
mentation. A bamboo, with a rod or yellow rag tied to the end, is planted in one 
corner, an old withered garland or two is hung up, and a few blocks of rough 
stone, some smeared with vermilion, arc strewn about the place, which is thus 
especially dedicated to Gliarisyum Deo. Ho is considered the protector of tho 
corps, and in the month of Kfirtik (November) the whole village assembles at 
his shrine to worship him ; saerifices of fowls and spiiits, or a pig occasionally, 
according to tho size of the village, arc offered, and Ghansydm is said to descend 
upon the head of one of the worshippers, who is suddenly seized with a kind 
of fit, and after staggering about for a little, rushes off into the wildest jungles, 
where, the popular theory is, if not pursued and brought back, ho would in- 
* evitafely of starvatiop^ a raving lunatic; for, as it is, after being brought 
jback by one* or two men, who dro sent after him, he docs not recover his senses 
for one or two days. Tho idea is that one man is thus singled out as a scape- 
goat for tho sins of tho rest of tho village. 


Small-pox is ;^Torshippcd under the grarao of M^td DevV^ and cholera 
„ „ , , T under that of They try to ward off tho 

* anger ol these <3Vil spirits, as they consider them, 

by sacrifices, and by thoroughly cleaning their villages, and transferring the 
sweepings across their own boundsTy into some road or travelled track. 
Their idea is that unless' the disease is thus coraraunicatod to some*j)asser-by, who 
will take it on to the ?ioxt village, it will nob leave them. For this reason 
they decline throwing the sweepings into a jungle, as no one passes that way, 
and consequently the benefit of the sweeping is lost. Bard Deo and Duld Deo 
are also favourites among the peopjo, and have a considerable^ amount of 
attention paid them ; while Sdraj Deo, Nardin Deo, and the othm's'are more or 
less neglected in Mandla, where religious ceremonies are never carried to any 
very high pitch. The priests of tho tribe are the Baigds, and as those people 
scorn to belong to a different stocky from tho Gonds, they will bo doscribed 
separately. 

Somo of the Gond ceremonies arc peculiar. Tims they have seven different 
• kinds of mamages, some much^ more binding 

® ^ than others, but all supposed to contain a suffi- 

cient quantum of matrimonial sanctity about them. The first and tho .surest is 
the Bydh Shddl. When a Gond wants to marry his daughter, he first looks for 
a husband among his sister^s children, as it is considered tho proper thing 
foP^rst- cousins to marry whenever such an arrangement is possible; though;^ 
strange to say, tho rule is only thought ab.solntely binding where the brdthei?^^ 
child happens to be a girl| and the sister's a boy. Hven in tho opposite 
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however, it is very generally done, as by so proving for a relation fo^ life, 
the man is said to have performed a very right and proper act. Another 
reason is that less expense is entailed in marrying a relation than the daughter 
of a stranger, who is ^pt to be more exacting. Among the poorer classes 
who can offer no money as a dower, the bridegroom serves the bHde^s father 
for periods varying from seven or eight months to three years, or sometimes 
more, according to arrangements made by tUb parents. When the children 
are ten or twelve years old only, a committee of the village elders is generally 
held, and the term of the apprenticeship decided ; the term of service being 
usually somewhat longer when the youth is serving his uncle for his cousin, as 
relations are supposed not to exact so mucli work from the Lamjind.'^ 
The youth lives in one of the outhouses, and has to perform all the menial work 
of the household, both in the house and in the field. JDuring his period of proba- 
tion he is forbidden to hold any intercourse with the girl. This is called Lam- 
jind Shadi. Another description of marriage is when the woman makes her 
own match, and declining the husband provided for her by her relatives, runs 
away with- the man of her choice ; this is called the marriage Ba ikhtiy^ri 
aurat,^^ or of the woman^s own will. A case of this sort seldom happens. It 
is, however, quite recognised among the Gonds that the women have the right 
to take their own way if they have the courage ; and the ciders of the village 
in which the man resides generally endeavour to arrange matters to the satis- 
faction of all parties. Connected with the above marriage is artother called 
Sh^di Bandhoni,” or compulsory marriage. Even after the girl has run away 
from her father’s house, and taken up her residence inifhc house of the man ~ 

choice, it is quite allowable for the man she has deSertecl to assert his1*ights to heir^ 
person by carrying her off by force; in fact not only is this right allowed to the 
deserted lover, but any one of the girl’s first-cousins may forcibly abduct her and 
keep her himself, if he has the power. (Jnco carried off, she is kept in the house., 
of her captor, carefully watched, until she finds it is useless to attempt to 
resist, and gives in. Occasionally where the girl has made what is considered 
an objectionable match with a poof man, who has few friends, abductions of this 
sort are successfully carried out ; but as a rule they are not attempted. The 
“ Sh^di Baitho” is for the veiy poorest people, or girls, with no relations. In 
the latter case she selects some man of her acquaintance, and going to his 
house takes up her abode there. Ift signifies his acceptance by putting on her 
arpjs the bangles or " chdrfs,” and giving a small feast to the villago elders. 
Sometimes he objects, if the woman is useless or of bad character ; but ho gets 
little redress from the elders ; and unless he can induce some other man to 
take her off his*hands, he is generally supposed to be bound tdkeep the woman. 
As, however, the women are usually good labourers, and well worthy of ^heir 
hire, a man of property seldom raises any objection ; the women too are usually 
quite sufiioiently worldly-wise to choose f9r their keepers men fairly well-to-do. 

Widows are expected to remarry, and the Gond customs provide for their . 

, . remarriage in two ways — the ** Chdrid Pahannd 

Widow marriage. 

fiists simply in the woman proceeding to the house of the man she has agreed to 
live with after her husband’s death. The other is where the younger brother 
marries his elder brother’s widow, which he is expected to do by the custom of the ^ 
tribe, unless the widow should insist upon mkking some other arrangement 
herself. The ceremony in both of these oases consists simply of a presentation of 
bangles by the husband to the wife^i and of a feast tc^ the village elder|. ' rlSldjer 
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brothers «ro not allowed t0 marry the widows of their younger brothers. The 
only limit to the number Of wives a Qond may have is his power of supporting 
them. 

Cremation is considered the most honcrarable mode cf disposing of the dead^ 

' . j but being expensive, is very seldom resorted to, 

Ceremome. riter d«.th, e^^eptin tho c^es of tho olders of the tribe. The 
rule is that, if possible, men over fifty should be burned ; but as these wild tribes 
have no means of telling the ages of their friends, it results that all old men are 
burned. Women are always buried. Formerly the Gonds used to bury their 
dead in the houses in which they died, just deep enough to prevent their being 
dug up again by the dogs ; now they have generally some place set apart as a 
burial-ground near the village. Their funeral ceremonies are very few ; the 
grave is dug so that tho head shall lio to the south and the feet to tho north ; 
the idea being that the deceased has gone to tho home of the deities, which 
is supposed to be somewhere in the north ; but tho Gonds do not appear to have 
any real theory as regards an aftei>life, or tho immortality of the soul. They 
^em to consider that man is born to live a certain number of years on the earth, 
and having fulfilled his time to disappear. Wlien the father of a family dies his 
spirit is supposed to haunt tho house in wliich lie lived until it is laid. The 
ceremony for tliis purpose may be gone through apparently at any time after 
death from o^e month to a year and a half, or even to two years.. Daring that 
period the spirit of tho deceased is the only object of worship in the house. A 
share of the daily food is set aside for him, and ho is supposed to remain in the 
*" fioS^and wtch over its iiimatps. After his funeral, when, if tho relatives can 
%fford it, they clothe tho corpse in a now dress, a little turmeric and a pice is 
tied up in a cloth, and suspended by the Baigii to one of the beams of the house > 
there it remains until the timb com^s to lay the spirit, which is done by tho 
*Baigd removing the cloth, and ofTeriiig nt, with a portion of the flesh of a goat 
or a pig, to the god of the village ; a fcasf is given to tho relations and elders, 
and the ceremony is complete. ^ 

The Baigds are tho acknowledged superiors of the Goud races, being their 
„ . ^ priests and their authorities in all pojnts of religious 

” observance. Tho decision of the Baiga in a boun- 
dary dispute is almost always accepted as final, and from this right as children 
of tho soil, and arbiters of the land belonging to each village, they are said to 
have derived their title of Bhdmia, tho Sanscrit word “ Bhdmi^* meaning ^he 
isarth. In the Mandla district the two words Bhdmi^ and Baig^ a^e certainly 
« 3 monymous and interchangeable. In language the Baigas diffoc* entirely from 
tn© pond, their vocabulary consisting almost altogether of Hindi words. They 
belong to three sects or casfes — the Binjw^r or Bichwar, the Mundiy^ and the 
Bhirontiy^— each of which is subdivided into seven other classes as follows 


1. Mardbi. 

2. Markdm. 

3. Umarid. 

4. Subharyd. 


5. Chulpuryd. 

6. Kusydr. 

7. Barharyd. 


The Binjwdrs are said to be the highest caste, and from these chiefly the 
priests of tho tribe and of the Gonds are derived. They live quite distinct 
fwimany other race, and though nbminally often in tho same village as Gonds, 
the Baigd settlement is usually at some little distance from the Gond quarter— 
often on the very top of a hign hill over tho latter. 
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In physical appearance the Baigds differ so m|ch as almost to defy de- 

, scription. One sect— the Mundfyii— is known by 

Physical appearance. 

Binjwiirs on the other hand wear their hair long, ne^or cutting it, and tie it up 
in a knot behind ; so do the Bhirontiyfis. In stature some are taller than 
Gonds, but as a rule they- aro all very much bolow the average height of 
Europeans. The Baigds to the eastwards, oh the Maikal range, are much 
finer specimens of humanity than those near Mandla. In habits too they are 
superior, being a fine manly race, and better looking than their brethren near 
Mandla. They have not the flat head and noso and receding forehead so 
common among tho Gonds ; the head is longer, the features more aquiline, and 
the hands are peculiarly small. Some among them have, however, all the 
types of low civilisation— flat heads, thick lips, and distended nostrils ; but on the 
whole tho appearance of these • Baigiis of the Eastern Ghiits is striking, as 
compared with that of other wild tribes. 

In character too they differ much from the more degenerate aboriginal 
Character races. Fearless, trustworthy, independent, ready 

enough to give their opinion, and very willing to 
assist, they manage their communities in a way deserving of high praise. 
Social crimes, such as abduction of women, aro more or less prevalent among 
them, but these cases are always decided by tho village eldcvs, generally 
to the satisfaction of all parties. Thefts among each other seem unknown, 
except perhaps in years of scarcity, when it is not uncommon for a man toJidjiiw 
himself to grain from his neighbours field ; but»self-preservation iS held to be 
the first law of nature, and tho elders do not punish these offences very 
severely. Of slight wiry build, they aro very hardy, extremely , active, and 
first-rate sportsmen. Cunning in making traps and pitfalls, and capital shots 
with their small bows and arrows, th^jy boon clear the wholo^ country of game ; 
porsovering to a degree, they never leave the track of blood ; and the poison on 
their arrows is so deadly to the animal struck, that sooner or later it is certain 
to die. Unarmed, save with tho axe, they wander about the wildest jungles ; 
pd the speed with which they fly up a tree on any alarm of tigers is wonderful ; 
yet the couragiious way in which they stand by each other, on an emergency, 
shows that they are by no means wsMiting in boldness. /Their skill in the use 
of the axe is extraordinary, and they often* knock over small doer, hares, and 
peacocks with it. It is indeed by no means rare to see panthers brought 
in cither speared, or knocked on tho head with tho axo. Their capable 
lities of stanching fatigue and privation are remarkable. On their hunting 
expeditions, which sometimes last three or four days, they subsist alm'ost entirely 
cither on what they kill, or, if unsuccessful, on rOots and fruits found in the 
forests. When they are preparing a hill sido for their dahya cultivation, from 
morning till night in the hottest weather the ring of their axes is incessant, 
and even this is followed by harder work still, when they set to work dragging 
the logs into proper position. Even when occupied with his fields, the love of 
field-sports seems inherent in the Baig4, and in the rains, when he has little 
else to do, he and his companions amuse themselves with running 4owiu&mibar 
and spotted deer with their dogs, following them into the water, and killing 
them with their axes when brought to bay. 

Their dress is as scanty as it well can be— in the hot weather certetinfy flSl 
suflBcient for decency, consisting of the 
smallest rag round the loins in the »hiq[)0«Gf a 
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This is suppl^iented in the cold season with a cloth worn crosswise 
the shoulders and chest. The women dress decently, and are like the 
(jonds in appearance, wearing much the same ornaments. Both sexes affect 
strings of red and white beads, but the, males leave them off when they are 
married, A very favourite ornament among , them is the rupee, and to the 
east the fortunate possessor of so large a coin generally wears it round his 
neck. The women are all tattooed, and, like the Gonds, they wear bunches of 
wool tied up in their own hair. They are no cleaner than their neighbours, 
neither sex affecting the use of cold water any more tiian can be helped. 

In their religious ceremonies they much resemble the Gonds, reverencing the 

_ . . same crods, but adding to them as the chief object 

Re%ou.^remome,. 

Thiikur Deo is supposed td*havo ' special charge of the village, and is honoured 
accordingly. But the Baigas have a great beliet in the spirits which, are sup- 
posed to haunt the forests ; and in the localities which are more especially the 
homes of those spirits, arc set up, each under the charge of an appointed 

Baig 4 . There appears to be no especial rule regarding the institution of a 
Sometimes it is the place where a man has been killed by a tiger ov a snake ; 
sometimes no reason whatever is given for the selection. In connection with 
these they have a peculiar ceremony for laying the spirit of a man killed 
by a tiger. , Until it is gone through neither Gond nor Baigd will go into 
the jungle if ho can help it, as they say that not only does the spirit of the 
^^^gad man walk, but the tiger is also possessed for the nonce with an addi- 
tionaT spiriU of evil, whisb iiijsreasoa his powers of intelligence and ferocity, 
S’endering him more formidable than usual, and more eager to pursue his 
natural enemy — man. Some of the Baigds are supposed to bo gifted with great 
powers of witchcraft, and it is common for a Baiga medicine-man to be called 
m to bewitch the tigers, and so provd^l; their carrying off the village cattle. 
The Gonds thoroughly believe in the powers of those men. Their other religious 
ceremonies are mostly the same as those pf the Gonds j and at marriages, 
deaths, and births, much the same rites are observed. 

The Baigas take considerable care in selecting the sites for their villages, 

which aro usually located on the* southern side 

«' 01 a hill, and’ on rising ground, a littlo- above 

where their supply of water is taken from. They are generally sufficiently 
elevated for the square, in which tliey aix) arranged, to bo naturally ^ell 
drained; and the women are expected to keep it clean. In ^the middle' 
aheap of firewood is piled up, round which the village elders assemble if 
therg is woVk to be done, ihiried as they are in the heart of the jungles, these 
villages are very difficult tJo find, for one may be on the top of a high hill, 
and the next is low down in the VQlley, The manner in which their village 
communities are regulated is really remarkable ; and it is impossible not to 
admire their wild and independent spilit. They do not hide tliemsefyes in the 
jungles fyom any fear of man, but simply because they prefer ’the wild life, fre^ 
from restraint, to any more civilised state. 

A.^ the .diihya cultivation covers a largo area in this district, it must be 
Diihy. cultivation. prominently mentioned. With no other instm-, 

^ ^ mentof agriculture but their axe, and a small 

gtekle (" hansyd^'), it is astonishing*to see the extent of clearing that one village 
of Baigds makes on the sides of the hills on which their village is lookted. 
Until lately it was their hajiit to select the spots for their ddhyas with an utter, 





didregard all the rule& of forest conseirancy. In Vhe cold weather months^ 
they cut down suflBoient wood to cover pretty closely tlie whole of the area they . 
mean to bring under cultivation. In May and June, just before the setting ra 
of the rains, this wood and the brushwood into whi^h it has fallen, are set ot 
fire, and almost before tfie fire is out the Baigus may be soon raking up the ashes, 
and spreading them over the whole surface of the held. This is done either with 
a bundle of thorns or with long bamboos, until there is a*suporstratum of about 
an inch of ashes spread over the ground; in these ashes they sow kodo (jpos- 
palum frurnentaceum), kujikf, and occasionally a poor specimen of rice called 
here baigdnd.^^ Owing to their position on the side of a hill, the ashes arn 
cut up into furrows by the action of the rain’s, and often much of the seed must * 
be washed away altogether, but sufficient seems to remain for the Baigds^ wants. 
When sown the field is fenced round very roughly and strongly, small trees 
being felled so as to fall one on to the other. The interstices are then filled in 
with bamboos, and the boughs are carefully interlaced, so that not even the 
smallest kind of deer cati effect an entrance. In addition to this, where there is 
any danger of the crops being eaten up by buffaloes or bison, which push through 
any ordinary fence, the Baigas bury a line of broad-bladed spears, called ‘^damsds,'' 
in the ground, at about the spot where these beasts would land if they jumped 
the fence ; they then watch their opportunity, and sneaking round to the oppo- 
site side give a series of yells, which send the cattle off terrified over or through 
the fence. Generally more than one is wounded, and often one killed on the 
spot; the rest, once started, make straight away, and never visit that field again. 
In the fences round these ** bemars,^' as these patches of cultivation are c alle^ 
are usually two or three cunningly-contrived traps foV small deer,»and several 
nooses for peacocks, hares, &c. ; these the Baigd carefully examines every mom-^ 
ing, and groat is his delight when occasionally he finds a panther crushed under • 
one of the traps. ' 

* 

One of these bemars” lasts the Baigii at tho outside three years. Ha 
usually leaves sufficient wood on the ground the first season to last for a second ' 
season^s burning. The third year, if by chance he should make up his mind 
to stick to one^field for so long, his labour is much enhanced, as he has to <jufc 
and drag the requisite wood for some little distance, and lay it over his fields. 
In addition to this, the outturn of tho»crops falls off every year, so that altogether 
he has every inducement to change tho locale of his cultivation, and, where no 
resfriction has'been put on his movements, as a rule he does so. 

• . * 

It takes six or seven years before one of these old '' bemars” is sufficiently 
covered with wood again to make it worth the Baigd's.whilb to cultivate it a 
second time. In three years it is probably covered* with densly-covered bilish- 
wood; but this, if burnt, leaves so little a.sh ^hat it has to be largely supplemented 
with timber, and as this has been previously cut all round the clearing, it becomes 
a work of supererogation to take up one of these old plots before the wood is 
well grown again, when other and more suitable land is available. 

The ordinary cultivation in Mandla does not differ from that 
the Province generally, and therefore needs no special notice. 

It was only ijhi^ee centuries ago that Mandla became known as the chief IdSlT 
. of the Gond kingdom. Prior to that it formed 

uiitory. ^ insignificant part of the ooantry^knovb as 
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Gondwdna. According Vo Sir W. Sberaan* the Garhd Mandla dynasty first 
became powerful in the rlign of Sangrdm Sd, who before hia death in a.d. 1580 
^d extended his dominion over fiftytwo “ garhs ” or provinces, comprising the 
present districts of Mandja, Jabalpilr, Damoh, Sdgdr, Narsinghpilr, Seonf, and 
part of Hoshangdbdd, and the principality of Bhopdir Mandla itself seems, 
however, to have been added to the dominibns of the Gondwdna princes by 
Gopdl Sd as early as a*d. 634, rnd then it was that the whole kingdom became 
first known as Garhd Mandla. To give even a brief history of this dynasty 
would be impossible here. Their names and the dates of their probable acces- 
sion to the throne, as given by Sir W. Sleeman, are shown in the following list 

Years. 


1. Jadhava Rdya An; Sam 415, 



reigned 

.. 5t 

2 . 

Mddhava Sinha, his son .... 

. 33 

3. 

Jaganndth 

. 25 

4 . 

Raghundth 

. 64 

5. 

Rudra Deva 

. 28 

6 . 

Behari Sinha 

. 31 

7 . 

Narsinha Deva 

. 33 

8 . 

Sdraj Bhdu 

. 29 

9 . 

Bds Deva or (Vdsudeva).... 

. 18 

10. 

Gopdl Sd 

. 21 


11. Bhdpdl Sd 10 

- G opindth 37 

13. JRdmchandra .*,* »... 13 

*14. Surtan Sinha 29 

16. Harihar Dhvaja v** 17 

16. Krishna Deva 14* 


17 . 

Jagat Sinha 

9 

18 . 

Mahd Sinha..*' 

23 

19 . 

Durjan Mall 

19 

20 . 

Jaskarna 

36 

21 .^ 

Pratdpdditya 

24 

22 . 

Jaschandra or ( YAschandra.) 

14 

28 . 

Mandhar Sinha 

29 

24 . 

Govind Sinha 

2 ^ 

25 . 

Rdmchandra 

21 

26 . 

iKarna 

16 

27 . 

Ratan Sen 

21 

28 . 

Kamal Nayaha...% 

30 

29 . 

*Bfr Sinha or (Vir sinha) 

7 

30 . 

Narhar Deva 

26, 

31 . 

Tribhuvan Rdya 

28 

32 . 

Prithvi Rdya 

21 

33 . 

Bhdrtya Chandra 

22 


yenw, 

34. Madan Sinha ..20 

35. Okar Sen 36 

36. lidm Sabi 24 

37. Tdrdchandra 34 

38. Udaya Sinha 15 

39. Bhiin Mitra 16 

40. Bhawdni Dds 12 

41. Siva Sinha 26 

42. Ilarindrayan 6 

43. Sabal Sinha 29 

44. Kdj Sinha 31 

45. Dddi Rdya 37 

46. Gorakh Dds J 26 

47. Arjnn Sinha 32 

48. Saiigrdin Sa 50 

49. Dalpat Sd 18 

50. Bir Ndrdyan or (Virndrdyan).. 15 

5«1. Chandra Sd, his paternal 

uncle 12 

52. / Madhukar Sd, his son 20 

53. Pre in Ndrdyan, ditto 11 

54. Hirde Sd 71 

55. Chhatra Sd * ' 7 

56f Kesri Sd 8 

57. Narendra Sd 44 or 54 

58. Mohrdj Sd i “11 

59. Silraj Sd , 7 

60. Durian Sd 2 


61 . Ni/Am Sd, his paternal uncle. 27 

62. Narhar Sd, his nephew, son 

of Dhan Sinha, brother of 
Nizdm Sd, but of a different 
mother ^ 

63. Sam ir Sd, ditto 9 months 


. * Joiirn^ of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, vol. vi. p. 621 (August 1837). The wbolj 
of sketch is abstracted from the above article, which is believed to be founded 

principally on the chiouicles of the Bdjpai family, who were the hereditary prime ministers of jiie 
Gondpri^es. • . . ^ 

t«Some of the periods given for rfi^s are probably open tp modification, as is rfiOWB 
Captain Ward in the Mandla Settlement Report, but it has been thought best to follow 
authority, as it would be difficult to clear up the discrepancies. . ' i 

t “ He built the town of GoJakhpur near Jabalpur, and another of the same name inBargi* 
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tThe" names, from tliat of J^dliava E%a, the first, cloVn to Prem S4, the . 
third on the list, were found engraved in Sanskrit on a stone in the temple 
at Bdmnagar, which was built, it is said, by the son of the latter prince. 
Though the history of Gondwana* prior to the accession of Jadhava Rdya is more 
or less shadowy and uncertain, it seems at least highly probable that he received 
the kingdom from his f ither-in-law, the Gond rajd Nagdeva, about Samvat 415, 
or A.D. 858, and that while with the latter passed away the old Gond dynasty, 
in the person of Jddhava Raya, there commenced the long line of Gond-Rdjput 
sovereigns, who ruled for a period of 1,400 years. The story regarding the 
end of the ori^al Gond rulers, and tho succession of theRajput Jddhava Rdya, 
as told by Sir W. Sleeman, is as follows: — Jddhava Rdya while in the service of 
one of the Haihai-Bansi rulers dreamed that he should one day receive sove- 
reign power. A certain holy Brahman interpretii^ his dream advised him to 
enter the service of the Gond rdjd Nagdeva (also called Dhdru Sd), which he did, 
and eventually married tho old rdjjVs daughter and only child. Ndgdeva*finding 
himself sinking, and having no hope of an heir to his throne, determined to 
appeal to heaven to choose one for him, and on an occasion of great solemnity, 
Jddhava Rdya was unmistakeably pointed out by the gods as his successor. On 
ascending the throne, Jddhava Rdya made the Brahman, Sarbhi Pdthak, his prime 
minister, and while the descendants of the one reigned from a.d. 358 down 
to the time of the Sdgar conquest in a.d. 1781, tho descendants of the other 
discharged the duties of prime minister for the same long period. After 
Sangrdrn Sd, who has already been mentioned as the founder of the Gond power 
on a large scale, there is little worthy of record until* jve come, in the year • 

to the regency of Rdni Durgdvati, widow of Dal{)at Sd. Of all tffo sovereigns^ 
of this dynasty, says Sir W. Sleeman, “ she lives most in the grateful recol- 
lection of the people ; she carried out n^any highly useful works in different 
parts of her kingdom, and one of the largo reservoirs near Jabalpdr is still 
‘^called the ‘ Rdni Tdldo,^ in meraofy of her. Daring the#fifteen years of her 
regency she did much for the country, and won tho hearts of the people, while 
her end was as noble and devoted hs her life had been useful. 

In 1564* AW Khdu, the imperial viceroy at Kara Mdnikpilr on the Ganges, 
invaded the G(5ndwdna kingdom at tho head of a considorable force* The queen 
regent met him near the fort of Singaurgarh (in the Jabg-lpur district), whence, 
having been defeated, she retired upon Garhd, and again towards Mandla, 
whfere she took up a strong position in a narrow defile. A'saf Khdn, who could 
not bring up his artillery, was here repulsed with loss, but on tho following 
day the batfle renewed, and by that time the guns had come up, and the • 
queen was compelled to give way. Mounted on an elephant, she refused 
to retire, though she was severely wounded, until her troops had time to retfdver 
the shock of the first discharge of artillerv, and notwithstanding that she had 
received an arrow-wound in her eye, bravely defended the pass in person. But 
by an extraordinary coincidence the river in the rear of her position, which 
had been nearly dry a few hours before the action commenced, began suddenly 
to rise, and soon became unfordable, Finding her plan of retreat thus frus- 
trated, and seeing her troops give way, she snatched a dagger fronihj|^elej||hg|^t^ 
driver and plunged it into her bosom. A'saf Kh^n acqiiir^UrtnimmSs^ 
l)ooty, including, it is said, more than a thousand elephants. He was sd 
slated with his success that he determined*^ become an independent P{UiQ|j^ 
and actually maintained some show of indepSdence for a few years, wuettrS^ 

• Compare Briggi* Fariihta, £dn. 1829, vol. pp. 217* 918* 
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pUf ioned, ♦ and retii(ned to his allegiance. On his departnre the dombiett 
yiawd np by Sangrdm Sd received its first serious shock in the loss of ten 
districts (afterwards formed into the state of Bbopdl), which were ceded to ;the 
Emperor Akbar, to obtain his recognition of the succession of Chandra SS, 
the brother of Dalpat Sd. Thenceforward, until the Moghal empjre lost its 

* prestige, the princes of this Jino seem to have admitted their subjection 
to the imperial power, for we find the next two of them visiting ‘Delhi to pay 
their respects to the Emperor. In the reign of Prem Ndrdyan, the grandson 
of Chandra Sd, occurred the Bundeld invasion, cohducted by Jiljhdr Singh, 

of Orchhd, which is remarkable as the first of those encroachments by 
neighbouring princes which by degrees sapped away the strength of the Garhd 
Mandla kingdom. Prem Ndrdyan took refuge from the invading army in the 
castle of Chaurdgarh, in the Narsinghpitr district, but he was treacherously 
assassinated, and the fort fell. His successor Hirde Sd repulsed tho Bundelds 
and re-established his power by the aid of tho Mohammadan chief of Bhopdl, 
to obtain which, however, he had to cede territory containing 300 villages. 
After this Hirde Sd had a long and prosperous reign, during which he con- 
structed, among other works of utility, the Gangd Sugar — a fine piece of water 
near Garhd. An inscription on a stone at Rdmnagar, made in his reign, bears 
the date Sanivnt 1724, or a.d. 1667. Again, in the reign of his great grandson 
Narendra Sd the Garhd Mandla territories suffered serious diminution. The 
young prince, opposed by his cousin Pahdr Singh, had to obtain the recogni- 
tion of the Emperor by the cession of the four districts of Dhdmonf, Garhd 
and ghdhgarh (in.lhe modern Sdgar), and Marid Doh (in the modern 
*Damoh). Even after Pahdr Singh^s death, his sons, obtaining for the first time 
in Mandla history Mardthd aid, kept up the family feuds, and though they 
were eventually defeated and killed, the struggle cost Narendra Sd great part 
of his dominions, which he was obligedrto^cede to neighbouring princes to buy 
their aid. He thus lost the country forming the modern district of Seoni to 
Bakht Buland, the celebfated ruler who hacj raised the Gond chiefship of Deo- 
garh to the rank of a powerful principality ; while to Chhatra Sdl, the equally 
well known Bundeld rdjd, who made Pannd a formidable power, he ceded the 
western and the southern portions of Sdgar and the southern portion of 
Damoh, the northern parts of both distripts having already passed out of his 
hands into those of* the Emperoi^ He died in 1731, leaving to his son 
Mdhdrdj Sd only twenty-nine of tho fifty-two districts which had, composed ^fche 
Ma-ndla dominions in the reign of Sangrdm Sd. In 1 742 the Peshwd invaded 

♦ tho country, and after defeating and*killing Mahdrdj Sd, placed his ‘son Seo Eftj 
Sd on the throne, on condition that ho should pay four fikhs of- rupees 
a year as chauth^^ or tribuUJ of one-fourth. By this dreadful invasion of the 
Peshwd, writes Sleeraau, the whole country east of Jabalpdr was made waet0 
and depopulate, t and has never since fecovered,” The day of the Mardthds 
now come, and tho Peshwd was followed by the Bhonsld R^jd of Ndgpdr, whS 
annexed the districts which had anciently comprised the whole of the dominiobl 
of the the Haihai-Bansf sovereigns of Ldnjf, and now form part of the modern 
di strict s of . Mandla, Bdldghdt, aqd Bhanddra. The next loss of territory 
oeSfP!?fetF*8!Niftj accession of Nizdrn Sd, about a.d. 1749, when the successi^ 
being disputed, the three districts which were afterwards known as the 
Jjdahdl” of Deorl, lying in the nor^h of tho Narsinghpdr and the south df tfe 

<*4. r ft -Hy 

' * * Briggi* Farishta, Edn. 1829, vol. ii. p. 226. 

t Journal the Aiiutic Society of Bengal, vol. vi, p, 636, v ^ ; 




Sigftr districts, were ceded to the Peshw^, who had niw replaced the Eiiipei!^ 
as paramount power, in return for his recognition. Thenceforward the Gaorhd 
Maiidla kingdom lay entirely at the mercy of the semi-independent rulers of 
Siigar# who represented ♦the Peshwa in this part of the county, until in 17M 
the last of the Gond-Rdjput line was deposed, and his territories were added to 
the Sdgar principality. The country w^xs ruled from Sdgar for eighteen years; 
Only one of the Sdgar chieis, Vdsudeva Pandit, his left any mark on the district^ 
and of him it is said that, in a few months, he did more towards the ruin of Mandli 
than either internal disscmsions or the raids of the Pindh^ris would have 
effected in as many years. In 1 799 Mandla was annexed by the Bhonsld r4jto 
of Ndgpilr, and during the period of eighteen years which followed, the town of 
Mandla was fortified against tho Pindharfs, who, though they freely pillaged the 
rest of the country, never succeeded in plundering the town itself. In a.d, 18 Id 
Mandla was transferred to the British, * and the Marathd garrison in the fort 
making a difficulty about the surrender, a force under General Marshall marched 
against it, and on the 24th March 1818 it was taken by assault. The first year 
of British rule was marked by a severe famine, and the first outbreak ef cholera 
ever known in the country, which commenced some days only after its occupa- 
tion by our troops. At the commencement of th6 mutiny in 1857 the chiefs of 
Rdmgarh, Shdhpilr, and Sohdgpur joined the mutineers, for which, when order 
was restored, Bohdgpilr was made over to Rewd, and the estates of Rdmgarli 
and Shahpilr were confiscated. Early in 1858, after some further unsuccessful 
attempts at mutiny, British administration was firmly established at Mandla; 
and on further inquiry it turned out that the people itjiiemselves ha^ been 
disaffected, — the Gonds, whose ideas of English rule were indistinct, havMf 
followed their respective chiefs with the unquestioning faithfulness which wit£ 
them is a second nature. , V 

The imperial revenues of the distfid; as it now stands are as follows ! — 
Land I&. 56,516 


Excise 

Assessed taxes 

Forests 

Stamps 

Miscellaneous . 


• • Total Rs. 89,144 

' The administration is conducted by a Deputy Commissioner, a Civil SurgeoQj 
and an Extra- Assistant Commissioner at headr 
minis ra inn. quarters, with Tahsfld^rs or Sub-Collectorsexarois? 

ing judicial powers at Rdmgarh and Mandla. The police force consists of,2i8Q 
of all ranks, under a District Superintendent, aided by two Inspectors. ^ Tb!^ 
have station-houses at Mandla, Pindrai,^Nardinganj, Rdmgarh, Shdhpurd, and 
Selwdrd, besides ten outposts. 

Without increased population the state of the country and peo})le xuuH 
. « , . remain very backward ; but the increas^a^^ly 

one usion. gradual, as the surroundi!lg"f8B!fflfflKlrtl 

too thinly populated to spare people fbr an immigration on any large Acdkl 
Much of this backwardness ^ may be safely « attributed to the unpopulai^y^ 
Mandla, and the ignorance entertained by tfc population of the vicinit^rtrfw 
advantages. On the principle of omm ignotum fro terribili, the Mandla distttoft 

* ^ Aiifcehiton’i Treati^ vol. iii. p. 109. 
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is supposed to be a wild ftind dense jungle, surrounded by impenetrable bills, 
and guarded by numberless wild beast i, instead of being known as a series of 
magnificent valleys, watered by streams which, never dry, offer unusual oppor^ 
tunities of irrigation, and i<ch prairies of black soil, capable of producing anything* 
The present inhabitants may be said to be, if not well off, at least well satisfied 
with their condition. Having once faced the hills with which Mandla is 
surrounded, they have now nd wish to leave the fertile spots where^they are 
settled. There is yet but little accumulated capital in the country, and with the 
exception of the “ HaweU^' lands round Mandla, it is still in a state of transition; 
but as the new road opens it up, and the people acquire enlarged markets for 
their goods, their prosperity cannot but increase, and the time may come when 
Mandla under British rule will recover the position and wealth which it gained 
by centuries of fosteriiig ca^’e from its native princes, and lost by a few decades 
of Mardthd oppression. 

MANDLA — The south-western revenue subdivision or tahsflin the district 
of the same name, having an area of 2,215 square miles, with 920 villages, and 
a population of 130,929 souls according to the census of 186(5. The land 
revenue for the year 1869-70.is Rs. 46,991. 

MANDLA — The principal town of the district of the same name, situated 
in latitude 22'’ 43', and longitude 80° 35', at an elevation of 1,770 feet. It is 
59 miles south-east from Jabalpdr, 635 north-east from Bombay, and 135 
north-north-east from Njigpiir. The town is naturally one of some strength, 

’ surroqpded on thrcQ ‘sides by the Narbadii. It now contains a population 

tof about 5,000, and the number of houses is estimated at 1,200. Of these some 
50 only are built of stone or brick, about 150 are made of mud, and the remainder 
of ** wattle and daiib.^’ The to*wn wa*s made the seat of his government by Rdjd 
Narendra Sd, the fifty -seventhrujil of th»Garha Mandla line, in 1680. He erected 
a fort on a piece ofl ground having the river on three sides, and separated from 
the town by a deep ditch. Within the fort he built a large palace. He also 
constructed a temple, a ghiit, and severaf houses for his followers. About 
A.D. 1739 Mandla was taken by the Peshwd, B(ildjf B(ijf R/io, who named the gate 
on the Jabalpur road, v^here ho entered the town, the Fateh Diirwaza.^* The 
Maruthds built a wall with b.astions and gates on the side of the town not pro- 
tected by the river, and otherwise .strengthened the place. In 1818, when it 
was taken by General Marshall, the fort and palace were found iq a very dilapi- 
dated state, and were partially destroyed. The streets of the town are narrow, 
but from a .distance the temples and’ghuts give the place a picturesque appear- 
ance. Of the latter there are as many as thirty-seven on the banks of the 
Narbadd, the earliest built iq 1680, and the latest in 1858. The trade of the 
town is inconsiderable. The only manufacture is one of so-called " bell-metaP 
vessel^, made of an alloy of zinc and Copper. 

MANDLADAr — A hill in the 9eonf district, about twenty miles to tbe 
north-east of Seoni. It has an elevation of 2,500 feet above the sea, but li 
difficult of access. 

SIRGIRA'— A small chiefship attached to the Sam- 
balpdr district, situated to the south-west of Bdisf. It consists of four village 
-O Ply. and the area is not more than six square miles. The population is 
puted at 1,005 souls, of the agricuftural classes, viz. G mds, Khonds, SdonrdjB, 

Binjdls (Binjwdrs). Rice, as elsewhere in the Sarabalpdr district, is the 
agricultural product. The principal village is Sirgiro, the population; of . 

»’577»duLi. ''./.SKSS 
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MA'NGRUX— A village in the Chdndd district, lying twenty miles south- 
west of Brahmapurf, on the eastern side of the Perzdgarh range. • It possesses a 
very fine irrigation-reservoir, and is picturesquely situated. 

MANIAXr — A stream in the Bildspilr district* which has its rise in the 
Lorml hills, and flowing south and west past the towns of Lormi, Bijdpiir, and 
Takhtpilr, forms, for a greater portion of its coyrse, the boundary line between 
the Mungelf and Bildspilr parganas. After a circuitous course of some seventy 
miles it falls into the Seondth river in the Tarengd tdluka. It has a wide 
straggling bed, but, excepf at intervals in the rains, contains no volume of water. ^ 
In the hot and cold weather months many parts of its channel are quite dry, 
while in other places there are reaches of water, which are utilised for purposes 
of ir rigation . 

MARIA'DOH — A village and fort, prettily situated on a pool of the Jogidd- 
bdr udld, about ten miles north of Hattd, in the Damoh district. The fort was 
built by the Bundeld rdjds of Charkhdri, to whom, until 1 860 , the place belonged. 

It was then made over to the British in exchange for some territory in the 
Harairpdr district. There is a building still standing in the fort called the 
Bdrddari,^^ where the Charkhdri rdjds used to live when they visited Mariddoh, 
jfnd not far from the village is their game-preserve or ^^ramnd.^^ A good deal 
of coarse cloth is manufactured in the village, which contains a police station- 
house, a district post-oflice, and a village school. 

MA'RKANDF — A village in the Chdndd distrlpt, situated on the left bwk*.. 
of the Waingangd, three miles north-north-west of Chi{fiaursi. It coniiains twenty- ^ 
five houses only, and derives its name from a beautiful group of temples which 
stand on a high bluff overlooking the river. Heye the waters of the Waingangd 
flowing south suddenly change their couVse, and roll backwards to the north, 
then sweeping round in a wide carve they resume their progress. The 
Mdrkandi group comprises a monastery, and is enclosed in a quadrangle,’ with 
entrances from the river front and ^le two sides, while, along the rear side runs 
a row of cells facing the Waingangd. The buildings themselves are of great 
antiquity, but much of the rich carving which adorns tho centre temple is of 
comparatively recent date. Its apex has fallen, and* soiAe of the stones on tho 
top are twisted round, overlapping» the base, so as to *give tho idea that at 
any moment they may come crashing down; but it is stated that they 
have hung thlis for two generations. Formerly a broad flight of steps 
led from the.front to the river's bed, but much now has been swept away. The 
monastery is cctfistructed of a purple stone, obtained from rocky islets in the 
Waingangd. Among the ancient sculptures are several of warriors with sword 
or battle-axe, and bow and arrows. The best of th^se is about three feet high, 
and displays a soldier with a short, straight sword in his right hand, and in his 
left a bng bow, while- at his back he carries a quiver full of arrows. All the 
warriors have anklets. The more modefn carving is of rare excellence, cover- 
ing every inch of space on the centre temple, and consisting mainly o^ human 
figures about two feet high, which appear to represent scenes in a continuous 
tale. The village is said to have been founded as early as ™ ■ 

tury (of the Christian era) by Vyankat Rdo, a Gond chief of Arpalli. It is noyir 
subject to yearly inundation, and in consequence few will reside here. A flair 
is held annually neew* the monastery in February, but the attendance oilatfp 
years has not been large. Good stone for mills is found in the islets of the/ 
Waingangd close to Mdrkandi, and is worked up by ijie Chdmursi masons, • ' 
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MAllU'’— A small wwn m tlie Bildspdr district, situated twenty miles 
southrwest of Bildspdr. It is said to have been founded about three hund?6^ 

. years ago by a brother of the then ruler of Ratanpur. It was protected, by 
large earthwork and ditclj, the former of which is nearly level with the ground, 
bat the latter, forty feet wide, still remains. The present population amounts « 
to about 1,500 souls. A well- attended weekly market is held here. 

MATrN— A chiefship to^ the north of the Bildspilr district, containing 
forty villages, with an area of 569 sqjuare miles. The population by the last 
^ census amounted to 2,760 souls only, giving the low, average rate of four to the 
8(]|uare mile. The estate lies entirely in the hill country, and is infested by 
Wild elephants, which until lately almost entirely prevented cultivation. A 
khedd ** was established a few years ago, which has now been transferred to 
fresh ground, after having,, materially diminished the herds. The chief is of 
the Kanwar caste. 

MATTN DEVA — A sacred hill near Matin, in the Bildspdr district. 


— A. tract of country in the Bdldghat district. It appears to have 
been settled some thirty or forty years ago by Ponwars from the Waingangd 
valley, under the enterprising* management of the grantee, Lachhraan Ndik, and 
is now the most flourishing portion of the Balaghat highlands. » 

MAU— ,A village in the Balaghdt district, well situated on high and welU 
drained ground, in the centre of the extensive estate of the same name. It is 
^out thirty-six miles to the north of Bdrha, and five miles from the Waingangd, 
^e?e is a police outpost h?jfo. ^ 

MAUNDA' (MOHODA')— A town in the Ndgpdr district, situated on the 
eastern bank of the Kanhan, half way between Ndgpdr and Bhanddra. The 
surrounding estate belongs to Yaswaht Edo Gujar, who has a fort in the town, 
which also contaii\s a large markct-plaoe and a good main street. There 
are here a government school-house and a police station. The population, 
great part of which is employed in the cotiron-cloth manufacture, amounts to 
1,148 souls. 


MHESA' — A village in the Chdndd district, situated three miles west- 
aouth-west of Segdon, and possessing a fine irrigation-reservoir. 

MIRKALLU' — A block of forest forming part of that described under 
Ahfri ” in the Chdndd district. ■ • 

MOHA'RI-A town in the Bhanddra district, situated on an affluent of 
the Sur river, about ten miles duo north of Bhanddra. The population amounts 
to !t622 souls, and there js a considerable trade in the cotton -cloth manu- 
factures of the town, which are well known and esteemed in the country round. 
There is also some trade in grain. The watch and ward and conservancy are 
provided from the town duties; andjhe town is kept fairly clean. Itds con- 
sidered healthy, though the well-water is brackish, and the supply is scanty iU 
the hot Season. There are here a largo and flourishing government school, b 
police station, and a district post-office. 

village in the Chdndd district, situated twenty miles nor^ ; 
of Chandd, in the midst of thick jungle. It possesses a very fine tank, ana 
4iroduces a g 09 d deal of rice andt sugarcane. The Chdndd and Chimiirroa;^^ 
passes here ; and there are a police station-house and a district post-bffige'P. 
theyilU^e. 
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^ MOHGrA'ON — A municipal town in tlie Chhindwara district, situated on a 
tributary of tbe river J^m, about thirty-eight miles south of Chhindw^. 
The population numbers 4,789 souls, chiefly cultivators ; but there are also a^ 
good many traders ; a^d this is said to be almotlt the only place in the' 

• Chhindwdrd district where there is an appreciable proportion of beggars, chiefly 
Brahmans, among the inhabitants. On either side of the river is a largo Hindu 
temple, one of which, sacred to Mahddeva, is saifl to be three centuries old. 

MOHKHER — A large villago in the Chhindwara district, situated 
fourteen miles south of Clihindw.1rd, formerly the capital of the pargana. It 
possesses a good school, a police station-house, and a tank. The population 
numbers 2,174 souls, a good many of whom are carriers by trade. Leathern 
vessels for ghee are largely manufactured here. 

MOHPA" — A town in the Mgpur district, bot\^’een Sawargaon and Kal- 
meswar, twenty miles from Nagpur, on the left bank of the Chandrabhitgii. 

It has a population of 5,509 souls, mostly agricultural. The M^li caste musters 
strong here, and in consequence most of the rich land close to the village is 
cultivated and irrigated like a garden. This is the chief place in a small but rich 
estate belonging to the Nawab Hasan All Khiin, the representative of an old and 
distinguished family. The Nawdb collects his own octroi, and arranges for con- 
servancy and watch and ward. The new road through Kalmeswar to S^war- 
gdon will pass through this town. A good schdol-house has been recently built. 

MORAN — A stream rising in the S^tpurd hills in the Betiil district, and 
entering the Hoshangabad district near the town of S.eoiii. During the rains it* 
is a mountain torrent, for the rest of the year a clear, shallow stream. It unites ^ 
with the river Ganjdl before reaching the Narbadf*. In its bod, before leaving 
the hills, a vein of indifferent coal has been found. 

MORTAKKA' — The north-western, revenue subdivision or tahsll in the 
Nimar district, having an area of 69(r square miles, with 1^3 villages, and a 
population of 19,079 souls according to the census of 1866. The land revenue 
for the year 1869-70 is Rs. 16,758. ’ 

MOTHER (MOHTOOR) — A plateau in the Chhindwar^ district, thirty-foui^ 
miles to the nc,Tth-west of the station of Chhindwdr^*v , The following short 
description of this place is taken from Sir Richard Temple’s Administration 
Report for 1861-62 : — 

• Tha height above the sea is 3,500 feet. The neighbouring hills and 
Valleys are clothed with low and thick wood. And this circumstance is 
calcidatdd tp injuriously affect the climate during the ‘rainy months and the 
autumn. But during the winter, spring, and early summer, or more than half 
the year, the climate is delightful. The plateau of the hill itself is open, tind 
generally free from jungle. The soil and water are everything that could 
be desiredv On the northern aspect tfie scenery is fine. In the hot months 
the atmosphere is cool and invigorating, and the sun is not overpowering.” 

The place has been tried as a sanitarium for European troops from Kdmthi> ; 
l^ut has been abandoned, partly owing to the difficulty of reaching it at an. 
inclement time of year, and over a bad road, and partly owing 
the soldiers for so solitary a situation. 

MOWA'^R— A town,, in the Ndgpdr dist|ict, six miles north of Jal£l]f^er{^ 
3'nd about fifty-six from Ndgptir, on the left bank of the WardhA * Thet' 
country around is extremely fertile, and is covered with groves and garden 
’ Cultivation, which completely surround the town on all sides but that of the Aver, 
^ow^r is flourishing, having 3,762 inhabitants, mostly engaged in cultivation 
37 CPG * 
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or in the manufacture of Ordinary cottou-cloth. The municipal funds have been 
laid out in the construction of a good bdzdr, new streets, and school and police 
buildings. Two large dams have also been made on the banks of the river, 
which used often at thesra points to overflow and flo(j[d the town during the 
monsoons. The town has the reputation of being somewhat unhealthy. 

The trade of Mowiir is considerable. The declared value of its exports for 
the year 1866-67 was Rs. 1 , 21 , 501 , and of its imports Rs. 3,24,869. 

lilUGDAI' — A spring and cavern in the Perz%arh hills, about a mile east of 
Dom4, in the Chdnda district. On ascending this pdrtion of tho range a plat- 
form of rock is reached, and beyond it rises a smooth sheer pitecipice, a hundred 
feet in height, of sandstone rock, black from exposure, but naturally white. 
Over this in tho rains plunges a broad cascade, and in the driest weather a 
slender stream trickles fro'iii the foot of the precipice, and falls into a cleft in 
the rocky platform, four feet long by one foot wide, where throughout tho year 
is an unvarying depth' of seven feet of water. A few yards from the crevice is 
a large shallow ^ cavern, sacred to the Manu goddess Mugdai. During tho 
ravages of the Pindhfu-is the Mugdai platform was tho refuge of tho neighbour- 
ing villages ; and a small fair is still held there. 

MU'L-^A range of hills in the Chanda distnefc, situated three miles west 
of Mdl, and measuring eighteen miles from north to south, and thirteen from 
east to west. They are covered with forest, among’ which is a good deal of 
large bijesdl, and under the southern slopes near IMpalkot teak is springing 
jjp in great profusion. Numerous perennial streams abound along the foot of 
the range, dt>tting the forest with patches of sugarcane. The valleys of Dhoni 
* and Jhirri on tne south, and of Kholssi on the west, were once immense artificial 
lakes, with large villages on tlip slopes of tho hills, at which extensive, markets 
met. Now there are only a few clusters of Gond huts on tho site of tho lakes, and 
thick forest on the hill-sides. In tho 'very driest weather tho grass in these 
valleys is brilliantly green, and the streams running through them bright and 
limpid. The Dho 4 valley especially is worfeliy of a visit during tho summer 
months ; but the visitor should be careful to boil the spring- water before using it. 
On the hills is found a species of snowdrop, the leaves of which are eaten by the 
Gonds as a vegetable and under the southern slopes is a largo excavation 
in which the elephants that once abounded in this* part of tho country were 
entrapped by the Gond hunters. 

, MD'L — Th? southern revenue subdivision or tahsfl in the CJidndd district, 
h&ving an area of 1 ,9p2 square miles, with 430 villages, and a population of 
163,519, souls according to the census of 1866. The land revenue ol the tahsil 
for tjie year 1869-70 is Rs. (19,150. 

MU'L — A town in the fchanda district, situated thirty miles ncHh-east of 
Ch4nd4, on the eastern side of tho Mdl hills. It is the head-quarters of the 
Mdl tahsil, and contains 776 housef^. Three-fourths of the population are 
Telingas. Rice and sugarcane are grown in the neighbourhood ; and the chief 
manufactures are coloured cotton-cloths and native shoes and sandals. There iB 
little trade beyond what arises from the consumption of the inhabitants. A 
here ; and there are a town school for boys, a girls^ school^ 
a police station-house, a.post-office, and a nursery for young trees. 

MDLTAT' — The southern revenue subdivision or tahsil in the BetdJ 
mstriht, having an area of 958 square miles, with 365 villages, and a popular# 
qf 78,764 souls according to the census of 1866. The land revjenue for .®#;, 
year* 1869-70 is fis. 68,60^. Opium is more largely cultivated in this taj^; 
than in any other part of the Central Provinces. 
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MULTAT— Atown in the Botdl district, situated on the Taptf, twenty- 
ei^t miles east of Badnilr. The population amounts to 3,320 souls, and there 
is some trade, especially in opium and unrefined sugar, which are produced in the 
country around. There, is a I : rge tank here, which *is reverenced by Hindds 
as the source of the Taptf, and is ornamented by several temples. The public 
buildings are a tahsfl court-house, a police station-house, a government school, 
and a charitable dispensary. There is also an Efhglish burial-ground here, now 
disused. 

MUNGELI' — The western revenue subdivision or tahsfl in the Bildspdr 
district, having an area of 679 square miles, with 609 villages, and a population 
of 140,500 souls according to the census of 1866. The land revenue of the tahsfl 
for the year 1869-70 is Rs. 1,32,556-6-0. 

MUNGELr — The head-quarters of a aub-collectorate in the Bddspdr district. 
It is situated on the river A'gar, thirty-six miles west of Bildspdr, on the direct 
road between that place and Jabalpur. The river at this point is so tortuous in 
its course as to envelope the town on three sides. Mungelf is daily increasing 
in irnpofence, being conveniently situated for traders. Two large markets are 
hold hero weekly, and there are a police station-hi)use and a town school. 

MDRAMGzV-'ON — A small chiefship in the Chdndd district, situated thirty- 
five miles east-south-east of Wairagarh. It contains twenty-five villages. 

MCJRWA'RA' — The northern i^ovenue subdivision or tahsfl in the Ja- 
balpdr district, having an area of 1,276 square miles, with 577 villages, and a 
population of 146,435 souls according to the census df 1866, Theiand revenue 
for the year 1869-70 is Rs. 01,975. ‘ 

MURWA'RA' — A small but rising town m the Jabalpdr district, on tho 
road to Mirzdpilr. It is fifty-seven mile§ north-east of Jabalpilr, and has a popu- 
lation of 1,735 people, chiefly agrirtilturists.’ There is a jgovernment school 
hero ; and the Katnd river is crossed by two fine bridges, tho one on tho northern 
road, and the othor’ou tho Railway! 

MUTA'NDA'— See Pavf Mutdnda.^^ 


N . 

NA'CHANG A'ON — A town in tho Huzdr tahsfl of the Wardhd district, 
lying two miles' to the south of tho Pulgaon railway station, and about 
twenty-one miles from Wardhd. It is said to bo very old, and parts of the 
wall which formerly surrounded it still exist. Tho Sardf is tho most conspicuous 
building in the place. With its strong stono walls and gateway, it more 
resembles a fort than a sardf, and it^was successfully used by tho inhabitants 
for purposes of self-defence against the Pindhdrfs. The rooms for travellers, 
also of strong masonry, abut on the inside of tho walls, leaving a clqp-r space 
containing a well in the middle. A carved stone on the well purports to show 
that tho building was constructed nearly four centuries ago by 
One of tho priiicips-l works carried out by the muncipahty has Deen the desiring 
and levelling of a square or market-placo in the centre of the town. A weekly 
market is held here every Thursday, but ii? has fallen ofi’ of late years# A<p 
annual religious fair is held in the temple of Purdnik, on the fourth of A-switi 
Vadya, the month corresponding to the latter half o{ September and the« first 
half ofOctoW. There is a good village school and a polico outpost in thp 
town. It contains 8,571 inhabitants, chiefly agriculturists. 
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NA'G — A small stream which, rising iimongst the little hills north-west of 
Sitdbaldi in the Ndgpdr district, flows through the city of Ndgpdr, and afber 
receiving the Pili and other smaller streams empties itself into the Kanhdn, 
NA'GAR — A range* of forest-covered hills lying between Jabalpdr and 
Mandla. They may be considered as forming a portion of the northern boun- 
dary of the Warbadd, whose course in the Barg! pargana of the Jabalpdr district 
is nearly due north and south. • 

NA'GBHI'R — ^A town in the Chdndd district, situated twelve miles west- 
south-west of Brahmapurl, and containing 900 houses# The population is chiefly 
Mardthd. Fine cotton-cloths of peculiar excellence are manufactured here, and 
there is some little trade. Rice is the chief product of the surrounding country. 
The town possesses an old fort now in ruins, a boys^ school, a girls^ school, and 
a police outpost. • t 
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A district in the Central Prcwinces, bounded on tho north-west by 
a short stretch of the river Wardhf*, on the north 
SECTION I.—Gp.neral districts of Chhindw^rd and Seoni, and on 

n ' 1 A * hy tho district of Bhanddra. A sftiall 

Geograplncal de.er,pt.on. 

frontier; and throughout its whole length, from north-wost 
to south-east, it is boiyided by the new district of Wardh^. Thus, with the 
exception of the short frontier on tho river Wardhd, beyond which lies Be^t 
^erdi, it is entirely enclosed by other districts belonging to the Central 
Provinces, and is situated in the south-western portion of the extepsive territory 

_ ^This article, with the excefition of one or two slight interpolations, is by Mr. M. f' 

Deputy Commissioner of Nagphr, who acknowledges the assistance he has received .'ji, 

. flicbolls, Macdougall, and Munton, his subordinates. ; 
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now subject to that administration. i^It lies immediately below the great table- 
land of the Sdtpurds. It comprises the central portion of the Upper Dodb be- 
tween the Waingangdand the Wardbd, and is identical with the moat important 
part of that tract ot copntry which was known in by-gone days as ** Deogarh 
below the ghdts.^^ Nagpdr, the chief town, and the present seat of the adminis- 
tration of the Central Provinces, is situated nearly in the centre of the distrisi, 
in north latitude 21® 9^, and east longitude 79° '*11'. The outline of the district 
is uneven, but in general terms its shape may be called triangular. The apex 
of the triangle would be the short reach of the river Wardhd in the north-west, 
and the base, the boundary line of Bhanddra on the east ; while the other two 
sides would be formed by the Sdtpura hills on the north, and the Wardhd district 
boundary on the south-west. The extreme length of the distinct from east to 
west is eighty miles, and its extreme breadth from north to south seventy-eight 
miles. Its total area is 2,356,809 acres, or 3,682 square miles, being just a 
little smaller than the East and West Ridings of Yorkshire. 

For revenue and administrative purposes it is divided into four subdivisions 
or tahsfls. Those are Nagpdr,' Kdtol, Rdmtek, and Umrer. The Ndgpdr 
tahsil may be said to comprise the central and south-western parts of the district. 
The north-western portion belongs to Kdtol, the north and north-eastern to 
Rdmtek, the south and south-eastern to Umrer. The entire district, as thus 
comprised, possesses great varieties of surface and scenery. Before describing 
the hill tracts, the plains, and the rivers, each in their turn, it will be well to turn 
for a monient to the map, in order to see the local disposition according to which 
these features of the country are severally grouped. 'It will be found that the hill 
ranges form, so to speak, the skeleton. The plain country is as it were the body? 
the whole of which is knit together, and its different portions separated by this 
upland framework. • Throughout each partion is distributed its own system of 
rivers and streams as arteries and ve^pst The northern frontier of the district is 
one continuous range of hills, consisting sometimes of spurs from the Satpurds, and 
sometimes of the Sdtpurds themselves. A second great division of hills encloses 
the district from north-west to south-east, except at a break vvhere the river Wand 
passes through, and again lower down where the range is resumed in the same 
direction, but?s shifted, so to speak, further north, •leaving the valley 

between the southern side of the range and the Wardhd district boundary. The 
whole of the plain country (excepting the hJdrid valley) is thus enclosed between 

groat hill ranges and the boundary line of Bhanddra. But these two mountain 
ranges arc themselves connected together^ by a third hill range r.unning across 
the plain thus enclosed ; so that tho wholo country is divided into three great 
hill ranges, and three great plains, which the hill ranges either enclose or de- 
marcate ,4while each one of these plains has its own system of streams or Anvers 
peculiar to itself. ^ ^ 

The hills and hill ranges are extensive in , area, though they attain no great 
altitude. "I'he chains exhibit great variation in 
mu tracts. height, breadth, contour, and outline. .They tfe 

sometimes in a high degree picturesque. Sometimes they ^re covered only with 
loose stonTss and low brushwood. In some cases, again, 
and arid ; in others their slopes and summits possess good soil for trees^ and 
carry, or could carry, Valuable timber. Generally they run on in ^broken 
chains, save at certain intervals, where perhaps a stream with. fertilef traiQtS 
on either bank has to pass through j some again are absolutely detached* 
They must all, however, it seems be regarded as# offshoots belonging 4 q the 
&Stpur4 range on the north ; and themselves generally rooky and comparatiT^y 
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sterilej they have this peculiarity in corEjpion, that the valleys and lowlands 
intersecting- and adjoining them possess a soil not merely culturable, but e^thi 
extremely fertile. In the midst of barren hills, covered with nothing but loose 
boulders and low scrub, the traveller unexpectedly fin^s himself looking down 
on valleys studded with fruit trees, and teeming with corn and garden cultiva- 
tion. Strips of rich, highly cultivated soil, entering from the lowlands below 
stretch away through the liill 'gorges, creeping as it were up the sides until 
they abruptly terminate in rock and brushwood. It is in the abruptness and 
frequency of the contrasts thus offered between hill and dale, rock and black 
soil, scrub and corn-field, jungle and homestead, and in the ever-recurring 
juxtaposition of desert and garden, that the most striking feature of the hill 
scenery is to bo found. 

The first division to tfe noticed is the northern boundary range. This 
consists of the outlying hills below the Satpuras, on the west, and of the 
actual ghdts themselves, and of spurs from the lower part of the ghdts, on the 
east. Commencing with the extreme western point, and continuing on in a 
straight line eastwards to the river Kanhan, this strip is exceedingly narrow ; 
and the Chhindwara district .is reached at all points before the ascent of the 
ghdts ; but between tlie Kanhan and the Fench it is widemed by a deep inden- 
tation into the Chhindwara district ; and the cntii’c ascent of the ghdts,is made 
opposite Khamafpanl in Chhindwara, before the Njigpilr boundary is passed. 
The strip here, including tho Tikari hill (1,668 feet abovo the sea level) and 
other offshoots, averages twelve? miles Inroad. It has some excellent young 
timber, and Hhe whole of *it foivns part of a great forest rcs(?rvc. Tho scenery 
about Bheogarh and along the? banks of tbo Pc'nch is vory picturesque. 
The views commanding tho pjain from tho top of the ghdts are striking 
andeten grand. This tract contains flic old Gond site of Bheogarh, with some 
interesting ruins. Beyond the Fench thf district boundary, proceeding east- 
wards, again recedes, leaving only a comparatively narrow strip south of Gaulf- 
ghdt. Further oast it becomes narrower still at Junawanf, but broadens again 
as the district boundary extends towards Seoul. For the last seven or eight 
miles, before 'the eastern boundary is ’reached, it again broadoys to about, ten 
or eleven miles ; but hbre the hills are only offshoots from the’ ghats, not tho 
ghdts themselves. Tho breadth then of thi?i division varies from two and three 
to ten, twelve, and even oighteeii miles. Its entiro length from west to 
east is about sixty-four miles. It is most of it capable of bearing excel- 
lent forest timber, and contains useful stone and minerals of various kinds. 
To the south of this division, near its easteDi extremity, and detached from it 
by a few miles of cultivation, stands the sacred bill of Ilamtck, with its ancient 
temples and fortress. This 'nill attains the height of 1,400 feet abov% the sea. 
It is in the form of a horse- sh#c, thjc heel of which stands to the south-east. 
At tho outer extremity, towards the north, tho cliff is scarped, rising sheer from 
the base about 500 feet. On the summit are the old fortress and tho temples. 
Below in.tho hollow, formed by the inner sides of the hill, and embosomed In 
groves of mango an^ tamarind, nestles a lake, its margin adorned with temples, 
flights of steps of hewn stone, reachiag do\^n to the 
water. Fromabovc tho prospect is highly picturesque. To tho east and south 
the eye stretches across thp Doiib of the Fench and Kanhan, and again over the 
qriainof Ndgpdr as far as the SitjJbaldf hill. On the north and north-east is 
- ^en, first, a uar.i’ow belt of cultivation, then a broad reach of low hills and forest 
bbmidod by tho Sdtpurd ghdts. On the east lies the valley of the river 
jyindig its way towards the Wainganga, its course marked by a 1™ 
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fringed with the green of the sugarcane ; then undulating forest land ; while in 
th^ distance appears the blue outline of the hills at Ambagarh. To the south, 
far away beyond the lake and its encircling heights, lies extended for miles 
and miles a vast cultivated plain, dotted with trees amd tanks, and terminated 
only by the low, jagged hills below Umrer. Again, a little to the right of, 
Umrer may be faintly seen on the horizon the abrupt peak of Girar, where is 
a mosque dedicated to Pir Shekh Farid, a place uf pilgrimage as celebrated with 
the Musalmdns, as Eamtek itself is amongst the Hindiis. 

The second great hill tract is that adjoining, and in great part extending 
into, ’the Wardha district. This range is a branch of the Sutpuras. It enters 
the two districts at nearly the same point of latitude. In this district, with the 
exception of a single break of seven or eight miles at the river Wana, it may be 
said to extend from the north-west to the south-ea>^, either along or close to 
the entire length of the frontier. Above the Wanu valley its breadth is very 
variable, ranging from two or three miles at the extreme north, to not less than * 
twenty-five miles at the south. Its length down to the Wana valley is about fifty 
miles. In this range is the hill of Kharkl, south-west of Kutol*, rising to almost 
2,000 feet above the sea. This is the highest elevation in tlic district not actually 
belonging to tlio Satpurus. Below the Wana valley the chamois resumed, but 
diminished .both in breadth and height, and though running in the same 
direction as before to the confines of the Chanda district, is yet, as it were, 
shifted a little northwards, so as to leave botween its southern side and the 
district boundary the cultivated strip through which fiows the Ndnd. The 
length of this second ‘portion is twenty-two miles ; its average breadth may be * 
about ten miles j but it is much broader in the middle, and tapers away to the* 
south-east. The upper tract is full of culturahlo waste land, and abounds with 
young teak and other valuable saplings,. It edntains some cultivated land of 
great richness, and possesses some wild and beautiful scenery. For the most 
part the hills are clothed with trees or brushwood up to the veiy top. In the 
lower tract the hills are generally dwarfed and rugged, ^Tgetatiou is scanty, and 
the country uninteresting. 

The third hill range — another spur from the Sutpuras — bisects the Kutol 
tahsil from north to south, forming a connecting liifk between the two hill 
divisions already described. Its length is from sixteen tp eighteen miles. Its 
breadth varies considerably, being nowhor« more than ton miles, and in some 
places not more than two. The hills are bare and sterile, both in aspect and in 
reality. Their internal scenery is relievet] from insipidity by their rugged and 
grotesque outlines. They contain the hill named Pilkfipar (height 1,899 foot), 
which is their culminating point. 

• * 

The whole of the plain country is, as said before, cither encompassed or 
-p. . demarcated diy thftso ranges of hills. By far the 

greatest p^rt of it is comprised in the two great 
tracts of level or undulating country on either side of the third mountain range, 
culminating in Pilkdpai*. The first of these tracts forms the western half of the 
Kdtol tahsU, and contains the most highly cultivated land in the district,. It is 
surrounded on three sides by mountain chains, and on the hy *t3!e 

river Wardhd. It possesses a soil profusely fertile. It abounds in mango and 
other fruit trees, and teems with the richest garden cultivation. Its total area 
is probably about three hundred square miles. Its slope is towards the^riVef* 
Wardha. The second great tract, in area at least six times largei^ lies to the east 
of the Pilkfipfir range, extending between the Sitpurds on the north, and the . 
second great division of hillson the south, to the confines of Bhand&ra and Ohfodi 
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on tbe eastandsonth»east* It consists of one vast cultivated plain. Its surface, 
however, is hardly ever level. It abounds in mango-groves and trees of till 
sorts ; and in some portions, especially towards the east, it is studded with small 
tanks, which form quite 9 . feature in the landscape, was before shown, it 
pierces the second division of hills by the Wand valley, which thus connects it 
with the great cotton field of Wardha. Except in this valley, the general slope 
of the country is towards the Waingangd. The third and last tract of plain 
country is the narrow belt of cultivated land lying between the southern side of 
the hills, described as the lower portion of the second division of hills, arid the 
district boundary. This tract naturally belongs to the great Wardhd cotton 
field, of which it forms the most eastern and elevated part. It possesses for the 
most part the black soil common to the rest of the Wardhd cotton field, and is 
throughout well cultivated., , Its slope, as indicated by the course of the Ndnd 
river, is westwards to the Wand valley. Its breadth varies from four to ten 
•miles, and its length, measured south-east to north-west, is almost twenty-four 
miles. 


But in the largest of these three tracts of plain country there are some 
^ L j 1 .M 1 detached hills that merit a passing notice, 

c ac e 1 s. Haldoli hills (highest point, 1,300 

feet) in the south-east; the hills at Chdpgarhi and Bheokund; the hill' of 
Sitdpahdr (height 1,433 feet) in the s nth-east corner of the tahsll of Edmtek, 
and the hills at Ambhord on the Waingangd. These last are in themselves 
insignificant both in height and extent, but they are interesting as having 
originally bejpnged to a rsipge in the Bhanddra district on the other side of the 
friver, which must have forced*its way through the chain at this spot. Lastly, 
towards the middle of this plain is the isolated little hill on which stands the 
Sltdbaldi fort — insignificant as* to its* mere altitude, but interesting from its 
historical associations, and remarkable* fqr the expanse of country which the 
view from it commands, and for the distanqe from which it can be seen from 
all surrounding directions. The mean elevation above the sea of the plain 
country is 1,000 feet in its central portion, lessening to below OUO feet towards 
the Waingangd and Wardhd. 

, • 

The district has been described as being bounded on the north-west 
- by a short strfetch of the river Wardhd; similarly 
the cdurse of the Waingangd adjoins it fov a 
short distance on the east. As these two rivers in no way belong to the 
Ndgpdr district, any description of them would bo out of place here.* It should, 
however, be observed that it is into them that the drainage of the whole area 
under description finds its way. Of all the streams flowing through this dis- 
trict Inhere is not one which does not eventually discharge its waters either into 
the Waingangd in the east and south-east, or else into the Wardhd on the west 
and south-west. It has been said that each of the three plain tracts described 
in the foregoing paragraphs has its own system of rivers. The waters due to the 
first and third of these plains flow westward to join the Wardhd. The rivers 
draining the second, and by far the largest plain, and that portion of the 
Sdtpurd JMiiiglg^ll^ch immediately overhangs it, flow (with one exception only) 
eastwards to the Waingangd. 

^ The rivers traversing the firsj tract are the Jdm and the Maddr. ®ie 
eSngle'' stream in the third tract is the Ndnd. 

The rivers of the serojid, or ^eat plain, are numerous, and will he found 
described under their proper headings. The two largest ate the Eanhdn 
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the Penoh. These and the Kol4r unite — the two first at BiniJ, the last at 
War^g^on— a little above Kdmthf, and thence flowing in a single stream (the 
Kanhdn) past the military cantonment, join the Wainganga at Tidf, a little above 
Ambhord. In the next rank come the Sur, the Marbn, the A'mb, the Ndg, the 
Nand, the Bor, and the’ Wand. The main characteristics common to all these 
streams are their high banks and confined channels, which, however, become 
less steep and more sloping where the tracts they traverse are open and undulat- 
ing; — the depth of their channels far below the surface of the adjacent 
country; — their sandy be^s interspersed at intervals with abrupt and jagged 
ledges of rock ; and most of all, the astonishing suddenness with which their 
waters rise and subside, and the extraordinary impetuosity of their currents 
while a flood lasts. During the dry season the largest of them — the Kanbdn, 
the Pench, the Koldr, the Wand, the Sur, the Bor,jand the Ndud — have indeed 
always water ; but what there is may be said to be in the pools, some of which 
are very fine. W'here the water flows, the volume delivered during this season 
is quite insignificant, in many instances but a mere rivulet ; the rest, as streams, 
may be said to be completely dried up, having water only in pools here and 
there. On the other hand, during a flood in the monsoon the largest among 
them assume the dimensions of great rivers, while every paltry rivulet and dry 
ndld is, in an hour, swollen into a powerful stream, or clianged*into a channel or 
a torrent. 

The mean temperature is higher than in many other parts oY India of the 
p.. same height above sea level. But the absence of 

the really bracing air ip the cold season for Upper 
India is in some degree compensated for hf fresh cool weather during th<k 
greater part of the monsoon, and by tolerably cool nights in the summer 
months. 

The following table gives the te/npcrature for twelve months: — 


Months. % 

Ma-ximum. 

Minimnin. 

Mean. 


1866.* 

Degrees. 

Degrees. 

Degrees. 

.Tnnft 


112 

73 

81-7 

TTuly • 

97 

70 

81*7 

August 

90 

73 

80*5 

September... 

97 

65 

81- 

October 

97 

59 

78- 

November 

88 

54 

n* 

December 

85 

48 

66- 


1867. 



Januarv 


92 

52 ' 

7M 

F ebruary 

96 

58 , , 

75-* 

March 

106 


84*5 

Anril 

109 

6#' 

88-6 

Mav 


113 

70 


1 




* This is selected as an average ypar. 


.^8 epo 
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As in other parts of India, there are three seasons— the hot, the cold, and 
the rainy. The positively hot weather ordinarily commences about the 1st of 
April, and lasts till the first week in June. The monsoon lasts thronghoat 
June, July, and August. At this season the climate, thpngh full of moisture, is 
fresh and pleasant to the feelings. In September there are long breaks between 
each fall of rain, when the weather is often close and sultry, though never so 
much so as in the plains of the iforth of India at this time. October is generally 
sultry apd unpleasant, but diversified occasionally by refreshing powers. The 
cold weather does not fairly set in till the middle of November. From the 16th 
of November to the end of February the air is generally cool and pleasant. 
Often, however, with the appearance of clouds the thermometer ^^es a-s much 
as seven or eight degrees, and the climate becomes disagreeable and close. 
From the 15th of February* the weather gets warmer, and the hot winds blow 
from the beginning of April till the monsoon. Rain falls during every month 
in the year, usually during the hot and cold season only in showers, but some- 
times accompanied with violent storms. Hail falls occasionally in January, 
February, and the early part of March, sometimes in very large stones, domg 
much damage to the spring crops. 

It is considered that the average annual rainfall, taking a great number 
of years back, is about forty inches. 


The follbwing table gives the rainfall for three years : — 


^Months. ,• 

1864. 

1865. 

1866. 

Remarks. 

January 

, 2*04 




Fehrnary 

• f .. 

1-56 

r . . . 

Mamh * 


2-59 



April 

•50 

1-22 

* - “ - 


May 

1-95' 

1-27 


rd nd 

•Time 

7-34 

10-22 

6-io 

"i § 

J uly 

9-70 

10-77 

10-10 « 

00 

August 

10-46 

8-33 

14-42 


September * 

. 8-45* 

3-32 

8-89 

a 

October 

1-75 

1-40 

r 5 ^ • 

November 

' o' 15 

1 -14 


December 

• 

•46 

"’-20. 

• s .§ 

0) ^ 8 




« 1 

Total 

35-59 

• 

41-63 

41-11 

<n 0 M 


The climate during the rains is considered by the poorer inhabitants, who are 
exposed to it, as more trying than the cold of the real cold weather. In July' 
and August it is not unusual to see people sitting round a fire in the very early 
miming h#42£^^ing out for their day^s labour. The climate is certainly not 
unhealthy; buttne late collection of vital statistics has not been extended 
generally enough to make possible any comparison of deaths with population 
&r the entire district. Fever is* the most frequent amongst the epidemi^ 
diseases. The most unhealthy season is from the second week in September tin 
the second week in December. The jungle tracts are certainly not free from 
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poalaria until the cold weather has well set in, and during the greater part of 
November it is decidedly feverish in camp. Epidemic cholera occurs occa- 
sionally. lu 1865 there were a large number of deaths from this disease. 
Small-pox too occurs at intervals, but lately its rav/tges have been materially 
lessened by vaccination. 

The juxtaposition of volcanic and plutonic rocks, enclosing between them, 
Geolottv. district, the wreck of a vast 

sandstone formation, invests the geology* of 
Ndgpdr with particular interest. In the middle of the district stands the 
Sitdbaldi hill — the centre of interest, as well geologically as historically. 
Within the limits of the horizon, as seen from its summit, every formation 
belonging to the district is to be met. More than this, within the circuit of a 
few hundred yards we have an epitome of the> geology of the Peninsula. 
Standing on the hill-top we see the surface strewn with nodular trap. A few 
feet below, in the scarped face of the hill, may be traced a shallow layer of fresh- 
water formation ; below this a soft bluish tufa, which passes into a porous 
amygdaloid, and deeper into an exceedingly fine augitic greenstone. At the 
base of the hill, beneath the basalt, we have sandstone, below which again is 
gneiss. 

Generally the trappean portion of the district is clearly demarcated from 
the plains by a sudden rise in elevation, and this line of geological separation 
pretty nearly corresponds with the eastern limits of the third and second hill 
tracts already described. To the west and south of this line, with one unimportant 
exception, the groundwork of the country is tr,ap. "’Again, that fimall tract of 
the Ndgpdr district, lying above the Satpurd ghdt, is trappean. This tract is"' 
scarcely ten miles long, and seldom more than two miles broad. The trap lies 
about one hundred feet deep over schistose rocks. 

Thus trap is the surface rock ov6r about 1,900 square ipiles, or more than a 
half of the whole area of the district. From the Sitdbaldi hill looking to the 
northern and north-eastern points\>f the compass, we meet hills massive and 
round- topped. After a long sweep, where in the direction of Koddmendhi the 
rich plain stretches beyond the horizon, we faintly se 9 the serrated outline of 
the Baldhl hills near Bhanddra. These forms are characteristic of the crystalline 
formations — which with a few interftiptions extend from here down to Cuttack— 
asjbhe flattened summits are of the trap. 

Again, turning to the north we have in the foreground the gently swelling 
undulations* of sandstone and shales, running from Korhddi up to Pdrseoni. The 
area over whict sandstone formations occur at the surface is comparatively small. 
The sandstone enters the Sitdbaldl hill on the eastern side beneath the'»trap. 
On the western side it emerges, and is seen for a short space; then gneiss takes 
its, place down as far as the Ndg river ; saifdstone then reappears, but is soon lost 
under the trap at Ambdjhari. A sheet pf sandstone about fifteen square miles 
, in extent reappears at a distance of seventeen miles, near Vydhdr (JBehdr), on the 
npper part of the Wand valley. Northwards again from Ndgpdr over'the Tdklt 
plain to Silewdrd, Korhddi, and Surddl, up the basins of the Koldr, the Kanhdn, and 
the Pench, sandstone formations predominate — a tract perhaijwy'On the averse 

* This geological sketch is founded -on the description of the Geology of Ndstpdr by the 
Rev. Messrs. Hislop and Hunter, which first appearefi in the Quarterly Journal of the Geologici^ 
Society of London, vol. xi. part 3, p. 345-August 1, 1866, and was rewinted in-the « Geological 
Papers on Western In^a,” published by the £)inbay Government in 186, (p. 24/). ^ 
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thirty miles long by nine broad. Detached from this continuous bed sandstone 
is again found at Chdrkhdri and Chilcholi, north of Pilkdpdr, near the sources 
of the Koldr, surrounded by trap. These outliers point to a continuation of 
sandstone underlying trap as far as Chikalda in Berdi;, and also following the 
direction of the Kanbdn to the Chhindwdrd coal district, and the sandstone of 
Motdr. Small patches of sandstone occur also among the Sindwihirl hills and 
in the neighbourhood of UmreV, showing the connections of the Ndgpdr teds 
with those of Chdnda and Bhaiiddra. In some few parts beds of laterite are 
found on the surface, as at Pandarthal, south-west of Unirer, at Maundd (Mohodd), 
and Karbi, and at Dharmdpilr, in the valley of the Surnadi. At Kerdnld, east 
of Umrer, it rests on gneiss Limestone is found in some quantity in the hills 
running east and west from the Pench river to the north of Pdrseoni. . Through- 
out the whole of the rest* of the district granite and kindred rocks form the 
groundwork of the country. 

The superficial deposits are the regar/* or black cotton soil, and the red 
. soil, the former occurring almost universally with 

*■ trap, the latter with plutonic rocks, sandstone, or 

laterite. The regnr seldom . in this district exceeds twelve feet in depth. 
It seems to be destitute of organic remains of any antiquity. Its chemical 
composition is very nearly the same as that of the black soil of the southern 
Bussian steppes. This does not show greater affinity to the trap than to the 
granite rocks, nor would its colour prove that the regar is produced from 
the disintegration of trap. Yet its position, constantly attendant on the trap, 
^its composition including fte same minerals, as agates, chalcedony, zeolite, and 
its fusing like basalt into obsidian, are strong arguments against the counter- 
theory of its being a lacustrine deposit. It is frequently permeated with 
Jcanhrr in seams, and often in the drying beds of small streams gives a con- 
siderable saline efflorescence. The re& coil, is much deeper than the regar, 
sometimes as much as fifty feet, but, like it, it generally rests on a retentive 
calcareous clay, with a layer of conglomeraterat its bottom. It also abounds in 
nodular carbonate of lime. Both of these superficial .deposits are mostly un- 
fossiliferous; but judging from such remains of mollusca and m^malia as have 
been found, it would sehm that they are post-pliocene. The brown clay, with 
its accompanying band of conglomerate, underlying these superficial deposits, 
averages a depth of twenty feet. It* is not known to be fossiliferous. The beds 
of laterite which occur in this district are generally less than ten 'feet in de^th, 
and seem to bo without organic rema,ins. No satisfactory theory hps yet been 
advanced to account for the manner of their formation. 

In the descending series we next meet the overlying trap. Between this 
and the underlying beds of basalt a layer of fresh-water formation intervenes. 
In the hill of Sitabaldi and the little ffiit-topped hills around, the general depth 
of the overlying layer is from fifteen to, twenty feet. 

The fresh-water deposit which succeeds this is extremely varied, sometime^ 
one or two inches, sometimes six feet in depth ; sometimes it is sandy or of olay, 
h^pe altered by beat to a crystalline state, there reduced to a cinder, — ^now rich in 
fossils, now deSlftfete of them. But wherever both layers of trap are present, the 
fresh-water seam intervenes. The height of all the basalt hills depends entirely 
•on th^ thickness of the lower bed, as it lies on the sedimentary rocks below. - 

We find that this fresh- water deposit was lacustrine, and, from the foBsils 
^euuDined, that it correspoijds more nearly with the London clay than witl^lif 
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other formation j we must therefore class it as belonging to the Eocene series. 
Thus of these three the lower basalt is the most recent, and the fresh-water 
formation the oldest. 


The minerals of tlfe trap are jasper, obsidian, leliotrope, and mesotype. 
Next below the amygdaloid come the various beds of sandstone. The upper 
bed (which is best seen at Bokhdrl) has a thick^jess of twenty-five feet. It is 
coarse and gritty, but very hard. In this upper bed are often included frag- 
ments of a finer sandstone from below. Lying between this upper bed and 
the next in succession we find bands of ferruginous conglomerate. The layers 
underlying the iron bands are on the top especially soft and argillaceous, highly 
fossiliferous and fissile. After a depth of about fifteen feet the stone gradually 
becomes quite hard. It is clear from a comparison ^ of fossil remains that this 
second bed corresponds with the carbonaceous and bituminous shales of Umreth 
and Barkoi, and of Chanda ; and if coal does exist in this district, it is here that 
we shall probrbly find it. The depth of this second layer of sandstone is pjp-' 
bably in this district under three hundred feet. In some parts ^)f the district, for 
example between Korhudi and Bokhari, red shale beds and green argillaceous 
strata have been forced up to the surface by the action of granite dykes. These 
formations underlie the second sandstone bed. These shales are again found in 
Ghdndd. The green shale has a depth of thirty feet, the red of fifty feet. The 
white marble (which appears on the surface at Korhddl) succeeds the green and 
red shales. Similar strata are found at Gokala, Dildhgaon, and Ambdjhari, in the 
valley of the Pench. A range of small hills of this crystalline limestone extends 
from Nawegdon, on the Pench, to Ku?ndrf, nortlji^of Kdmtek. We (fannot expect 
to find organic remains in this crystallised rock. This bed is probably not more 
than one hundred feet in depth. The first and, second beds of sandstone are 
probably very nearly of one age. Their equivalent strata in the English system 
are in the lower Oolitic series. Thegr^en and red shales are not much older, 
and rapst be part of the same Jurassic group. Metamorphic'and plutonio rocks 
occur in fuch varied combinations^that it is very difficult to give any general 
description of ihem. Near Ndgpilr gneiss is the most common form, passing 
into mica schist. Quartz dykes are common. Pegmatite is here more common 
than syenite or granite. The plutonic rocks are not one age. Sometimes 
dykes of granite are seen traversing^ other masses of the same kind of rock, when 
between the two much difference of consistency and composition exist. 


The remote history of the country is quite lost to us. The general term 
cT 7 rTPTnv TT TT ‘^Gondwana^* was known to the Hindds of the 

t— isTORY. Qangetic valley, and was applied by them in the 

later Sanskrit literature to a region of large but undefined extent, lying towrds 
the Dakshan Aranya,^' or southern forest land. In Gondwdna there were at 
various periods four Gond kingdoms— Garhd Mandla, Kherld, Deogarh, and 
Chdndd. Of the area now comprising ^the Ndgpdr district so much is certain 
that it belonged to the third of these states, and that it was in the year a.d. 1700 
subject to the Gond prince Bakht Buland. But among the people tradi-* 
« w , . tion, widespread though vague, is not wanting, 

au 1 mgs. pointing to a time far anterior ^{j^e Gonds, whIlL 

throughout Deogarh Gauli chiefs held sway. The exploits and renown of these 
ancient chiefs are often referred to in the songs of the villagers. There are 
forts too, and tanks and temples, or remnants of such structures, evidently * 
the handiwork of races preceding the Gonds. The villagers of to-day, thoup^n 
unable to apprehend from the ruins themselves the architectural charact^^ 
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of eitHer race^ are quite aware that much distinction is to be made between 
them. '' It was a Gauli not a Gond king^ so our fathers have told us/' tl^ 
is the common answer to all questions respecting such relics. 


The first E^j-Gond luler who resided below the gh^ts was named Jdtb^, 
Gond dynasty ^ strong fortress on the Bheogarh hill, 


overlooking the river Pench and the chief passes 


from Chhindwdrd to the plaihs of Nagpdr. Below the hill he erected a 
residence for himself, and founded a town. He is said to have been., a 


younger brother of the then ruling chief of Deogarh. But it is probable that 
before his coming there were Gond chieftains holding under, and dependent on, 
the Deogarh rdjds, since we find, at a time which local tradition would fix at 
about A.D. 1560, a rdjd of Deogarh encouraging settlers to come from the richer 
district of Chdndd and form a settlement at Bhiwdpdr, then in the heart of a 
jungle ; and that at this time a fort was raised here by one Bhim Sd or by his 
father Jan tan Sd, who appear to have been the first settlers of the place. It is 
\si»be remarked that the descendants of these men are still recognised as kinsmen 


by the descendants of Jdtbd, and that all the local accounts go to show that the 
numerous Gond forts, studded over the district, were raised to protect new 
batches of settlers, while the jungles around were being brought under tite 
plough. These and similar traditions, especially prevalent in the south-eastern 
part of the district, as well as tanks and other evidences of a people of settlers 
and colonists, afford faint glimpses of their condition and progress. They seem 
to have been undergoing a struggle, not against men, but against the uncurbed 
forces of nature, — against; the dominion of the jungle. Their achievements 
r remain in tfi'e vast areas ’redeemed from waste; but their names have faded 


away from memory. Even their forts, their works of irrigation, and other 
instruments of their success have crumbled into decay. 

According to the current traditions of the Gonds the original forts of 
Ptons^ongf and Nandardhan ( Nagardhan^ wei*e built by J dtb^ * He is called the 
father of Kudr Ekdandi Mohpeswara, who, being dispossessed of his father's 
acquisitions below the ghdts, went to Delhi and entered the service of the Emperor 
Aurangzeb. The story goes that he performed some signal service and gaineJ 
favour, and that the Emperor induced him to abandon the rites Df Bhimsen, BXhfi 
to adopt the Mohammadan faith, on which he was both reinstated in his father^s 
possessions, and acknowledged as ^ajd of Deogarh under the name of Bakht 
Buland. Certain it is that Prince Bakht Buland returned frpm the court of 


Delhi, nominally a tributary chief of the Mughal empire, and ruled over all 
Deogarh.f He brought with him ifumbers of artificers and agriculturists, both 
Bdndds and Muhammadans, whose services must have been of great value in the 
backward state of the country. He added to his dominions from those of the 
Edjds of Chdndd and Mandla, acquiring from the latter, who then ruled from 
Ghaurdgarh, possession of 8eoni, Katangf, Chhapdrd, and Dongartdl, which were 
held for him by a relative, Rdjd Rdm, Singh. He then turned his attention to 
settling his old possessions and his new conquests, and established many towns 
and villages by allowing the original settlers to hold their lands, at first rent- 
free, and afterwards on a very light assessment. Finally he founded the city of 
!Cfdgpdr on the^s^ybe of some hamlets, then known as Rdjdpdr Bdrsd. Chdnd 

* Jdtba’s real place in history is in the reign of Akbar. Vide A'in-i-Akbarf, Account ^ Sdh* 
, Ber4r (mnler “ Klierla.*’) There must therefore have been three or four generations brtw^n 
him and Bakht Buland.— [Ed ] . . 

tThis sketch of the Gond dynasty rests mainly on Sir Richard Jenkins' Report ^ 
Tersitohes of the R&j& of N&gppr.'* , ' 
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Sultdn succeeded Bakht Buland, and like him turned his attention to the improve- 
ment of his country, and especially to agriculture. He walled in the city of 
N^gpdr and made it his capital, and considerably extendrid his possessions to 
the east of the Waingangd. On his death, in a.d. 173i 9, Wall Shdh, an illegiti- 
mate son of Bakht Buland, seized on the vacant throne. But the widow of the 
deceased prince called in Raghoji Bhonsld from Berar to support her two sons 
Burhdn Shdh and Akbar Shdh. The usurper wAs put to death, and the rightful 
heirs placed on the throne. Raghoji then retired to his charge in Berdr. 

This was the first direbt connection of the Bhonsld family with Ndgpdr, 
although part of Gondwana had been conquered by Kdnhoji Bhonsld as early 
'as A.n. 1716.* But the country was not destined to remain long without 
RaghojPs interference. Dissensions between the brothers ripened into civil 
wars. In the year a.d. 1742, on one occasion, 12, C/00 Gonds are said to have 
been massacred in the fort of Patansdongi. In the following year (1743) 
Raghoji was called in to support the elder brother Burhdn Shah. Akbar Sh^ 
was driven into exile and finally poisoned at Haidardbdd. Raghoji had n^ 
the heart to give back to the weaker Gond a second time the country he held in 
his grasp. He constituted himself Protector, took all real power into his own 
hdnds, and making Ndgpur his capital, quickly reduced all Deogarh to his own 
authority. But still he studiously preserved the show of Burh^n^ Shdh^s 
dignity; whilst in reality he reduced him to the condition of a stat^ pensioner, 
having a fixed share of the revenue, and the empty title of riji. In this 
position Burhdn Shdh and his descendants have continued to remain. The 
present representative of the deposed prince ^resides at Ndgpdjr as a state 
pensioner, with the title of rdja. He, like his ancestors, is well known as a kind • 
and intelligent landlord. 


At the same time that the sovereigntjr passed away from the Gond family, 
mi. Til.' 1 / i? -1 the impress of the race on the country began to 

. ^ wane, until, at the present day, excepting in the 

rdjd's family alone, there is not to be found either in city or village any Gond 
holding a leading position. Their customs, language, and institutions ceased to 
prevail, save inj;heir own families. Henceforward the country becomes essen- 
tially Mardthd, and its interests follow the fortunes olTthe family of Raghoji 
Bhonsld. Of the origin and rise of this remarkable family Sir Richard Jenfens' 
Report contains the following aooonht:t — * 


The early history of the Ndgpdr branch of the Bhonsld family or tribe 
• j obscure. The present members of the family 

^ ‘ do not profess to trace their origin beyond Mud- 

hojl, the great-grandfather of the founder of the Ndgpdr state ; and their 
pretensions to a defined relationship with the first sovereigns of the 
Mardthd empire have either fallen into oblivion or were never seriously 
believed. « 


“ Mfldhojf^s sons we^e Bdpdjl, Parsojf, and Sdbdji, contemporaries of 
the great Sivdji, and in his military service. Parsoji only was distinguished ; 
and under Sdhd Rdjd he was entrusted with an extensive military command 
and the collection of in Berdr. He died about me year a.d. 1709, 

and was succeeded by his son Kdnhoji, who fixed his residence at Bhdm in 


* Grant DuflF, Indian Reprint, 1863, vol. i. p. 320. . k . 

t Report on Ndgpdr by Sir Richard Jenkins, Edition Ndgpur Antiquariim Society, 
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Ber^r. Eaghojf BhousM was the son ofBimhajf, the third son of 
the brother of Parsoji. He was born about the yearA.n. 1698 at his 
father’s village of Piindawdri, near Puna. He served for some years with 
his relation Kdnhojii who, it is said, at one time proposed to adopt him as 
his heir, but on a son being born to him, Raghoji quitted his service in 
disgust and remained for a short time with Chand Sultdn at Nagpilr.. From 
thence he went to JSatdrd, find was pitched upon as a fit person to supplant 
Kdnhoji, who had rendered himself obnoxious at court. Raghoji’s appoint- 
ment to Berdr is generally referred to the year 4 , 0 . 1731, though the earliest 
orders in the records for the collection of the cZ/onfA” of Berdr and Gond- 
wdna directed to Raghoji are dated a.d. 1737, to which were added in tlfe 
year following more extensive predatory commissions, including Bengal, 
Behdr, Oudh, &c. It-twas in this year that Raghoji came to Ndgpilr, arid 
having put Wali Shdh to death, and set up Burhdn Shall and Akbar Shdh, 
the two legitimate sons of Chdnd Sultdn, he concluded a treaty with them, 
by which he received eleven lakhs of rupees and several districts on the 
Waingangd as the price of his assistance, and was appointed the organ of all 
communication between the Gonds and the Government of Satdrd. Raghoji 
returned for the present* to Berdr.” 

While the war was being carried on between the Mardthd nation and the 
Portuguese, Raghoji, holding himself aloof, seized the opportunity of extending 
his possessions to the eastward, and succeeded in plundering Cuttack. Again, 
in 1 738, when the Peshwd was fighting with the Nizdm and the Moghals in 
Bhopdl, Raghoji, though pirgently summoned by the Peshwd to join him, took 
r no notice of the summons, bilt made, on his own account, an incursion to the 
northward as far as Allahdbdd, from which he returned loaded with booty. To 
enforce his submission and punish h^m for his disobedience, the Peshwd, after 
defeating the Moghals, sent one of his generals against Raghoji, but the Pesh- 
wd’s oflScer was uiisuccessful, and the news of the invasion of Indifl by Nadir 
Shdh induced the Peshwd to postpone any further attempt to reduce Raghoji, 
with whom he ultimately became reconciled!* ^ 

In 1741-42 Bhdskar Pandit, one of Raghoji’s generals, made an expedition 
to Bengal. On this occasion the Mardthd authority was partially established 
in Chhattisgarh. Up to this time the Mdrathds had never penetrated into 
Chhattisgarh, which was governed by two rdjds of the Haihai-Bansi family, 
and now tribute was only demanded. But in 1 745 the Raja of* Ratanpdr 'was 
deposed, and ten years afterwards the whole of Chhattisgarh and Sambalpdr 
was Mardthd territory. 

In 1743 the kingdom of Deogarh had been finally overthrown, and in 1749 
thetlond rdjd of Chdndd ^as obliged to cede a portion of his territory. |In 
1751 the fort and town of Chdndd fell into the hands of the Mardthds, and the 
rdjd became a prisoner.! 

Taking advantage of the difficulties in whi(j^ the Peshwd found hiinself * 
placed in 1744, Raghoji obtained for himself sisanad conferring oh him the right 
of collecting all revenue and contributions from Lucknow, Patnh, and Lower 
Bengal, iucludijjg Behdr, and vesting him with the sole authority to levy 
tribute from the whole territory from Berdr to Cuttack. { 

• * Grant Duff, Indian Reprint, vol. i.*pp. 392, .’19.9. 

+ Sir Richard Jenkins’ Re|)ort on Nagpur Territories, Edition Ndgpdr Antiquariiui 
_ Society, p. 74. Grant Duff, vol. ii. p. 17 el W9. 

Grant Duff, vol.ii. p. 13. t 
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In 1750 lie received new sanads for Berdr, Gondw^na, and Bengal. In 
the same year he sent another army to Bengal, and in the next year the whole 
province of Cuttack as far north as Baldsor was ceded to him. He now turned 
his attention to the Decoan, where the Peshwa was aU war with Snldbat Jang, 
and taking several fortresses, laid waste the country, but on his return to 
N^gpdr died there in March 1755.* 

Bold and decisive in action, he was the perfect type of a Mardthd leader. 
He saw in the troubles of other states only an opening for his own ambition ; 
he did not wait oven for a pretext for plunder and invasion. Though he was 
unscrupulous in his dealings with his neighbours, yet he was liked and admired 
by his countrymen, who even now look with pride to Raghoji Bhonsld, the first 
and greatest of the Ndgpdr house. With him occurred the ‘great influx 
of Mardthds, which resulted in the spread of the Kunbis and cognate Mardthd 
tribes over the entire district. It is erroneous, however, to suppose that there 
were no Mardthds hero before Raghoji. On the contrary there are the stronggab 
proofs of grants of land by Bakht Buland to certain Marathaj before Raghoji^s 
first visit. Although from the documents now extant it would seem that both 
the Mardthi and Urdd languages were used at Jlakht Biiland^s court, yet the 
vernacular was undoubtedly Gondf, and the bulk of the people Gonds. But frota 
this time the vernacular in every village became Mardthf. We know but little 
of the administration under the Gonds, but it is certain that much of the material 
prosperity under the first Mardthd princes was owing to the groundwork laid 
by Prince Bakht Buland. 

The Shonsld family having obtained Deogarh through treaty^^ with the* 
original possessors, afterwards allowed the title of rdjd to the dispossessed 
princes, and granted them a share of tho„Ndgpdr revenue, as it stood when the 
treaty was made. The commutation was received by the Gond princes through 
their own officers.' All state ceremonial was ostentatiously rendered to the 
deposed princes. They gave the tfkd,^^ or mark of investiture, to the 
.Bhonsld on each subsequent accession to the throne, and they affixed their seal 
to certaih revenue papers. And in this there was deep policy, as the Bhonslds 
would be seenliolding the Ndgpdr territory from the ft^nds, and not subject to 
the paramount power at Puna, and thus deriving a position superior to that of 
other military chiefs of the Mar^thu enjpire, who owed their elevation to 
th» Peshwd, and held their fiefs by his favour. Raghoji was succeeded in 
A.D. 1755 by his eldest son Jduojf, though not 
without opposition from another brother, Mudhojf. 
The matter was referred to Puna ; the former was confirmed in the sovereignty 
of Ndgpur, with the title of Send Sdhib Sdba ; while Chdndd and Chhattifigarh 
\^re given as an appanage to Mudhoji. Jdnoji turned all his attention to 
settling the territory left him by his father. He and his kingdom sustained no 
loss by the battle of Pdnipat, but rather from the terrible losses of the other 
Mardthd princes he became •relatively stronger. Soon after this the Nizdm, 
taking advantage of the minority of the Peshwd, Mddho Rdo, took ’up arms. 
Janojf was bought off* from an alliance with him by the promise of the 
Sardesmukhf of Berdr, and full liberty to plunder his brotlj^r at Chdndd; USt 
though he abandoned the Moghals, he afforded no aid to the Peshwd. The 
— 

* Grant Duff, vol, ii. p. 63. There is a discrepancy here hetwceii authorities. Grant Duff 
says Raghoji died in 1753, while Jenkins has it 1765. The latter date has been adopted, gf 
Jenkins is more likely to be correct on sneh a point, * 

39 CPQ * 
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Niz&i in that year was successful, and dictated peace almost at the gates of 
Puna in 1762. Next year, however, he broke through his treaties and gained 
over Jdnoji to join him. Together they sacked and burned Puna. This was not 
the last of Jdnoji^s treachery. By the promise of territory yielding thirty-twQ 
Idkhs of annual revenue he was induced to betray the NiziJm, and attack his 
army in concert with tho Peshwd’s troops, in consequence of which the 
Moghals were entirely defeated. Tho price was paid to Jlinojf, but the boy 
PesWd did not fail to reproach him with his treachery. He detested J^noji 
already, and in 1765 united with the Nizdm to avenge the sack of Puna. The 
confederate armies advanced to N,^gpiir and burned it, and forced the rdj4 
to disgorge the greater part of the price of his former treachery. Two years later 
J4noji was again in arms against the Peshw^, having joined in the rebellion of 
Bdghobd — uncle of the pQshwa — and tho Gaikwdr. On this occasion the 
Peshwd advanced through Berar up to Nagpilr, while Janojf, having given 
him the slip, was plundering around Puna. But he was ultimately obliged 
.feirfwae for peace, which was concluded in April 1769. In the treaty concluded 
JdnojPs dependence on the Peshwd was fully acknowledged. He bound 
himself to furnish a contingent of six thousand men, and to attend thoPeshw^ in 
person whenever required ; to pay an annual nazar of five Mkhs of rupees ; 
to enter into no general negotiation with foreign powers, and to make no war 
without the Peshwd^s sanction. In the year 1771 J^noji went to the court, of 
Puna, and obtained Sanction to adopt his nephew Kaghojf, the son of his 
brother Mudhoji of Chdndl Doubtless his intention of doing this had pre- 
served peace between tho brothers all through the complications with the Niz4m 
^nd the PesBwl On his ‘ return journey to Ndgpdr in May 1772 he died at 
Tulj4pdr on the Goddvari.* During his reign the country of Ndgpdr, except on 
two occasions, had perfect peac® within its boundaries. Jdnoj^^s name is remem- 
bered as the settler of what his fathei^ only compiered. In his private life* he 
was easy of access, and most regular in th« observance of all duties of state and 
of religion. On the whole, his treacherous disposition notwithstanding, he was 
far from a bad type of a Marathd sovereign of the time. Justice was well 
administered, crimes were few, and capital punishment seldom inflicted in hirf 
reign. The revenue flourished, and the people were well off. » 


After the death of Jdnoji, before Mudhoji with his youthful son Eaghojf, 

1 »» ji. the lat-e king’s nephew and heir by adoption, 

Sabaji and Mudhoj,. J 

Jdnojf, had usurped the government. During the next two years and a half 
a civil war raged, diversified in *a.I). 1773 by a short recondiliation and 
joint government, and characterised by repeated desertion of either party 
by Dary4 Bai, widow of the late Rdj^ Janoji, who now supported one claim^t 
to the throne and now the other. Tho closing scene of this contest ttoS 
on the battle-field of Piinchgiion, sii miles south of Ndgpdr. The fortune of 
the day had declared for Sdbaji, and Mudhoji was being surrounded by hi^ 
brother’s troops. Flushed with the fight and with victory, Sdbiji drove his 
elephant ‘against that on which his brother was seated, and called on him to 
surrender. A pistol-shot was the only reply. One brother had slain the othor, 
aScl. gained the uwflisputed regency in behalf of his sOn, and the title of Seni 
Dhurandhar.t Mudhoji at once set about restoring order in the affairs pf the 
state, governing wisely and moderately. In the year 1777 he .entered witji 


* Sir Richard Jenkins, p. 76; Grant Duff, vol. ii. pp. 54, 58, 85, 121 et $eq, 

t6ir Richard Jenkins, p. 77,; Grant Duff, vol. ii. p. 222.. 
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caution into engagements with the English, who were then preparing to 
support the claims of R4ghob4 as Peshwd. He was obliged, however, in order 
to keep up appearances at Puna to send troops down to Cuttack. Their march 
was intentionally delayed. When they arrived thej^ did not act against the 
British Government, who were all the time kept informed that this march on 
Cuttack was a mere pretence. The Kegent even assisted the march of Colonel 
Pearse through his provinces, when a force was being sent from Bengal against 
Haidar Ali. This display of a conciliatory spirit towards the English happened 
too at a time when Bengal ^was denuded of troops. In 1785 Mandla and the 
Upper Narbadd valley were nominally added to the Ndgpur dominions by a 
treaty in which Mudhoji agreed to pay twenty-seven Idkhs of rupees into the 
Puna treasury. 

The Regent died in a.d. 1 788, leaving all thd Ndgpdr state tranquil and 
jj * prosperous — conditions which had lasted within 

^ ‘ the present Ndgpdr district ever since the battle oL 

Pdachgdon. He left great treasure in cash and in jewels to his family. His 
Raghojf, though of age and nominally rdjd, had remained, during the lifetime 
of his able father, in perfect submission and obedience. He now assumed 
control of the state. He went to Puna, where his titles and dignity were con- 
firmed. He also obtained for his younger brotlu'r Vyankdjf the father's title of 
Send Dhurandhar, with Chandd and Chhattisgarh as an appanage, Chim- 
ndji, the other brother, was to have had Mandla, but he died shortly after 
Raghojl's return to Ndgpilr very suddenly, and not without suspicion of foul 
play.* The Rdjd took up his residence at Ndgpdr, wh^Je his troops jvere fighting 
in the Peshwd's armies against the Nizdrn and Tipd of Mysore. He participated • 
in all the advantages gained by the Mardthds in these wars, and commanded 
the right wing of the Peshwd's army at»the victory of Khardld. In the year 
1796, when the political condition of \yest(!ru India was much confused, he seized 
upon Hoshangdbdd and the Lower Narbadd valley. In tho*two following years 
he had gained the forts of Chaurdgarh, Tezgarh, and Mandla from the Chief of 
Sdgar, as also the fort of Dhdmoni from another Bundeld chieftain. Ho then 
began to consolidate his power in these newly-acquired districts. In the year 
1797 Yashwanf Rdo Holkar fled for shelter to Ndgpdr/but found only a prison. 
During this time the connection ofi Ndgpdr with the Bengal Government had 
been growing firmer, and in a.d, 1798 Mr..Colebrooke was appointed Resident 
to t!he court of’Raghojl, but he did not arrive at Ndgpdr until March 1799. In 
May 1801 the British Resident, who had vainly endeavoured to enter into a 
defensive alliance against Sin did, withdrew from Nagpdr, and Sindid and 
Raghoji united together in the year 1803 to oppose the British Government, 
wjj^ich had now replaced Bdji Rdo, the Peshwd, afteii the treaty of Bassein. •This 
they did in accordance with the wishes and secret directions of Bdji Rdo himself. 
General Wellesley soon brought the confederates to battle at Assaye. Raghoji 
left the field at the commencement of* the battle; Sindid's troops bore the 
brunt of the day and suffered very heavily ; but at A rgdon, a few weeks after, 
the Ndgpdr army under Vyankdji Bhonsld was completely worsted. The fort of 
Gdwalgarh soon after fell to the British. Meanwhile from the Ben^l side 
Colonel Harcourt had won the whole of Raghoji's province of Qiittack. ^ The priSE 
of the peace which he now sued for was heavy : nearly one-third of his kin^DBi 
was shorn off, comprising Bast and West Beidr up to Bdldsor, Sambalpdr and ite 
dependencies ; lastly, the Rdjd was to receive permanently a Resident at hia 


* Grant Duff calls this brother Khaudoji, vol iii. p. 66. 
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court at Ndgpdr, and Mr. Mountatuart Blphinstone was appointed to the post. 
Thus, of all the territory won by the great Kaghoji and his two sons, there only 
remained, after the treaty of Deogdon,— Deogarh, Chdndd, Chhattisgarh with its 
dependencies, and the districts on the Narbadd. Before this peace Raghoji^s 
annual revenue had been ’nearly one crore of rupees, but after the loss of Cut- 
tack and Berar it fell to about sixty lakhs. Before the war he had 18,000 horse, 
mostly Mardthds of the Puna country, and 25,000 infantry, of which 11,000 
were of regular battalions ; besides these he entertained a body of 4,000 Arab 
mercenaries. His artillery counted ninety guns, but of these thirty -eight were 
lost at A^rgdon. His cavalry also were much reduced after that battle, and 
after the ensuing peace the regular infantry were never replaced. Raghoji now 
had the heavy task of putting the finances of his country in order, settling his 
new boundaries, and secMiring his subjects from the famine, which was then so 
severely felt in the Deccan. To retrieve his finances he exacted large sums 
from his ministers and baiikiu's, and with regard to “the payment of his troops 
yg^ctised the meanest frauds. 

During the campaign which Raghoji had undertaken with Sindidi the 
Nawdb of Bhopal had seized on Hoshangdbdd. This the Rdjd recovered in 
1807. Sarabalpur with its dependencies was restored to him by the English in 
A.D. 1806, but some of the zaminddrs were opposed to the transfer, and their 
resistance was not overcome until 1808. , • 

The Ndgpdr portion of his dominions now became the scone of frequent 
contests with the Pindhdris and the robber hordes of Amir Khdn. For security 
against these,, marauders tftost of the village forts were built, the remains of 
^which stud the whole of this district. Insignificant as they may appear to us 
now, many of them have been the scenes of struggles where the peasant fought 
for bare life, all he possessed oafside the walls being already lost to him. There 
are some old men now alive who can t(?]l ps of the hard lot of those, days, how 
they sowed in sorrow, with little hope of seeing the harvest, and how, whenever 
they did reap, they buried the corn at once in the ground. The Resident 
repeatedly suggested that the Rajii should entertain a subsidiary force, but his 
pride would not permit him to consent. The boldness of these robber bands 
became so great that im November 1811 they advanced unde^ Amir Kh^n^s 
leadership up to Nllgpur, burned one of the, suburbs, and only retired when they 
knew that two British columns were approaching from the Niz^ira's dominions 
to drive them back. 'Fhere is, however, great reason to believe that many ofthe 
bands pf marauders who plundered the country did not belong to the Sindi^ 
Shdhi or Holkar Sh^ihi bands of Pindhdris, but were portion^ of the Ndgp^r 
army, which, when they could not be paid from the treasury, were allowed in 
this way to help themselves*. The name of Dharm^ji Bhonsld is well remepi- 
bered as a leader in these forays. In this same year Raghoji had been trying 
to conquer Garbdkotii, the possession of a petty chief near Sdgar, but 
Baptiste, one of Sindid’s generals, advanced to its relief, and routed the N^gpilr 
troops. In the year a.d. 1813 the Riijfi of Ndgpur entered into a -coinpact with 
Sindi^ fbr the conquest and partition of the territories of Bhopal. After 
besieging the capital for nine months, the confederates had to retire in July 
1814, baffled by tifc^ energy and heroism of Wazir Mohammad. Raghoji would 
have renewed his attempt in the following year had not the Bengal Gpvernmenib 
declared that this could not be permitted.* • * 

* Sir Richard Jenkins, p, 88; Grant Duff, vol. iii. pp, 65, 79, lUl, 161, et. seq. 221, 230, 231, 280. 
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Eaghoji died in March a.d. 1816. He was coarse and vulgar in person, 
jealous of every one, and so prying into the minute details of government that no 
one served him heartily. His rapacity has been seen, his avarice was proverbial. 
He owned whole rows of shops in the biizdr. He first kept his troops out of 
their pay, then lent then! money from his own banking establishment, and at last, 
when he did pay them their arrears, ho would oblige them to take a portion 
of it in goods from his own stores. The sam§ spirit pervaded his family and 
his court. 


He was succeeded by his son Parsqji — a man blind, lame, and paralysed. 
n ' • Very soon after his accession the new Kdjd became 

* ^ ' totally imbecile, and it was necessary to appoint 

a Eegent. The Baku Bdf, widow of the deceased Rdjd, with his nephew Gujdbd 
Dddd Gujar, for some time kept possession of the ESja's person and the regency, 
until, with the consent of the Milnkarls (Marathu nobles) and the military leaders, 
Mudhojf Bhonsla, the son of the late Rajd\s younger brother Vyankdji, and ne^ 
of kin to Parsoji, succeeded in becoming Regent. While the issue was stilPtln- 
certain, and after being installed as Regent, Mudhoji, or A'p*ii Sdhib as he was 
generally called, courted the countenance of the new Resident, Mr. Jenkins, 
and was anxious to get a subsidiary force, ‘for he know that there was much 
debt to be cleared oft‘, and that it would be necessary to reduce the strength of 
the army — a measure sure to create much discontent. Accordingly on the 
28th of May 1816 a treaty of defensive alliance was signed, by which the British 
were to maintain six battalions of infantry, with cavalry and artillery, while 
Parsoji was to pay seven and a half lakhs of rupees annually, an(^ to maintain a 
contingent of 2,000 horse and 2,000 infantry Tor the purjjoses of the alliances 
It was, however, found in the campaign against the Pindharis in the cold season 
of that year that the contingent thus :£urnishbd by the Elijd was useless. In 
January a.d. 1817 A pd S^hib went away from the capital under pretence of 
visiting Chdndd on urgent state aftairs. A few days aft^r his departure the 
Rdjd was found dead in his bed — poisoned, as it subsequently proved, by his 
cousin A"pd Sahib.* 


Parsoji hjMl no son, begotten or adopted ; conseq^iently A'pd Sdhib, being 
, . the nearest relative to the deceased in the male 

■ lino, ascended the throne before any opposition 

coj^ldbe made by B^kii Bdi and her party. From this time the bearing of 
A'pd Sdhib, before so cordial to the British, underwent a speedy change. The 
emissaries of the Peshwa won him over te join with their master in his plots 
and treachery. * He also joined in the schemes of Sindid, and afforded encourage- 
ment to the Pindhdris, even proceeding so far as Jio receive into his presence 
the emissaries o,f the notorious Chitd, and to confer on them dresses of honour. 
All this time, however, ho was full of* protestations before the Resident of 
good faith and feeling to the English. JDuring the early part of November the 
conduct of A pd Sdhib was very suspicious. The Ndgpdr troops, which should 
have been sent on to the Narbada to join in the Pindhdrl campaign, were kept 
hack ; there was a force already drawn around the capital of 8,000 horse and 
as many foot ; lastly, an active levy of troops from as far ^venas Mdlwd 
c^ommenced. The Resident on his part called in the detachment of Cplpnel 

Scott from Nandardhan near Rdmtek, and messengers were sent to Colonel 

* • 


* Grant Duflf says he was strangled (voltiii. p. 281). 
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Qfthan to hurry back from the neighbourhood of Hoshang^bdd. The news from 
t^ina, of the Peshwd having now openly broken from his engagements with the 
British, reached Ndgpiir on the 14th November. On the night of the 24th 
the informed Mr. Jenkins that the Pcshwd had sent him a hhilat, with a 
golden standard, and the high title of Seniipati. Ho intimated his intention of 
receiving investiture of title and honours in state on the following day, and 
invited the Resident to be prosebt at the ceremony. Mr. Jenkins remonstrated, 
stating that as the Peshw^i was at that moment in arms against the English, the 
R4j4's public acceptance of these marks of distinction was inconsistent with the 
terms of his alliance with our Government. On the following day the R^'^ 
received the hhilat in public darhdr, and afterwards proceeded to his chief 
camp, beyond T^kli, where, in front of his troops, he assumed with every cere- 
mony the dignity of genertil-in-chief of the armies of the Mardthd empire. 
The next morning an extreme measure which had been delayed to the utmost 
MS carried out: the brigade under Lieutenant-Colonel Hopeton Scott moved 
frSni its lines to the Residency, also occupying the double hill of Sit^baldl. 
This movement wfCs executed only just in time, for a body of Arabs, stationed 
in a village where now stands the railway station, were only awaiting the final 
order to secure this position for themselves. Expresses were also sent to call 
up General Doveton with the second division of the Deccan army from Ber4r. 
The troops with Lieutenant-Colonel Scott were a brigade of two battalions of 
Madras Native infantry, one battalion being of the 20th, the other of the 24th, 
both much weake4ed by sickness. There were also the Resident's escort, two 
companies of flative infantpy, three troops of Bengal Native cavalry, and four 
•six-pounders manned by Europeans of, the Madras artillery. 

The hill of Sftdbaldf) standing close over the Residency, consists of two 
eminences joined by a narrow neck of ground, about 300 yards in length, of 
considerably lesser elevation than either«of^the two hills. The whole surface is 
rock, so that it was ^impossible in a short time to throw up any intrenchment. 
Of the two eminences, that to the north is tho lesser, but being within musket 
range of the principal summit, its possession Avas of vital importance, particularly , 
as on that side the suburbs of the city came close up to its base, and gave cover 
to the enemy, who throughout the 26th were seen collecting. Three hundred 
men of the 24th Regiment, under Captain Saddler, were posted on the smaller 
hill with one gun. The cavalry occupied the enclosures about tho Residency 
just below the lower hill on the west ; the remainder of the fore®, scarcely 800 
men, were posted on the larger hill. On the evening of the 26th the battle 
began by the Arabs, from tlie village already mentioned, opening fire on the 
pickets of the smaller hill. This Avas the signal for a general attaclc on the English 
positi0n. The engagement Is sted till about tAvo o'clock in the morning, when it 
slackened somewhat on the side of the Mardth^s. Several times during the night 
the Arabs had come on, sword in hand, hnd tried hard to carry the smaller hill, but 
were repulsed every time, though at «the cost of many lives to the defenders. 
Time after time, as the ranks of the 24th Regiment were thinned, help was sent 
down from the 20th, which was posted on the larger hill. Dawn of the morning* 
on the 27th November saw the English troops holding an isolated positions 
Eighteen thousandifnen, of whom nearly one-quarter were Arabs, were dravvtt fip 
against them, with thirty-six guns, all brought into position during the past nighL 
At five o'clock in the morning the few remaining men of the 24th, being 
exhausted, were withdrawn, their place being taken by the Resident's escdrfe 
■with orders to confine their defence to the summit of the smaller hill, ■which 
had by this time been somdwhat strengthened by a breastwork of bags of 
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Thus they continued to fight till nine o’clock, when the Arabs again charged 
home. Just as they gained the crest, the aocideiital explosion of a tumbrel 
caused some confusion among the defenders. The- sepoys were overpowered, 
the lesser hill lost, and Jhe gun, which fell into the e^jemy’s hands, was turned 
against the greater hill. The brigade had now lost much of their superiority 
in position ; from the nearness of the enemy and the fire of the gun on the lost 
hill, ofiicers aud men began to drop fast. Th» enemy’s cavalry and infantry 
began to close in from every side, and to prepare for a general assault. To add 
to the perplexity of the moment the Arabs broke into the huts of our troops, 
and the shrieks of their wives and children reached the ears of tho sepoys. The 
thVee troops of Bengal cavalry, together with the Madras horsepieft of the 
Resident’s escort, had been kept all this while in the enclosures around the 
Residency, Their commander, Captain Fitzgerald, ^ now formed his men outside 
the enclosures, and charged the principal body of the enemy’s horse. The 
Mar^thds did not long resist tho onset of this little band, but breaking in alj 
directions, abandoned a small battery by which they had been suppo^^d. 
Captain Fitzgerald pursued them for some distance, then reforming, charged the 
battery, took some of the guns, and brought them into the Residency in triumph. 
This success had been witnessed by all the infantfy on the hill ; and the men, 
before drooping from the fatigue of fifteen hours’, fighting, became once more 
animated. A combined attack of cavalry and infantry on tho Arabs was being 
arranged when another tumbrel on the lesser hill blew up, causing great con- 
fusion amongst the enemy. Tlie advantage was seized, and the little hill was 
in a few moments again in possessioti of our troops^ who pursued the enemy ' 
through the Arab village, and spiked two guns’boyohd it before they returned* 
to their posts. Again the Arabs were rallied, and fresh troops brought up. 
Just as they were ready to advance against the ♦hill, a well-timed charge around 
tho base of it, by a single troop of cavajry under Cornet Smith, took them in 
the flank, and finally scattered theifi. The troops from tlio hill now made a 
general advance, and cleared the ground all about. By noon the enemy’s artil- 
lery was carried away, and tho bdttle was over. The British lost 367 killed 
and wounded. Amongst tho killed was Mr. Sotheby, of the Civil Service, who 
had been in atliendance on the Resident throughout th§ ragagement. After this 
humiliating defeat, the Raj^ hastened to disavow any connection with the attack, 
and to express his regret for whaf had occurred. His -troops and guns were 
withdrawn frojn the Sltdbaldl side of the city. On the 29th Colonel Gahan’s 
detachment came in, so that tho Resident’s position became much stronger. 
Major Pitman also arrived on the 5tli December with a detachment of troops 
belonging to tHo Niz^m; and on the 12th tho light part of General Doveton’s 
division, consisting of five battalions of Native infantry, the 6th Bengal Cavalry, 
a troop of horse artillery, and two companies of the 1st Royals. The R^j4 had 
already been informed that no communication would be held with ‘him till his 
troops were disbanded. * • 

Tho Resident on the 15th December demanded tho unconditional sur- 
render of the R^j4, and the disbandment of his troops. Till four o’clock on the 
following morning was given for consideration. Dn the same afternoon all tlwi 
stores, baggage, and women were sent to the Sitdbaldi hill, under guard of the 
troops who had previously so gallantly defended that position. At dawn next 
morning the English troops took position, having their left on the Ndg Nadi, 
with the cavalry on their right in the open ground towards A njni. ^ At nine^p^clock 
A^pS S^hib surrendered, but his troops prepared#for an obstinate resistance. 
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* The ensijing battle was fought on the gfound lying between the N4g Nadf, the 
Shakardard tank, and the present southern and old Sonegdon roads, quite close 
to Ndgpdr. The Mardthds were completely routed. They lost their whole 
camp, with forty elephantu, forty-one guns in battery; and twenty-three in a 
neighbouring depot. The Mardthd chiefs who had not surrendered,' being 
deprived of A'pd Sdhib’s authority, lost all control over the scattered forces, which 
now dispersed all over the country. But in the city a large body of Arabs and 
Hindustdnis held out for special terms beyond payment of all that was due to 
them, and would not listen to the orders of A'pd Sdhib to lay down their arms. 
They w^re promised their arrears, and every inducement for marching out of 
the countiy in all security was offered to them, but without effect. Occupying 
a number of separate houses, the only approach to which was by narrow lanes, 
they maintained for some ddys a stout resistance. They did not capitulate until 
the 29th or the 30th December 181 7, when they departed with a safe-conduct 

After the reduction of the city the Hesident entered into a provisional en- 
gagement to retain A'pd Sdhib on the throne on the following conditions* — That 
'' he should cede all his territ6ries to the northward of the Narbadd, as well as 
** certain possessions on the southern bank, and all his rights in Berdr, Gdwalgarh, 
** Sirgdja, and Jashpur, in lieu of the subsidy and contingent ; that the civil and 
military afiairs of his government should bo settled and conducted by ministers 
** in the confidenofe of the British Government, acicording to thohdvice of the Resi- 
dent ; that the Rdjd with ^s family should *rcside in the palace at Ndgpdr, under 
« " the protection of the British tloops ; that the arrears of subsidy should be paid 
** up until the final transfer of the above-mentioned territories had taken place ; that 
any forts in the territory, which we might wish to occupy, should immediately be 
** given up ; that the person, whom he dej^cribed as principally resisting his orders 
** should if possible,be seized and delivere& up to the British Government ; and 
that the two hills of Sftdbaldf, with the bdzdrs and an adequate portion of land 
adjoining, should be ceded to the British Government, which should be at liberty 
“ to erect on them such military works as might be deemed necessary.” On 
these conditions A'pa Sjihib v/as permitted to return to his palase on the 9th of 
January. 

The division of General Dovetoh proceeded westward to help in taking^ the 
forts in the territory ceded by Holkar, and in the pursuit of the Peshw^. No 
sooner had General Doveton^s troops left Nagpdr than A'pd Sahib jenewed his 
intrigues, raised the Gonds, and sent secret instructions to thef Kildddrs not to 
Burrgnder the forts, which ^they were holding, to the English ; and finally he 
applied for assistance to Bdji Rdo. Even within a day's march of the capital the 
wild Gonds were burning Magardhokrd, A'mbgdon, and other villages belong- 
ing to the Bdkd Bdi, the Rdjd's political opponent. He sent messages for help to 
the Peshwd, and arranged for his own escape to Chdndd. At this time also.his 
participation in the murder of his cousin liad become known. Sir N. Jenkins now 
arrested the Rdjd, and it was determined that he should be confined for life ih 
^industdn. He was sent uiMer escort towards Allahdbdd, but on the road he 
managed to corrupt his guard, and escaped in the dross of a sepoy. He'fl^ 
to the Mahddeo hills, where he was joined by Chitd, the last of the Pindhdrl 
leaders. He ultimately escaped, tfrst to A'sirgarh and then to the Panjdb. ; , 


* Aitchisou^a Treaties, vol. Hi. pp. 109, 110. 
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On the final deposition of A S4hib a maternal grandchild of Baghoji II. was 

Raffhoii III. adopted by the* widows of his grandfather. He * 

^ * took the name of BhonsU, and was recognised as 

Mji Baghoji III. on the same terms as were granted to A'pa S^hib in 18 J 6. A 
Regency was established* at the head of which was tfie Bdkd Bdf, widow of the 
second Baghoji. She had the care of the young Baja^s person, but the Besident 
superintended and administered every department of the state through officers 
appointed by himself. In the year 1830, during the Besideiitship of the 
Honourable B. Cavendish, and four years after the departure of Sir B. Jenkins 
from the scene of his labours, the Bdjd was permitted to assume the actual 
government. The time of the Bt'yd's minority, when the country was adminis- 
tered by British officers under the Besident, is still remembered with favour by 
the people. Nothing occurred to disturb the peacp at large during the next 
seventeen years ; the country was quiet and prosperous ; and the security, 
afforded. by a firm and just rule, was a great stimulus to banking and trade. 

Jn the year a.d. 1848 an impostor named Bdghobhdrtl Gosain, pretending 
A p4 Sdhib, raised an insurrection in Berdr, but the disturbance did not extend 
to Ndgpdr. Baghoji III. died in December 1853 without a child, begotten or 
adopted. The Marquis of Dalhousic, then Governor-General, declared that the 
state of Ndgpdr had lapsed to the paramount power. This order was confirmed 
by the Court of Directors of the late East India Company and by the Crown, 
and Ndgpdr became a British province. ^ • 

It may be well hero to attempt a brief examination into tne coifiposition of , 
the government uijder the Bhonslas.* The Bhons- 
ons po 1 y. them, were military * 

chiefs, with the habits of rough soldiers, connected by blood and by constant 
familiar intercourse with all their principal officers. Descended from the class 
of cultivators, they ever favoured and# fostered that order. They were rapacious 
indeed, yet seldom cruel to the lower classes. The prinpo rCgnant was far from 
absolute, as we have seen ; the you^iger brothers held portions of the kingdom 
as appanages ; they were bound to serve the Bajd as their feudal chief, but held 
their own ind^endent courts, and had entire management of their own terri- 
tories. The near relations of the family had a voice ift*all matters of moment. 
When the great Baghoji I. came into Berdr, certain officers of state were sent 
with him, for whom he had to provide. These men, known as Darakddrs and 
•Mdhkarls, often acted as spies on him, always looking to Puna as their home, 
and working in tlie interests of the Peshwfi. Next in degree to the members 
of the reigning^ family and their immediate connections among the M^nkarls 
came the civil and military functionaries. Of these the Dlw4n was at the head of 
all departments of the state, the Farnavls was the aonountant, the Wardr PAdyd 
(originally an officer under the Goods) w|s keeper of the Ldgwin Becords,” 
which showed the actual state of cultivation, occupancy, and rents of land. This 
Would be a very important office in a state where the land assessments were 
annual. The* Chitnavls was the chief Secretary, and the Munshi was Secretary 
for Foreign affairs, while the Sikkanavis was keeper of the great seal. These 
offices were considered hereditary; where the person inheriting office was unfi^-*.* 
the department was managed by deputy, but a portion of th#'emoluments went 
to the support of the hereditary office-bearer. The principal military officers 
were the Sardaftar or Controller of army estates, the Mir Bakhshi or Payipaster 
Creueral, the Pdgdnavis or Controller of the body guard, and a similar officer 
for the artillery. The Sdbadirs of provinces held military and civil coto^imd 
40 CPG 
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within their respective local jurisdictions. These officers were for the most part 
paid byj^irs, or by othengrants- of land on exceptionally favourable *terms. 
There were no separate officers employed exclusively in the judicial or police 
departments. Important suits of a civil nature and heinous crimes were decided 
by the Rdjd himself, or sometimes by panchdyats in open darbdr. Petty affairs 
were settled by the revenue officers in the districts, and by specially-appointed 
courts in the city. c 

Of the success of the Mardth4 administration, we may say that from their 
3 i first arrival up to a.d.»‘1792 the country was on 

the whole prosperous. At that time the revenue 
and the area of cultivation had reached their maximum, but thenceforward 
they commenced to deteriorate from misrule and oppressive assessment. When 
Berdr and Cuttack were losU to Raghoji II. he would not reduce his army and 
expenditure in proportion to his lessened revenue. In the districts near 
^dgpdr many petty and hitherto unheard-of taxes were imposed, and a system 
orTaking '‘nazars^^ resorted to. In more remote districts large tracts were 
given in jdgfr to military leaders for the support of their troops. Added to 
these causes for retrogression, the country was being overrun year after year by 
*ihe Pindhdrfs, and this retrogression, it may be remarked, occurred simulta- 
neously with, and in spite of, a great immigration from Kast Berdr. The short 
reign of A pd Sdhib was marked by still greater exaction than had prevailed 
under Raghoji II.; land fell out of cultivation, and patel or ryot alike was 
involved in debt, from which he was only able to extricate himself during the 
wise rule of Sir Richard Jpcikins. It is remarkable that between a.d. 1820 and 
• 1825 the total area of cultivation had increased twelve per cent. In their lives 
the people generally seem ever to have been quiet, abstemious, and temperate; 
and the women, even of the highest closes, enjoyed much more personal freedom 
than is common in most parts of India. Their habits were simple, their 
njanners boorish. They were capital colonists and farmers. There seems never 
to have been any large permanent military population, looking to the sword as 
their inheritance. The cavalry was mostly raised in the Puna country. The 
Sikhddrs who took service here never regarded Ndgpur as their home. The 
clouds of Mardthd horsemen,” of whom we often read, never could have applied 
to the Ndgpdr indigenous armies. On the whole it seems certain that the earlier 
Bhonslds, rapacious as *they were as regards tie territory of their neighbours, werd 
not addicted to oppression at home. On the other hand, from the second . 
R^hojl's time the Pindhdri incursions and oppressive taxation caused much 
sufering amongst the peaceful inhabitants. Among all'tho native rulers and 
chiefs of whom mention has been made in these pages, there are four names 
still fiherished in the district, for having made the welfare of the people the chief 
aim of their lives — first tho Gond, Bakht Buland; then the Mardthd, Rdjd Jdnoj(, 

** the settler of what his father only conquered,” with his soldierly general 
and able civil officer, Raghoji Kardndyd, who was " like a father to the people 


committed to his charge lastly, the good widow of Raghoji II., the Bdkd ijn*# 
who throughout her long and useful life was as much distinguished as the 
wotectress of her own people, as by her steady support of the English, and of 
the cause of order ^nd good government. 

From 1853 till 1861 the dominions of the late Rdjd were administered 
a commission of officers, at whose head 
Commissioner of the « kgpdr prorinoe.” ' 
even .course of affairs in that period was broken only by the local 
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connected with the great Mutiny and disturbances of 1857-58. It has never 
been discovered that any special communications frQia other quarters hM been 
received, previous to the outbreak of the Bengal army, by those parties in 
Nigp^^^> which about thg very beginning of the Mutjny became more or less 
disturbed. The ** chapdtis ” had indeed been circulated, but hero, as in other 
parts of India, their import was certainly not understood by the bulk of the 
people, amongst whom they hiiled to attract any particular attention. There 
was noticed, however, about the end of April, on the part of some of the leading 
Mohammadans of the city, unwonted opposition to the orders of G overnment 
on the subject of extra-mural sepulture. This opposition was met by decisive 
action ; intra-mural sepulture was prohibited, and the order was obeyed, but not 
without covert hints that the time for issue of orders by any British Government 
was not far from its close. The behaviour of the Musalm^ns was from this time 
carefully watched. At the beginning of May 1857 Mr. Plowden was commis- 
sioner of the Ndgpiir province; the oflScer in charge of the district was Mr. 
Ellis,* of the Madras Civil Service ; his Assistant Commissioner was Mr. Boss*. ' 
The troops stationed at Ndgpdr belonged to the Nagpdr irregular force, and they 
consisted of a regiment of irregular cavalry, mostly composed of Mohammadans, 
and many of them connected by relationship with the Mohammadans of Ndgpdr/i 
a battery of light field artillery, and the IstEegiment of Irregular Infantry, who 
were mostly Hindustanis. The cantonment of Kdmthi was garrisoned by 
Madras troops, consisting of two European batteries of artillery, one regiment of 
Native cavalry, and two regiments of Native infantry. 


Intelligence of the calamities at Meerut and Doflii arrived at Ndgpdr before ^ 

Mutin of 1857 seems that immediately^ 

^ ’ after this a scheme for rising was concocted in the 

lines of the irregular cavalry, in conjunttion with the Musalmdns of the city. 
Secret nightly meetings in the city had been discovered by Mr. Ellis ; and the 
Scotch Church Missionaries, who had schools and some influence in the city. 


had given warning that the public *mind was much disturbed. The rising was 
fixed for the night of the 13th of June, when the ascent of a fire-balloon from 
the city was tothave given the signal to the cavalry. But just before, probably 
to allay suspicion, the cavalry had formally volunteered for service, and had 
asked to be led against the mutineertf in Upper India. On Ahe 13th one squadron 
of jihe regiment received orders to march towards Seoni as part of a force 
moving to the* north from Kdmthf. This was just a few hours before the time 
fixed, and it took them by surprise. A»daf4ddr by name Ddiid Kh^n was 
deputed to the^ infantry lines to rouse the regiment to action. Dddd Kh^n 
was at once seized and confined by the first man whom he addressed. Mr. 
Ellis and Mr. Boss, as soon as they had been maHe aware, through informa- 
tion communicated by one Pdran Singh, the jail ddrogha, of certain suspicious 
movements in the cavalry lines, at once communicated personally with Captain 
Wood, second in command of the cavalry. At Captain Wood^s house it was 
discovered that the regiment were saddling their horses. It was npw past 
ten o'clock at night, and by this time the alarm was general. Mr. Ellis sent 
the ladies of the station for safety to Kdmthl ; and troops were summoned fronoa^ 
that place. Meantime the arsenal had been cared for by h&jor Bell, commis- 
sary of ordnance. Loaded cannon were brought up to command the entrance 
and approaches, while a small detachment cf£ Madras sepoys proceeded io the 


Mr. R. S. Ellis, C.B., the present Chief Secretary to th» Government of Madra*. 
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Slt^baldi hill, and got all the guns in position. The behaviour of these 
such as to remove any anxiety as to the Madras troops having been -tampebd 
with. But at this juncture, until the arrival of troops from K^mthl, everything 
depended on the temper of the irregular infantry and arjiillery . The oflScer com- 
manding the infantry was prostrate from wounds received from a tiger j the only 
other officprlof the regiment was away from the station. Accordingly Jjieute* 
nant Cumberlege, the Commissioner’s personal assistant, who had previously 
been with this regiment, proceeded to their lines, arid took temporary commana.; 
He found that the regimoiit had Mien in of their qwn accord on their parade- 
ground, most ready and willing to oxecuto any orders. The battery of artillery, 
commanded by Captain Playfair, evinced a spirit equally good. Having made 
sure of these portions of the troops, Mr. Ellis now went down to the city. 
Everything was found perfectly tranquil. The conspirators must have become 
aware that the authorities were on the alert, that their co-operators in the cavalry 
had failed to get the infiintry to join, and were now hesitating. The fire-balloon 
Wa» never sent up. 

The cavalry, ‘when they heard of the fate of their emissary, seem to have lost 
all heart. They unsaddled their horses and remained quiet. Subsequently they 
Vere turned out on foot without their arms, the infantry and the artillery being 
drawn up in position fronting and flanking them. It was in vain that efforts 
were made to induce them to name the ring-leaders, or those who had been 
saddling thdir horses. The dafdddr who had been seized in the infantry lines 
was tried by court-martial on the next day, and condemned to death. The 
behaviour of the native qfficerS of the cavalry had been closely watched by 
r Mr. Ellis. The senior risSldi1r,*the '' wurdee major,” and a kot dafdddr” were 
arrested. Within a few days, chiefly through the instrumentality of a native 
gentleman, Tafazul Husen Kh^n, whoso loyalty had been throughout conspi- 
cuous, complete evidence was broughf forward, by means of which these three, 
together with another lisdldar and a jabiadar, were convicted. They were 
hanged from the ramparts of tho fort overlooking the city. Also from among 
the Musalraans of the city two persons were’executed, viz. the Nawdb Kddar All 
j^dn and Vildyat Midn, both men of high family and position. The bulk of the 
trieasuro was now removed for security to the fort on the XJppe* Sitdbaldi hill, 
into which, and tho arsenal situated at its foot, a supply of provisions for three 
months was speedily ’bhrown. On the 24t‘ii Juno the cavalry were disarmed. 
Their arms and accoutrements were removed to the arsenal. The^men were Igept 
till November under surveillance in their own lines. In November they were 
again armed, and employed towardps Sambalpflr, where they performed their 
duties well. Besides this there was no actual disturbance within the district 
of N^gpilr. In the cavalrjr there had been one squadron composed almost 
entirely of Mardthds, and these seem to have been implicated just as much as the 
Mttsalmdns, for amongst a number* of officers and men expelled from the 
regiment were one Marathd risdlddr^ one ndib risdlddr, and two troopers* 
The vast majority of tho population having hitherto remained quiescent, 
the fidelity of the Madras force at Kdmthi being now placed beyond question, 
the local crisis was passed. For the skill, the forethought,. the judment, 

^e resolution with which affairs were managed in tho city up to tne time iOf i 
tho crisis, for the discovery of the meetings, for tho subsequent watch put 
the conspirators, and for the promptitude with which punishment fell 
chief offenders, no small meed of praise is due to Mr. Ellis and to his coadj*#** 
Mr. Boss. And it ought not to be forgotten that here again the aged prince^ 
B4k^ Bdl brought all hei; influence to bear on the side of the authorities lA 
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dealing with the doubtfully-inclined Mardthds connected with the late reigning 
faihily, when the Southern Mardthd Country was »much disturbed, and waa 
looking to Ndgpdr as to a beacon, — when, too, the turbulent subjects in the 
north of the Nizdm^s territory would hardly have remained quiet had there been 
any serious difficulty at Ndgpdr. ' 

The course of events after the year 1857 does not find its place here, except 
to mention that the necessity for guarding agaiiist any irruption into the Ndgpdr 
province by the ubiquitous Tdtid Topid, who had at the close of the year 1858 
crossed the Narbadd„.eastf of Hoshangdbdd, was met by sending out to the 
banks of the Wardhd river from Kdmthf a column consisting of one troop of 
European horse artillery, the 7th Madras Cavalry, and the 26th Madras Native 
Infantry, under Colonel Osborne, with Mr. lloss as civil officer; while Major 
Henry Shakespear, with a body of irregular cavalry^, accompanied by Lieutenant 
Cumberlege in a civil capacity, proceeded to the Ch^ndwdra district. The 
effect of those dispositions was that Tdthl Topid, who had penetrated as far as, 
and burnt Multdi, in the Betdl district, was turned off in an easterly direcrioh, 
when he was met by a column from Amrdoti under Brigadfer Hill, defeated, 
and again driven northwards. It remains only to add that in the year 1861 
the Ndgpilr Provinco^^ was amalgamated with "the provinces known as thci 
Sdgar and Narbadd Territories,^^ the whole forming the present Central 
Provinces,^^ with the head-quarters of tho administration at Ndgpdr, 

The method of revenue, general, and judicial administration will be 
SECTION III.— Adminis- noticed very briefly, as it is precisely the same as 

TRATioN.— District staff. in other districts ielon^ing to thos(?and to other 

provinces in India, governed under what is termed the non-regulation system, 
'ihe Deputy Commissioner, or head executive and administrative officer in 
the district, is collector of the general reVenue in all its branches, the head civil 
judge, and the chief magistrate. is charged also with general control over 
the police, with the superintendence of public instruction, with the collection and 
expenditure of local funds, with the construction of local public works, and with 
other general and miscellaneous duties which it is needless here to mention. 
To assist him in his revenue, judicial, and miscellaneous duties, the Deputy Coift- 
missioner of Ndgpdr has generally four Assistant, or TliXtra-Assistant Commis- 
sioners, who are assistant or deputy Gollectors, assistant magistrates, and assistant 
ci^l judges. At the head-quarters of each of tho four subdivisions or tahsils * 
is a TahsilddrI who is in his turn sub-collector, and subordinate magistrate, and 
civil judges Sometimes the iiaib-tahsildfn*, or deputy sub-collector, has juris- 
diction in petty civil suits. At Kdmthi is a Cantonment Magistrate, who is sub- 
ordinate to the Deputy Commissioner in judicial matters. There are thus nine 
stipendiary magistrates' courts subordinate to the Deputy Commissioner, besides 
fifteen non-stipendiary courts presided Qver by honorary magistrates. These 
native gentlemen answer in some respects to justices of tho peace in England. 
They decide a considerable number of “cases. The Deputy Commissioner, the 
Cautonment*Magistrate of Kdmthl, and generally two of the Assistant Commis- 
sioners, are also justices of the peace, with jurisdiction to try and punish European 
offenders in petty cases, and to commit for felonies to the High Courls at Bombapag 
The civil judicial courts are at present ten in number, and affe presided over by 
right of tne above-named officers in their capacity as civil judges, by a Small 
Cause Court Judge, and by a Sub-Collectori • 


• The four subdiviiiont are N&gpdr, Umrer, and Kdtol. 
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The civil and criminal courts of tlie Deputy Commissioner and the Assistant 
Commissioners ordinarily sit at the head-quarters of the district— Sftdbaldl, a 
suburb of Ndgpdr. The Ndgpdr court of small causes, and civil and criminal 
courts of the Tahsilddr of Ndjgpdr, sit in the city of Nd^pdr. The Cantonment 
Magistrate of Kdmthi holds his civil and criminal courts in the Cantonment, 
Of the honorary magistrates, thirteen hold their courts at Ndgpdr, one.at 
Kdmthi, and one in Mohpd. Th^ Divisional Commissioner's court is held at Tdklf, 
another suburb of Ndgpdr. On the civil side it is an appellate court only. 
On the criminal side it is a sessions court, with powers up to fourteen years' 
imprisonment and transportation for life, and is competent also to pass sentence 
of death, subject to confirmation by the court of the Judicis,! Commissioner of 
the provinces. The whole of the district administration, whether in ’ the 
revenue, judicial, or miscellaneous departments, is subject to the general super- 
vision and control of the Divisional Commissioner, who superintends, besides 
this district, the four neighbouring districts of Bhanddra, Wardhd, Chdndd, and 
•^Bdl^ghdt. 

The constabulary force consists of two distinct bodies — the district policd, 
and the town police. The former aro paid from the general revenues, and are 
available for service througho*ut the Central Provinces ; the latter are paid from 
the municipal funds of the towns in which they are stationed, and theoretically 
their duties are confined to that town alone. The district superintendent of 
police (always an English officer, who ordinarily has under him a European 
assistant) is at the head of the whole force. 


" The Government revenMes are derived from the land tax ; the income tax; 
' T • 1 th*e excise on spirits, opium, and drugs : stamps ; 

Imperial revenue. ^dndhrf and a few miscellaneous 

petty taxes. The land revenue demand for the year 1868-69 was Rs. 7,98,476. 
This branch of revenue will remain fixed ^t the same, or almost at the same. 


annual amount until the close of the present settlement. The excise revenue in 
the year 1868-69 amounted to Rs. 1,91,848. It is levied according to the 
central distillery system, which consists in the prescription of certain places in 
which alone spirits may be manufactured, and the payment of a fixed duty on their 
removal by licensed vendors ; and the tendency is to diminish consumption, but 
to prevent any large fiscal loss, by the higher duty levied on the diminished 
amount manufactured. The revenue realised on opium and drugs is obtained 
chiefly by leasing out monopolies of right to sell by retail, and* in some snSall 
part % fees levied on the cultivation of the poppy. The total revenue from 
this source for 1868-69 was Rs. 40,945. From the stamp reveipie of 1868-69, 
realised under the rules of the Stamp Act (Act X. of 1862), was obtain^ 
the ttum of Rs*. 1,66,644. eThe increase in this branch depends on the 
increase in commercial transactions and litigation, and on the efficiency of 
the arrangements for the detection and punishment of offences against the 
stamp laws. • 


The unreserved forests and waste lands of the district are for the most part 
let out on usufruct leases, and thus afford a considerable amount of revenue. 
^^he system has been introduced of leasing out the right to collect or levy dues 
on minor forest pf%duce only, viz. grass, mhowa and forest fruits, gums, firi^ 
wood, and the like, the district authorities reserving the right to duty on 
timben excepting firewood. The aifea from which this revenue is produced wm 
annually diminiSi as the plots are disposed of under existing waste land 
clearance lease rules. Theje rules permit the sale in freehold of all waste UsudK 
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at a minimum price of Rs. 2-8-0 per acre, and provide for their disposal on long 
lea^s, conditional on final clearance and reclamation. But it is hardly necessary 
to say that any loss thus effected in annual revenue will be more than counter- 
balanced by the proceeds of sale in the one case, and by the additional area 
ultimately brought under assessment in the other. * The forest revenues of 
1868-69 amounted to Rs. 19,274. 

The p^ndhrl is a tax peculiar to this part of the country, and has the 
sanction of long usage. It was levied under the Mardthiis nominally on all 
non-agriculturists, and was calculated on the ostensible means of each rate- 
payer. It has generafly been considered to partake of the nature of a house 
tax ; but without doubt there used to be many non-agricultural householders 
specially and somewhat arbitrarily exempted; nor was much care taken to 
equalise its incidence so as to distribute it equitably*over the rate-paying popu- 
lation. The tax, however, is one to which the people are accustomed, and not 
indisposed. It provides, moreover, a legitimate means of making the non-agri- 
cultural classes pay their fair share towards the expenses of the state. The 
assessment lists have recently been revised ; an improvement has been made by 
exempting many of the poorer classes ; while the result on the whole has been 
a large increase in revenue. Act XIV. of 186 7’ has now placed this tax on a 
firm basis. This impost yielded Rs. 53,305 in 1868-69. 

The income tax reimposed in the current year 1869-70, on incomes exceed- 
ing Rs. 500 per annum, will yield about Rs. 73,360. 

The revenue under the heading miscellaneous i^ iftiimportant. It consists 
of royalties on certain quarries, oil-mills, fisheries, and the like, "l^ere remains 
under general revenues only salt tax. This is levied not under district arrange- 
ments, but by a special department (the customs): The duty is three rupees per 
maund of 82 lbs. . * 


The local revenues, or the funds spent in the distinct, arise from th( 

- , road, school, and post cesses ; from the nazdl an 

oca revenue. funds; and from octroi. The road and 

school cesses are paid by the landholders, and are calculated at the rate of two 
per cent respectively on the full assessment rate (kdihil jamd) of each estate. 
The revenue in 1868-69 under these two heads was Rev 31,940, or for each 
Rs. 15,970. The proceeds are applied to thef purposes which their denominations 
imjJort — the first to the repair and construction of local roads, tho latter to the 
maintenance of rural schools. The formey, since the year 1866-67, has been 
augmented ty large grants from the municipal funds of the towns most benefited 
by the construction of local lines and railway feeders ; the latter forms only a 
part of the educational funds, — the remainder acci*aing partly from othei^ocal 
sources, such as grants from municipal fupds and voluntary contributions, and 
partly from state grants-in-aid. Similarly the d^ or postal cess, imposed for 
local postal service, is a tax on the proprietors of land. The rate is one-half per 
cent on the full assessment of each estate. The funds realised under this head 
are not spent exclusively, in the district. The realisations from every district in 
the province are lumped together, and an allotment up to the amount of its owi?j 
actual requirements is then made to each district. The amount raised under 
this head during the year 1868-69 was Rs. 8,992. 


The nazdl consists of the genual proceeds of rent, farm usufruct profttS) or 
sale of buildings, lands, orchards, gardens, and other real property belon^ng 
to Government, and not subjected to assessment o{ land revenue. This is « 
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very imporfcant heading of local revenue. The proceeds are spent in keeping 
the different Grovernment buildings and gardens in good order and, repair, in 
defrayment of charges for model farms, purchase of improveji" agi;i<mltural 
implements, breeding live-stock, in horticulture, arboriculture, expenments*with 
foreign cotton and cereals', and in other matters intended to promote the good of 
the people, and the general advancement of the district in agricultural and^ com- 
mercial prosperity. Rs. 7,050 ivere realised from this source in the year 1868-69. 
The ferry fund, as its name imports, consists of the proceeds of fees levied at 
ferries, or from the annual sale of ferry contracts. It is supplemented by the 
profits of pounds and other minor headings, and is expended in purchase and 
repair of boats, improvement of ghdts or approaches to rivers, and such like 
matters. The proceeds in 1868-69 amounted to Rs. 12,650. The most im- 
portant of the local revenues! is the octroi. This tax is now levied in twolity-aix 
towns. The administration of these funds (after the deduction of cost of 
town police) is entrusted to the different municipal committees. The right to 
** collect octroi is let out in annual contracts, separately for each town. The tax 
is one to which , the people have long been accustomed during the Mardthd 
government under the name of sdir.^^ Generally it is paid with the utmost 
contentment, and is certainly iJie'form of local tax most suitable to the inhabitants 
of this part of India. The Mar^thd " sdir” was in reality more a transit than 
an octroi duty. But pains have been taken to re- constitute it on a proper 
basis, and now no imports but those intended for actual local sale or consump- 
tion are subjected to duty. This branch of local revenue is the main source from 
which funds have been derived to carry out the extensive municipal improve- 
^ ments, which*havo been gding forward for the last few years. The impost is 
regulated so as to fall lightly, except on certain articles, and the schedules have 
lately been revised so as to make the burden lighter than ever. ’ The octroi 
funds of the municipal towns in 1866-67 reached the large sum of Rs. 8,07,050, 
of which Rs. 52,489 were set apart for T^akch and ward, Rs. 33,349 for grants- 
in-aid to district road fund, and the remainder spent in municipal improve- 
ments. This income has, however, been miu^h diminished by the recent reduc- 
tion of rates, and will fall still lower after the present year (1869-70) when, 
under the orders of the Government of India, octroi will cease op all but a few 
selected articles. 

The following table will show the receipts of revenue under the different 
heads, imperial and local, for four years : — 


Proceeds in Rupees. 


Description of Revenue. 

1865-66. 

1866-67. 

1867-66. 

1868-69.* 

•u « 

Imperial, 

T>and revenue 

8,01)247 

2,00,797 

23,fe28 

1,13,228 

16,417 

70,833 

5,979 

7,96,941 

2,29,888 

25,016 

1,23,366 

14,000 

83,307 

2,935 

*4,34,820 

2,15,063 

43,309^ 

1,50,909 

20,906 

89,352 

3,171 

7,98,476 

1,91,848 

40,945 

1,66,644 

19,274 

63,305 

2,720 

PJxcise 

Opium and other drugs 

Forests 

**"^4ndhri 

Miscellaneous petty taxes 

Total Imperial 

12,'S2,329 

12,75,453 

9,57,630 

12,73,212 


•^^The apparent diminution of receipts under this head arises from an alteration of the ^ 

of aeeonnt. « 
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Description 'of Revenue. 

1865-(ii5. 

Proceeds i 

I8e0-G7. i 

1 Rupees, 

18(;7-G8. 

1868-69. 

Local. » 

Road cess * 

17,714 

• 

11-7 r o ^ 

1 4 jOoO 

8,090 

15,970 

Perry fund 

5,152 

8,120 

13,000 

12,050 

Nazill 

5,857 

8,8m) 

13,000 

7,050 

School cess 

17,714 

17,535 

8,090 

2,174 

15,970 

Postal cess 

3,720 

4,480 

3,992 

Octroi 

2,99,375 

3,07,050 

2,93,323 

3,02,7S')0 

Total Local 

3,49,538 

3,03,551 

3,38,889 

3,58,392 

Grand Total 

15,81,807 

10,39,004 

12,!)C,4I9 

K), 31,601. 


SKCTION IV.— Population. 'I’lio totjvl |)opiilatiV)n.a,s»a«certainocl by the ccTisiis 

('lassificatioii. takori in Novel nbcd* 18?)b iiiay be eln^scd tliiis — 


1 . 

2 . 

8 . 

4. 

o. 


Ihiropcans and Eurasians 

2,402 

^2H 

1 1 i n d il s 0 P all cl ; isses 


iVfusahnans 

•. 27,371 

(londs and other aboiiginal tribes 

30,098 


Total ()84,T2I* 


Tlio population rate is 172 toUlie square mile. Wlion it is consiclereil that 
1,8 il square utiles of the district are uncultivated, this rate will not appear very 
low for this part of India. 

• • 

• The Hindu*tribes arc as follows ; — • 


1. Bnihmans ? 20,597 ^ 

2. Kujputs ^ 3,458 

8. Marjithus, Kuubls, and cognate Maratha tribes... 177,183 

4. Pardcsis, Tells, M^lls, Ahlrs,*Pardhans, and Barals 1 00,483 

5. Vidiirs (mostly) illegitimato descendants of 

Brahmans 5,094 


Carried over ^ 318,815 


41 CPG 


Including the military force at Kamthi. 
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Broiiglit fonvard J^8;815 

(). Iknius/Poiiw^rs^ Halwalsj and KaMls . ITCH'S , 

7. Gosdins -6,203 

8. Kansiirs, SIpfs, Sonars, Giiraos, Boldurs, Barliafs, 

Koslitfs, Dhobis, Kl/itiks, Nafs, Bliois, 

mars, Banjaras, iMadrassco castes, Bharatyas, 

and liangai^ ^ 118,019 

9. Ou teas tcvs, coiisis ting of Dhers, Clianiars,Maiigs, ' 

and Bhangfs $ 11 4,407 '' 


Total 573,562 » 


The tribes described as “ G oik I or other aboriginal tribes’^ consist* almost 
•entirely of Gonds, with a very fow Kurkds and Bhlls (mostly cnltivatgrs) . 

Tlio Musalradns, divided iindca- tli(5 enstomary great divisions, are as 
follows : — • 


Slieklis 

Saijads 

Moglials 

Bathuus 


14,888 

5,892 

888 

6,758 


Total 27,371 


Under the Shekli class are included all Mus.ilmaus whoso tribe docs not come 
distinctly under any one of the other thn'o classes. The iMiisalniuns arc thus 
to the Hindds and Gonds as one to twenty-one. 


A very brief accounj:,of the order of lime in Avhich the differefit casttis settled 
T. , - ^ in Tno district rnav not bo out of ])la.ee. In Baklit 

Dateof settlcnent, tinio^AJ). 1700) tlio bulk of tbo popula- 

tion was iiiidonbtodly Gond; but during bi.s reign, and possibly to^a sliglit cxtoii|. 
before it, there had s('t in an iniinigratioii of Bralnnans n,nd Kunbis from Berdr 
and the West, and of Musa 1 mans and J*l indds of all castes from Hindusblu. Bakht 
Bulandhs visits to Delhi had shown him the sn})eriority of foreigners over ‘his 
subjcj^ts ill all branches of , industry. Ho encouraged foreigners to settle by: 
granting them imredcemf'd, or partially redeemed, tracts on v(?ry favourable; 
terms, and furthermore attracted theta to his own military and administrative 
services by large grants. These pcrsojis again induced numbers of their fellow- 
countrymen to settle as cultivators; and so, long before the arrival of the first 
Eaghoji, -tho wild original tribes (never probably more than sparsely distributed 
over the face of the country) had begun to recode before the more skilful aud 
"Superior settlers. Yet the great influx of tho Brdhmans, Mardthus, Kunbfe/ 
Koshtls, and Dhers doubtless did not commence until the usurpation of tlie 
Gond sovereignty by Kaghoji in a.d. 1743, when Bnrhdn Shdh, Bakht Bulan2% 
descendant, was deposed. Before these tribes the Gonds gradually receded into 
tho mountain tracts, leaving most of the cultivated and culturable tracts in tb^ 
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hantls of tlie new comers. The Gronds ai’o now as one to eighteen of the strictly 
Jlindd population. Tlie Musalmdns have come from all directions — some from 
.-^the Delhi country, some from Berar and the West/ but probably tho greatest 
number from the Nizdm\s dominions in tho soiitli. Only a very few trace their 
ancestry in these parts far back as tho time of JkiAcht Biiland. By far, v the 
greater portion came with, and after, the Marutluls. 


The language of tho bulk of tho population is Marathi; but Urdu (exc(:?ptmg 
1 1- • amongst the women) is generally understood. Tho 

anguagcani rt i^,ion. ^ language of the country -people is not pure Manlthi, 
but a fiatow consisting of an ungrammatical mixture of* the t wo languages. M'hcro 
is nothing in tho religion or in the customs of either Hindus or Miisaluians espe- 
(•ially pecufiar to tins part of the country. The Br’uhrnaiis profess to worsliip 
IJratou, Vishnu, and Siva equally. It is probable,.ho^v(‘ver, tliat Siva is most 
' Avorshi|)pod. Tho Manitlius, Knnbis, Koshtis, and oven the onte:isto Dhors (tho 
classes forming the groat bulk of the populati on), almost exelusively worship 
Siva, undei’ the appellation of Maliadova. The hiarwuris art; luany of iliem Jftins, ’ 
vymrshippcfis of i^irsvauath. 


'.(ho agi'icnltural classes art; chiefly Kunbis, Mju’uf has, F{ir(l(;sis^ Ttdis, Lodliis, 

„ . , ^ Miilis, Barais, and iMnlhtiiis. Tht; best, as well as 

^ most numerons, art; without (lonl)t tho .Kunbis. 

They aro simple, frugal, arid gcnuerally honest in their dealings with each other. 
In general iudnstry, in capability for* sustained labour, {ind in agi’icMiltural skill, 
tlu-y will botir no (.’oinparisou with flu; Jats and otlier good c;u]livators of Upjier 
India; but still they may bo regnrdetUas the bacWiouo of the gonntry. Tho 
jjidhiiians i'ollow^ many different professions. ’Tht.y aro prit'sts, shopkeepers, » 


grain.-s(;llers, bankers, st.'rvtints, writers, and a few of them soldit'rs. Their 
manners ai’o more rude anti honu'ly thap thosd of tlitdr kindred in Hindiistfln. 
Tli(;y art; o[‘t(;u fair scliolars and efficient juiblic servants. Tho most impor- 
l:i!i.t of the industrial, but non-agricultiiral, classt;s aro tho Jvoshtis and Dhers, 
TIu'se nro tlio weayers and spinners of tht; country, tiro manufacturers of tho 
diifereiit? fabrics of clotli wliieh the district has for niany years past so largely 
produced. 'The Gonds now form a very unimportant section of tlie peoplt;, and 
any dt;tailed oxTimination into their •r(;ligi on and habits Wiould be out of place here. 
'Ihoy still preserve in some tiegrt'o tl^ie rudt; ftirms of their old religion, the chief 
objeeh of their wtir-ffilp being Blilmsen, who,is represt;ntetJ Tiy a piece of iron fixed 
in A stone or in a tree. But many of them haVe bt'takeii tlmmselvcs to tho 
worsliip of Mahatleva, and most of thc;m have adopted more or less of tho 
Hindu religious observances. Among the Moliammadans there is nothing 
specially peculiar to this part of the countiy. 'fhey engage in every sort of 
occupation — farming, trading, service, and the I'Jvo. ]\Iost of tho BriJjmans 
and the trading and the artisan classes take two meals a d^ — one in the 
niorning, and the other in the eveninj^. Field labourers take three — one 
in the early morning^ one at midday, o^id the third after sunset. All classes, 
except Brdhmans, Miirwiirfs, and a few others, eat animal food when they can 
atford it. All the Mariltha tribes eat fowls and eggs — tho food held in so much 
abhorrence by all the higher castes in Hindustdn. With the same exceptions, 
viz. tho Brahmans, Mdrw^ris, and a few others, all the peopilo use spirituous 
liquor distilled from the fruit of the mhowa tree. The Afarfith^s and Kunbis 
indeed profess not •to drink, but in priv^^te almost all do consume spirits. 
Generally, however, the people dj’ink in moderation, and the use of spirits Appears 
to have no bad effect on them. But two castes — the Dhers and the Gonds — 
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are notable exceptions to this rule of moderation. Many of these are habitual 
dninkards. The mass of the people are orderly and well-disposed. They are 
quiet;, peaceable, and without much physical courage; they are rather .simple 
than crafty ; their manners, if we exce]3t the Braluuans, are i*ude and unpolished. 
They are neither tread leuoiis, vindictive, nor cruel. Tliey are kind to their 
relations and to their womcm, who are allowed a hirgo amount of liberty, 
dealousy is ran?, not perhaps because of any great amount of chastity amongst 
their women, but more because the geiu'ral standard of conjugal fidelity is low. 
They have little of that cringing servility, to superiors seen in many parts of 
India. ATuongst eaeli olliei* they are usiailly triitliH.il and straight forward, but 
when they disagree and have to bring forward their disputes in the courts, they 
are often regardless of truth. The Brahinans, Marwaris, ihinias, and other classes, 
who are either wliolly or partly ti'aders or baidvers, ari; iritdligeut and generally 
trustworthy. They artj quuh to (‘liter into uudertakings of enterprise, anil 
to adopt any modern iinprovi'nient likely in the end to be servkmlde to tlicii]- 
. selves. Hie agrieiiltnral classv‘s are for the most part honest, stolid, pathetic, 
and 'naturally averse to innovation of any kind, lleiuons erimc'S are rare, as will 
be seen from tlic^ felluwiiig table fur direct years 


• Crimes. 

jS’umher of Crimes. perpe- 
trated durinji; 

Po])ulatiuii 

Nnmlicr of 
Cases of (.’rime 
to e.ach 100,()U0 
souls in 18(58. 


m7- 

18(J8. 

Murders 

Ii 

5 

0 


•0 

Oases of culpable homicide 

7 , 

. 1 

0 

1 I? 

•0 

Dacoity 

2 

• 4 

8 

CO 

•5 

llobbery’ 

() 

4 

8 

CO 

o 

*5 

Thefts 

1,009 

748 

GOI 


108‘2 


Of late the condition of the agrieultural classes has been steadil y improving. 

Sodul rc'sUtin.i? troin tbo 

tlfu'fcy years sdtiement, the last few years hive 
brought witli tlieiii llio grc‘atly enhanced demand for cotton for the English 
market, and the flow (jfa sb'ady exportation of grain and cereals to tear and the 
West; and these condilions have lieeii accompanied by increased means of tranSit 
and Q^portation by road amj rail. Large tracts of country hitherto growing 
edible grain ha*re been brought under cotton cultivation ; and of the grain grown, 
the ryot or farmer, alti'r^ hy sftffieient for his own or for local supply^ 

proceeds to sell the remainder for exportation towards the ‘West. The country, 
thus drained of its edible grain, lias bad in a largo measure to look for its supplies to 
districts ©n the East and North, f rom wliich a sti'ady tide (^f iinportation has set in. 
The result has been that though the prieij of food and the general expenses of 
“living have nearly trebled, tlio agriculturists, having found markets so profitable 
for the disposal of fiieir produce, are mnv in a condition of hitherto unexampled 
prosperity. They have for the most part been able to dispense with the money- 
lenders altogether, and have indeed, many of them, saved a considerable amount m 
cash, which, it is to be feared, they still prefer to hoard, instead of expending it 
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on improved stock or instruments of tillage, or in the gratification of secondary 
wants. Improved farming stock, and indulgence in the gratification of hitherto 
uiikuotvn luxuries, will no doubt follow; it is after all only a question of time. 
Hut at present the possession of a surplus of cash suggests to the ryot but little 
jjeyoiid the treasuring of rupees, or the purchase ol* *rnauients for his wife and 
family. As regards the non-agricultural portion of the people, tht'y too are on 
the whole better off than they used to be, thoiigh their share in the inci’eased 
prosperity is but small when compared to that of the agriculturists. 'J'ho increase 
in the wages of labour, if it has not overstepped, has at least kc'pt pace with the 
]-ise in the prices of food ; a\id the demand for labour, esj^^iccially fur the lower 
classc’S of skilhnl labour, has largely increased. Most of the artisans and 
lalionrers are well fed, well lodged, and sullicicntly clad. Of real indigence thercj 
is little or none. 

d'he total number of towns and hashas containing abovfi 2,000 inhabitants 
is thirty-five, a.nd the aggregate nunil)er of their in- 

Tojjus and villages. is li 15,85 1. tlic total number of vilkgcs ’ 

anil liamlots containing a population below 2,000 is 2,19o. , . 

Tli(? size, population, and importance of the large towns, wlien compart'd to 
the total district pt)])ulation and art'a,, are rather n’lnarkable. Tlie cireiimstanet^ 
is |)eTlia])S, in some mt'asnre, to be act'onnted for by the system of th(.r Miiriitlui 
(.’overnnient, whi(.’h madt^ tlie kanuivis^liir, or head adiuinistrativo ofllcial of 
each pargaua, reside at the Imad-tpiarters of the paigana. The |)argana,s were 
small and many. Thti kainjivisdar brimght iri his train ti nimu'i'tms ri.-tiniie, for 
whostj food, lotiging, and clothing anungements liathtobo made oy the s|)ot,aiid 
tluis th(.> unclonsof soineihinglikea town was cohuneneed tit oiit.-o lay the drawing 
toimthcr of .a body (.)f artisans, grain-sellers, and others, who wero required to 
pinvido for tht) wants of the olfieials and ^heir foTlowc-rs. 'fhe cloth trade again, 
which is so largely followed and sowidtiy dispersed over the district, must htivo 
dune much to mmease the towns. Tlicre may bo (.>thor s]) 0 'iial causc.'s on Avhicli 
it. would hero bo out of place to speculate. At all events, to whatever cause 
nsci‘il)able, the jireponderanco in niiinber of the rural oyer the urban population 
is here mnch smaller tlniii in most other districts in India. 

The principal towns are the loll owing ** 

Kagjmr Talisii. 

*1. Nagpur. '->• Kalmesv/ar. 

2. Kiinitlii. . , b- Dhapewani. 

♦ H. Guiugfiou. 7. Takalghat. 

I. Bazurgilon. 8. Bori. 

Umrer 

1). Umrer. , 12. Kuhi. 

, 10. Bhiwtipur. 13. Weltiir. 

11. Mdndhal. 14. Bela. 

Edmtelc Tahsil. 

15. Ufimtck. 19. Koddmeiv#lif. 

Ifi. Fdrseonf. 20. Mamidii (Molioda). 

17. Pdtansdongi. *21. Nandardhan (NagardLifli). 

18. Khiipl 22. Wiikorf. . 
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Kdtol TalislL 


23. 

Ivatol. 


28. 

Belon^i. 

24. 

SilAvargaon. 


29. 

iSilondr. 

25. 

Kondlnlli. 


30. 

Kelod. 

2(). 

Narkhet-. 


31. 

JalMkheru. 

27. 

Mo Will-. 


32. 

Mohpa. 


But none of excepting Nuppur and Kamtlii, ^vere^ until very lately, any 
tiling- more than an agglon'ieraiion of houses, built for the most part of mud walls ; 
sometimes, it is true, tiled, but oftoner thatehed. Thpy had no regularly-defined 
streets, and no drained roads ; the liouses AV(‘re ugly, and built not in rows, but 
anyhoAV, the corners and fronts pointing in any direction, according to the fancy 
of the builder ; the roads (such as they A-/ero) were narrow lanes — in the dry season 
passages, and in tlie rains Avator-chanuels. Tln-re avms no attempt at conservancy ; 
and the habits of the people b('ing in some i-i-spects the rovei'se of cleanly, the 
state of the interior ol'the larger towns Avas excessmdy filthy. Heaps of cattle- 
*refufi'3, manure, and rubbisli lay |)iled about and exposed in the most public 
places, Avhile great.c^^usnls, from AA-hich the mud had been originally excavated 
to form the Avails of tlie liouscs, diliiised jAesti lei itird malaria from ilio drainage 
and filth collix-ied in thmn. liven noAv, after the expenditure of no small amoimt 
of pains on the yi.irt of the goAmrnment officials, the smaller towns and Aillages 
are much beliind ilujso of many otlnm parts of India. Still al>egiiining has heen 
made towards persnading the people tif the advantages td‘ tlio more obvious 
sanitary precautions. Many of the landhohh.TS laive :i.(iopted a regular system 
of Avhito washing all the houses in the villages, and of insisting on proper conser- 
^vancy. But ifs regards tlfcnargcn- toAAms the adAamee inndi; within tiie last few 
years has been nndly great. Municipalities iictiiig under the district officials 
have boon appointed, and syste;n.s of conservancy have been matured and carried 
out. Funds have bei'n raised, and muificipal Avorks have beem pushed forAvard 
with a rapidity and eliect suilicient in somcf cases to transform the appearance 
of the places; Avide tlioroilgldares, metalled and drained, liav'’e been driven 
tliroiigh tliC more populous (piarters, commodious school buildings, dispensaries, 
police stations, and sar-ais liavc been erected, central market-places fiavo been 
formed, mid theptMDple have been induced to bpild their dAvelling-])J-a.ces in a style 
suitable to tlie ucav streets. 


^flio agriciiltm-al produce may be dividc'd into three classes — the kharlf or 
SECTION V.-Pkoduct.ons. 

p Baghlut or garden crops, h or Baghuit the best 

u iv«i lou. black S(vl is almost invariably selected. » Thekharlf 

and rabl crops usually grown on tlie different soils are as folloAVs f— « • 

, , Crojjs. * 


^SolL^. Kharif. Rabi. 

Kali (black soil). Cotton, ja\vaj‘i {bolats Wheat, linseed, safflower, peas. 

^(mj h u m ) , t u r {cajmiaa 
iudmis) 

Mmnnd (broAvn clay with Ja\varf,mimg(p/mse(:^«s Gram, masiir {efvum lens) 


limestone nodules! . ommgo), rice. 
Khardl (white clay with JaAviirf, tdr, vetches. 

limestone nodules). ^ 

Bardi fstony). Cotton, jawfirf, tur. 

Iiet4di (sandy). Castor. 


Avlicat, peas. 

Wlieat, castor, gram, peas. 

Castor. 

Castor. 
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. Tlio plougliing for tlie kliarff (aiitiimn) harvest commences in April. The 

Kharif cro )s paring-plough (bakhar) is first used to level any 

s. an ciops. irregularities of the surface ; the ground is then 

ploughed three or four times or even more. The scerl^is not sown till after the 
first fall of raiiij which ordinarily takes place early in June. The tifan or 
treble drill-rake is the instrument ordinarily used for sowing, 'fhree furrows are 
thus sown at once. Shortly after the crop appcfirs above the surface, the davan 
or hoc-plough is passpd between the furrows to destroy the grass and, if necessary, 
to thin the crop, while tlie ^arth is turned over so as to covt;r the roots. After tlio 
lapse of a few weeks tlie hoe-plough is once more used, and sometimes even a 
third time. 

Cotton has now be(;ome the most important, and gmn'rally the most remnnora- 
tivc, of all tho crops. lJuring the last four years its cnUivatioii has hoen so 
stiinulated by tlio demand in the Ihiglish market, that it is now raised throughout 
large tracts of country formerly devoted to the eultivaiioii of edible ^yij-ain. * 
The most valuable crops are grown in the north-west corner of the Katol tahsil ; 
hut the whole of tlie Kiitol and Nagpur tahsfls may ikav lie saiil to be cotton- 
growing country. Tho total ont-tnrn of this cyo]) in the year 1808-01) was 
calculated at 80,081 mds. or 0,880, IHO lbs. Tho iiidigeiuais staple is in itself 
of a fair (piality ; but much iniproveinent is to be looked for by introduction of 
fireigii seed, and from tho sowing in one part of tho eoimtry of ^seed selected 
Iroui anothen* part. Some extensive experiments in this intercliange of in- 
digenous seed are now being tried; and seod-gardciis designed to aiford picked 
seed for distribution liavo been established. Imprifivements in tiie method of 
cultivation iiave foil ovrcal tho inerv'^ased demand hir the staple, and there seems* 
little reason to doidjt that tho cotton of this disti’ict may in a short time ccpial 
any producible in tlio coi I ntry. 'fho weeding and picking are better and more 
carefully done thaii they used to be ;»aif(l many cultivators havo already begnn 
to adopt that plan of light but (‘arvyful maiiui’iiig wliieli *seems in this soil to 
produce tlio heaviest crops. Iliceps not extiaisively enliivaied, but wherever 
irrigation is available from mdilicial tanks a few rice-iit'lds rai'cly fail to be seen. 
Jawari is grown in great abundaneo, chiidly in tho Nagpur and Katol tahslls. 
I'lio crops are very line. A good (Teal of tui- is grown »tt is often raised in tho 
same field as cotton, generally live ridges of cotton to ono^of tur. 

^ For the rabi (spring) harvest the fields arc first worked with the pariiig- 
^ . ' plough in Juno and July. They are then ploughed 

a^i crops. throughout iho rains (tho o'ftcner the better) 

acaording to the! means and leisure of the husbandmen. The sowing takes placo 
in October and November, and the crop is ready foy harvest at tho end of^ Feb- 
ruary or beginning oi' March. Wheat is tho grand rahl crop. Tlfe great 
wheat-field is in tho iJmrer and Ramtek ta-lislls, in a tract lying to the south of 
Haintek, and enclosed on the east by the Bhanrhira boundary, on tho south by 
the hills below Umrer, and on tho west by a line drawn north and south through 
Nandardhan,*Harboll, Magardhokra, and Sirs!. Hero this cultivation is uninter- 
I’upted over many miles of country. In February tho whole country appears 
covered with one vast expanse of j^llow com. The crop is usually cut at the end 
cf February. The corn is trodden out by bullocks, and widowed in the wind. 
The other rabi crops do not need any particular mention. Ciian^ Is grown 

chiefly in the Umrer and Rdmtek tahslls; the* remaining crops, perhaps, rilost in 
tke tahslls of Nilgpdr and Kdtol. Tho alsl (linseed) of the district is said to 
be very good. The erandl (castor plant) of tho Kdtol tahsil is particularly*fine. 
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Tlio garden cultivation is devoted to sugarcane, plantain, tobacco, poppy, 
Garden crons betel-leaf, yams, ginger, turmeric, garlic, onions, 

^ ^ ■ carrots, turnips, and other vegetjibles. Sugarcane 

is cultiv^ated, but not neaAy so much as it might be. It is chiefly raised in the 
valley of the Sur in the Raintek tahsil, and in the rich garden villages of Kdtol. 
The crops raised arc fair, but the (jur (molassc^s) manufactured from the cane 
is said to be poor. One reason ^br the comparative iif'glect of sugarcane culti- 
vation may be this, that here the mliowa flower is used instead of gur for the 
distillation of spirituous liquor ; another reason is, tliat the people have not yet 
learnt the art of manufacturing sugar from gur. The ground for sugarcane 
cultivation is first prepared by the balchar, and th(,*n by the plough. It is 
next covered with a thick layer of manure, channels and cross-channels for 
irrigation are then made, u.nd the whole field is w*ell watered. The plants are 
raised from- cuttings from tlie old canes. They throw out their sprouts (one 
from each knot of t lui ciittiug) commonly in the course of tliirty-five or forty 
*days# ■ The young sju-outs are at first carefully .supported with earth, which is 
not removed until .they are grown to some luu'glit above the ground. As the 
plant grows up, ilio bi’auches are tied up. hVom ten and a lialf to eleven and 
a half months elapsi; from the .planting- of tlie cuttings to tii(5 complete ripening 
of the canes. Continued irrigation is reqnircMl until the m(mst)ori s(!fs in; and 
as this crop is considered the luglicst branch of gard.'ii cultivation, so its 
successful uxinagomont diunands skill, paticuice, a,ud capital all combined. 
The plantain is largely cultivated in all the garden villages; -it has a triennial 
duration, and is generated from sprouts of the old plants. The bt’tol-leaf culti- 
^vation is carnal on with m&Mi success in a fe^v g-iu-dens. Tlioso at llumtek are 
celebrated throughout* this part of India, for the excclhencc of their produce. 
A largo portion indeed of the civ:)ps is now sent by rail to llombay. The plant 
recjuires a particular kind of soil, and haft to be partly sheltc'red from the outer air. 
This is olfe(ded by (uiclosing the plantation round the side.s, and by roofing it 
over at the top with*a framework mado of grass and bamboos. Much manure 
is employed. Glua', or clarified butter, is used- largely for tliis purpose. The 
plant has a triemniaf duration, and requires ground that has lain fallow for some 
time. It is propagated from cuttings, and is planted in July, ifho leaves are 
not lit for use nniil tvvclv'b' months after the shoots are put in, and thereafter they 
are picked eveny fortnight. The poppy is cultivated in a few places for opium. 
The cultivation might easily bo incr(\ftsed. The juice is extracted by scoring the 
poppy heads from top to bottom with a sharp knife. The juice finis expressed 
is subjected to tlie usual processes ; but there art; no skilful manipnlixtors in this 
part of the country, and the opium is not considered very good. None of the 
other garden-crops need special description. The fruit-trees cultivated in 
gardefio- and orchards may be'briefly noticed. The oranges, lemons, sweet limes, 
mangoes, and guavas are plentlliil, an^ remarkably line. The Nagpiir oranges 
in particular are justly celebrated for their size and flavour. Their cultivation is 
increasing, and they are exported in*large quantities to Bombay. Manure is 
applied to all kinds of garden cultivation. It is usually produced 6om the culti- 
vator's own stock. Sometimes flocks of sheep and goats are turned out into the 
"^fields. The people quite appreciate the use of manure for all crops. The supply^ 
however, is very limited, as large quantities of cow-dung are used in fires for 
cooking. Vegetable manuring is not much practised, but stubble after being 
' burnt is often used as manure. Irngation is almost entirely confined to garden 
cultivation and rice. Wells are ordinarily the means used in the case of to ; 
f&mee*, and artificial tanks for the latter. Enclosures are only used for garden 
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cultivation and for fields adjoining jungles, where they are required to protect the 
crops from wild animals. The rest of the cultivation is all open, a narrow strip 
of unploughcd land serving to demarcate field from field. The village boundaries 
are marked by stone pillars. ,, 

Horse-breeding has hitherto been quite neglected. Indeed, excepting at 
Live stock. Ndgpfir and Karnt]jLi, there are no horses. Ponies of 

an infiTior breed are to be met with, but not very 
many even of these. Eecently an attempt has been made (on a vt'ry small scale) 
to improve the breed of th(.'he ponies by crossing them with Arab blood.* Horned 
cattle are bred in large numbers. 'Pho breed is .smaller than that of Upper India, 
and very inferior in size and appearance to tlio Mysore and Nellore stotdv. On the 
other hand they are compaet and wiry, and possess great bottom, endurance, and 
speed. The trotting bullocks used with thi' light travclliug c:n‘t, or tcykji, are well 
known, .and one ot* two ])airsortlK'se little a.nimals are ])ossessod by every well-to-do 
malguziir. They will frequently traved long distances of thirty miles or more, » 
at the rate of six miles {in hour, d’hc district, liowever, does not .appear t6*Si'ced 
cattle in sufficient nnmbei's for its own consumption. Nunda'rs are imported 
every ye.ar from Raipur, and jdso from Upper India, cspeinidly from Cawnpore. 
The price of a good pair of plough bullocks ranges tVoni 70 to 150 rupees. 
For a pair of fast-trotting liullocks from 200 to 250 rupees is Irequently given. 
For field operations it seems certain that it would bo an improv^ement to liave 
{iniraals of more power than those of tlie indigenous breed. The disfrict {luthori- 
ties have lately imported some very fine bulls of the JS^'llore lireed to cross with 
the indigenous cows, but sufficient time has not yet(‘Upsod to judge, of Hh) results. 
There are plenty of bulTaloes, but the bnaal is not more than ordinarily good, » 
Sheep and goats are to be met with in abundance idl ov(U’ the district. 'Phe best 
flocks of sheep are reariid in the Kiitol amiNagpur tahsils; Imt the? wool is coarse 
.and inferior, and (lie mutton coars^, (hough, sweet. 8omo Patiui and other 
foreign rams have recc?iitly been imported, and hav\‘ been ver\> successfully crossed 
with indigenous ewes. Domestic fowls of every sort and description are reared 
in great numbers. The Maratha giimo-fowls are remarkably fine. 

The total rtarea of forest lands, ni.ay be computed iit about 320,000 acres. 
Until lately there was no’ system of conservation, 
ores pro( ucc. result has been tliat most large-sizod 

tiniber of the valuable sorts, such as teak (tktojia rirandia)^ sal (shcrca ro^usta), 
and sldshiim ' {dalhevfjia latlfoUa), has bec.m felled. To prevent the total 
destruction of the best timber, it was founrjl necessary .altogether to pndiibit for 
ill© time the cutting of th(.'so v.almdjle trees, and to adopt a system of regular 
conservation, which has been in force since 1802. '^Phe saplings .are now making 
progi’ess, but it will not bo for some ye.ar.s to come that any hirge timbc\jp^l] be 
fit to cut. Of forest fruit-trees the nn^st important is tlio mhowa, from the 
flowers of which is distilled ddru — the spirituous liquor most used in this part of 
the country. A* little Inmey and bces-wilx are annujilly gathered from the wild 
honeycombs, which the insect generally constructs on ilxe loftiest forest trees. 
Excellent grass grows in most of the forests. This grass is cut and stored as 
fodder for cattle, and is also used for thatching houses. 

The district is rich in tho different sorts of building stojj(fc. In speaking of 
, eroolocrv* the trap, sandstone, laterite, and granitic 

stone and mmeraU. fonnations havfall been described. Tbo bS^lt is ^ 

tiot always found, near the surface, of a sufficiently large grain for building 
purposes. Wherever it is so foun^ forms an excellent building material 

42 CPG , 
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The Railway Company have used it largely in their bridges, and lately it has 
come into use for building in the town and station of Ndgpdr. Broken up into 
small fragments, it forms the very best metalling procurable for roads. A very 
fine sandstone found near JCdmthi is much used for building. The sandstone at 
Silewdrd is much prized for ornamental carving, being fine-grained, soft, of 
good colour, and free from impurities. Granite rock is plentiful, but is not much 
used for building ; it is of shoi^ grain and of variable composition. Laterite 
is used, and might bo more utilised than it is. When dug from the quarry this 
composition is quite soft, but when exposed to the air it rapidly hardens and 
forms a durable building materiaL The limestones are also used for building. 
The lime used for making mortar is procured from the quarries of hankaTf which 
are to be found almost everywhere in the alluvial and regar soils. Coal has 
not yet been found, but ift-obably it does exist more or less in the sandstone 
formations, which lie between the coal-producing sandstone tracts of Chhindwdr^ 
and Chdndd. Associated with the trap-rocks, or enclosed in them, are occasion- 
ally'ibund chalcedony, flint, heliotrope, and jasper. Some clays well adapted 
for pottery are to ‘ be met with here and there, especially in the Tdkli beds near 
Ndgpdr, and at Chicholl north of Pilkapfir. Of metals there is a scarcity. Gold 
is said to have been noticed ih a quartz matnx near Nandardhan, but this seems 
doubtful. Indubitably it exists in very small particles in the sand of some of the 
rivers, notably in‘that of the Sur. The particles are, however, so minute, and the 
labour of washing the sand so great, that very few persons follow the occupation 
of gold- washers. Sulphuret of lead {galena) has been noticed in one or two 
places. Iron-ore of good (piality is found near Mansar, and must exist in many 
other places. It is too hard to be worked by natives, who prefer extracting the 
metal from the softer oxides contained in laterite rock. Manganese exists with 
the iron, especially connected wfth the laterite beds in the valley of the Sur river, 
and at Maund^ (Mohodd) on the KanhSq. 

The great article of manufacture is cloth. Cotton and silk fabrics of all 
„ - sorts and descriptions are produced in abundance, 

anu ac urea. from dhotis (cloths worn round the loins), valued 

at 500 rupees a pair, to the common cloths, costing a rupee and a half, worn by 
common coolies. Pagris (turbans), sdrls (garment pieces worh by women), 
and dhotis and dopattds (cloths worn by moq), are the articles most manufactured. 
The most noticeable* of all are tlv3 Ndgpur and Umrer dhotis. These are 
made 'of the very finest cotton-cloth (undyed), fringed with a*, border of silk. 
The pattern and colour of the silk border is according to the taste of the 
wearer. Some of the designs are vefy tasteful ; 'they are formed by interweaving 
silk of different colours with gold thread, the groundwork of tlie whole being 
genecglly of a brilliant crimen. The pagris are generally made of finely-woven 
cotton-cloth either coloured or undyed, with a broad fringe of gold. Sdris and 
dopattds are sometimes made of plaid white cotton-cloth, with handsome silk 
borders, sometimes entirely of silk, sometimes of dyed cotton-cloth with silk 
border. The very best of these finer cloths are made in Ndgpdr and Umrer ; but 
Khdpd, Maundd, Bhiwdpdr, and many other towns also manufacture superior 
fabrics. The manufacture is in the hands of the Koshtfs — an industrious and 
skilful class of workmen. The looms are somewhat elaborate in their gear, ahd 
difficult to work, yhe weaver has to servo a long apprenticeship before ke 
comes a skilled workman. High qommendation and several prizes were awaifd^ ' 
JjP specimens of these fabrics at the recent Exhibitions at A^gra, Ltiokn^r 
^^^dr, Jabalpdr, and ATcold. The coarser fabrics consist of stout cottoil'-clow> 
either white or dyed in various colours. The manufacture is carried on all offW 
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the district. Indeed there is hardly a considerable village that has not a number 
of persons engaged in this manufacture. The workmen are chiefly Dhers. The 
rest of the manufactures are unimportaift, and may be dismissed in a few words. 
They consist of blankets, white and black, made from indigenous wool, tdtpatti 
or sacking, coarse basket-work, common pottery, and Fjome creditable brass work 
consisting of lotds, katords, and cooking utensils. These last, however, are 
made only in a very few towns. There are a few workers in steel. One house is’ 
noted for the manufacture of steel weapons, suctf as daggers and hunting spears. 
Stone and wood carving had in former days reached a very creditable stage of 
progress, as old carvings Abundantly testify. The art has to a certain extent 
fallen into disuse. There are still however, especially at N^gpdr itself, many 
excellent workmen ; and some efibrts have lately been made to revive the art. 
The workmen are found quite capable of excuting European designs, and some 
of the indigenous patterns show excellent taste and iVorkmanship. 


The trade of the district was always considerable. In the time of the Mard- 


SECTION VI.— Tradb. 
Under the Mar&thd rule. 


thds, grain, oil-seeds, and country cloth forint the 
chief articles of export. In exchange for those 
commodities the district received European piece 


and miscellaneous goods ; salt from Bombay and Berdr ; silks, sugar, and spices 
from Bundelkhand, Mirzapdr, and the North ; and rice from Ildipdr, Bhanddra, 


and the East. Except in times of depression, produced by the foreign struggles 
or internal commotions of tjhe State, the general tendency of trade under the 
Mardthds was to increase ; but therei were three prominent causes at work* to 


prevent the rapid development of commerce. The first was the difficult nature 
of the country, and the wretched means of C5)minifnication, impeding equally 
import and export. The second was the feelihg of insecurity from tlie* greed 
of the rulers of the State or their agents. Forged loans were frequently taken 
from wealthy merchants and bankers,, ^thout any pretext whateverj except 
that the State wanted money, with the full understanding on both sides that the 
amount was to be wholly or partially left unpaid. It would seem indeed that the 
later Ndgpdr rulers indulged in ihis species of plunder to a greater degree 
than almost any other native government. The result of this system was to 
make the morohant hoard his surplus wealth, and secrete it in the form of bullion 
and jewels, instead of embarking it in profitable, buf Visible, mercantile invest- 
ments. The third cause is to be found in the existence, of certain regulations 


tr£^Jnmelling the free export of grain, and iif the establishment of vicious systems 
of private monopolies and transit duties. The two last causes have been removed 
for many years ; indeed nothing of them bi;it a few of the transit duties remained 
after the deposition of A^pd Sdhib in 1818. The last of these duties were not 
removed until after the annexation of the Ndgpdr kingdom in 1863. 


The last six years have been marked a sudden, and hitherto unprecedented, 
p « commercial activity, and accumulation of wealth. 

0 on ra c. Many causes, diversified in their character, but 

similar to those operating in other parts of India, have contributed to produce 
this effect. But two of them stand prominently forward. The first is to be found 
jn the increased demand for cotton for the English market; the second 
m the very recent development of* communications road and railway. 
The latter subject will be treated of separately- The effwjt produced on the 
^strict by the increased demand for cottoi? requires some brief mentioiv The 
increased demand for the English market first affected the cotton sowings in tj^ 
agricultural year 1862-63, In that year the price of cotton at Bombay moil 
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than doubled. lu the district of Wardhd and in the Berdrs — always cotton-grow- 
ing tracts— tlie cultivation was at once enormoii.sly extended, taking up largo 
tracts of country hitherto devoted to thc’cultivation of edible grains. A similar 
though less extended, moveraent took place in this district, where the cultivation 
probaldy doubled. In 18(id-0I' the prices at Bombay rose still higher, and the 
cultivation and export of the staple continued to extend. This district, always 
in the habit of dr*awing considerable (piantities of grain from Chhattfsgarh and 
Bhanddra, and also of exporting gi^ain towards Wardhd and the Berdrs, now 
recpiired more from the former country, and could afford less for the latter. 
^The Cbbattlsgarh and Bbanddra, country was ablcf to meet the demand, and 
exported in enormous quantities to iSYigpilr, Wardhd, and the Berdrs. The local 
prices of food rose, but on the other hand so great was the profit from the 
cottop exported to Bombay, that tlie {iggregato result ^vas a largo augmentation of 
agricultural wealth. In I8(ri-b5 the price.s of cotton fell. In 1805-06 they again 
slightly rose. 'Iho inert^ased cultivation and export of the staple had, however, 
• been too firmly established to yield much to those lliictuatious. On the other 
han(f, partial fiiilur^ of the grain crops in Chliattfsgarh during these two years 
lessened the import of cereal produce Irom that couuiry, and this district, obliged 
to look elsewhere for its supjjlios, began to draw from iin (mtirely new source, 
viz. JabalpuT* and the North. vXt the same time tlie (’xteiidcd cotton cultivation 
in the Ndgj)dr and Kdtol tahsfls had now witlnlvawn so much land from cultiva- 
tion of jawdrf, that for the hrst time tljcro was an ebb in the usual tide of traffic 
from East to Whst, and thero spr,ang up an impoi’t of this grain from Berdr. 

At the present time the agricultnrnrprodnce exported consists of cotton,, 

^ ** oil-seeds, and some edible grain ; while the imports 

' are rice, wm'at, and other c^diblo gram, partly from 

Chhattfsgarh, and partly from dabalpur and the NoiIli,and some jawdrl from the 
Berdrs. In articles not being agricultvral produce', the chief iiiqiortsare Euro- 
pean piece and miscellaneous goods from •Bombay, salt from the (loncan, sugar 
and spice.s from Mii'zdjiilr and the North, and liardvv^are from Blianddra and from 
the Narbadd districts. The only export of cojise(pience is the country cloth. 

Tlio trade in salt and in European miscellaneous goods appears to be greatly 
on the incri'ase. The annual import of sugar, spices, and hardwfy’e is probably 
stationary, or nearly so. 

It scorns probablft that the manufacture 'of tho commoner sorts of country 
Countr cloth cloth is^ on the decline. The increased local pri( 5 es 

of raw cotton arising from the late* exports, and 
the sharp compt'tition of machiiio-ma(].e stuffs fram England, have combined to 
depress the local mnnnfacturc. Last year indeed tire exports wore apparently 
in excess of those of the year preceding, the hill in tlie prices of cotton having 
again t&!Sjded to stimulate loca'l manufacture, while, at the same time there was a 
diminution in the import of European piece-goods. There appears, however, to 
be little doubt that this was a mere fluctuation, arising chiefly from the depressed 
condition of the Bombay market. Sofne of the ordinary sorts of cloth peculiar 
to Ndgpitr and TJrarcr have now been imitated in England, and'are actually 
sold hero at much lower prices than their local prototypes. There seems, too, to 
l)e a growing preferenco for the English goods, and already many of the weavers, 
weary of eoihpetingvany longer, have betaken themselves to more profitable 
employment. On tKe whole then, although the manufacture and export oil: 
home-made cloth is still briskly maintained, it seems probable that in the natural 
cpi^rse of things the trade must decline, and perhaps eventually disappear before 
,^aehitie-made stuffs. 


0 - 
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By far the largest entrepot for wheat, rice, and other edible grain is 
Entren6ts Kdinthl, where there arc many wholesale dealers ; 

^ * other considerable entrepots are Niigpdr, Umrer, 

Sooner, Khdpd, and Kutol. "With one or two important exceptions the tmdo is 
in the hands of the Mdrwaris, wlio have their agents loV the purposes of purchase 
and import stationed in Bhanddra aiid Chhattisgarh, and latterly at Jabalpdr. 
They also buy in the open market from the Ci^urithias (vilbigo headmen), who 
bring in the corn at -their own venture from the countries where it is grown. 
They export again, either by consignment to their own agents stationed in 
Wardha and in the Bordrs, or tdso sell at the entrepots to agents sent by the • 
wholesale dealers in those districts. ^I’ho district has no entrepots for cotton, if 
we except Kdmthi, which does a small trade in this staple. cotton of the 

Ndgpdr tahsfl mostly finds its way to the gi-eat entn[>pdt of llinganghat in the 
Wardha district; that of the Kutol tahsil to Amraoti in Berar ; and from these 
places it is sent to the different stations on the railway for transport to Bombay. 
'Die trade in European cloth and mixed goods is chiefly in the liands *il%tho 
Bohrds, who have large shops at Nsigpdr. The retail dealers buy from these 
Bohrus, and disperse the stuffs throughout the town and country bdzurs. Brdh- 
inans and Murwiiris are also engaged in this trade, ns also in the export trade of 
country cloth. The (.nitire interchange of commodities may be thus summarised. 
The district exports raw (;otton, grains, and other agricultural produce and cloth, 
and receives in return salt, sugar, Englisli piece and miscellaneous g 9 ods, cattle, 
hardware, and cutlery. The balance of trade is without doubt greatly in favour 
of the district, and is adjusted by imports of bullion, which it is to be feared fs 
still extensively (though less so now than formerly) hoUrded in cash f)r ornaments, 
or in other unprodiictivo representations of wealth. 


Almost all the ^ sahukarf or bankmg transactions are carried on by the 
MarwiiHs. ’ There are, however, a few banking 
houses conducted by Brahmans." The rate of interest 
is certainly less than it used to be. .This is the natural result of the increased 
plentifulness of money. It is impossible to give any average rate of interest, as 
this varies with^so many variable conditions, such as the amount to bo borrowed, 
the nature of security, and the tightness of the moncy-iharket, but it may be said 
that money can always be obtained,. on good security, foy twelve per cent per 
annum, and often for* considerably less. The security demanded is usually the 
pledge or pawn^)f valuable jewels and the like, mortgages on real property, or 
personal security of men of known^ substance. Ordinarily the better class of bankers 
vvil^ not len(l very small sums. But some* few of the very wealthiest of them 
combine the largest with the smallest sorts of transactions. Besides their large 
establishments at Ndgpur, these men have their ageiPts established at ovqTj^.^etty 
town in the district, and lend out the very smallest sums to poor people at high 
interest. Gold and silver bullion used to be imported both from Calcutta and 
Bombay, but now it comes almost entircly-from Bombay. The gold importation 
has probably cfuadrupled during the last few years. The valu^ of this import, 
it is believed, reached in the year 1866-67 the enormous sum of forty fdkhs of 
rupees in Ndgpdr alone, while the silver bullion was valued at ten Idkhs. 'Eie 
increased demand for the precious metals is directly traceable to the fiourishing 
st9,te of the export trade in cotton and grain. The successful agriculturist has 
ns yet little idea of investing his savings in anything but ornaments, anij ths 
hankers have regulated their importations accordingly. profit derived by 

the bankers in this branch of their business is not so large as might be expeQt6a,A> 
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being probably not more than from four to six annas on every hundred rupees^ 
worth of bullion. The most extensive transactions in bills of exchange are with 
Calcutta, and after Calcutta with the following towns according to the order in 
which they are placed : — Bombay, Mirzdpilr, Benares, Indore, Amrdoti, Jaiptir, and 
Haidardbdd. All the principal bankers have agents and correspondents at these 
* places. It would be impossible to state the annual amount of transactions, but 
it may be confidently affirmed tb^t their increase of late years has been enormous. 
The rate of exchange varies with the variable conditions 'governing the state of 
the money-market, both at home and at the place on which a bill is to be drawn, 
•but bankers generally manage to make a fair profit at all times, and under all 
conditions of the money-market. There are regular quotations of exchange well 
known and kept to by the Sdhukdr brotherhood in their dealings with one 
another, but they are not , the least ashamed to make as much ^as they possibly 
can out of chance customers. In granting bills they will charge such people 
far beyond the current rates of excliange, and think it quite in the legitimate line 
* ofhwiness. In Ndgpilr the money-market is generally tight from October to 
March, when money is out in the purchase of cotton and grains, and easy for the 
remainder of the year. It is not usual to grant bills payable at sight, though 
these can always be procured /it a high rate of exchange. In the ordinary course 
of business bills are drawn thus 


Bills drawn on — 

Calcutta are payable 61 days after sight. 

• Bombay 13 „ „ 

Mirzdpdr 51 „ „ 

• Benares 51 „ „ 

Indore 21 „ „ 

Amrdotf 13 „ „ 

Jaipdr 45 „ „ 

Haidardbddt 21 „ „ 

The construction of roads, whether n^in or branch lines, is of very recent 
date. Under the Mardthds the only made road 
SECTION VII.— Common I- towards Sambalpdr — a fairly service^ 

CATIONS. able road made under English superintendence 

, for postal seissdco between Calcutta and Bombay^ 

This postal route was long ago discontinued, and the road fell into disuse. 
Excepting this, the only road, until very lately, was the short line' (idne 
miles) from Nagpdr to Kdmthf, which was iqetalled and bridged some years 
ago. The history of road-making, in short, is comprised entirely m the pemd 
succeeding the year 1861, when the Central Provinces administration was 
formwL. During the past ‘eight years strenuous exertions have been made 
to open out both main and branch lines. A liberal expenditure of money and 
labour, and a large amount of professional skill, have been brought to bear on 
their construction, and the operationsr have been continuously maintained. 
this respect Nagpdr has been obviously at a great advantage as compared with 
any other district in the Central Provinces ; for as most of the new imperial 
lines of communication leading to distant places have all been planned So as to 
radiate from Ndgj^r, the capital of the Central Provinces, so it 1 ms happened t^t 
the Ndgpdr district has reaped both in the first instance, and in the most pienti&l 
degree, the advantages which these great works have conferred on the opufi^ 
Vr at large. The recent prolongation of the railway to Ndgpdr has linked W 
l^stpct with Bombay. Four great imperial roads, starting from to 
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Ndgptir, traverse the district to the north, to the south, to the east, and to the 
north-west, while distinct cross-roads and feeders (purely local works) are being 
pushed forward from town to town, and from tract to tract, with due regard to 
the trading and agricultural interests, which the railway and the great imperial 
roads seem most likely to subserve. The result of these operations has been to 
work a complete metamorphosis in the circumstances and conditions on which 
traffic and transport depend. And since the chari^e is remarkable, not merely from 
its magnitude, but still more so from the rapidity with which it has been 
brought about, it may bo wxDrth while to describe the old, before enumerating, 
the new routes of communication, so as to portray the full contrast between the 
present and the scarcely past. The following descriptions will be easily undcr- 
.fitood by a reference to the revenue survey map. 


Before 1862 the main line of communication from the north, vi& Seoni- from 
Mirzdpdr and Jabalpilr, descended the S^urd ' 
ghdta at Kurai in the Seoni district, and passing 
through Deolapdr entered this district a little above Chorbdolf, twenty-eight 
miles from Ndgpdr. Hero the lino doubled, one branch going via Kdmtek, the 
other by the village of Songhat, and both again converging at a village called 
Kherdf, proceeded thence in a single line md Sdtakto Kdmthf, crossing the- Kanhdn 
at the Yerkhera Grhdt, in the centre of the military cantonment. Ag^in,. between 
Kiimthi and Ndgpdr there were two routes — tho one by the present metalled 
road (Great Northern) to Sitdbaldl, the other from the place where the KdmthI 
sard! now stands to the heart of the Ndgpdr City. » Illiis lino waa in full use for 
seven months of the year, but traffic was all but* impossible during the rains and ' 
October. The whole line lay through a dense jungle from ChorbdoH to the top 
of the ghdts ; and this region was unhealthy from malaria for at least four months of 
the year. Nobody ever travelled at^ night on account of wild beasts. People 
obliged to travel in the rains preferred to go from Soonf to Chhindwdrd, and so to 
Nagpdr by the old Chhindwdrd line. The principal routes from Bombay and Bordr 
entered the old Ndgpdr province at’ three separate points on the Wardhd river. 
These points are j(l) Jaldlkherd, in tho north-west comer of the Kdtol tahsil ; 
(2) Bisndr ; anft (3) Ndchangdon, both in the present distvict of Wardhd. The first 
of these places was in distance fromP'dgpdr fifty-six miles, the second sixty-seven 
miles, the third fifty-eight miles. The most important of th’e three routes was that 
crdssing at Ndohangdon. Traversing the present district of W ardhd from west to 
east, it entered the Ndgpdr district near Asola, twenty-six miles from Ndgpdr, which 
it reached b^ w^ of the villages bf Tdkalghdt and Gumgdon. It was by this route 
that the bulk oi the export trade of cloth and silk fabrics was conveyed to Jdlnd, 
Aurangdbdd, Satdrd, Puna, and other distant cities in the Deccan. line 

by Bisndr was used in a degree hardly less. It proceeded by Kdranjd (Wardhd 
district), Kondhdll, and Bdzdrgdon. The •Jaldlkherd route went by the town of 
Kdtol, and traversing the Kdtol tahsil frpm north-west to south-east, and then 
passing through Kalmeswar, entered Ndgpdr at Tdklf. All of these lines were 
practicable only during the dry months, and then only for tho light coudtry carts^ 
used here. During the rains they were only passable for pack-bullocks. Such 
traffic as was obliged to be taken in the rains would generallv choose the Bisndr 
line, which is the stoniest of the three, but which traverses k^s morass and black 
soil than either of the others. The traffic b^th ways in the dry months alon^ 
the Bisndr and Ndchangdon lines was enormous. Security at night was a&brd^ 
by well-known Pardos, which were supplied with ordinary provisions for travellers^ 
'Die traffic from the Bhanddra, Edipdr, and ChhatWsgarh country entered the^ 
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tftistrict by two mam,^nos — tbe first leading direct from tbe town of Bliand(ira to 
Maundd (Mohodd) — ^twenty miles from Nagpur — on tbe Kaubdn, and so through 
the Pdldi suburb intoNdgpilr; the second connecting with Ndgpilr the towns 
of Mohari and Tumsar, iri^ the Bhanddra district, and the northern portion of 
the Edipiir country, entered the district east of Virsi, and passing through 
Tdrsd went westwards to Kdmthl. So far as can be ascertained these lines were 
occasionally used by strong confoys of Banjdras with pack-bullocks even during 
the rains, but like all the rest they were at that season utterly impracticable for 
wheeled tra IE c. By these lines were delivered the# imports of wheat, rice, and 
other grain from Chhattisgarh. 'riiere were two routes from Chdndd and the 
south — one entering the district below Umrer, which it reached via Chimdr (in 
the Chdndd district), and thence led to Nagpur in a straight line north-west ; 
the other entering just alTovo Jdm (in the Wardhd district) passed through 
Tdkalghdt, and entered Ndgpiir by the suburb of Sondgdon. Lastly there were 
• the routes to Betul and Chliindwdi'd, and from these places to Mhow, Ajmfr, and 
Rdj^tdnd. Those routes, after descending the Satpurds by the Taldo and Mohf 
ghdts, joined at S*doner (twenty-one miles north of Nagpur), reaching Ndgp dr by 
the villages ofAdlidsd and Brahmapuri. The traffic on these was inconsiderable. 
Like the others they wei'onciaHy impassable <hiring the rains. As for the purely 
local lines, tliey did not exist at all as deliued tracks. Excepting through moun- 
tain-passes, their courses wore not oven demarcated. People made their way from 
town to vill!lgo, and from village to market-place, as best they might; the tracks 
being shifted from watercourse to upland, and from field to field, according to the 
seasons and alternations of the crops. 

« 

Such were the great arterial lines of communication along which, with no 
constructed roads, and in despite of every obstacle interposed by nature, a vast 
traffic to and from this country contrived, during piglit months of the year, to 
force its way to Jabalpdr and the North,* tofBcrar, the Deccan, and Bombay; to 
Bhandiira, ChhattlsJ^wh, and the East; to HaidarabM and the South; toE^j- 
putiln’i and the North-West. The little Ma^’iithd carts, convoys of bullocks and 
buffiiloes, and to some slight extent camels, formed the only means of transport; 
and with the^e means the entire imports and exports of the*coipitry had to be 
dragged through tracts pestilential jungle, through quagmire and morass, 
down the precipitous banks and across the tioiiy beds of rivers, and over narrow 
and dangerous hill-passes. Tlio timeP occupied in transit was of course enormous. 
The marvel is how so great a traffic could have boon conducted at*all. What has 
been done during the last few years to fiicilibite communication will now be 
shown. * , * . 


TJJjat portion of the Grev t Indian Peninsula Railway known as the Niigpiir 
\t y branch, leaving the main lino from Bombay to 

^ Jabalpuf', at Bhosdwal, in the Bombay district of 

Kh^ndeah, traverses the Benir country from west to east, and crossing the 
Wardh4j near the station of Pulgaon, enters tho Central Provinces, From Pul- ^ 
g^on its 'course is still cast. It has stations at Wardhd and Sindf, in the Wardhd 
district, and another at Borf, in this district. At Bori (nineteen railes^ from 
Nagpdr) the lino curves shar]dy to the north and continues in that direction to 
i ts terminus at the western suburb of Ndg|:)tlr. The Railway was opened 

, to tho terminus on the 20th of February 1867, 

or ern oa . Northern Road is now complete the 

whole way to Jabalpdr. The only rivers still unbridged are the J&nhdn at 
Kamfbf, and the Narbadd^at Jabalpur. The Kanhdn bridge is now under eott^ 
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struction. Meantime a temporary pile-bridge is annually erected immediately 
after the rains, and is in use for eight months of the year. The road leaves 
Nagpur close to the railway terminus, and goes to Kdmthi. Thence, after cross- 
ing the Kanhan, it proceeds northwards by Mansar and Chorbdoli (twenty-one 
and twenty-seven miles respectively from Mgpdr), and passing through Deola- 
par enters the Seoul district, ascends the Satpuril ghdts at Kural, and so on 
through Seoul over the tableland of the Satpur^, whence it descends again at a 
point distant about thirty miles from Jabalpdr. In the Ndgpdr district its entire 
course is about thirty-three^ miles. In this length it has three sardls, exclusive 
of those in Niigpdr itself, two excellent new ones at Kdmtlil and Mansar, and 
nil old one at Chorbdoll ; two travellers^ bungalows at Kdmthl and at Mansar j 
four police posts at Indord, Kamthl, Mansar, and Chorbaoll. An avenue of trees 
has been planted along almost the whole length, and there are numerous wells 
and grain-dealers^ shops at convenient places throughout. 

The Eastern Road leaves Ndgpdr by two branches, starting from the north 
„ P , and from the south of the city. Thence it pro- 
as rn oat . ceeds still eastward to Bhanddra (forty miles from 

Ndgpdr), crossing the Kanhdn at Maundd half wiiy.* 'Phe lino is completed as far 
as Bhanddra, the only stream nnbridged being the Kanhdn. Beyond Bhanddra a 
largo portion of this road has been completed towards Rdfpdr, but as a metalled 
road it can at present only be said to be open for through traffic between 
Ndgpdr and Bhanddra. Its course in this district is about twenty-nine miles, 
in which distance it has three police jK)sts, viis. Pul dj,, Maundd, an|j[ Kliarbi, the 
last twenty-seven and half miles from Ndgpdr? There is a travellers^ bun- 
galow at Maundd, where there is also a sardi. An avenue of trees lately planted 
lilies it almost throughout its course to Bhanddra! 


The Southern Road, like the last, starts from Ndgpdr by two distinct 
„ , „ , branches — the first from Sitdbaldi, the second from 

oil lera oa( . south-west of the city. These converge at a 

point two miles out of the city and station. Then in a single lino the road goes 
southwards to Bori (nineteen miles fmm Ndgpdr), generally parallel to the railway, 
wliicli, however, it thrice crosses bcfqpc it leaves the district. From Bori there 
is a separate branch of seven miles to Asold-r-fJ' village on oho of the old routes 
to liombay. C?;ossing the Wand at Bori, the main line goes on in a southerly 
direction, leaving the district , a little below a small villago called Sondgdon, 
tw(‘nty-eight* miles from Ndgjtdr. Thencie it continues by Jdm (Wardhd 
disfi-ict), from which place there is a branch to Hinganghdt, to Warora (Chdndd 
district), and so on to Chdndd. It has now been completed as regards milling, 
but the Wand and other streams have not yet been bridged. This roa^Tioo is 
planted with young trees throughout its coulso in this district. It has a travellers' 
bungalow and a sardi at Bori, and there aife police posts at Bori and Sondgdon. 

* Tvr« fi. w -D 1 The North-Western Road leaves Ndgpdr at the 

North-Wesfera Itoad. Tdklf, and crossing the Pfli 

i^adi and the Koldr by masonry causeways, touches the village of Dahigdon (ten 
Tailes from Ndgpdr). At this place it is met by a similar metalled road coming 
from Kdmthi. Thence proceeding in a single line the ;^ad ptoses Pdten- 
sdongi a little to the right, and so leads on t^ Sdoner. From this point it is 
still incomplete, but it is to be continued over the ghdts to Chhindwdrd. It is 
partly planted with trees. The chief streams are not yet bridged. There is an 
('Xcellent sard! at Sdoner, and a smaller one at Pdtansdongi (fourteen miles from 
43 cpQ 
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*^^gpdr). ^There are wells at short intervals. There are police posts at T4kK, 
Ptonsdongf, Sdoner, and Kelod. 

T The local lines now under survey and con- 

LocaJ lines. i. i.- i j. j ^ 

struction, or completed^ are — 

(1) Road from Nagpdr vm. Kalmeswar, Mohpd, Sdwargdon, and Narkher 
to Mowdr, on the extreme north-west frontier, on the river Wardh4, to open 
out the Kdtol subdivision of ^he district, and connect it with the railway. Of 
this road twelve miles have been completely bridged, fourteen miles have been 
partially bridged, and in the remaining twenty-three miles bridging is going on. 
An avenue of trees has been planted along eleven miles. At Kalmeswar there is 
a sardf. 


(2) Road from Umrev to Bori (railway feeder) — total distance twenty mdes. 
This is to connect Pqnui (in the Bhanddra district) and Umrer with the nearest 
point on the railway. This road has been completed for the first eight miles 
froijtuJBori. Bori has a good sardi and a police outpost. 

(3) Road fiiom Khapa to join the imperial road to Chhindwdrd at Pdtansdongi, 
so as to connect Khapa directly with Nagpur — total distance seven miles. This 
lino is completed, and has avenues of trees all the way. There are sardis and 
police stations both at Khdpd and at Pdtansdongi. 

(4) . Road from Bori railway station, to join the southern road — one mile 
and a half.* This is completed, and an avenue of trees has been planted. 

(6) Road between Ndgpdr and Umrer— twenty-eight miles. Of this seven 
miles have been complete^ and bridged. None of the above roads are to be 
metalled for Ihe present.- ' ' . 

(6) Road from Mansar through Rdmtek to the Ambdld tank — distance seven 
miles. This is metalled throughout, and an avenue of trees has been planted. 
This road connects the town of Rdmte'k,with the imperial Northern Road. 


(7) Road frofti Ndgpdr to Kdmthi from the heart of the city to the new 
Kdmthi sardi — eight miles. Five miles hav/3 been completed with bridging and 
metalling. 

The effect of all of these recent works q;n the trade and general progress of 
• - ' the country is already very manifest. The goods' 

rogress o e coun ry. sheds and platform at the railway terminus are 
crowded with merchandise and wafes of all sorts from Bombay and the West, 
and with cloth, cotton, and agricultural produce from the surrounding country for 
export. The old routes to Bombay jmust be, and indeed already are, given up 
altogether for any other use than mere local traffic. The caravans of oxen bring- 
ing salt and jawdri, the long string of carts taking hence cotton, cloth, wheat, rice, 
and "Wker articles to tho West, must soon disappear altogether. Merchandise, 
instead of taking two months in transit between Ndgpdr and Bombay, is now 
conveyed in three to four days. 

Again, the traffic with Mirzdpdr and the East Indian Railway^ Jabalpdr, aaid 
the Nonth, heretofore spread over several local lines, is now compressed into one 
channel along the new Great Northern Road. The large roomy waggons used 
on the ^ood roads in Upper India are rapidly supplanting the miserable Mardthd 
carts, giving the f^’ader the power of transporting four times the amount of bulk 
with the same amount of draughty while transit takes up half the time that it did 
with 'the old lines, and is carried on continuously throughout the year. Nor are 
these improvements, whether as regards the ease, the speed, or the continuily ^ 
hieans of transport, lees apparent in the case of the three other great 
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lines, though, from the larger rivers being still unbridged, the effects are not yet 
so complete. •Even the local lines, unfinished as they are, have= already done^^ 
something to facilitate internal tradj in the district, and to perform their work as 
feeders to the railway and the great lines. 

The conditions of the rivers in the district are sucli that navigation, even in 

River communication. tho largest of them (including the W^gan^ 

itseli), can only btf earned on during and shortly 
after the rains. Even during the rains the difficulties in the way of navigation 
are great. They arise, firs];, from the velocity and strength of the currents, 
rendering an upward voyage, even of empty boats, an affair of great toil and 
duration ; secondly, from the suddenness of the rise and fall of the waters, 
and the consequent continual variations in the depth of the different channels ; 
thirdly, from the ledges of rock which sometimes form barriers right across the 
beds. This last difficulty may be found to be partially capable of remedy. For 
example, the bed of the river Kanhdn, between the town of Khdpd and the 
Waingangd (sixty-three miles), has only four points where the rocks dangerOttsly 
threaten navigation in the rains. A scheme has been discussed for blasting tho 
rocks at those points so as to afford a clear passage. Again, as regards the river 
Waingangd, supposing an artificial channel could bemade, so as to avoid a heavy 
barrier of rocks at Tidi, above Ambhord, there would bo nothing whatever to 
impede navigation by light boats, in tho monsoon, from tho junction with tho 
Kanhdn down to Pauni, one of the largest towns in the neighbouring district of 
Bhanddra. Notwithstanding all these drawbacks the rivers Kanhdn, Pench, and 
Koldr, and of course tho Wain gangd, during and after the monsoon may be, and 
are navigated by loaded boats and rafts. They are* not even as Auch used as 
they might bo ; yet timber from the jungles below tho Sdtpurds, and forest 
produce, are brought down in considerable quantities to Kdmthi, and some 
consignments of grain from the north of thd Bhanddra district find their way down 
Paunl and below. None of the othef rivers are either navigated or navigable. 

Education, still comparatively Ijackward, is now undoubtedly making rapid 
^TTTT r. advanccs. Formerly the only educated classes 

DucAiioN. ^ej.0 ^1^0 and a few of the Musalmdns. 

The agriculturists generally were devoid of any oducarien whatever ; the traders 
and shopkeepers knew just enough to be able to keep their accounts. There 
were some indigenous schools, but the standard of learning to be acquired in 
thehi was extrtmiely low. Tho present system of public instruction was inaugu- 
rated in the jrear 1862. The to^l number of boys^ schools in tho district is now 
1255 , or 1 to every 934 of tho non-adult male population. The different institu- 
tions may be thus classified : — 


Class of SchooL Number oj 

Normal school ...* 

Zild do. ...• 

•Grant-in-aid schools 
Anglo-vernacular town schools 
Vernacular schools 

Village do. ... ... •••. 

Indigenous do. ... ... 

The Normal school — the local institution for teachini 
masters — is at Ndgpdr. This establishment has not* been abi 


Number of InstitvMihis, 

1 

... 1 

7 

8 
8 

... 55 

42 


f and trw&ing 
e completely to 


meet the local demand for masters, many of whom have had to be brought /rom 
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the Bombay presidency, bub so far 4 s it has' gone it has done well. Each pupil 
receives from fbur to ten rupees monthly for his support. At the Zild school, 
the Normal school, and three of the Grant-iii^-aid schools a superior education is 
given both in English and Vernacular. The zila school is at Kdmthf, and the 
grant-in-aid schools are at Ndgpdr and Kdmthi. Of the latter, four have been 
established by the Free Church of Scotland Mission. They are called grant- 
in-aid^' from the fact of them receiving regular pecuniary assistance from 
Government. In the Anglo-Vernacular town schools is given a thorough 
instruction in the vernacular (Mardthi), a fairly good course of Geography, 
Mathematics, and Grammar, and the groundwork of the study of English. The 
other town schools give the same course, with the exception of English. 
These town schools are established only in the larger and more populous 
towns. They are supported partly by grants from general revenues, partly 
by municipal funds, and partly by voluntary subscriptions. The cost of village 
schools is defrayed entirely from the educational cess, which is a tax of two 
per cent, on the land revenue of the district, and is paid by the landowners. 
In fteso schools the standard is lower than in the town schools. The indigenous 
schools are supported by fees from pupils. They are established by the people 
themselves, and have no connection with Government, except that they are 
inspected by the educational authorities. These schools receive grants-in-aid 
according to the payment-by-results system. Tlie course of study is rather 
lower than that of the village schools. The total number of boys now studying 
in these schools is 6,763. The total number of non-adult males in the district is 
113,996. So that about one boy in seventeen is receiving education. And if 
due allowance be made for hojB too young or too old to go to school, then the 
proportion would be about one fo twelve. In the matter of female education only 
a commencement has been made. There is a Normal school at Ndgpdr for the 
purpose of training schoolmistresses ; ^.nd there are now seven ordinary schools — 
two at Ndgpdr itself, and five at towns ,in the interior of the district. The 
statement below shows the progress of education in each of the difterent classes 
of schools from the commencement of the s}^stem up to the present time : — 
Statement showing the state of Schools in the Nagpur district during the last 7 years. 


Description of Schools.' 

»1362-G3. 

1863-64. 

1864-65. 

1805-66. 

1866-67. 

1867-68. 

1868-69. 

Schools, 

Scholars. 

Schools. 

- 

0 

M 

0 

00 

o5 

1 

■o 

rn 

Scholars. 

Schools. 

Scholars. 

Schools. 

Scholars. 

Schools. 

Scholars. 

U 

1 

u 

CQ 

1 , 

Male Normal schools 

1 

70 

1 

54 

1 

39 

1 

45 

1 

59 

1 

65 

1 

*78 

Zild schools 

1 

100 

1 

112 

1 

102 

1 

174 

1 

130 

1 

130 

1 

193 

Grant-io^ld schools 

3 

*531 

4 

040 

6 

670 

7 

735 

7 

704 

6 

719 

7 

847 

Anglo- Vernacular town 















schools 




€' 





8 

1,003 

- 8 

815 

8 

746 

Vernacular town schools 



19 

i,Si 

T 7 

1 J 39 

A7 

1,^63 

9 

664 

9 

719 

8 

670 

Village schools 

19 

767 

38 

8^8 

41 

901 

41 

1,276 

45 

1,763 

48 

2,877 

55 

2,700 

Indigenous schools 

58 

1,244 

39 

1,082 

40 

1,069 

41 

1,070 

32 

1,841 


1,465 

42 

1,629 

Total Boys’ schools 

82 

2,712 

102 

4,007 

106 

4,020 

,108 

4,568 

103 

5,654 

117 

6,290 

122 

8,768 

Female Normal schoolsV 







1 

22 

1 

19 

1 

14 

1 

28 

Girls’ schools 



'2 

43 

2 

”39 

8 

53 

‘ 9 

190 

10 

259 

7 

288 

41 

Total Female schools 



2 

43 

1 

2 

39 

4 

75 

10 

209 

11 

* 278 

"*8 
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NA'GPU'R — The central ro|enuo subdivision or taiisfl in the Niigptft 
district, covering an area of 835 square miles, with 555 villages, and a population 
of 246,376 according to the last cAsus in 1866. The land revenue of the tahsil 
for 1869-70 is Es. 2,20,466. ^ 


NxVGPU'E — The principal town in the district bf that name, and the seat 
of the administration of the Central Provinces. It is situated in the centre 
of the district, on the left bank of a small streaniflcalled the Nag. The municipal 
limits include, besides the city, the suburb of Sitdbaldi, the European station 
of Sitdbaldl with Tdkli, and a considerable area of land under cultivation. The 
soil is for the most part *^rogar^^ or black soil. The drainage of T^kli and 
Sitdbaldi is good ; the site of the city is low, and the drainage is ill-defined, 
but the general slope is to the south-east. The Sitdbaldi hill, on which stands the 
fort, may be regarded as the centre of the municipal .limits, and from its summit 
is to be seen the best view of the station and surrounding country. Below, on 
the north and west, lies the prettily-wooded station of Sitdbaldi ; beyond this, on 
the north, are the military lines and bdzdrs ; and again beyond these, partially 
hidden by low basaltic hills, is the Tdkli suburb — once the head-quarters of the 
Nagpur irregular force, but now occupied only by a few bungalows. Close under 
the southern side of the hill is the native suburb of*Sitdbaldf. Below the eastern 
glacis is the railway terminus. Beyond this lies the broad sheet of water known 
as the Jumd Talao, which separates the city from the station and suburbs. Tho 
view is bounded on this direction by the buildings on the extreme eashof the tank. 
The city itself, though immediately east of the tank, is completely hidden from 
the sight by a mass of foliage. Tho site of the European station is pretty and 
undulating. It is in general well wooded, though sdmo parts, espi?cially towards 
tho extreme west, are somewhat bare. Tho roads are lined with ornamental 
trees. The bungalows of the European residents are generally thatched, and 
plain in appearance ; but most of the enclosures have gardens immediately sur- 
rounding the house, and contain go'Od'trces planted here and there, so that tho 
general aspect of the place is cheerful and pleasant. Dui'ing the hot weather 
the ground looks parched, but in the rains and cold season the verdure is bright 
and pleasing. Outside the city there are handsome tanks and gardens, constructed 
by the Mar^ithii sovereigns. The th^ee finest tanks are the Jumii Talao, between the 
city and station, and the two artificial lakes of Ambdj1:!ari and Telingkheri. Of 
these the largest is the Amb^jhari, and the smallest Jumli IJalao. The storage of 
Welter in these artificial reservoirs is very gi*eat. The retaining- walls are built of 
massive basalt masonry, and are admirably constructed. The Jumd Taldo supplies 
a considerable portion of the city with water. The other two lakes are at some 
distance from the city. They afford a parfial supply of water to certain portions 
of the city and station by means of pipes. These great artificial tanks are real 
ornaments to the place, and form a lasting monuilient of tho best tirjj^s of the 
Bhonsid rule. The principal public gardqps are the Mahdrdj B%h, in the station 
ofSftabaldl,now managed by the N^igpdr Agri-Horticultural Society; the Tulsi 
Bdgh, inside the city ; and the four suburban gardens of Pdldi, Shakardara, 
Sondgdon, afid Telingkheri. These four are maintained in good order by local 
funds, and form agreeable places for publie resort and recreation. There are 
uo Moha mTnfl. dfl.Ti mosques of any note. Hindd temples are numerous. Some 
of these are in the best style of Mardthd architecture, with elaborate carvings. 

The Bhonsld palace, which was burnt tp the ground ihS 864, was the only 
dwelling-touse of any structural magnificence. It was built of black*basalt, 
profusely ornamented with wood-carvmg. The courts in its interior pos^ssed 
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small gardens fountains. The great Nakdrkhdna” gate, which is now the 
only remnant of the palace, is an imposing sti'ucture. The tombs of the Bhonsld 
kings are in the Sukraw^rf quarter, to the iouth of the city. ITiese are in no 
way magnificent, though their construction is' curious. The best is that erected 
over the ashes of the gijeat Eaghoji. It is in the form of a cross, the arms 
projecting some ten feet from the body of the tomb. It has some narrow pillars 
or minarets, said to be in memory of the Rdnis who immolated themselves on his 
funeral pyre. The tombs of the Gond Eijds are ordinary plain Musalm^n 
monuments,* without any architectural merit. 

In spite of the extensive municipal improvements of the last five years, the 
general aspect of the city is oven now poor and insignificant when compared to 
the wealth and number of the inhabitants. The new great thoroughfares are 
indeed excellent roads, well, metalled, and well drained ; and there is a consider- 
able number of handsome edifices belonging to the richer inhabitants ; but the 
great majority of houses are of mud walls with tiled roofs. The walls are often 
* madfi to look well by a coating of white or straw-coloured plaster ; but the 
houses are older ^han the roads, and were built originally without any regard to 
feiSfontage, so that it was impossible to secure a good frontage when the new roads 
\ dame to be made through the, most populous quarters. Thus many of the houses 
in ihe new streets appear irregularly built, and of a style not suitable to the 
(excellence of the roads. Still perceptible improvement is being made : the old 
houses are gradually disappearing in several of the principal thoroughfares, and new 
buildings of a superior description, and built in regular line, are taking their 
places. The total number of houses is 32,450, of which 1,580 are built of stone 
or brick with flat masonry • roofs, 23,553 are tiled, and the remainder, 7,317, 
thatched ; some of the better classes of houses are ornamented with well-executed 
wood-carving. The principal tljoroughfares in Sit^baldi are Bdti street, and the 
Sltdbaldf bdzdr road, with the Temple bdzdr square between them. As has been 
stated before, the fort lies* between the Eutopean station and the city. Imme- 
diately east of the fort is the railway terminus, and the railway lino running 
north and south. East again of the railway ,linG is the Jumd lake, immediately 
beyond which is the Jumd darwdza^^ entrance to the city. The city is connected 
with the European station by three great lines, of which two ^re respectively f 
on the north and south banks of the lake, while the third, the most northern, 
crosses the railway by an over-bridge no 5 th of the terminus. The last after 
crossing the railway l>ecomes the Gurganj road, and traverses the north part of 
the city from west to east. The two first are connected togethev by a road*on 
t^ eastern embankment of the lake. In the ceij^tre of this road is the entrance 
to the Jumd darwdza street. Ihis i& the main street of the city. A double- 
storied line of shops extends for about a third of a mile up to the site of the old 
Bhonsld^alace, though a square called the Gachi Pdgd, and so on eastwards 
tlprourfroie town. The Jumd darwdza and the Gurganj roads are the main lines 
of traffic running east and west through the northern and southern portions of 
city. They converge in the suburb of Pildl, some little distance out of N^gptir. 
They are connected by various lines running north and south, the principal of 
which arb the P6nch Pdull road and the Itwdri. The other principal streets are - 
the roads leading from the Nakarkh^na gate of the old palace, and from the 
Gachf P^gd to the’Tulsi Bdgh ; the Sukrawari and the Shakardard roads lead- 
ing from the Jumd^darwdza road to suburbs on the south side of the Ndg; and 
the new Kdmthf and Indord roads leading through the northern outsldrts of the 
city towards Kdmthl. The best streets are the Jumd darwdza, the Gurganj, and 
the Itwdri. The houses belonging to the Mdrwdris at the northern end of the 
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Itw^rl are curious old buildings, of • bree and even four stories liigh> and profusely 
ornamented with woodwork. The street here is very narrow, and Is tb© only 
really oriental-looking part of the ijbwn. The principal grain markets are those 
at Bagarganj at the eastern end of the Jum^ darwdza road, and the Suforaw^rf 
and the Shakardard, to the south of the Jumd darwdzA. The bulk of the cloth 
trade is done in the Gurganj road and its immediate neighbourhood.- The 
jewellers and bankers reside mostly in the nonbhem end of the Itwdri, Large 
weekly bdzdrs are held in the Gurganj square and in the Gachi Pagd. 


Municipal concerns are managed by a committee, of which the Divisional 
Commissioner is the president, and the Deputy Commissioner of Ndgpdr tho 
vice-president. Tho committee consists altogether of twenty-seven members, 
of whom ten are official, and seventeen elected annually. Of the last, two aro 
English, and the rest Native gentlemen of position and influence. The muni- 
cipal revenue is spent mainly in watch and ward, in conservancy, and in material 
improvements. The improvements of the last five years have consisted chiefly in • 
opening out and improving the main lines of communication. These works*iiav© 
been carried on with a rapidity and comprehensiveness which have sufficed 
alter the entire appearance of the place. Before 1862 tho only well-constmcted * 
road within the city was tho Jumd darwdza, and that only as far as the* ^ite 
of the old palace. The station roads t»o have of late been greatly extended and 
improved. The conservancy an^angements are good. The public latrines are 
on the dry-earth system ; the private latrines are periodically inspected. The 
supply of water is plentiful, but many of tho wells in tho city do not contain 
good water. Pipes from the Ambdjhariand Telmgkheri lakes .supply only a 
few of the houses in the station and city. A scheme of water-supply for the whole 
city and station has lately been proposed by the committee, and is now under 
consideration. Both town and station arp considered healthy. Liver-complaint 
is the most frequent illness amongst the Europeans, and fever amongst the Natives. 
Visitations of cholera occur at intervals. Small-pox is common, but is gradually 
yielding to vaccination. 

The entire population of the city and suburbs 
of N^gpdr, inclusive of military, is as follows : — 


Population. 


Adult males 
Do. females 
M^le infants 
Female do. 


29,532 

33,035 

11,621 

11,473 


Total ... 85,661 


Of these, 456 are Europeans and Eurasians, and 10 are Parsees. jteong the 
Native Hindd population the most numerous cla^ are the Brdhmans, wnB number 
17,413 souls. Then come Koshtfs (weavers) 8,642, Kunbfs 7,271, and MardthSs 
6,453. The Musalmans are under 10,000 in number. The occupations, under 
which are classed the largest proportions of the population, are those of farm- 
servants and day-labourers, which number 18,397 and 17,395 respectively. Of 
the banking class there are 6,367 persons. Am ong artisans — weavers, carpenterB,! 
and masons are most largely represented. 

The trade of the town is large and increasing. The chC^f articles of nnport 
are wheat* and other grain, salt, country* cloth, 
irade. European piece and miscellaneous goods, sSll^ aiiJ 

spices. The grand article of manumcture and expojrt jis country cloth. Tlji'’fiiier 
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fabrics of N^gpdr have long been celebrated for theif richness and good quality, 
and are still, in spite of the competition of|E3nglish stuffs, in great request, not 
only here, but in distant parts of the countrylj 

The following table shows^the entire trade for the years 1867-68‘and 1868-69 : — 


Imports. 


Exports. 



1807-68. 

• 

1868-69. * 

1807-68. 

1868-09. 


Weight 

in 

Mauilds. 

Value in 
Rupees. 

Weight 

in 

Maiinds. 

Value in 
Rupees. 

Welj?ht 

in 

Maundii. 

Value in 
Rupees. 

WeiKht 

in 

Maundi. 

Value ill 
Rupees. 

Cotton ' 

3,513 

38,903 

2,293 

49,923 

19 

320 

282 

6,491 

Sugar and gur * 

25,908 

2,54,123 

28.930 

2,59,514 

2,380 

33,093 

4,033 

60,377 

Salt 

08,742 

2,98,688 

83,892 

3.01,475 

10,161 

48,049 

10,397 

51,014 

Wheat 

224,780 

4,80,007 

210,727 

0,80,378 

2,990 

0,811 

1,024 

2,439 

Eioe 

202 , 43 !} 

3,75,458 

104,090 

3,94,187 

12,309 

30,010 

10,300 

4,831 

13,407 

Otlfer edible grains 

103,452 

2,23,009 

157,116 

4,38,007 

3,888 

3,553 

10,590 

Oil-seeds of all descriptions.. 

65,743 

2,14,307 

0^,698 

2,51,785 

232 

901 

187 

700 

Metals and hardware 

3,908 

92,504 

4,649 

1,02,908 

303 

10,899 

583 

21,511 

English piece-goods 

Miscellaneous European 

4,844 

2,54,457 

2,573 

2,54,053 

208 

24,002 

60 

7,170 

goods 

399 

34,405 

049 

62,899 

25 

2,416 

2 

180 

Country cloth ...f. 

.3,870 

65,652 

2,758 

4,76,778 

3,751 

5,99,501 

3,835 

0,92,013 

Lao 

243 

* 3,572 

178 

2,070 

145 

1,603 

297 

4,224 

Tobacco 

4,904 

49,433 

3,289 

30,210 

40,131 

2,99,397 

139 

1 ,810 

08 

897 

Spices 

30,259 

9,40.002 

5,198 

48,991 

9,275 

90,807 

Country stationery 

80 

2,039 

• 2 

100 

29 

932 

2 

* 100 

Silk and silk cocoons 

872 

5,00,953 

59,709 

• ^4 

701 

3,40,606 

89,315 

9,497 

132 

77,542 

132 

75,040 

Dyes 

095 

174 

18,534 

135 

14,820 

Hides and horns 

407 

9,385 

72,371 

433 

214 

4,004 

157 

3,711 

Opium 

108 

21^ 

1,14,833 

7 

4,200 

9 

5,9iH 

Wool 

119 

2,524 

202 

5,071 

4 

82 

20 

327 

Timber and wood 

60,283 

53,857 

62,021 

77,022 

1,320 

1,017 

40,233 

2,782 

3,473 

Ghee and oil 

6,677 

1,71,297 

7,914 

2,09,833 

2,445 

2,192 

43,433 

Oocoauuts 

■ '■?(,290 

32,904 

2,884 

17,947 

458 

5,140 

241 

2,696 

Miscellaneous 

• 

51,511 

5,58,071 

33,503 

6,39,735 

1,890 

90,147 

4,505 

80,303 

Total 

846,684 

40,85,130 

812,160 

51,89,484 

52,550 

10 , 74,350 

49,208 

11,96^712 


No. 

f 

No. 

• 

No. 



• 

Horses 

833 

12,555 

810 


481 



12 

Cattle 

8^1 


873 

13,346 

180 

|H 


1,480 

Sheep 

39,433 

HjMlj 

42,261 

f 

71,022 



7 

Total 

41,147 

95,226 

43,944 

94,528 

661 


■ 

1,499 

Gi’and Total 


41,80,356 


Wm. 



■ 



At the head-quarters bf the administration the public offices are of course 
numerous. They are most of them in the civil station of Sit^baldf. The old 
Ndgpdr Residency, }A)W the official residence of the Chief Commissioner, is situated 
in extensive and well- wooded grcftinds. The building itself is commodiou^ 
but of a very plain and unpretending exterior. The Secretariat is a large and 
substantial pile of building^. The other public offices in the station are held i» 
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ordinary-lookmg houses aii4J)ungaj|ows, in no way differing in external appear- 
ance from private dwelling-places. The most notable public offices in the city 
are, the Small Cause Court, lately Ij^lt on the eastern bank of the J um4 TaMo ; 
the Tahsill, old Mar^th^ building in a good style of architecture ; the Honorary 
Magistrates* Court ; and the Police Station-houses. iThe useful and charitable 
institutions are the following r-^the Ndgpilr Central Jail, an excellent building, 
consisting of two large octagons, built to contaii^ 1,060 prisoners ; the City Hos- 
pital, with three branch dispensaries in different quarters of the town ; the Lunatic 
Asylum ; the Leper Asylum ; the Sltdbaldi Poor-house; the Free Church Mission 
Native School ; and the Bi?5hop*s School, for the education of European and 
Eurasian boys. There are three public sardis or travellers* rest-houses, besides 
several private dharmsdlds for similar purposes. The Native schools are shown 
below : — . 


Description of School. 

Number of 

Number of 


Schools. 

Pupils. 

Mission school, Ndgpdr 

1 

28» 

Do. do. Sitdbaldf bdzdr 

1 

62 

Do. do. do. station ... 

1 

39 

The city grant-in-aid school 

1 1 

162 

Indigenous schools 

22 

1,10U 

Male normal school 

1 

57 

Female do. do 

1 

22 

Girls* schools 

2 

55 

Total... 

30. 

.,,,.....•....1,774 


The military force consists of a small^ detachment from the English regiment 
at Kdmthi, and the head-quarters anc^ right wing of a regiment of Native infantry. 
The former garrison the fort. The military works of the Sort (built in 1819) 
are about to be remodelled and strengthened. The arsenal, which is just below 
the fort, contains considerable stored and munitions of war. 

No part of the town is mofe than 160 years-old. In Bakht Buland*s 
time (a.d. 1700) the site of the city was a low swamp, on which were twelve 
small hamlets, known collectively as Rdjdpdr Bharsd.** Chdnd Sultdn, Bakht 
Buland*s successor, was the first sovereign who made Ndgpur his capital. Traces 
of a circumvallation made by him still exist. The town was probably most 
populous just at, the close of the* reign of tile second Raghoji. In Sir Richard 
Jenkins* report of 1826 the inhabitants are shown to have numbered over 
111,000 ; since then the total population has much declined. There has^owever, 
been no decrease in the mercantile and industrial classes. The artisans are much 
more numerous now than in the days of Sir Richard Jenkins. The diminution 
has occurred in the non-industrial classes,, in the numerous semi-military retinues 
of the chiefs,* and the servants and hangers-on attached to that retinue. The 
bulk of these people have now disappeared, having taken to agricultural* or other 
employments elsewhere. Their exodus was a necessity .of later times and circum- 
stances, and is certainly not a subject for regret. 

NA'^HARMAU — £ village in the Sdgar,district, situat^ about eight miles 
due west of Gauijhdmar. It is the highest point in Sdgar, being 2,324 above 
Ihe sea. It gives its name to the surroundmg country. ^ 

44 cro - • 
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NAHBA*' — A narrow rocky stream in tlfc B£4ghdt district, wliich in its 
course receives the waters of the Uskdl, and ev entually flows into the Waingangd. 
It was formerly the boundary line between thevNdgpdr and the Mandla territories. 

NA'ND — A river whiph enters the Ndgpdr district at its south-eastern 
extremity, and proceeding westwards falls into the Wand in the Wardhd district. 

NA'NDGA'ON — A feudatofy chiefship attached to the Rdlpdr district. It 
contains 560 villages, in a fertile tract of country, a large portion of which is under 
cultivation, and is divided into four parganas, viz. Ndjidgdon and Dongargarh to 
the south ; Pdndddd, about twenty miles to the noi'th, at the foot of the Sdldtekrl 
hills, and separated from Ndndgdon by the Khairdgarh pargana and that portion 
of Dongargarh belonging to the Khairdgarh chief ; and Mohgdon, about fifty miles 
to the north — a very fertile pargana, lying between the Dhamdd and Deorbijid 
khdlsa parganas, to the south and east, and Khamarid, belonging to Khairdgarh, 
^to the north. The chief is by caste a Bairdgf, or religious devotee, and celibacy 
’being' one of the observances of the sect, the succession has been maintained by 
adoption. The gmntee was the family priest of the Bajd of Ndgpdr, and the date 
of the original grant is a.d. 1723. Ad^tions were made to it in a.d. 1765, and 
again in a.d. 1818. The tribute paid annually to Government amounts to nearly 
Es. 46,000. 

The chief village, which is situated forty-two miles west of Rdfpdr on the 
Great Eastern Road, has a population of from 1,000 to 1,200 souls. 

NANDARDHAN (N AG ARDHAN) — A decayed town in the Ndgpdr district, 
situated about lour and a half mi]es from Rdmtek, just off the old Kdmthf road. 
It was formerly a cavalry station of tho Ndgpdr rdjds. An old castle is still 
remaining, outside which an action was fought when tho English were besieging 
Ndgpdr in December 1817. The population amounts to 2,893 souls. A school- 
house has been built here, and is well attdndibd. 

t 

NANS ART — A small zamlnddri or chiefship, situated about nine miles 
south-east of Kdmthd, in the Bhanddra district ; it consists of eight villages, with 
an area of 8,350 acres, more than 5,000 of which are cultivated. The holder is a 
Brdhman descendant of Qi^e of the official families attached to the late Ndgpdr 
government. A large weekly market for cattle is held at Kathlpdr on this 
estate. 

NARBADA' (NERBUDDA) — A river which is regarded a^ the boundaiy 
between Hindustdn and the Deccan. It rises in thp dominions of the Rdjd of Rewd 
and flows into the sea below the town of Bharoch (Broach) in the Bombay district 
of the same name. But as the greater part of its course is in tho Central Pro- 
vinces, it^nds a legitimate place in this compilation. Its ancient name as found 
in the Purdnas is Rewd ; and it bears a high reputation for sanctity. Local 
devotees sometimes place it above the Ganges j and there is a saying that, whereas 
it is necessary to bathe in tho Granges to obtain forgiveness of sins, the same 
object is attained by more contemplation of the Narbadd. 

The following description of the river is extracted from an article on the 
scenery of the Narbadd by Sir R. Temple, published in " Once in a Way,” * 
Miscellany got up for the Jabalpdr Exhibition of 1866 : — 

^^The source is at Amarkantak, a massive flat-topped hill, forming the 

eastern terminus of that long mountain range which runs right aorosa 

the middle of India from west to east. If the peninsula may be imaged 
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as a sliield, and if any spot bq the boss of such a shield, then Amarkantak 
is that spot. South of the Hi^bdlayas there is no place of equal celebrity so 
isolated on every side from hj bitation and civilisation. To the east and to 
the north hundreds of miles o sparsely populated hills and forests intervene 
between it and the Gangetic countries. On the west there extend hilly 
roadless uplands of what are now called the S^tpur^ regions. To the south 
indeed there is the partly-cultivated plateaa of Chhatttegarh, but that after 
all is only an oasis in the midst of the gi*eat wilderness. It is amongst these 
mighty solitudes that the Narbada first sees the light. 

The river ***** bubbles up gently in a very small tank in 
one of the undulating glades on the summit of the mountain, 'riience it 
flows through a little channel, and winds along the perennially green 
meadows. But soon the waters are reinforced by the countless springs 
which abound in those trap -rock formations, and * * * * * after a 

course of some three miles from the source, the abrupt edge of the. Amar- ' 
kantak plateau is reached. 

''There it tumbles over the ledge of a black basaltic cliff with a 
sheer descent of seventy feet, a glistening ‘ sheet of water against the 
intensely dark rock. After its fall it is for a brief space hidden amongst the 
crevices of the stones, but soon strugghjs upward, and dashes along through 
a glen with lofty precipitous sides, a splendid confusion of rock* and foliage, 
and of wild beauty not easily surpassed. These, the first, and perhaps the 
loveliest, of all the many falls of the Narbac]4 are called JCapila-Dh^lrii. 

* * * * * * *A short 

distance from the stream is another fall of lesser height called Dudhdh^rfi, 
or the ' Stream of Milk,’ the myth being th*at onco the river hero ran with 
that liquid. , , 

SK SH * sic SK * 

" After descending some hundreds of feet by falls and rapids from the 
heights of Amarkantak the Narbada skirts the upland valley just mentioned,, 
and winds about the hills of the Mandla district, jpursuing a westerly course 
till it flows under the walls of the ruined palace of Rdmnagar a few miles 
from the town of Mandla itself.’ • 

f 

" Since quitting Amarkantak the Narbada has run a course of near a 
hundred miles, and receivij^g the drainage of a long hill district, has become 
a fine rivers At this point its reach forma almost a semicircle, so that the 
spectator can see several miles both up-stream and down-stream. The 
river does not flow here in an unbroken expanse, but is divided ijiio several 
channels, between which there rise ^^ooded islets ; in midstream too there 
protrude peAks and ledges of black trap-rock in all directions. The banks 
are clothed with thick foliage to the water’s edge, and the horizon is 
bounded all round with hills, some near, some distant. 

* * * * * * 

" Thus far the river’s course, constantly interrupted by rocks and islands, 
has been frequent^m tortuous. But below Rimnagar fo?^several miles down 
to Mandla it flows in a comparatively ^''straight line, with an nn]jroken 
expanse of blue waters, between banks adorned with lofty trees ♦ * . 

These pools or riches (called " by the natives) in many oftherivprs of 
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the Central Provinces are reckoned asjgems in the landscape. This doh 
or pool of the Narbadd, between Rdnanajar and Mandla, is quite the finest 
of them all. 

Below Mandla,fat the point Gwarlghdt, where the Trunk Road crosses 
from Jabalpdr to Ndgpdr, the river for a moment wears the look of trade 
and industry j for here are collected many hundreds of logs of timber cut 
in the forests, and thence thrown into the stream to be floated down by the 
current, like rafts, to the marts of Jabalpilr, shortly afterwards. 

** Then the Narbadd, becoming pent up among magnesian limestone 
’ rocks, flings itself tumultuously ov('r a ledge with a fall of some thirty 
feet, called Dhudn-dhdr (the ^ Misty Shoot^), and then enters on a 
deeply-cut channel, literally carved through a mass of marble and basalt 
for nearly two miles. The river, which above this ix)int had a breadth of a 
hundred yards, is here com])ress(3d into some; twenty yards. At the cliannel 
below the surface of the surrounding country the river passes through a 
double row df marble blufis, or even between a wall of marble on either side. 
Tliese glittering wliite steeps are from fifty to eighty feet high. This is the 
place known as the ^ Mafble Eocks.^ 

* * sfi ^ * 

'^,Up to this time the Narbadd has not been troubled much by the 
works of man, having only passed through wild hilly tracts inhabited by 
half-civilised races, doubtless of a temperament congenial to the localities. 
But now it has to entcu upon a valley, broad and rich, highly cultivated, 
thickly populated, for some two hundred miles. It is near hero crossed by 
a great railway viadnet with massive piers. Thereafter it flows in a gene- 
rally straight westerly course between the two parallel mountain ranges of 
difterent geological structure * But inasmuch as many 

miles of fertile ’plain intervene on either side, the mountains are seen only 
in grey distance in a sort of vanishing perspective. The channel of the 
river from about here down to Hoshangabdd — distance of near two hundred 
miles — is not obstructed nor blockaded by anv marked bars gr barriers, but 
the constant occnrnaice of rapids and rocky interruptions renders it quite 
unnavigabhj for tji ree-quarters of the year. During one — the rainy quarter- 
in the full flush of the floods botits can pass down with the current, which 
is somewhat violent however, and in this way there is some brief 5nd 
precarious traffic. 

The soil of this broad valley consists of alluvial deposits of a rec^t 
geological epoch. By static it is supposed that at a prehistoric period there 
wer^vast inland lakes in this region. Fossil bones of extinct animals have 
been discovered of great value ‘to the geologist. On sqme of the hill- 
sides bordering the valley there have been discovered some of those strange 
flint implements which in other parts of the world have roused the 
curiosity of antiquarians. Their discovery by the late Lieutenant Downing 
Swiney has added one more to the many associations connected with the 
Narbada. 

'' In this galley the rivej, quittin g the district jf Jabalpdr and entering 
that of Narsinghpdr, reaches<;he spot known as Birmdn Gh6t. Here one 
of the largest annual fairs in the Central Provinces is held in the month 
t)f November, The high banks are crowned with structures, and flights of 
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8teps lead down to the water^edge. The bed of the river is broad here; 
and the waters, receding and subsiding after the rainy season is over, leave a 
broad space of sand and shinde. 

j|c j|e sK * * 4! 

The next section of the riveris course, thoAgh not remarkable in its 
external aspect, is noted for agricultural industry ; the country being a great 
cotton-field, and also a great granary, producing wheat of such quality and in 
such abundance as often to have afforded succour to famine-stricken districts 
in other parts of India^ It is equally noticeable for its mineral wealth, rich 
seams of coal having been found near the left bank, and iron -ores being 
worked near the right 4Dank. These combined coal and iron operations may 
ultiniately render the name of the Narbada a household word among the 
mercantile community. 

'' Thus the river traverses long-stretching plains clothed with waving 
harvests twice a year, past Hoshang^bdd, past Handid and Nemawar— ^owns 
now decayed, but once famous in Mohammadan story — past Jbgfga’rti, where 
it rushes with clear swift rapids right beneath the battlemented walls and 
bastions, till it once more enters the jungles. 

. These jungles, in the Nimdr district, are the wilds which at the begin- 
ning of this century furnished a home and refuge to the Pindhari hordes, 
where these predatory bands were at last brought to bay by the pursuing 
vengeance of British power, where their leaders were hunted down, and 
whore the fugitive Chitii died a robberis death in the grip of a tiger. 

5fC * * ' * * * 

** Emerging from these horrid wilds the Narbada again becomes beau- 
tiful, crashing in grand turmoil over dark trap-rocks, then flowing quietly 
down in the shadow of wall-lik<j ridges, and then surrounding the sacred 
island of Omkar Mdndhdtd, the heights of which are covered with temples and 
priestly buildings. Here again the river forms itself into deep pools of still 
water, in which are imaged all the forms of the rocks and the structures. 
Here also at stated times are held religious gatherings, which greatly add to 
the beauJy of the place, fti former days dewetees used to precipitate 
themselves from the rocky pea^s, to earn immortality by perishing in the 
Narbadd. . 

“ A f*ew miles further on below Barwal (where the road from Bombay 
to Indore crosses the rivenj there is oqo of the deep-water reaches, extending 
from Mandleswar to Maheswar. At Maheswar there are stately religious 
* edifices with broad flights of steps leading down to the river, erected by the 
famous Mardthd princess Ahilyd Bdl. * ^ 

At some distance from the light bank the headland and promon- 
tories of the Vindhyas have a well-dgifined outline. On one of these there 
stands all that remains of Mandd, the once splendid and royal city of the 
Mohammadan kings of Mdlwd and Nimdr. * 

* * * * * 

“ Thereafter the river runs for some way through an open country till 
it approaches tha^ point where the parallel ranges of the Vindhya and 
Sdtpurds (which have heretofore been fie|)arated by the oroad valley^above- 
mentioned) gradually trend nearer and nearer towards each other tiU they 
almost converge, before they both become finally lessened, and drop down- 
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ward towards the western coast territorvofGhijar^t. At the nearest point of 
this convergence they are separated fmm each other only by the Narbad4 • 
itself; and about here the scenery is of ^ mountainous character. The river 
courses along the bold passes (sometimes with rocks jutting out diagonally 
into midstream) withifalls and rapids, some of which are said to extend for 
miles past the hill of Turan Mai, which has a fine lake on its broad 
summit, and has been thought of as a sanitarium, through the gorge of the 
Haran Pdl, said to be so called from being a ‘ deer^s leap.^ 


From Haran P41 to the temple of Sdlp4>ii Mahddeva — a distance of 
some seventy miles — there occurs the main barrier of the Narbadd. Hitherto 
we have dwelt chiefly on the beauties of the i4ver, but here the Narbadd 
displays all her terrors. Twice has the passage been essayed in. the flood 
season by spirited British officers — Captain Evans and Captain Fenwick. 

Thrilling are the accounts given of the perils of the whole way, and 
^the hopelessness of any craft living in some of tho worst parts of the 
streams. 


It is said that sometimes the water lashes itself into waves, curling, 
crisping, crested. Sometimes it swells, curves over rocks, and thence 
rushes headlong into deep troughs. Again it tosses foam and spray about in 
its fury, or it whirls in countless eddies, and sweeps round in swift-moving 
circles^sometimes in little maelstroms bubbling up from the bottom with 
roaring surge. At length its force culminates at the great whirlpool near 
Makrdi, ^oscribed as actually terrific, and embracing the whole bed of the 
stream, some four hundred ‘yards, from bank to bant. 

** Thereafter the Narbadd enters on the rich plains of Broach which 
border on the sea. In this particular section it is securely navigable, and is 
actually navigated by country craft.^ Jt is here compared in appearance by 
Captain Fenwidk to tho Hoogly. ^ ^ 

It has now run a course of ifear eight hundred miles, and has 
attained opposite tho city of Broach a width of about two miles. It is 
here spanned by a viaduct of imposing length and dimensions belonging to 
the Railway between Bombay and Barodd. The lofty piers are formed by 
iron screw-piles driven down into the sandy ground to a depth of many feet. 
The immense structure has the appearance of wonderful lightness for* its 
strength and size, and the trains passing over it seem as if suspended by a 
slender framework in mid-air. This work Sas been severely tHed by the 
floods of the river, which — swollen with the fast-accumulating drainage* of 
the hills that are in such close proximity — descend with mighty volume and 
velofciy, carrying with them the drift trunks of forest trees and other 
masses of debris — sometimes eveh the bodies of wild animals, in token of 
the devastating character of the^ inundation, — ^and causing a tremendous 
collision with the opposing piers of the viaduct. The importance of this 
bridge, the obstacles successfully encountered in its erection, the scientific 
questions involved in the method of its construction, and the , force of the 
flood which it has to withstand, keep alive to the last the interest which has 
pertained to Narbadd. 

. ^'The city of Broach, though doubtless growing in wealth and, * 
great future before it, is not remarkable for external appearance. 

Broach seagoing ships of considerable burden and draft can penetaate*' ‘ 
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river in fact is here an esti 
seaport. ' 


nar r, 
Fartfac 


and the associations are almost those of a 


From this point the Nartfadd has but some thirty miles to proceed 
before it pours itself in the Gulf of Cambay.^' ^ 

The physical character of the river is thus described by Dr. Impey * : — 

The Narbadd, then, rising in the highd&t land of Central India, 6,000 
feet t about the sea, and pursuing a serpentine westerly course for 750 miles 
through a hilly tract, which runs parallel to, and borders closely both its 
banks, may be said to flow through a longitudinal cleft rather than a distinct 
valley, and to present the general characters of a mountain stream more 
than anything else. No great depth of water can ever be expected in it, 
from the nature of its tributaries, except in the monsoon ; neither, * wore 
they to promise better, could it be retained, owing to the great declivity of 
the bed of the river, which from Jhdnsf Ghdt, near Jabalpdr, to the sea falls 
1,200 feet in 500 miles. 


** The bed of the river in its whole length is one sheet of basalt, seldom 
exceeding 150 yards in absolute width, which has been upheaved in ridges, 
which cross it diagonally in N.E. and S.W. directions. These elevations 
occur every few miles, and cause a kind of natural * h/indh* (dam), above which 
the water is invariably formed into a pond more or less deep. 

“ It is this peculiarity of geological and physical formation, creative of 
so many natural barriers, which gives rise to , the Numerous fords which, in 
all the open and cultivated parts of the Narbada valley, are found occurring 
every few miles, with a town on each bank > and their very existence indi- 
cates the absence of any extent of navigation, which can only be absolutely 
free between limited intervals. * 

* In such a condition of the bed the only change produced by time is 
due to the erosion of the water, whose course being straight, and the force 
of its accessary feeders so strong, is much obstructed by the deposit of sand 
and detritus, which the transporting power of the monsoon brings down and 
carries to spots where some natural impediment ar/ests them, or where the 
rapidity diminishes. • » 

• “ Thus, where the Narbada is closed by hills, its breadth less, and the 
vehemence of the entering streams intense, the rush of water furnishes and 
lodges the large erratic blocks of debrisj, which the different natural rocky ♦ 

•barriers stop*, and which contribute to the formation of rapids, and to the 
decrease of water over them in those places. ^ 

'' But in the larger basins, where the banks are high, and oAlluvial 
and vegetable character, the hills further distant, and the impetuosity of the 
flood is lost, the larger debris are left J)ehind ; and the detritus, consisting 
of light gi^sivel and sand, subsides, and accumulates more opposite or just 
below the entrance of the large tributaries. The character, then, of the bed 
of the Narbad4 in fair weather — ^independent of the large falls — ^may 
be summed up as consisting of a narrow rooky channel, obstructed 
by numerous rapids, occurring in the openings of the bare rocky ledges 

* Selections from the Records of the Bombay Government, No. xiv. New Series, *1865, 

h^etseq. ^ 

t The height of AmarkanUk is really not above 3,400 feet. ^ i 
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which cross it diagonally. These rapid® are tortuous, often at right angles 
with the general course of the river, aiid from fifty yards to five miles in 
length, very shallow, and rendered still more so by the accumulation of 
sand, rock, and gravel, deposited at the mouths of the numerous feeders, 
which cause a broken^ eddying current, with from six inches to a foot and a 
half of water over them, and are not safe, in consequence of projecting 
cliffs, with a rise of twenty /eet of water, at which time formidable* whirl- 
pools, and a strong unmanageable current, subject to freshes of thirty feet 
in a few hours, take place. , 

“ The basins of the Narbadd are those portions of the valley which are 
so fertile and productive. The upper one, 1,000 feet above the sea, extends 
from the marble banks' of Bherd Ghat, opposite Jabalpdr, to a little below 
Handid, nearly two hundred miles in length, but of little width northerly 
and southerly, the hills being nowhere above twenty miles distant. 

’’“The pther great basin, 500 to 750 feet high, stretches from the 
quartz hills above Barwdi to Chikalda, upwards of one hundred miles ; it 
is more open, with the §atpura range, in some places forty miles distant, to 
the south ; while to the north the Vindhyas approach to between fourteen 
and sixteen miles. 

The banks of both basins arc forty feet high, the soil alluvial, com- 
posed of marl and clay below, the superior stratum being the black fjegetable 
mould. ,The upper ba^in is so level that from Jabalpdr to Hoshangdbdd, 
upwards of 120 miles, the fall is little more than fifty feet.* In the lower, the 
fall averages about two hundred feet. The centre of the latter is neverthe- 
less nearly 400 feet below* that of the upper, Mandleswar being 700, and 
Hoshangibdd 1,070 feet above tfie, s^, and Talakwdrd, in the inferior or 
third basin, lOQ miles lower down, is 450 feet lower than Mandleswar.” 

The Narbadd is fed principally from the south side, as the watershed of the 
Vindhyan tableland, which bounds the valley on the north, is almost entirely 
northwards. The principal affluents are, on.,the left bank — the Makrdr, Ohak- 
rdr, Kharmer, Burhner, and Banjar, which with others rise in the wilds of 
Kdmgarh and Rdigarh. The Baiqar emptiefs itself into the Harbadd just opposite 
to Mandla. From this point, owing* to the propinquity of the cliffs, ofwhich^the 
tablelands slope to the south, we have no more tributary streams until we 
.meet the Timar — a considerable afijuent falling into the Narbadd in the Bargi 
pargana, above the Gaur. Then we have the Sondr between Jabalpdr and Nar- 
singhpdr, the Sher and Shakar in the latter district, the Dddhi, Kordmi, Machnd, 
Ta^d, Gfcnjdl, and ^*ndl, in Hoshangdbad, the Dib, thirty miles west of Mafid" 
leswhr, and the Gohi, thirty-nine milee further west. 

These streams f after escaping from the gorges of the Gondwdna Jills 
have hollowed out channels for themselves across the flat grouzrd of the vflll©y 
beyond, exposing throughout most of their course many rocks distinct 
each other in age, and differing among themselves in lithological character. 
And whether among the hills or on the plain beyond, the various texture 

» 1 * Jabalpdr is given by^hc Trigonometrical Survey at 1,458 feet, and that of 

Hoshangdbdd by tbc G. I. P. R. authorities at 1,120 feet. The real fall is therefore 388 feet. 
Memoirs of the Geological Survey of India, vol. ii. part 2, p. 119. ' ** '•= 
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and structure of these rocks j as well as their diverse modes of occurrence 

and of disintegration, have injpressed on the landscape that endless variety 

of outline from which its principal charm is derived.” • 

On the right or north bank the principal affluents are the Bal^l, passing 
under Shankar Oanj, the Hingnd, the Gaur — a beauti:ful stream a little east from 
Jabalpdr, — the Hiran in the same district, the Jdmner in Bhopdl, the Kiran in 
Holkar's dominions, crossed by the Bombay .p,nd Indore road, the Hatni in 
Alirijpiir — a small district in Mdlwd under the political superintendence of the 
Govemor-GeneraPs Agent at Indore, — the Aurin in Rewd Kdntd, and some others 
of less note. * 

These northern feeders, being comparatively smaller than the southern, are 
also fewer and shorter. ^^The proximity* of the hills increases their number, 
adds immensely to their volume and velocity, and accounts equally for the sudden * 
flushing of the river in the rains to seventy and ninety feet, often in a few hours, 
and also for its shallowness in the fair season, The tributaries, being literally the 
“ drainage of the mountain mnges, rapidly empty themselves, owing to t ^i> short ' 

“ coarse and rapid fall ; their rugged and precipitous nature, imfact, makes them 
torrents rather than streams. Of their size some idea may be gathered from one 
'^(the Tawd), whose flood area is stated by Mr. Barkley be 1,276 yards from 
bank to bank in the rains, while it is all but dry in the fair weather. The Kdran 
^^also, near Gujrl on the north bank, is nearly as wide, requiring a bridge of five 
“ large elliptical arches to .span it.” 

Thb falls are those of Kapiladhdrd and Dddh-dhdrd near its source— -the 
former of 78 feet. TJie next is at^^Umarid in the 
Narsinghpdr district, ofabout ten feet. AtMandhdr, » 
ninety miles below Hoshangdbdd, and about twenty-five below Handid, there 
is a fall of forty feet ; at Dddri, near Pundsd, twenty-five miles below Mandhdr, 
there is another fall of forty feet, l^ear "Mandhdr the river presents an unbroken 
sheet of water one hundred feet from bank to bank. Tl^p navigation is there 
quite impracticable. In the dry season there are four or five channels. At 
Saheswar Dhdrd, below Mandlcswar, there is a fall of ten feet. Then the fall and 
rapids of Haran Pdl beyond Chikaldd occur. At Hdmp, in the Rewd Kdntd divi- 
sion of Gujarat, there is tho Bdldgorl rapid ; at Makr|( there is another fall ; and~ 
a little lower down a dangerous whirlpool, which is said to embrace the whole 
bed of the Narbadd, The Makrdi barrier i^ one of the wo?st in the Narbadd. Tt 
i^about sixty ‘‘miles below the Haran Pdl. Below this barrier and whirlpool the 
bed of the^ river is comparatively open. 

• NARKHER— A town in the Ndgptir’ district, four miles from Belond and 
fifty-two from Ndgpdr on the Betiil road. Its population amounts to. 7,319 
souls, mostly belonging to the agricultural classes!* A good market-^ce, retain- 
ing-walls of masonry facing the river, school and police buildings, 1md sfSreets, 
have recently been made, the cost being defrayed partly from town duties and 
partly by private subscriptions. A little* cloth is manufactured here, but not more 
than sumciint to supply the local demand. The town is prettily situated among 
extensive groves, but is not considered to be healthy. 

NARRA'— A ohiefship attached to the Rdipdr district. It was separated 
about the year a.d. 1710 from the Garhjdt state of Kharidr,t and given as his 

* Bombay Government Records, New Series, No. xiv. p. 5. 

t The Garhjdt chief of Kharidr calls himself a Chauhdn, so that this alliance wchild either 
invalidate his pretension to Bijput blood, or raise those of the Kanwar tribe. 

45 CPO ' , 
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wife's dowry to the ancestor of the present chiefl It consists of thirteen miserably 
poor villages, in the south-eastern comer of Clhattis^rh. The chief is by caste a 
Kanwar. there are a police station-house anil district post-office at the village 
of Narrii. 

NAESINGrHA' — A rdtnarkable hill, or rather rock, in the Seoul district. 
It is dome-shaped, one hundred feet in height, and rises out of the plain of one 
of the basins in the valley of the Bdngang^ (Waingangd). On the top of the 
rock there is a temple sacred to Narsinha,* and in the temple is an image of the 
god. The village at the foot of the rock is called Naysingh^. 

NARSINGHGrARH — A very old town in the Damoh district, situated twelve 
miles north-west of Damoh, on the right bank of the river Sundr, and on the 
route from Sdgar to RewA Puring the period of Mohammadan ascendency it 
was known as Nasratgarh," but this was changed into the present name by the 
Mardth^s. A fort and mosque are the only relics of the Mohammadans. A 
.second fort, erected by the Mardthds, was partially destroyed by the British 
troops*iiri857. Most of the better buildings are now in ruins, and the popula- 
tion is below 1,00(3 souls. There is a police station-house here. 
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’’ A districtwhiclij lyingtretween 22° 45' and 33° 15' of north latitude and 78° 38' 

Conrtitution of district. Jude, consists of two, or 

more ex&ctly speaking oi three, distmct portion^. 
The largest of these lies south of the Narbadd, and is clearly defined on three 
sides by rivers, viz. on the north by the*Narbadd,^n the east by the Soner,.and 
on the west by the Dddhi. The southern boundary is an irregular Siast and west 
line, including a strip of the Sdtpurd tableland, generally narrow, but of varying 
width, T)m Trana-Narbadd portions are two isolated tracts, annexed to the dii^ 
trict after Its original formation. The qpstemmost is a mere insignificant patch 
of hill and ravine. The westernmost is a small but fertile valley, enclosed 
the Narbadd in a crescent-shaped bend af the Vindhyan range. The whole are* 
of the district is 1,916 square miles, of which about half is cultivated. The 
extreme Ibngth from east to west is about seventy-five miles, and the extreme 
breadth about forty miles. The number of villages is 1,108, giving an average 
area to each village of nearly a square mile and three quarters. 

* An incarnation of^ishnu. * . , V ^ 

tThts article consiets almost entirely of extracts from the Report q|i the Land RwrittUe 

Settlement of Narsmghpfir by Mr. C. Grant. - ‘ 
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The district may be described with approximate accuracy as forming the 
upper half of the Narbada valley proper. The first of those wide alluvial basins 
which, alternating with rocky gor^s, give so varied a character to "the river's 
course, opens out just beyond the famous marble rocks at Bherdghdt, about 
eight miles west of Jabalpiir, and fifteen miles east of the Narsinghpdr district 
boundary. It is stated to extend as far as Handid in tne Hoshangdbdd district — 
a distance of about 225 miles. The general eleyation exceeds 1,000 feet above 
the sea, and the fall is very gradual.* In the opinion of geologists the basins, 
of which this is one, were originally lakes, f which were more or less intimately 
connected with each othei*, and were fed by a slowly flowing river down which 
clayey sediment was carried, and distributed in a gradual and uniform manner 
over a considerable extent of country."! On the conglomerate and clay thus 
deposited lie twenty feet of the rich alluvium, so wejl known as the regar " or 
black cotton soil of India. 

The face of the Sdtpurd range overlooking the valley is generally regular, ^ 

_ * and probably nowhere rises more than^^ feet 

enera appearance. above the low land. It runs in a line almost parallel 

to the course of the river, at an average distance from it of fifteen or twenty 
miles. The intervening space, as has been stated *above, forms the bulk of the 
Narsinghpdr district. The Vindhyan tableland, though also siandstone, is an 
entirely distinct formation from the SApura range. Its southern scarp, though 
generally abrupt, is irregular in its alignment, twice abutting on the river bed,* 
and twice opening out into the bay-like curves which have been already mention^ 
as the detached Trans-Narbadd portions of the district. Still the effect of tie 
hill lines> viewed from a little distance, is suflici®ntl^ regular not ft) interfere with ^ 
the otherwise compact configuration of the district. 

The following description of the two oppo*site ranges and the valley which 
lies bf|twi 0 en them is extraetbd from the Memoirs 
Geology. of the Geological Survey of J;idia, Vol. II. Part 2, 

pp. 117—120, 122:— 

” This (the Vindhyan) range of fiat- topped cliffs is marked by great 
uniformity of outline, averaging from three hundred to four hundred feet^ _ 
above the level of the valley, in rare cases rising to eight hundred. It is, 
however, incorrect to speak of this as a range of hills Seen from the south 
it presents an almost uninterrupted Series of headlands with projecting 
promontories and recoding bays, like a weather-beaten coast line ; but these 
/orm the abrupt terminetion of a tableland, and are not an independent 
. range of hills. It would be difficult’ to point out a finer example of cliffs, 
once formed by the denuding action of shore-waves, but how far inland, than 
is exhibited * along this range. From the sUhimit of these c\i^ however, 
there is no descent to the north corresponding to their southern declivity ; 
on the contrary the plateau is found to stretch away in this direction in 
gentle undulations. The northward slope, though slight, commences from 
the ve^Jr edge of the escarpment, and a reference to the map will show that 
the Betw^, the' Dhasdn, and the Sundr rivers have their origin* in places 
overhanging the valley of the Narbada. In one or two localities, where the 

* From Jabalpdr to Hoahangdbdd, about 165 miles, the fall is stated by Dr, Impey (** Physical 
character of the Narbad& River not much to exceed 50 feet, but ihe real fall is 338 feet. 

F*dc article «Narba^.^* V • 

^ Impey on me Narbada, Bombay Government Records, New Series, xiv. para. 8 
I Memoirs of the Geological Survey of Indian vol. ii. part 2, p. S38. ^ 
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latter river in its winding course flows dlose to the north idde of its valley, 
the southern limits of the drainage area pf the Granges may there be seen to 
reach to within little more than a mildof the actual main stream of the 
Narbadd. ' 

On the south sMo of the valley the hills present a more broken and 
^ less regular outline than on the north. Instead 
e a eva escarpmen . ^ uniform range of escarpment like that of the 

Vindhyan hills, we here have irregular groups of hills of different heights 
and different forms of contours, and which are (y^mposed of different rock. 

The great escarpments north and south of the valley above mentioned 
are no doubt sufficiently remarkable when considered simply as physical 
phenomena ; but they become still more interesting when, as is found to be 
the case, they are known to coincide with geological boundaries. 

“ Thus the tableland of Mdlwii and Bundelkand is formed of the sand- 
stones seen •fn the Vindhyan escarpment, and described in the following 
pages under the name of' Vindhyan Sandstones’ — a group of rocks not known 
to occur anywhere south *of this lino of the north escarpment of the Narbadii 
valley^ at least not within the area mapped. 

Jn a similar manner the line of escarpment bounding the valley on 
the south marks the northern limit of a series of rocks, which will be found 
described below, as including those formations called in our lists ' TSlchir,^ 
' Damdd^^ ' Mahddeo,’ kc., and no rocks belonging to any of these groups are 
known, within our area, to occur north of this line of escarpment. 


" On both sides of the* valley the high ground is often occupied by 
basaltic trappean^rocks. On the n6rth such rocks spread into wide patches 
over the country towards Bhopiil, Sdgar, and Damoh, in which direction they 
gradually die oiit ; on the south and south-west the trap is found to cover 
considerable areas among the Gondwdna^iills, and it becomes gradually more 
and more the prevailing surface rock in this direction, and, so far as known, 
connects itself with the great trap area ofithe Deccan. * 

" Besides the rocks already menlybned several other varieties exist* 
Granitic and gnei^ssose rocks and crystalline schists are exposed in many 
places in the banks of the Narbadd, in those of its numerous tributaries, ^ 
and in many other parts of the valley, sometimes covering considerable areas, 
and often forming prominent features in the scenery of sojjQ^ of the Inost 
picturesque parts of the country. t 


* sfe * 

"The hills near Hinotia village, south of Narsinghpdr, are mostly made 
up of this syenite porphyry ; here the detached crystals are of pink fmspa|j^ 

The formation of the Vindhyan series .is thus described, pp. 141, 142 

The prevalence of regularly-bedded fine-grain^ Igrits, with a bhara^ 
teristic red colour, is the most striking lithological feature of the Vindhy|pi»_ 
group : and speaking of the formation generally, its most marked charaotb^** 
tic certainly is ^he persistency of this lithological aspect over great ar^* _ 
This sameness of texture is strongly in contrast with the prevailing ohaf&Og^ ^ 
of all those more recent sandstone formations to the sodlh, to be 
described. , '^:W 
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“ This^eneral constancja in HtHological cliaracter does not of course 
imply tlie entire absence of vaneties among the beds of the series : instead 
of clear quartz grits, slightly ^rthy sandstones are found, and in many places 
ferruginous clay has been so largely accumulated as to form a considerable 
ingredient in the mass. i 

This earthy matter most commonly occurs at the partings of the 
arenaceous bods, and sometimes exists as irregular aggregations through 
the mass of the beds themselves ; less commonly the argillaceous and sandy 
ingredients have been, mixed together, producing an earthy or a shaley 
sandstone. , * 

" In many places the sandstone is mottled and spotted at the surface, 
from the decomposition of grains of magnetic iron, which is often abundantly 
scattered through the rock, and may on a fresh fracture generally be 
detected in its undecomposed condition. 

I 

“Mica is not a common ingredient of the Vindhya-n sandstan^j yet 
occasionally this mineral is present in quantities sufficient to constitute the 
rock a micaceous flag, and it seems generally to cause or accompany a 

laminated and fissile structure. 

« 

“ Ripple-marking may be considered a.‘5 a phenomenon characteristic 
of tho Vindhyan series ; almost totally absent in all the other, ^oups of 
sandstone of Central India, it is almost everywhere throughout them found* 
preserved in the most extraordinary perfection.” * 

The southern range consists of a mere narrow strip belonging to the » 
Mahddeo and Upper Damiidi* series- — ^which will be found described in tho article 
on the HoshangSbiid district, where they are seefl on a much larger scale — Ipng 
between rocks of metamorpliic formation to the north, facing the valley, and the 
great trap overflow of the Sdtpura plateau to the south. 


A broad strip, walled-in on either hand by low hill ranges, and green from 
end to end with young wheat ; such is the appearance of this section of the valley 
in the winter months, when strangers usually visit it; for the black soil roads ^ 
are almost impassable in the monsoon, and tho tempe^fiture in the hot season, 
though far more moderate than in* the parched-up plaing of Upper India, is 
sufficiently severe to make travelling for the iime a matter rather of duty than of 
plejfsure. But though the regularity of the hill ranges and the general absence 
of detached , peaks give the Ifpidscapo an’ open appearance on the whole, yet 
. . . . tho abruptness of the drainage system is such as to 

® leave a very distinct mark on the surface of parts 

of the valley. The actual fall of this section of the Narbadd bed is coijforatively 
inconsiderable, but the nearness of the hill^ranges gives the affluents oT the main 
nvers an impetus which, augmented ever by the gentle slope of the valley 
^Wards the sea, teUs very markedly on 4)he deep alluvial soil. Indeed it has 
been remarked, and with justice, that never was a river system attended with 
deeper or more widely reifying ravines than that of the Narbadd valley.* These 
J^tures are of course most prominently exemplified in the case of the Narbadd, 
by far the largest river in the district, though perhaps no part of its course 
js less precipitous and broken. In the whole length of ^eventy-five miles 
there are only two low falls — one near Ghugri, the other almost opposite the 
Village of Umarid.|/; But this last is the spot in which some of the principal 
vivers of the district unite and join the Narbadd through a close' neijvork 
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of ravines, which seam the surroimding*^coni:Ary for miles. -AMfeough, however, 
the characteristic vehemence of the stream is much modifi^ m this section, 
yet it retains, throughout, the narrow bas^tic bed and the high precipitous 
banks which are its distinctive features. Running in a confined unyielding 
channel through a narrow valley, its floods are so vehement and sudden as to 
impose serious difficulties in the way of either navigators or engineers. The 
house built for visitors on a seemingly inaccessible point near the famous marble 
rocks (in the Jabalpdr district) was washed away after standing untouched for 
many years. The Narbadd railway bridge at Belpathdr, designed after the mpst 
careful inquiry to give waterway to the highest flood then known, was found to 
be inadequate, fortunately before completion, to meet 'floods such as that of 1864. 


The Narbadd is fed almost entirely from the south, as the watershed of the 
Km f 1 - XT I j' Vindhyan tableland stands but little back from its 
uents o t e ar « a. southern face. Its principal affluents are the Sher 


and t^e Shakar, the latter of which, according to native tradition, was once known 
by theTess digmfied name of '' Sdar^^ or pig, and owes its now appellation to the 
euphemistic scruples of a Mohammadan of rank, who emptied into it a cart-load 
of sugar. These, with their tributaries, the Mdchd-Rewd and Chitd-Rewd, take 
their rise in the Sdtpurd tableland, and are essentially mountain toiyents through- 
out. Their streams, rapid but irregular, pour through deep rocky channels, 
fringed on either hand with unbroken series of ravines. Here and there howr 
ever, more especially in the Shakar and Chltd-Rewa, their beds open out into 
small oases of the richest*alluvial deposits, which are tilled like gardens with the 
finer kinds of sugarcane a^id vegetables. In the second rank are the Dddhf, 
Bdrd-Rewd, and Soner. The letter resembles the rivers already described. The 
two former difibr from them in the sandy character of their channels, which are’ 
little utilised except by an occasional melon bed. The smaller rivers are too 
numerous for separate notice ; but it may ^e mentioned as an illustration of the 
extraordinary rapidity of rise which is common to them all, that the Singhrl — 
little stream which rises not ton miles from Narsinghpdr and Kandell — has been 
more than once known to inundate the to^m of Kandelf, and to occasion serious 


loss both of life and property to the townspeople. 


Excepting, howevdf, where the soil tas been denuded by the action of 
» water, tho undulations of the surface are few and^ 

® ' insigftificant, save in the Trans-HarJbadd tahsfl 6f 

Chdnwaiydthd, where frequent isolated peaks shoot up in the tery heart of the 
black soil. In other parts of the district the rich level is but seldom broken, 
except by occasional mounds of gravel or kankar (nodular limestone), whicli are 
most serviceable for village sites. The hard black soil after rain softens into a 
stiff bog^n which every st(fp is a fresh difficulty. Hence the preference forvfiifces 
often bare and repulsive in appearanejp, and the poverty of the crops immediately 
surrounding villages, in direct contrast to the ''Gdonrd” fields of Hindnstdn, 
which are, as is natural, the best irrigated and most highly manured l^lnds 
in the village area. It is only the poorer villages, however, that suffer mndi 
in appearance from this peculiarity of location, and^ poor villages are BO!a|ee 
in so flourishing a district. The inequalities of the surrounding surfiujdilte 
sometimes so far advahtageous that they facilitate tho construction of artifi^ 
tanks and reservq»rs, in ifiemselves picturesque, and generally adorned by ^ 
graceful domed tei^les, which here take the place of the needle-shaped 
so common in the Hindd shrines of Upper Inffia. Thero are few villas -whioh 
are pot embellished by deep mango-groves, and old plpal and tamajod 
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Indeed the oomilKiest names for villages are those derived from trees. Thus, 
Piparid (from the pipal), Imalid (from the imlf or tamarind), Umari^ (from the 
nmar or wild fig), abound in every jart of the district. Less universal, but still 
frequent, are A'mgdon, " the mango village,’^ and Sdgoni, from the sdgon or 
teak tree. The better villages do not lose on a closer view. The mdlgu^r's 
house usually stands well above the other buildings, and is often a handsome 
two-storied building of brick and stone. Insfde are large court-yards, well 
stocked with cattle, and surrounded by dwelling-houses and granaries. On one 
side are generally piled up l^rge mounds of white cotton on raised platforms, 
which stand out as landmarks from afar. Few houses are without their pets— 
spotted-deer, antelopes, or rams, — and everything tends to create an impression 
of rude comfort and plenty. The cultivators* houses,^ though of course inferior 
to those of their lanfiords, are by no means devoid of all pretension to appearance. 
The better kind are neat cottages with tiled roofs. The gaily-painted verandah 
posts and the clean plastered platforms, bordered by moulded cornices, and ' 
ornamented by largo flower jars, show a decided taste for comfort, and^i/'en for 
luxury. The moaner quarter of the village, tenanted by tlii^T weavers, the 
labourers, and the menial classes of the little community, has seldom, it is true, 
other than a squalid appearance. But even here the’Gonds, who fill the place of 
hewers of wood, though not of drawers of water, are better lodged than in the 
wretched grass huts, which barely shelter them in their own wilds. 


But as soon as the limits of the hawdi/* or black soil tracts, are passed, the 

o V ^ j 1 Ml . X characteristics of the country change. Below eithei*' 

Submontane and hill tractSi n-n j. • -n® •xi / 

range oi hills, but more especially on the Satpura # 

ride, are broad belts of red gravelly soil, which merge through woody borders 
into the Ipwipr slopes of the high land. The wheat of the valley is here replaced 
by rice, Sug^cane, and the poorer rain crops ; the village roofs are thatch instead 
of tile; forest trees take the place of ifiango-groves, and reservoirs are replaced 
by mountain streamsi The country is in short less rich and productive, but more 
picturesque and beautiful. The open-glades, covered by short sward and dotted 
with old mhowa trees, suggest the idea of English park scenery, and the river 
gorges are oftemof rare beauty, combining, as they do, all the grand featurea^f^ 
hill scenery and tropical vegetation with a moist freshness, which is the one thing 
wanting to the lifeless surrounding forests.* The hill country included in the 
Narsinghpilr district is insignificant in extent.* To the north in the ChanwarpdthI 
tahsfl the boundary is the outer watershed, that is the watershed of the smaller 
streams, and.to ao whole vibages. Between the Chdnwarpfithi 

tahsjl and the Ipaller Tr^ block, known as the Hlr^pdr taluka, the 

river itself is the northern boundary. This portion of the Hlrdpdr tdluka, some 
14,000 acresrin extent, and containing ten villages, is perhaps the only^eompact 
block of hills in the district, as the Bachal aod Srinagar parganas, though broken 
hy spurs of the Sdtpurd range, contain more valley than hill, and the strip of till, 
facing the Narsii^hpdr and Gddarwdrd parganas, seldom exceeds three or four 
miles in depth.* ms perhaps is the wildest part of the district, as the passes from 
the plain are generally difficult of access to any but mountaineers, and the countrj 
18 more broken and precipitous than the inner tracts of tl^ tableland) but if 13 
^t sufficiently extensive to form an appreciable element in the composition of i^ 


of the’^V jungles are ill-stocked with large game, and are remarli|^le for the ecjrdty 
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The possessors of this fertile valley ar^ a Hindi! race, fk substratum of * 
aboriginal Gonds. The population of the 
Fopuaion. singhpiir distinct is in round numbers 386>00(^ 

souls, of whom rather more than one-third are returned as belonging to the 
non-agricultural classes. •The average population rate is about 175 to the square 
mile. At first sights it must seem singular that a given area in this magnificently 
fertile valley should only suppoft one man, when in the sandy plains of Upper 
India the same extent of land affords sustenance to three, or even four. But it 
must be remembered that the J^arbadd valley is, to all intents and purposei|ja 
new country, which has only been reclaimed from wild forest within the last two 
or three centuries. Little by little the body of agHcultural immigrants have 
grown and spread, till the whole valley has passed into their hands. But the same 
difficulties of communication which for so long formed a perfect barrier round 
the valley have operated even under more favourable circumstances to isolate it 
firom external influences. There has been little or no trade, and therefore no 
indu^febnt to congregate in towns. The soil is so bountiful that small exertion is 
needed to seciife an ample return from it ; but the means of carrying off the 
surplus produce have been so deficient, that it has attracted but little external 
demand. In short, the inhabitants may be few, but the land asks little expendi- 
ture of toil in return for a yield more than ample for local wants ; and external 
requirements have only now begun to raise up a demand which must surmount 
serious obstacles, both natural and artificial, before it can bring about a higher^ 
development of cultivation, by increasing the agency employed in the production ■ 
of food-grainy. ^ 

The composition of the population is almost purely Hindi!. The Mohamma- ' 

^ . , - , dans number little more than three per cent of the 

Compoafon of popaUbon. been separately regis- 

tered, as most of this race who dwell in ♦tine valley conform to Hindi! rites and 
observances. Thetefore, besides the Mohammadans, the only dissentients from 
the Hindd faith are a few Jain merchants and mountain Gor^s. The most influen- 
tial lat^olding classes are Brdhmans, ^fedjputs, Kdj-Gonds, Lodhls, Kunnfs, 
e:nd Kdonrds. The Br^ihman and Eajput zaminddrs are scattered all over the 
district. The Mj-GonVlii and Kionvis ai^o to be found prmcipally in t^e 
Western subdivisioij — G4darw^r4, the Lodhis in the Eastern and Central 
^visions, and the Kunnis in Narsinghpdr. Besides genuine Rdjputs and K4on|K ' 
there are three other castes, well represented among the landholdi^ ' 
who claim Rdjput descent, viz, Bundelas, Raghubansis, and Kir^rs. Tue tow 
number of landholding classes is 'thirty- two, and the total ^num*ber of castes 
represented in the district is not less than twice that number. . . * 

Isl&fttion and a purely agricultural life have had their natural effeofii on all 
^ classes. The very dress and appearance of fto 

ppearancean ma ners^ residents of the valley have assumed a di#B|t 


type from those of the picturesque races of Upper India. Though the jpeopW ;^ 
the valley are generally well grown, few among them are pre-effiifient, for 
8t£||fure oy strikmg appearance^ Their costume too is unbecoming. Ainong^^- ^^ 
the favo^te colour of the angarkh^, or long coat, is yellow, with 
from the mhowa dye. The sleeves are turned back on the wristp, 

^aist-doth is w(frn on or below , the hips. This, with a white turban, ^ 
ordihary dress of a well-to-do peaMnt.^ The Chiefs affect the Mar4iW,turbaa^^ 
so much on one side as almost tq, covir one eye, or what appears to be a 
fashion— a tuifoan composed of innumerable folds of cloth twisted 
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Their dress seldoii corresponds wi^h their pretensions, and some of the oldest 
Rdjds and Thdkurs might be taken for poor peasants. It is true that titles of 
honoiir are so common as to have lost much of their significance. R^jds, Thdkurs, 
R4os, Diwins, and Chaudharis abound in every part of the district, and it is so much 
the custom to adopt any available distinction, that such designations as Jamadir 
ahd Mukhtir are pressed into the service as hereditary honours. There is 
certainly neither the closeness of ritual observance, nor the rigidity of social^ 
usage, which prevail in Hindustan. Among Brahmans the Kanojiis still keep 
up their intercourse with their parent country, and adhere te . their traditionary 
rights and habits } but the Shnoriiis, who take a high rank in Upper India, are 
here very lax, forming conftoctions with women of other classes, and neglecting 
the niceties of Hindd worship. 


The predatory classes belong rather to the history than to the present 
, p. / population of the district. But it may be interest- 

lugsan in lana. ^ three principal Pindhdri 

loaders of the “ Sindia Shahi’^ two had possessions in the Narsii^hpiif^district. 
Ohitd, a chief who led 5,000 horsemen, held Bdrhd in jdgir. Karfin Khdn, a com- 
mander of more than 1,000 horse, had at one time lands in Paloha. The Pindharfs 
are fortunately a thing of the past ; and thbugh the complete extinction of the 
Thugs cannot te predicated with equal confidence, it is at l(?ast curious now to 
hear that in Captain Slccman^s time a gang of Thugs* lived not four hundred 
yards from his court-house, and that the groves of Mandesar, some twelve miles 
from Narsinghpdr, wore one of the greatest bels” or places of slaughter in all 
India, though nothing of this was known to Captain .Sleeman till seven or eight 
years afterwards, in 1831. * 

The four known periods of the history of •this part of the valley are the 
p , , Grond rule, ihe dominion of the'Mardthd Sdbas of 


Gond dynasty. 


Sdgar, Dhe^rule of the Bhonsld Rdjds of Nagpdr, and 


our own administration. The origin of the Cond Ihtjds of GArhd Mandla is lost 
in antiquity, but the G«nd Rdjput family f, which was supplanted by the Ma^thds, is 
said to have sprung from Jddliava Rilya, a Rdjput, who succeeded his fath^in-lft#, 
the Gond Rdjd Ndgdeo, in a.d. 358.^ Forty-eighth in descent from him was 
Sangrdm Sa, who is stated to have extended his dbminions over fift^^two 
(hstricts, only three or four of which* he received from hig father. The Nar- 
singhpdr district came under the Mandla r&le in his reign, and he is said 
havd built the foVt of Chaurdgarh. 

There could be little to conniSct an outlying district like Narsinghpdr with the 
ij ni- L history of its princes had it not been for the exist- 

CMtUofChauragarh. Situated on the 

crest of the outer range of the Sdtpurd tableland, and embracing withwits circle 
of defences two hills, it is less a fort than a»huge fortified camp. The vast scale 
of the whole work, its numerous tanks and wells, excavated at so unusual an 
elevation, an^ the massive debris of its buildings, attest the lavish outlay incurred 
m its completion, and the importance which "was attached to it as ,a royal 
^ronghold. In fact there is scarcely a marked vicissitude in the history of the 
^andla dynasty the crowning scene of which did not occur in Ohaur^garh. ' The 
first great blow to their power was the invasion by A^saf Kh^n, one of Ine imperil 

— ^ 

* ** Bain^eana/’ by Captain Sleeman, p. 32, 1836. • , „ 

* Note on History of Qarh4 Maillla Asiatic Society’s Joumf^ No. 68, 
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viceroys, in a.d. 1564. | He 'defeated and ikilleiST Durgdvatf, the still famous 
B^jpiit princess, widow of the Gond-Rdjput, Rdjd Balpat Sd, and took by storm 
Chaurdgarh, and with it, it is said, the enorijjous booty of 100 jars of gold toin 
and 1,000 elephants. This invasion is remarkable as having probably opened 
out the valley, for the firsh time, to the foreign immigration which has been the 
means of reclaiming it from Barbarism. A"saf K.hdn held Garhd for some yeal’i^' 
|ks an independent principality, and there ‘ are various circumstances which i^dT- 
cate an incursion of northern settlers nearly contemporaneous with his epc^*. 
Tradition is almost silent now with regard to ages so remote, but Sleeman sAk 
that in his time, thatjs forty years ago, “ it spoke of an intercourse with Demi, 
''and a subjection, nominal or real, to its sovereigns'from Akbar downwards, 
but that no mention was ever made of any such connection in the period before 
Akhar^s reign. He adds that tlie oldest rupees found in the earth, along the 
llilQfOf the Narbadd, wereef the reign of Akbar; and in connection of these first 
sighk of the introduction of northern influence with the frids of northern immigra-, 
tion, h«u?dduces the histories of many of the principal families in the district; 
which then datfid back from twelve to sixteen generations. ^ 


The lldni Durgdvati’s snccossor, Chandra Sa, re-obtaiuod his ancestral 
dominions through the recognition of Akbar, on cession of the ten districts which 
afterwards constituted the principality of Bhopdl. J^nt the now cciiti’acted princi- 
pality was again lost (about a.d. 1593) by Chandra Sa\s grandson, Prem Ndrayan, 
who incurrfjdthe anger of .Bir Singh Doo, riyd ofiOrchlid, and brought upon him- 
self an invasion from Jiljhdr Singh, that princess sou. Prem Ndrdyan took refuge 
in Chaurdgarh, where he was for months closely besieged. On his death, by 
treachery, the fort fell, and fill the Other garrisons of Garlui followed its example. 
As Chaurdgarh had before been the theatre of two events so important in 
... ..... tlib aiiuals of the Gond dynasty, so was the closing 

° scene ol rl\en;, history played out in it. It was here 

that Narhar Sd, thojast of the Mandla rdjds, took refuge when pressed by MordjL 
the Mardthd 'fiuba of Sugar. The Gond prince was betrayed, and ended his days 
in imp;:kpmnent At Kurai, while his dominions fell into the hands of his con- 
querors &%.©. 1781. The Sdgar administration lasted only seventeen years, and 
' iorKitle remarkable, except as having made way for a considdrablehnflux of Hindd 
imiriigrants from the north. 

Th^ Sugar sdBa^ were ip their turn expelled by the powerful Hhonsld 

■ I... BhoBsli dvna«ty, N;iggdr^m 3 ^ b(rfbro occupying NaramgbpC 

overran Hoshangabad, which, being thus left per- 
** fectly defenceless, was periodically plundered by the Pindhdris §uid fhe Nawdb of 
Bhopd J^|lintil A.D. 1802. The distress thus occasioned amounted in I8p6 and 
t^^'^ctual famine, and fercod a number of people into the more seci^^and 
prosperohl^district of Narsinghpur. In the years 1807 to 1 810 similar ikjckiBiaions 
received from Bhopal, which had' been ravaged by Amfr Khdn andth^ Kn-: 
dh^ls. Thus largely recruited, and, possessing a ready m#ket for its produce 
in the consumption of Ifce troogs, Narsinghpilr attained, in SleeJlah^t words, 
"a state of cultivation and prosperity which it had never bflffdii#;: known, 
" and froip which itiias, generally sjicaking, been declining ever 
" exceptioft of the first three years of our government, while the market the , 
'' difetrip^had lost w|^ more than supplied by our own.^^t "^kis gleam of prosperity 
was, ho^WIver, ofsfiot^ duration. 1807 the Harsinghpiir and Hoshangabad 
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districts were made over to l^Wiib Sadik All Khajifor the support of the frontier 
force. But as the military expenses amounted in all tf about ten Idkhs of rupees, 
whde the joint revenue of the two districts was only seven IdShs, it was arranged 
that the balance of three liikhs should be remitted anhually from Ndgpdr. For 
two or three years the remittances arrived regularly, but in 1810 supplies from 
head-quarters began to fail, and at this inopportune nAment Amir Khdn invaded 
Hhe district. He was repulsed, and hia Aefeat was followed up by the invasion of 
;^li9p41. But in these campaigns Sadfk All Khtfti incurred expenses which could 
be met by increased taxation, and the smaller jagirdiirs took the combined 
offportunity, afforded by hi^ pressing wants and by his absence, to give full 
vent to their natural rapiiciousness. When extortion by main force failed, 
other devices were not wanting ; patels were tempted by titles and dresses of 
honour to bid against each other, and were alternately coaxed and squeezed till 
^hey had nothing left to make them worth attention. The law itself was made 
the instrument of illegd exaction from merchants and%thcrs not ostensibly con- 
^ nectedwith land. Courts of justice were created, whose whole staff consisted 
of a guard of soldiers and a few ready witnesses. The only crimaK)f Vliich 
cognizance was taken was adultery, and procedure was simplified by throwing 
the burden of proof on the accused, who was of course a rich man. 


The commoncomeut of British rule dates from 1818. In November 181 7, on 
„ . . , . the first intelligence of the commotions at Ndgpitr 

Bntah accession. timclicry of fiic riljd, A pd SfJiib, Bv^ 

dier-General Hardyman was directed by Lord Hastings to advanc’o his force from 
the frontier of Rew^ in the direction of -Nagpur. On arrival at Jabalpdr he 
engaged and defeated a considerable body ofrlNdgpilr troops. ShiAtly afterwards 
"'he was apprised of the success at Sitabaldi on the lOth December 1817, and was 
recommended to take up a position bet\voen Jabalpdr and Ghlarwdrd in the 
Narsinghpdr district, for the interception# of the fugitives frofu Ndg'pur. Addi- 
tions wore acx’ordingly sent to a fofee^ already stationed at Gddarwdra, under 
Hieutenant- Colonel Maemorine, w'ho, thus reinfbrcod, was ofiabk d to at^ck and 
defeat the Srinagar gariiflon, comsisliug. of 3,000 foot and 4,000 horse. Chau- 
nigarh, however, still continued to hold out, and Colonel Mahinoni^f^|ietaiCh- 
ment while encamped at the foot of the fbi*t-hill was even fired on Ijya^odjj^jot 
guerilla troops. The fort was, how*ever, evacuated by*t1ie enemy on the apjSrSach 
^:,of the left hvision of the army under Brigadier- General .Watson, British 

#s thus finally established in the distrifct. We found the country, 

as may be imagined, in a much exhausted condition ; and Colonel Sleerfian 
left it on record that the two mf^st laborious and anxious years of his life w^re 
spent in^ trying ‘to keep together the agricultural communities of hklpharge/ 
Hia jten^ were strengthened by the wise liberality of Mr. Molony, ino chiefs 


civft tththority of the province ; and each successive Settlement of the liii^Wenne 
lightened ihe burdens of the agricultural qfass^ till 4n 1835 they were in a posi- 
tion to rSap the full benefits of the first long-|erm settlement, whitfh was- 
on terms bfjmprecedcnted liberality.' Secure at once from foreign raids and 
domesjl^feei^ions, the people^iave grown richf and the' western part of the dis- 
trict, the most recently developed, jnay w^ell bear comparison with moat 

similar feicts in India. ^ ^ 

The'bed of the valley has already been described as consisting of blldi 

of black soi^, Ranked at the ease of til hills w 
I either sidA by ba^ of the more recent saiMstoti^ 
*dfl^us, and gq|ured lEway on river banks the eonver^ng^drai»e^^^| tlie 
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valley. It is from this rich central deposit thai the valley (derives itfe chief 
wealth. Wheat is takerffrom it year after year wifihout any attempt at relieving 
it> either by manure or by a system of rotation. But though its annual Ijribute 
is unfailingly rendered, it is useless to deny rfchat the powers of the soil l^ve de- 
teriorated under so constant a strain. The average return of wheat is six maunds, 
or about eight bushels pei* acre, being not more than four times the seed sown. 
Captain Sleeman, writing hi 1824, says that in Samvat 1868 (corresponding' ^o 
A.D. 1807) land newly broken u^ in this district yielded from fifteen to twenty re- 
turns. That after twenty years^ uninterrupted tillage the returns of the 8ame'hu|d’* 
had sunk to from eight-fold to five-fold, but that in tha adjoining districts belongmg 
to Bhopdl and to Sindid, lying on the other side of, the Narbadd, the returns 
were, at the time of his wilting, equal to those recorded in this district in Samvat 
1863, and that many cultivators had thrown up their lands because they only 
yielded nine-fold. Ho adds that the average returns of the Narsinghpdr district 
are not more than from mur to seven-fold, the mean therefore being five and'^a- 
half fold. Some landholders^ accounts of their home-farms for the same period 
showThe*average returns at five-fold and six-fold. The next returns, in point of 
time, consist oMn investigation of produce made in 1828, in which average wheat 
produce is recorded as five-fold. Captain Ouseley in his settlement report of 
1836, though ho has left no regular statistics on the subject, casually mentions 
in one place that three-fold is a very low return, and eight-fold is a very high 
one for wheat. From that it seems probable that in his time the rate of produce 
was much ‘the same as in 1828, viz. five-fold. It will, however, be noticed from 
these figures that while twenty years^ cultivation reduced the returns froin 
twenty-fold tq^six or seven-fold, it has taken nearly double that time (from 1828 
to 1866) to reduce them from f^e-fbld to four-fold. The present rate of diminu- 
tion is so minute as to be imperceptible. Therefore for all practical purposes it 
may be assumed- that the rates^ of produce will remain constant at the present 
point, even if improved modes of cultivation are not introduced, with the develop- 
ment of the country,. 


The principal implements of husbandry now employed are the “ halthar** 

, . . , ^ and the ordinary plough. The former is a kind of 

■ scarifier, having, instead of a shaj;e, a broad iron 

‘bfede-set horizontally and.at right angles to^its body. It is used in preparing > 
the land for the rain crops, twice if possible before the setting in of the raiits, 1?, 
and twice afterwards! The jseed is then sown broadcast, and a heavy beam of. 
w'ood is dragged across the land, to crush in the seeds and to break the clbds. 
"Slir the winter crops a little more trouble is taken. The hakhar is used 
aboilt four times before the conclusfon of the rains, when bre|j|ks ladipit of it. 
After fids preparation the land is furrowed by a regular plough, toVlupt a 
simple ^paratus is attached for dropping the seed as the plough go^S on. 
Anothei^feugh follows, marking its furrow a little to one side of the last, and 
the earth thus turned up covers the seed deposited by the first plougih. This 
rude process, effected by implements of the lightest and most elepgientaiy con- 
struction, is all that is done for t^e soil, which is expected to produ(»^hll^^faililig 
crop of* wheat. It has been already remarked that the unbroken iffejpfeion of 
wheat crops returned by the same land is often surprising ; but sometimes tbe soil 
shows signs of complete exhaustion. In these cases grana, or some other pulse, is 
usually substituted for wheat for two or three years. Cultivators are afraid to leave 
their lands fallow,*even for a singly year, for the vacant ground is immediately 
.occupied by rank kdns^^ grass, which no exertionl caA|pradicate till it hai rtin 
its appointed time. This is in the %est' soils ten or twelve yearly poorer 



proportionately less. At the expiry of this time of forced rest the .land is 
restored to the cultivator, refreshed and re-invigorated ; but so much is the long 
fallow feared, that landlords will take up, even at a loss, lands unexpectedly 
thrown out of cultivation by their itenants. 

^ Manuring and irrigation are almost unknown; except for sugarcane and 
vegetables. There is a fine tract, containing fifty or sixty villages, lying on the 
borders of the G^darward and the Narsinghpilr* parganas, in which both these 
' ^^Cfpesses are very profitably adopted. The staple produce of these villages is 
'.fugarcane, irrigated from unlined (kacha) wells, by means of a Persian wheel, 
'tftie favourable lie of the substrata gives unusual facilities for irrigation hefe^ 
but there is nothing to prevent the general use of manure except long habit to 
the contrary. In the adjoining Jabalpilr district the practice prevails to some 
extent. The neglect of so important an adjunct tc agriculture arises probably ' 
rather from apathy than from any want of means. In Upper India, with a far 
greater deficiency of ligneous fuelj it is found possible to manure a very largo ^ 
portion of the cultivated area. Here, although the general excuse for non-* 
manuring is that all the available cattle-manure is required %jiir^ud, there are 
some who are candid enough to admit that the process is too laborious for them. 
The nature of the soil has something to do with this apathy. It is deep, retentive 
of moisture, and most tenacious in its texture. Hence the amount of workings 
and irrigation which might amply fertilise lighter soils, would here be throw||,* 
away. It must be, and in the case of sugarcane, is kept constantl^fc irrigated, Wr 
pjrevent the rapid induration and subsequent fissility, which characterise it in its 
drying state. Therefore irrigation here necessitates more labour and expense than 
in lighter soils; and though, by softening the, 8oi>, cultivators Would avoid two ^ 
great sources of damage to which they are now subject, viz. loss of the seed 
which drops into the fissures of the earth, and occasional loss of land, which dries , 
up before they can plough it, they prefer the present easy system, under which 
they are certain of a maintenancfo, To a life of laboriousness which would 
neither suit their habits nor seem required by their necessities. 

The principal products of the* district are sugarcanoj wheat,, gram, and 
cotton ; though among food grains^rioe; shdmdkh 
Pr.nc.pal.tapfcsofthe district. eolonum),\]todo (paspalum Jmmm, 

"^taceum), kutki {panicum miliaceum), and to a very small extent barley, are 
represented. Among oil-seeds— linseed, til {sesamum indicum), castor-oil, 
mfistard. Among millets — jawdr (Indian millet), bajrd (Italian millet), and 
kangni (spiked millet). Among pulses — arhar or rdhar (pigeon pea), nrftd ^ 
(dolichos pilosus), mung {phaholus miin^), masdr (ervum hirsjitum). Among 
dy^a— 4l (mormda citrifolia). Among fibres — hemp and dmbdri {Mbisdts canna^ 
hirtkis). And among garden products — ^tobacco, sjveet potatoes, potatoes, onions, 
turnips, and radishes. The wheat is of two kinds — "jalalid^^ (large)faad " pissl^' 
(smallJi^i^ In one village only (Bachai) is the kathyd,^^ or red wheat, grown, but^ 
that is said to be unsurpassed in quality. , Sugarcane is of five kinds— two large^ 
one pjl'y^Mch is indigenous) and the other is the Otaheite cane, imported ^ 
Colofii^ ^teeman. These nre used only for eating. Of the smaller kinds, oife *. 
aloifb— ^the '^katbardhi^^ — is put into the mill; gur is made from its juice^butno.;, 
sugar. There remidnthe white, ^^kusidr,^^ and the pachrangi,^^ or five-coloured 
Crane, used exclusively fer eating. The finest canes are produced by imgatio^,. 
Buton tlm edges of forests a practice prevails of protecting the young Bhooti( 
byj^yers of brushwaj^' till|they attain^ strength. Cotton is grown, not on 
v|f| 9 called bl^jj^^cotton soil, but on the lig^t undulating soil^ on the^^nks of 



rivers and luilas. No artificial means of stimulating its growth being employed, 
' the crops have ordinarily .the poorest appearance, and some estimates rate the 
-average produce as low as eight or ten lbs. of cleaned cotton per acr^.^,^. It is 
probably about three times as much. t 

The district is even better known for its minerd stores than for its agricul- 
' Wal wealth, as an English company has be^b 

mera resources. fomed to work its iron and coak The selected 

mines are almost on the same meridian of longitude ; but the iron pita lie nori^ 
of the iNarbadd, near the Vindhyan hills ; and the excavations for coal have b|^ 
made at Mohpanf, in the Sdtpura hills, at the debouchure of the Chita-Kew 
river. The place is distant eleven miles from the Gadarwdrd railway station. It 

has 'been worked by the Narbada Coal and Iron Company since 1861, under a 

^ mining license, but up to thp present time little coal has. been extracted. * The 
field is described in the Memoirs of the Geological Survey of India, Vol. IT. 
Part 2, p. 169. In the section exposed in the gorge, through which the Chitd- 
•Eowd river escapes from the hills, the three Jieams of coal aggregate nineteen 
feet thick-^-tho first seam being ten feet, the second five feet, and the third four 
feet. Several gSfleries have already been sunk, and a steam-engine has been 
put up to draAv out the loaded trucks. The miners are |)rincipally Gonds, whoso 
insensibility to fear qualifies* them well for underground work. Mr. Eiyar, 
f mining geologist in connection with the Geological Survey, who has lately visited 
mines, draws the following conclusions from his inspection of them * : — 

^ 1st . — That although the present openings at Mohpanf show the coal- 

seams to be considerably disturbed by faults, tliere is yet a certainty of coal 
supply of fe0,000 tons per annum for twenty-four years. 

— That there is a probability of these seams being in a workable 
condition between the trap dykes Nos. 1 and 2. 


— That the coal-seams mortli of No. 2 trap dyke, which are 
marked on the map Mr. Knolles’ mmcV' evidently extend in an easterly 
direction fiir info the Narbada Coal and Iron Company's property, and will 
yield a largo supply of coal. « 

4ith . — That the same series of seams as seen in Chita-Rewa (Sfta-RewiJ) 
**^yer at Mohpdni ma^ ^by judicious searching be found to ox*tend in a pro- 
fi&bly working condition to a great distance south-west from the mines at' 
present in operation. 

bth . — That the scams at present being worked by Mv. Knolles iCro 
riikely to yield a large yearly out-put both in depth and in westerly extent.^' 

ind he gives the following description of the mines : — ' * 


^'Tho coal-bearing r(j[cks extend for many miles to the south and south- 
west Mohpdnl ; and when once the coal mines of the district are in 
full operation, and the demand for* coal such as to induce a vigorous effort 
in the search for coal by enterprising individuals and companies, I am of 
, opinion that the coal resources of the field will be found to be .eqiwil to the 
demand for very many centuries to come. ^ i. 

''The Narbadd Coal and Iron Company seem to have mai^iP very 
praiseworthy attempts to properly establish their miuing works. The ooal- 

1 ^ . T *- 


* Report by . 
Sccretar/to Chici 


r?yar, printed with Jetter No. 24, '^6-247; dated 10th August. 
imissioncr Central Provinces to Secretary to Qoyemment of India, 
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Beams have been entered by levels driven into tlie bills on tbe north side of 
tb^ river, as indicated by the section on tbe skeleton map. Two pits have 
b«|en sunK (to tbe coal I am informed — one on tbe north side of tbe river, ’ 
abd tbe other on tbe ^sontb •side) ; but at neither of these pits baVe any 
machinery-arrangements yet been made eitl^er^for drainage or for raising 
■ coal. A steam-engine has been erected at the top of an inebne leading 
into No. 2 coal on the north side of the, river, and this is at present in 
,, operation, raising water and coal to the surface by haulage up tho incline. 

A This is a well-made coupled horizontal engine, with ton-inch (jyhnders, 
and works into geariiig of about one to twelve. An .engine of the same 
description is on the •works ready for erection and use, and a small portable 
engine is at w’ork driving a lathe in the fitting-shop. Pump-trees, working- 
barrels, pump-rods, and bobs are all on the greund ready for use wherever 
and whenever they may be required. ■ , ‘ 

“ There is no coal in store ; — all that has Intherto been worked seems , 
to have been sold or used up at the mines. 

'' The method of subterranean work pursued is that ge’nerally known in 
England by the name of ^pillar and ^tall.^ (Galleries are excavated at right 
angles to each other, and blocks or pillars are* lolt to support the roof. 

* * * * * 1 have formed a favourablo opinion of thi? 

coal as a steam fuel. Tliat it contains a large amount of ash es compar^ 
with English coal is doubtless correct, but the same is the case with alj 
Indian coals at present used as steam fuel by tho East Indian^ Railway. 
In a report given of the Narbada coal by \l. Haines, Esq., Acting Chemical 
Analyser to the Cjoverumenti of Bombay, dated 12th July 1860, it is stated 
to contain 66*63 per cent coke and 33*3? per cent of volatile matter, or 
45*64 per cent of coke after deducting ash, and 1*8"09 per cent of ash. 

The coals examined by Mr. Haines at the date picntioned could oii^ 
have been surface-specimens, and consequently not a fair sample of the 
workable seams from the interior of the mine. From a rougn experiment 
by distilling coal in a ghard, at the Mohpanl mines, I found that it contained 
seventy-live per cent of carbdn and twenty-five^per cent of 
I had no safe or ready means^ of estimating the amount of^ ish, but from 
observing the burning of tho coal, ,and the amoufit of ash made in the 
English fiiPe at the works, I am of opinion that the eighteen per cent of 
given by Mr. Haines is in excess of what will be found to be the cafe in 
using* the coal as locomcfbive engine fuel. To use practical engineorihg 
phraseology, it is a strong non-coking coal, capable of doing a fair amount 
of duty as a steam fuel, and making, I belie vt^ an amount of ash not greater 
than what is made by the generality of Indian coals now used' by tho East 
Indian Railway i 

Coal is also found in the rivers Sher and Shakar, but in small 
A spedlnen*from Sihord gh(it, on the Sher river, exhibited by the Dej^uty 
missioner, gained the first prize at theN%pdr Exhibition. It is said to^^ Uk^ 
Cannelj coal — hard, compact, jetty, and free from pyi^tes of iron. The setl^jfrom ' 
which it was taken is ,i^t believed to be very extensive. Lately a seam h^i^en 

a 0 Railway Company's ^gineers, AfoT* The Narba^ Co^ 

j^any have not yet oommenced at Tenddkherd, the iroii whllh? 

ithe na^^uC of that town is still wf^ked^by native miners, f^^endtikhe^i itsdf 
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distant fourteen miles from Narsinghpilr. Tlie priiiriary ol)ject of tlie fair, ^;pf 
all sucfti ^semblages in India, is religious; but the shops and booths fully ^ 

hold their own against the temples. The goods brought to this fair in 1868 
were estimated by the Deputy Commissioner as worth Es. 8,00,000, of wljich about 
half found a sale. The piiucipal item of merchandj^o was English cloth, of 
which throe l^khs worth was' received, after that lac ornaments, and then copper ’ 
utensils. The attendance was estimated at abdut seventy-five thousand, but 
there must have been a much larger gathering upon the sacred nights, wfen 
crowds of Hindds assemble to bathe in the river at the moon^s change, while the 
average number of persons who come merely to buy and sell cannot be less than 
twenty thousand. • • 


The only export of any consequence until lately has been cotton. The 
mercantile firms of Narsinghpdr and Gddarwdrd 
have taken full advantage of the extraordinary 
English demand, and the w’oalth and extended views thus acquired will be 
turned to good account when the opening of the railroad expands thetsado of the 
valley. 1 


The manufactures of the district may be dismissed in a few words. Brass 
„ - and bell-metal vessels are made at Chichlf, where 

anu ac urea. there aro forty or fifty families of brass-founders, but 

mot to a sufficient extent even to supply local consumption. A kind «f stamped 
cotton fabric is made at G^darwdrsi. Iron is manufactured at Tenddkher^, and 
tasar silk is woven at Narsinghpdr, where also arc made saddle-cloths, which have 
a rather wide local reputation. ^ » • 


The highroad from Jabalpdr to\fards Bombay runs right through the 
Narsinghpdr district frQjgjeasUto west. It is a 
good fajr-^^ather road, but unmetalled, and only 
paltrially bridged, and therefore impmcticablo during the rainy season. There 
are travellers^ bungalows at Chhindwdrd, Narsinghpdr station, andNddner. The 
route from Narsinghpdi* northwards across the Narbadd towards Sdgar is 
the ordinary line of communication betwen the Western Ndgpdr and Narbadd 
districts, and Bundelkhand. After* crossing the Nar^lvidd this rogj^j^ahM"* 
through an opening in the hills, by which all ascent is avoided, ufitil the^ level 
Chdnwarpdthd valley end^ at the Jhirid Ghdfi, at the base of the Yindhyas. The 
road towards Sepnl runs southwards by Srinagar to the foot of the Sdtpurds, 
crossing the rivers Sher and Umar. The road to Chhindwdrd passes by Harai. 
None of these are yet metalled,*but the more difficult watercourses* have been 
bridged, and each season advances the work of improving the communication. 
The Great Indian Peninsula Eailway passes throug];i the length of the ^district 
from east to west, with stations at Chhmdwdrd, Korakbel,* Narsinghpdr,’ Karelf, 
Sihord, Mandesar, and Gddarwdrd. A first»class military road will connect Sdgar 
with the line at one of these'" points, and^a system of railway-feeders has been" 
undertaken. ^ 


The administration of the district is conducted by the usual civil staff, consist- 
Aj • • of a Deputy Commissioner, thre%Ajsistant and 

umuustra ion. Extra- Assistant Commissioners, a Civil Sur^on, 

and a Difect SuperintehSent of Polioaat head-quarters, and Jahsflddrs at Nte- 
sinfifhndi^^^darwdrd, and Chdnwarpdthd. ^Tho pcdice force has a e 


of all ranks. They have station-houses a| 
^^jtoifeii^IenddkheiJd, and Birmdn, ‘ 


Qghpdr, Gddarwdrd, ' 


The customs .line 
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passes through the district, And there is a patrol^s station at Paloh^. The revenues 
district for 1868-69 are as follows : — 


fiand 

Excise 

Stamps 

Assessed taxes 
Forests 


ImperiaL ^ 


.Rs. 4,18,056 
29,185 
. „ 67,075 

„ 11,367 

3,426 


'’School cess 

do 

Road do. 

Ferry and pound 

NaziH 

Municipal 


Total. . .Rs. 5,76,205 

NARSINGHPU'R — ThS eastern revenue subdivision or tahsil in the district 
of the same name, having an area of 993 square miles, with 568 villages, and a 
population of 145,168 according to the census of 1866. The land revenue of §ie 
tahsil for the year 1869-70 is Rs. 2,09,337-6-0. 

NARSINGHPU'R (with K ANDELr)— The head-quarters of the district of 
the same name, situated qp the west bank of the Singri, which has been 
dammed up to furnish a water-supply for the town. The original name of the 
place was Gadarid-kherd. linger the ilardthds it became the head-quarters 
of the force maiatained jn the Narbadd valley, and was then known as Chhotd 
GddarWdrd. The nam^ was again changcyl to Narsihghpdr, after the erection of a 
large temple to Narsinha, one of the avatdi's of Vishnu. The town is now prosper- 
ous, and will become more so when the railway opens. It has no manufactures 
of importance, but it is one of the dhief entrepots for tho grain and cotton trade 
of the rich Narbadd valley. The main street is well built and w|jll kept. The 
‘pHhcif^l government buildings are the courts and offices of the Deputy Commis- 
sioner and the Police Superintendent. Theye are also here a jail, a dispensary, a 
travellers^ bungalow,'and a native travellers^ rest-house. The post-office is under 
the control of a native deputy postmaster. The zild school-house is a commodious 
building, and has now (1869) an attendance of two hundred and fourteen 
scholars, of whom seventy learn English. There are in additijon £wo private 
schools and a police school. ^ 

NAW^'GARH — ^ toWn fifty miles south-west of Bildspdr, containing a 
population of 2,500 souls. It derives its name from having been in ancient 
times the chief of a group of nine forts, and is said to have been established 
three hundred years ago. The ruins of an old and extensive earthwqrk exist, but 
there are no other noticeable remains. It was formerly the chief place of a 
Bub-coUectorate. . 

NAWAKflALA ' — A village in the Chdndd district, containing thr^ 
hun^i^^puses, and situated one mile north-west ofNdgbhir. It has two fine 
in^j^ifi-reservoirt;. t 

K ' ' NiiWEGA'ON— A town six railes north of Garhbori in the Ch4n^ ffistrict, 
ntaining 756 houses. The streets are wide and straight, and the tpwp 
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rally is one of the neatest in the district. At some little distance is a very fine ' 
tank. A large quantity of cotton-cloths are manufactured here for e 3 ^ort,%bL(i 
rice is extensively grown. The population is principally Mardthd; and "there are 
government schools for boys and girls. , • ■ 

NAWEGA'ON HILLS — In the Bhandara district, encircle the large tank or 
lake of thdtt name, and, though scantily clothed with vegetation, are infested with 
wild animal^. They are about two hundred feot^above the level of the plaiife ' 

NAWEGA'ON — This fine artificial lake, in the Bhandara district, is a^pven-^ 
teen miles in circumference/ and has an average depth of forty feet, incresfling 
in places t(5 ninety feet. i^ surrounded by hills showing eight distinct p^ks, 
which are known in the neighbourhood as the seven sisters and their little 
brother.” Nurherous streams pour their waters into this rocky basin, which is 
closed by two weirs or embankments, B30 and 540 yards in length respectively. 
The work was constructed about a century and half ago by Chimn^ Patel, the 
great-great-grandfather of the present proprietor of the vfilago of Naweg^ion, 
and now irrigates some five hundred acres of rice and sugarcanQ 

NERP— A town ki the Chanda district, situated on a tributary of the 
Andhdri, five miles oast-south-east of Chirnur, and *containing 917 houses. The 
population is Mariitha, with a sprinkling of Telingas, principally of the Panch^l 
ci^te. Rice is largely grown in the neighbourhood, and brass and copper utensils 
and cotton-cloths are manufactured for export. There is a considerable trade in 
these goods, and also in grain, groceries, and salt. The place is divided into the old 
town and the new town, with an extensive stretch of rice "cultivation between. 
The antiquities are two old forts, now in ruins, o;id an ancient teifiplo of no small 
size and beauty, the pillars and carving of which resemble those met with in the 
cave-temples of Ajanthd. Of more modem construction are some graceful Panchdl 
tombs, in which husband and wife sleep side by sidST’^There are schools here 
both for boys thd girls. * * 
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Nimdr is the westernmost district of the Central Provinces. On the east 
it marches with the Hoshangdb^d district, the Chhotd Taw^ and its tributary 
the Q^hg|p^it to the north and the (juli to the south, marking its bmindai^ 

^ # f ilia article is by Captain Forsyth, StettlctAent Oficer and Deputy Commissioner of 
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almost fi’om point to point ;^ on the north it touches the territories of the Ponwdr 
of jDh4r and of the Mahdrdjd Holkar ; and on the west it is bounded throughout 
by the dominions of Holkar. On the south it meets the Khdndesh collectorate Of 
th% Bombay presidency and the border of Wcfct Berdr. 

The modem district h&s an area of about 3,340 square miles. It includes but 
1 j • small portion of the ancient Hindd subdivision.of 

General descnption. occupied the whole of that 

poMon of the Narbadd valley lying between the Vindhyan hills on the north and the 
Sdtptird range on the south, and extending cast and, west about 225 miles, from a 
point near the junction of the Narbada and Ganjal rivers, in east longitude 
77° 10', to the Haranpdl (deer^s-leap) in longitude 71°, being thus about 9,.000 
square miles in area. On the other hand that part of the mod^ district which 
lies south of the Sdtpurds in the Taptl valley was no part of old Prdnt Nimdr, 
but belonged to the Hindd division of Talner, subsequently called by tho Moham- 
madaiis(< lOidudesh. 

The section of the district in the Narbadd valley is much broken up 

by low irregular hQls, and does not anywhere present tljp open and level surface 
remarkable in the districts l^igher up the valley, which gives them their great 
natural fertility. It is drained by the small rivers called the Suktd, Abnd, Wand, 
Bhdm, Bdldf, and Phiprdr, which unite in a considerable stream — the Chhotd 
Tawd — ^befqro joining the Narbadd, and by the Ajndl, Kdveri, and Bdkdr^which fall 
directly into that river. Tho best parts of this tract are tho basin of the Abnd and 
Suktd surrounding the town of Khandwd, and tho tract along the Narbadd in the 
extreme north-west corner of the district, which forms tho commencement of the 
fourth natural basin in the valley of that river — the kernel of old Prdnt Nimdr. 
The principal towns in this northern section are Khandwd, which is also the civil 
station j Pandhdiidy a grain mart, /jontaining 500 houses and a population of 
2,400 ; Bhdmgarh, Mundl, Berid, and Kdndpdr, tho chief towns of theparganas of 
the same names. This section of the district is tolerably well cultivated, except 
in the north-east corner, where there is a, large tract ^ite waste along the 
Chhotd Tawd and Narbadd rivers. But it is so broken up with uhculturable 
elevated ridges that it does not present at all a rich appearanci to the casual 
^vell»R^*-j*f It^ average elewition above the sea is about 1,000 feet. f 

Tho southern section of the district, in tho Tapti valley, is naturally much 
more open and fertile. The western part of it is completely .cultivated, but 
higher ^up the valley the land, though of exceeding richness, is still completely 
desolate. In this valley is situated the large cil^y of Burhdnpur and the con- 
siderable towns of Bahddurpur, Lonl, and Shdhpdr. The average 'elevation, above 
the sea, of the Tapti valley is^ about 850 feet. 

The central range which divides these valleys is very irregular and broken. 
On its highest point stands the fortress of A'sfrgarh, about 800 feet above the 
general level of the country and 2,200 foet above the sea, and commanding a pass 
through the range which has for centurieg been the chief highway between 
Upper lAdia and the Deccan. TMs range has an average width of about fifteen 
miles, and is ahnost entirely unculturablo. It is tho only part of the great hilly 
backb<|Mi,^ fte Central Provinces, generally called in maps the Sdtpurd range, 
whi^ Pii^ly knoyn by that name to the common people. 

^ f Tie southern boundary of the Sistrict is formed by the watershed*of ai^pther 
Iplll^h df the same great range. This is a continuation of the Gdwalgip^fa^^|d]bi 
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and is known in Nimiir by tbe -name of the Hattia. The watershed is close 
to its southern edge, the descent to the plains of Berdr being usually stiep, 
\^hile that towards the Taptl valley is long and gradual, including some plateaus 
of considerable extent, and in placfes of excellent soil. The general eleratio#%)f 
this range is 2,000 feet, and the highest point (in the extreme south-east comer 
of the district) 3,000 feet above the sea. ^ ^ * 

^ Altogether abou"^ half the area of the di?itnct is thus composed of ^nd 
incapable of any sort of cultivation. Only 310,366 acres, or loss than one-seT^§iith 
of the whole ai'ea, are now under the plough, leaving about 758,000 acres of cul- 
turable waste to bo taken ilp. 340,318 acres of this are private property, and 
about 418,000 acres are State property available for sale or lease. ^ 

The following description of the geology of Nimdrhas been given by Mr. W. 
^ , Blanford in his paper on the Geology of the 

TaptiandNarbada^dleys.”* 

Section 4 . — Narhadamlley south of tluit river, from the smaller Tawa 
on the east to the JharlcJial on the ivest, including the B^j^ni hills, 

'' The whole gf this country, with the sole exception of one small strip 
in the immediate neighbourhood of the river 
between the Tawa and Barwdf, consists of trap. 
The excepted tract is composed of Vindhyans, being a portion of the ai*ea 
‘ occupied by those beds in the Bhar forest. Close to the Ta^, and just 
south of the village of Bljalpiir, there is a small 
Granite and infra-trappean p^tch of granite or granitoid gneiss. ^I’o the south > 
imea one near ija pur. ixiterveniiig between it and the'trap, is impure 

nodular gritty limestone, which may possit)ly be inter-trappean, but which 
appears to resemble the upper limestone* of the B%h beds more closely 
than any other formation. It contains small fragnssw.4s of ^fiiartz and felspar, 
besides minute portions of fossil ♦wood. No distinct organisms could be 
made out | some Jiiarkings resembling fragments of shells were seen, but 
their nature could not be deterjnined. 

This bed is also seen at Ndg{)iir on the Tawa, where it is in parts 
’* , decidedly conglomefitic, containing quartzite peb- 

> ugpur. considerable quantities. op t!||^ 

west side of the river, just above Ndgpdr, a soft >vhite sandstone witli 
ferruginous conglomerate beneath it, about one foot in thickness, and appa- 
rently lower in position tlian the limestone, is seen resting upon metamor- 
phic recks. This much strengthens the probability of the whole bdonging 
to the Bdgh b^s. North of the little patch of metamoi’phics, and just 
south of the village of Bfjalpdr, Vindhyans come in, and at the village trap 
occurs. No intervening beds are seen. * » * * 

“ To the north of Bljalpdr, Vindhyans re-emerge almost immediately 
from beneath the traps and rise into hills which ^ 
Vindhyans north of continue steadily to the westward. The beds are 
Bjjalptir. undulating, and resemble precisely thosa already 

described on tlw® north bank of the river. 

Just west of Pundsd near the village of Bhorld a considerable expanse 
of ground is covered with sedimentaiy rocks, 
Bdgh beds near Pun&sfi. ^ppaiintly of the same age as the Bdgji beds, 


* Memoirs of the Geological Survey of India, vol. vi. part 3, pp, 103 106. 
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and intervening between the trap and the Vindhyans. At the tank close to 
BhorM porcelanic clay is seen, probably hardened by trap, which is in place 
close by. Just west of Bhorld massive nodular grey limestone in horizontal 
beds crops out on the north side of Ihe road to Tdkli. This appears to 
Ibe higher in position than the clay, and may possibly, in parts at least, be 
intertrappoan, more^especially as blocks of typical intertrappean beds with 
the usual fossils (cypride§, and plant remains) occur near Tdkli. The 
Bhorld limestone contains irregular cherty lumps and fragnfents of fossil 
shells in abundance.* To the north of the tank the ground is covered by 
black soil. About one-half or three-quarters of a mile north of Bhorld the 
Vindhyans crop out. Just south of them, and reftting upon them, are sand- 
stones and conglomerates precisely similar to thbse underlying the traps in 
Bhdr foWst, and to the beds of ATampur north-west of Betdl. There can 
therefore be little question about the occurrence in this spot of bods of 
cretaceous age.^^ 

Some of the conglomeritic sandstones north of Bhorld have very 
^ . ■ much the appearance of the Vindhyans — an ap- 

Creteceous beds formed from pgarance due to their being composed principally, 
detritus of the \indhj ans. ^ entirely, of detritus derived from those beds. 
On closer examination the difference is easily seen : the Vindhyans are 
dense, homogeneous, and compact, scarcely a trace of structure being dis- 
coverable, while the separate grains of which the cretaceous beds are formed 
may be distinguished in general with the naked eye. Tlie jungle covering 
the two rocks also is very distinct. Here, as elsewhere, that on the 
Vindhyan?? is characteiVscd by the absence of underwood, the thinness of 
the grass, and the prevalence of the sdlai [hosivelUa tJmrifera), which in 
places is almost the only tree, while the jungle on the cretaceous beds is 
varied in kiifd^ an4 kt>th grass and,underwood are thick and luxuriant. 

Vindhyans continue nearly as far west as to opposite Barwdi, find end 
'■ close to the spot where t^ey (’ease on the north 

Vindhyans north-west of fiver. A few patches of overlying 

Pondsa. trap occur upon them. They present no features 

of interest. , * 


^YV"ith the exception of the small tract just briefly describe?h flic 

„ -in whole of the country comprised in this section 

llemamder 01 section. xt i j.- £> 

consists 01 trap. JNear the river, aocurnulationsroi 


cotton soil, sometimes of considerable thickness, are of frequent occurrence 
between, Bamai and Barwuni. • West of the latter town all the country 
is very hilly, and the river runs through a deep rocky^orge*. 


“ Throughout by fan the greater portion of this tract the traps appear! 
•n*n nf*trnns in Nim-lr horizoutal. The exceptions are to the east 

and Sdtpura hills. Nimdr, where they liave a low south dip, so 

small in t^io neighbourhood of Khftndw^ as to be 
scarcely perceptible, and in the Sdtpurd hills west of A'slrgarh. Beneath 
that ‘fortress itself the beds are borizontal, but in the low hills immediately 
to the west there is a strong sihthern dip, in places amounlfttlg to as much 
as 10° or 15°. This is an excfeptiop, but low dips of 2° or 0° prevail largely 
throughout the range, both on the Kh^ndesh and on the Nim^r side. ' 


*“Mr. Wynne obtained marine fossiR from Bhorld, but it is not quite certain from what 
Dorfifljpof the limestone; it w^as before the beds of this part of the country wei*c well k^wn. 
ft is clei that both intertrappean and cretaceous beds occur at this spot.” 



Beds of volcanic asli are of frequent occurrence, and occasional, 

, . strata of red bole are met with. With these 

0 came roc s met with. exceptions the whole of the broad undulating 
plain of Nimdr consists of vaiiious forms of basalt, usually more or l^S ', 
amygdaloidal. On the railway from Burhdnpilr to the Narbadd plain. 
are no sections of any importance, and very few aV^seen on the sides of the 
low hills which occur here and there throughout the country, the surface of* 
the trap t)eing generally much decomposed and concealed.^^ 


The formation of the Tapti valley ,Bection of the district is also thus 
described by Mr. Blanfbrd — 

''The saiSstones i^d out twenty miles above Melghdt, and no beds 
^ from. beneath the traps emerge thencefor- 
m Tapti from Melghit throughout tho whole course of the 

ur anpur. Tapti. fho bed of thq river from Mclghdt 

to Burhanpdr presents no peculiar geological interest. Basaltic columns 
occur in two or three places near Melghat, and they appear^ to be as 
, common here as they arc in tho lowest beds of tra^^^beneath tho 
Malwa plateau. These Tapti IkkIs must also be amongst the oldest of the 
lava flows. Some of the best basaltic columfis are seen about two miles 
above Melghut, and again lower down near tho small village of Hardi*. 
Passing down the river, alluvium begins to bo found in considerable quan- 
tities near Sindwdl, and to form a largo proportion of tho riser's bank. 
It gradually increases in amount, and covers more of tho adjoining country. 
Still there is no continuous alluvial plain along the river till near Burhdnpur. % 
The alluvium presents the usual characters.* ** 

" The hills north of the Tapti between Mel ghdt and Burhdnpdr are of no 
TT-ii rrr X' great height. They coi^^ifit-entii^ly of trap. The 

GWgarrrange. *' ^S&valgarh range between the Pdrad and 

tho Tapti is entirely composc^l of basaltic rocks. 
The beds along the southern border dip to the north ; the features of the scarp 
will be noticed in the next section. Near the Tapti tho dips, when any 
are seen, }wo to' the southward. Only the verge of these hills was examined, 
m in the streams running from them non6 but trap peb^ikjsu^Quld b^ 
found. • 


" Below Burhdnpdr very little rock is seen in the Tapti. Nortl^ of the 
^ « 1 / / tJwn there is thick alluvium, but ai little to tho 

Country near* ur i |pur, comes in. On the north, on the road to 

A'sirgarh, trap is met with. About five miles,from Burhdnpdr, near to this 
spot, a little east of tho road, and about a mile north-east of the village of 
Chdlkhdn, there is a singular patch of limestone. 
It is compact, but Shows no signs of crystallisation, 
near ^ an. appears to contain no fossils. It is quite 

isolated, all around being trap, and about fifty feet in length. . At one 
end of it v|||ere is a white sandy rodk, resembling decomposed gneiss 
in appearance, and standing on end a# if it were part of a vertical Ijed ; it, 
however, contains rounded grains, and is probably sandstone.' Some Ted clay 
is associated with it. This mass of sedimentary rocks is^evidently a portion 

* Memoirs of the Geological Survey of India, vol. vi. part 3, p. 113^. 
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of somo intertrappean formation, very probably Lameta or Bflgh, either 
brought up by a dyke, or included in a lava flow, like the granite in the river 
bed at Mandleswar. As frequently happens, the rocks around are not suffi- 
ciently well seen to prove winch of these^s the case, but there is no evidence 
of a dyke. 

% * 

" The traps in the hills around A'sirgarh are not horizontal, but dip 
^ v(fry irregularly, and the same is the case for a 

^ Traps near A sugar . distance to the west. At a considerable dis- 

tance south of th^ main range there are low rises stretching across from 
Burhanpdr to near Kfiver. The traps in them appear to dip north at 
, about * • 

Mr. Blanford writes a? follows on the iron-ores in the northern part of tho 
^ district.* A much more detailed account of the 

Mmera s. mineraJs of Nimdr (iron and limestone) will, how- 

ever, bo found in No. XIV. of the published Selections from the Itecords of the 
Bombay Q^^rnment • 

Coal is entirely wanting throughout tlie tract under description ; no 
^ . trace of any of tho rocks usually accompanying it 

' having been anywhere seen where lower beds 

appear from beneath tho trap. 


Iron. 


l^he iron manufactured in the Dhur forest near Punasa and Chdndgarh 
has already been fully treated of by Dr. Oldham in 

^/ the second volume of the Memoirs, p. 271. 

• 

Some fine works were subsequently built by the Indian Government 
,, 'at Barwdi under the superintendence of Mr. 

Mitandevj a very able Swedish metallurgist. 
Every difficulty was overcome, and’the works were perfectly ready for the 
manufacture of Iron, when tho Government, finding that additional European 
assistance was necessary in order to ctwry on the manufacture, declined to 
sanction any further expense, and offi^red tho works for sale in 1864. 
Unfortunately, despite the gi*eat demand jfor iron throughout tno country, na. 
attMTplT^as been m4de by any private person or public company to harry 
on the working.-^- ' 

Tlie ore at Barwiii is found in irregular masses ©f breccia, the 
matrix of which is chiefly brown haematite in thoBijuwar series. It is not 
clear that there is any distinct bed, but the t)re is rich, and found in several 
places. A 

" The few furnaces «which still exist around Chiindgarh (the naanufac- 
y , , turo is fast dying out on account of tho difficulty 

® ’ of procuHng fuel) are similar in form and size to 

those employed in other parts of India, but differ in a few peculiarities : 
they are hollowed out of a bank (as in Birbhfim) and not built* up, and are 
square inside, not round. They are about five feet high. The bellows used 
are worked by the hand. it - 

j|e * * * * jjc S|e . 


Banvil 


— — — — — — 

* Memoirs of the Geological Survey o( India, vol. vi. part 3, pp. 215—217. 
t THtese works have subsequently been made over to His Highness Holkar, witWa^pgana 
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Throughout the tmp country limestone is in general wanting, except 
m where b^s of calcareous intertrappeans occur. 

" These are only found near the base, and are in 

^neral wanting to the westward. A bed near Barwdi afforded the best 
limestone for iron smelting that could be found in the neighbourhood. With 
this exception the only source of lime in the IrS-p countiy is the hankar, 
which abounds wherever there is a deep soi^ above the rocks, and especially 
in the larger masses of alluvial clay.^^ 

Before proceeding to dpcribe further the modern district it will be well to 
« , , . , sketch its history. It has always been, as it still 

ar us ary. * a border land.^’ The aboriginal inhabitants 

even belong to two distinct divisions — ^the Bhfls and Kolis of Western India 
here meeting the Gonds and Kurkds of the Eastern 'Central Provinces. Hindi! 
sacred literature states that Muhishmati, the modern Maheswar, a city of Prdnt 
Nimdr (now Holkar's), was the capital of the Ilaihaya kings.* A deposit of , 
silver coins, probably belonging to them, was found here in 1838, and has been 
described by the Rev. Dr. Wilson in the Central Provinces Aiitiq<ianan Journal 
No. 1. The Haihayas are said to have been expelled by the Brahmans, who 
established the worship of Siva, in the form of the Linga Onikdi’, on the island of 
Mdndhdtd, in the river Narbadd. 

We next read in Rdjput poetry of the country being ruled by Uie Chauhdn 
rnt TT- - 1 Rdiputs who held A'slrgarh, though their capital 

The Hmdu period. MaMvatif (Garhii Mandia). They were 

supporters of the gods of tho Brdhmaus, and appean to have been at last overcome 
by the Pramdra RdjputsJ who established tho great Buddhist kingdom of Mdlwd. 
A branch of this family called Tak§ held A'sfrgarh from the beginning of tho ninth 
to the close of the twelfth century of on? era. Soverri4iafej? during this period 
are the Tdks of A'sir mentioned by the poet Chdnd, as leaders in the Hindd armies 
battling in Northern India against the Mohammadan invader. During this 
period the Jain, religion — a schism, from Buddhism — was paramount in Nimdr, 
and numerous remains of finely-carved temples &c. yet remain at W dn, Bar- 
wdnf,- and oth<ir places in Prdiit Nimdr, II and at Khandwd and near Mdndhdtd 
in the modern district. Before tho invasion of the M^harnmadan^rilse'Chauhdns 
again seem to have recovered A^sirgiirh and the southern part of the district. In 
A.D. 1295 Sultdn Ald-ud-dln, returning fromhis bold raid in t*he Deccan, took A'sir, 
an& put all tho’Chauhdns to the sword, excepting one, whoso descendants were 
afterwards .the rajds of Harauii.^ The present Rdnd of Piplod in Nimdr also 
claims descent *from the A'^sir Chauhdns, and his pretensions are in great mea- 
sure supported by hi^genealogy and family history. Northern Niindr about this 
time came into the possession of a Rdjd of the BhiMla tribe (which is believed to 
be a cross between Bhil and Rdjput bloijd), and his descendants are still to be 
found in the chiefs of Bhdmgarh, Mdndhdtd, and Sildni. The Mohammadan 
historian Farishta** relates a story of a shepherd-chief called A'sd ruling over all 

♦ H«ll*f edition of Wilion’s Vishnu Purdna, Book iv. chap. xi. p. 56 (1868). Muir's Sanskrit 
Texts, vol. i, p. 416|K1^6®)* 

t Tod's Rdjasthdn, vol. ii. pp. 442, 443 (Edn. 1829). 

i Ibidf vol. i. p. 91. ^ ' 

§ Ibidt vol. i. p. 105. • 

II Journal of tne Asiatic Society of Bengal, vol. xviii. pp. 9lSff. (September 1849.) 
f Tod's Rdjasthdn, vol. ii. p. 466. 

Briggs’ Farishta (Edn. 1829), vol. iv. p. 207. ^ 

48 CP6 * # * 
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Southern Nim^ at the time of the invasion of the Mohammadans, and building 
the masonry fort which was called after him A'sirgarh (from A's4 and Ahlr a 
herdsman) . The tale, however, seems doubtful, to say the least of it. It is almost 
certain that the country was wholly inthejiands of the Chauhdn and,Bhildla 
chiefs above mentioned at the time of the Mohammadan conquest. 


Northern Nim^r became part of the independent Mohammadan kingdom of 
^ 1 - z / Mflw4 about A.D. 1387. Its capital was at Mdndd 

The Ghori kings of MihvL Vindhyan range. It is now a 

desolate ruin, but with many fine remains of the Ghori dynasty. A description of 
it would be out • of place m a work referring only 1 4 the Central Provinces, but 
full details concerning it will be found in Briggs^ FArishta, Malcolm's Central 
India, Fergus^on's Architecture, and in a volume of excellent sketches of the 
place, with descriptive letteZ-press, published by Captain Harris of the Madras 
Army. 


In A.D. 1370 Malak Rdja Fdrilkl obtained Southern Nim^r, then uncon- 
mi- r./ . rm/ Quered, from tliG Delhi cmperop,* * * § and after cstab- 

^JheFdrakrVmstyofKhaa. Moliammadan power in, the Tapti 

valley, was succeeded by his son Naslr Khdn, 
who assumed independence, and established the Fdriikl dynasty of Khdndesh in 
A.D. 1399. ‘He captured A'sirgarh (according to Farishtaf from A'sd Ahlr), 
and founded the cities of BurhiJnpdr and Zdindbdd, in honour of the Moham- 
raadan shelflis Burhdn-ud-dln and Zain-ud-dln, on opposite banks of the river 
Tapti. The Fdrdkl dynasty held Khdndesh, with their capital at Burhdnpdr, 
during eleven generations, §*om a.d. 1399 to a.d. 1600. Their independence 
was, however, of a very modified sort, as they were throughout under the 
suzerainty of the m ore powerful Ijings either of Gujarat or Mdlwd, and whenever 
they ventured tew throj^ioff their vassalage, or attacked their neighbours, were 
quickly brought to their senses by a iovee* which they in no case successfully 
resisted. Burhdnpd/* was several times sacked by different invaders, and the 
Fdrdkls were driven to retreat *to A'sirgarh. They are said, however, to have 
exacted tributej from the Gond country io the oast as far as Garhd Mandla, 
and A'dil Khdn, the fifth of the dynasty, assumed the title of Shdb-i- Jhdrkhand, 
or Kingi)£jhe Forests. ♦, They built the fiife Jama Masjid and several other 
mosques andl'dgdhs in Burhdnpdr. They §ire also said to have had fine palaces 
there, but if so, nono'of them now remain. 


In A.D. 1600 the Emperor Akbar annexed Nimdr and Khdndesh, capturing 
4 . A'sirgarh by blockade from Bahddur Khdn, the 

Conquest of Akbar. l^t ofthe Pdrdkls.§ Ho divided Northern Niffldr 

intb the districts of Bijdgarh and Handid, and attached it to the sdba of Mdlwd. 
Northern* I^mdr became part^'of sdba Khdndesh. || Some description of these is 
to be found in the A1n-i- Akbarl, the most noteworthy point being the existence of 
wild elephants, of which there are now none nearer than 150 miles further east. 
The prince Ddnidl was made governor bf the Deccan, with his capital at Burhdn- 
pdr, where ho drank himself to death in a.d. 1605. Akbar and his successors 
did much to improve the district, which became under them a place of the first 


* Farishta’s History, Briggs* translation, vol. iv. p. 282 (Ed. 1829). 

t Ibid, vol. iv. p. ^6 

X Ibid, vol. iv. p. 298. ♦ • 

§ lMd, vo\. ii. n. 2/8. 

11 A'in-bAkbari, Gladwin’s translation, vol, ii. pp. 43—61. 
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importance. He induced many cultivators to immigrate from Hindustan and 
the Deccan, and subsidised the principal chiefs of the surrounding hills to act as 
repressers of the hill-robbers. In the reign of Sh4h Jahdn the city of Burhdnpdr 
attained the height of its prosperit’'!. 

It is probable, says Sir R. Temple in his Repoyt on Himdr, that during 
the Mohammadan period Nimdr reached the highest degree of prosperity it has 
'^ever known — a prosperity much exceeding that which it enjoys now, even 
aifter forty years of British rule succeeding the general pacification of 1818. 

** ITiough the territory was diversified by hills, rocks, and forests in many direc- 
“ tions, still the plains and vMleys were doubtless well cultivated. There was a ' 
government, which, though of foreign extraction, was yet strong and considerate. 

** The towns were flourishing ; there was a well-to-do non-agricultural popula- 
tion ; there were large military and other establishments^ Emperors, governors, 
and armies passed this way. There were good markets for agricultural pro- 
** duce ; there were nobles and cluefs with their retinues to give encouragement to 
** trade. The road-stages were thronged with traffic to and fro between the 
“ capitals of M£w4 to the north and the Deccan to the sou tin * * * § T)^e villages had 
'' strong and industrious communities ; there was much artificial irrigation. In 
'' short, the face of the country was sprinkled over with public buildings or works 
** of improvement, with caravanserais, with rest-houses and wells, with aqueducts^ 
with tanks and reservoirs.^^ 


In A.D. 1670 the Mardthas first invaded Khiindesh and plundered the coun- 

Invasion of the Marhthfa. V? ^ Burhdnpdr.* During sue- 

cossivo harvest seasons they returnep, and m 1684 
plundered the city itself immediately after AurangKeb’ had left it with his rash and 
unwieldy army to subdue the Deccan. By 1600 they had overrun Northern 
Nimdr,t and in 1716 the chauth or fourth of all revenues,, ^nd ,tho sardesmulcht 
or ten per cent on revenue, were fonpaliy conceded to them by the Moghals. 


In 1720J the Nizdm, A'saf Jdh, seized the government of the Deccan, con- 
firming Jit first the alienations of revenue to the 
Nimar by the ]5i^arathas. Disputes,, however, continued between 
^ the Nizam and the Peshwd, and Nimiir was often 

plundered by the latter, until, by tiie treatv of Mungo 'Pattan, Northern Nimar 
became the Peshw^^s in a.d. 1740.§* Bdji Rao Peshw^, however, died the same 
year at Rdver on the banks of the Narbada, 'which ho was just about to cross on 
a sdbond invasioh of Hindustan. His cenotaph of variegated sandstone is still to 
be seen at B^ver. Eight years Jiater his great rival A'saf Jdh died at Burhdnpiir, 
In. 1755 Southe^m Nimdr was also conceded to the Peshwd, except Burhdnpur 
and A'sirgarh, which, liowever, followed in 1760.11 • 


One Ndro Balldl Bhuskute became the Peshwd^s manager in Niiu^f, and the 
rru^i> u Jit A ‘ family afterwards attained great power as posses- 

The Pe.hw4’. idmujirtration. hereditary offices of Sar Mandloi imd 

Sar K&ntingq. The Peshwd’s administration seems to have done much to recover 
the district from the evils which had overtaken it during the struggle for power 
of the Moghal and the Mar^thd. 


* Grant DufTs History of the Mardtbds, vol. i. p. 248 (old Edn.) 

t Malcolm’s Central India, vol. v. p. 61. 

t Grant Duff’s History of the Mmth&s, vol. i. p. ^64. • 

§ Revenue Papers, Nim6r. 

II Grant Duff’s History, vol. ii. p. 125. 
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■ In A.D. 1778 the vifhole country now included in the district, excepting 

The district trsnsferred to S.nd«. transferred to MaMr^ 

‘ Sindid.?!' Holkar at the same time acquired juost of the rest of Prdnt Nimir. 

, Up to A.D. 1800 the district was left in tolerable peace, but from that year 
^ , , „ till the close of the Mar^th^ and Pindhdri wars in 

1»18 it was subjected to one unceasing round of 
invasion and plunder, still known as the time of trouble,^^ inflicting a blow on 
its prosperity from which it has not yet nearly recovered. In 1801 and 1802 
* Yaswant R4o Holkar repeatedly devastated Sindia^ districts. In 1803 Sindi^ 
gathered a large army at Burhanpdr, which grievousl/ oppressed the people, and 
a failure of rain at the same time occurring, a terrible famine resulted, which 
was general throughout the* Deccan. Whaat sold in Burhdnpdr for one seer per 
rupee, and many persons are said to have perished throughout the district. 

. Many tracts date their relapse to desolation, from which they have never 
recovered, to this year. 

In 1803 Southern Nimdr was taken by the British after the battle of Assaye,t 
but again restored to Sindid. During the next fifteen years the district was 
regularly laid under contribution by Holkar^s offi(?ers, by the Pindhdris, and by 
Sindid^s own semi-rebellious local governors, particularly Yaswant Rdo Ldr, the 
castellan pf A'slrgarh, 

The Pindhdris may in fact be said to have been at home in Nimdr. Their 
. chief camps were in the dense wilds of Handid, 

e iiKpiaris. •between the Narbada and the Vindhyan range. 

Chitd, the most daring of their leaders, usually frequented the jungles of Irwds 
and Limanpdr duo north of Nimdr. In 1817 the British troops attacked the 
Pindhdris and drove ‘IheTh'out of these •haunts. Chitd himself, after fleeing to 
Pixchmarhl and A'sfrgarh, being again flrit^en to the haunts he knew so well, 
was killed by a tiger In the Sitd Ban jungle of Limanpdr, a place still well known 
to British sportsmen as a sure find for tigers. 

The last Peshwd, Bdji Rdo, took refuge in Nimdr after hi^ defeat in the 
Deccan, and suiTendered toi Sir John Malcolm* in a.d. 1818. A'sirgarh, in which 
A pd Sdhib, tht^ ex-rdid of Ndgpdr, had taken refuge, was reduced by the British 
troops in the same year, and unhappy Nimdr was at last allowed to be at rest. 

t • 

We acquired parganas Kdndpdr and Berid in 1818 as successors to the 

„ V , ... .. Peshwd- A'sfrgarll and seventeen vilWes round it 

^ were retained after the siege, and the rest ot Nimar 

came under our management Jiy treaty with Sindid in a.d. 1824-25. We found 
the countf y tearly depopulated. The tracts in the Narbadd valley '' exhibited,'^ 
says Colonel Smith, who took charge of<ihem, '^nothing but one continued scene of 
desolation and ruin ; all traces of former cultivation had ceased to be perceptible, 
and extensive tracts were observed overgrown with jungle ; and with the excep- 
tion of .Kdndpdr, not a dwelling nor an inhabitant was to be seen in any part df 
“ the country.” Southern Nim&, if not quite so bad as this, was yet in a suffi- 
ciently deplorable state. Measures were at once taken for the resuscitation of the 

district, imd with the return of peace many of the cultivators, who had fled to 

• 


• Revenue Apers, Nimdr. 

t Grant Duffs History, yol. iii. p. 244. 
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quieter place^ or joined the plundering bands, returned to thein old places. For 
some years the Bhils were troublesome, but they wefe at length quieted, chiefly, 
by the eftbrts of Captain (afterwards Sir James) Outrd-m. 

At first oiir revenue management was moderate and judicious, but soon the 
pressure placed on the Jocal officers for increased 
Our early revenue management, revenue led to the deplorable system of fanning the 
revenue to speculators on short leases. The district 
was greatly over-assessed • Mardtha rates were retained after the high prices of war 
times which enabled them tq be paid had ceased. At the same time no roads 
were iflade, no tanks nor vy^ells were dug, nothing w^ done to assist the enfee- 
bled country. As a later district officer remarked, " while exacting the rights 
of property, we forgot its duties.” The farming system hopelessly broke down 
in 1845, and all the villages were again taken under direct management. The 
ancient hereditary patels (village headmen), whoso watans” or rights of pro- 
perty were as old as the Aryan settlement of the country, and had been fostered 
and defined by the Mohammadans, wore reinstated in their proper , position as 
heads and managers of their villages. The cultivators were also>feecured in the 
possession of their lands at a moderate revenue assessment. Advances of money 
for the extension of agriculture, digging wells, &b., were freely made. Many 
new tanks were constructed, and old ones repaired. The chief of these is the 
fine reservoir of Lachhor4, near Mauza Beriil, originally constructed by the 
Ghori kings of Mdndd. Schools were everywhere established, an(f severtd dis- 
pensaries built. Rest-houses for travellers were made at every important village. 
The main road between Indore and Burhdnpdr was greatly iqjproved, ghdts 
being made, and several fine masonry bridges thrown over the principal rivers. 
The fiscal and police establishments wore reorganised on an economical, but 
efficient scale. Sir R. Temple writes, after inspecting (Jistrict in 1864; 

I have never yet seen any district jn ^v^hich so much has been done by the 
civil authorities alone for public works as Nimdr.” 

The names of Captains French,* Evans, and Keatinge, to whom the district 
owes these benefits, will long be remembered as household words by the people. 
In 1852 a settlement for twenty ydars of the land revenue was commenced under 
the instructions of the Lieutenant-Gqvernor of the North-Westemtf^rovinces, and 
during the succeeding years was completed for about htilf the district. The 
occmrrence of the mutiny of 1857 interrupted this work, and for various reasons 
nothing more was done until 1866. 

t » 

The district passed through considerable excitement and danger in If 57, 
rni. nr • r 1 Qc»r though uo actual disturbance occurred. »A'sfrgarh 

The Mutiny of 1867. Burh^ijjpdr were garrisoned by a detachment 

of the Gwalior Contingent. Major Keatinge, then in charge of the district, 
collected a local force, and fortified the Kati Ghdti pass on the Southern Road, 
and also an cfld fort at Pundsd, where the European families and treasure were 
secured. The A'sirgarh troops were, however, quietly disarmed by a detachment 
of Bombay infantry. In 1858 T4tiS Topid traversed the district with a numerous 
body ; of starving followers. Considerable plundering occurred, and several 
police stations and public buildings, particularly those at Piplbd, Khandwd, and 
Mokalg^on, were burnt. The people of the district however, showed no ^igns of 
disaffection during the mutiny. ' 



In 1854 several parg^as were transferred frtm HoshangSWd to Niin4r 

• At j * M 1860 Smdii^ parganaa of%in 4 Mdan<i 

B^eent c angcs m e s ic . (jJiq Burynpi^r, were obtained 

hy exchange. At the same time all Sindh's parganas wbicli we bad been 
managing for him since 1824 became British in full sovereignty.* In 1864 
Nimdr was attached to the Chief Commissionership of the Central Provinces, and 
became a district of the Narbadd division, the head-quarters of which are at 
present* at Betdl, but are shortly* to be transferred to Hoshang^b^d. The civil 
head-quarters of the district used to be at Mandleswar, which, as the district is 
now constituted, is inconveniently situated for the greater part of the population. 
Ehandw4, in the heart of Nii|4r and on the railway line, was therefore constituted 
the new civil station. Subsequently, in 1867, three parganas in the north-west 
comer of the district — Kasr^wad, Dharg^on, and Barw^l — ^were transferred, in 
exchange for some territory in the Deccan, to the Mahdrdjd Holkar. Mandleswar 
was also included in this transfer. 


Since Nim^r has been attached to the Central Provinces the settlement of 
^ the land revenue has been resumed and completed. 

Prom the majority of the records having been 
. destroyed during the mutiny, it was found neces- 
sary to re-measure the whole of the previously-settled parts and prepare the 
records afresh. The whole district is now settled for twenty years from 1867-68. 
All piyprietery rights have been inquired into and determined. Every cultivator 
of any standing has been secured in the proprietorship of his holding ; while the 
heremtary patels have been fully restored to their ancient rights, by being con- 
stituted the responsible managers of these small properties, with a small percent- 
age on the assessment as remuneration for their trouble and risk in collecting 
the rev6tiue. They have also been constituted sole proprietors of the wasteland, 
and of land held by' tonants settled on it by themselves, subject only to the right 
of the proprietary cultivators to add to their holdings by taking up additional 
unoccupied waste. «The land revenue payable under the new settlement is 
Rs. 1,71,408, exclusive of alienations, which are very large in this district. 
This assessment is at the rate of ten annas one pie (one shilling and three pence) 


per acre of cultivated land. ^ • 

^ ‘ * In adddition to the receipts from land the 

er 'venues. following revenues were collected in 1868-69 

Excise Es. 93,116 • 

Forest revenue „ 9,650 

Stamps „ 69,823 ^ 

^ Assessed taxes „ 15,6^2 


• • Total Bs. 1,88,261 

or with land revenue, Es. 3,59,669 (£3S,967). This taxation falls at the rate of 
one rupee and fourteen annas (three shillings and nine pence) on each unit qf the 
population. In addition to this, close on a Ukh of rupees (£1 0,000) /or about one 
shilling per unit of the population, is raised for local purposes. 


The cost of the regular administration for the year 1867-68 amounted 
. „ to Rs. 1,29,938 (£12,993). Ths district is oow 

divided into three sabdiviskma, each of whieh ia 


* Aitchiion’i Treaties, vol. iv. p. 271. 



itt chftrg® of or sub-collector of revenue, who is also usually vested 

with petty cii® and cnminal jurisdiction within his subdivision. The Deputy 
Oominissioiier and other civil officers reside at Khandwfi, and there is usually 
an Assistant Commissioner at Burh^npdr. The garrison of A'sirgarh consists of 
two companies of Europeans and a wing of Native infantry. There are no regular 
artillery in the fort. The police force consists of 990 constables of all ranks, 
and has police station-houses at Khandwd, Burhdnpdr, A'sirgarh, Dhangdon, 
Piplod, and Mundi, and twenty-three outposts distributed through the diSrict. 
The larger towns are guarded by municipal police. 


There is now one government school, English oj| Veniacular, to every ten 
villages, and there is one 'scholar in every seventy-nine resident souls of the 
population — a result much above the average of other parts of India. 

There are three dispensaries maintained partly by State grants, and partly 
by private subscriptions — one at Khandwd, and two at Burhdnpdr. There are 
six district post-offices, besides the imperial offices at Burhdnpdr and Khandwd. 


The Great Indian Peninsula Eailway traverses the district thiiughout. The 
statious are— Lai Bdffh, for Burhdnpdr (distant 
Communications. ^ ^ travellers' bungalow at the sta- 

tion); Chdndni, for A'sirgarh (distant eight miles) ; Dongargdon, for Pandhdnd; 
Khandwd, the civil station; Jdwar, a passing station; and Bir, for Mundi. At 
present (1869) the line is opened only as far as Bir, but it is hoped that* com- 
munication will be established throughout the valley early in 1870. The principal 
road in the districiis that between Khandwd and Indore. It carries a very large 
traffic in opium, cotton, &c., and has recently beSn put in thorough repair ; there 
are travellers' bungalows and rest-houses at easy stages. A now road between 
Khandwd and the Narbadd by a better line, in supersesfdon-sjf this one, is under 
consideration. The other district ro ids, are of little importance as through trade 
routes. The continuation of the old Deccan road by A'sirgjirh, Burhdnpdr, and 
Ichhdpdr, now superseded by the railroad, is still in tolerable repair, but the 
staging bungalows have been closed. 


The road towards Hoshangabdd for Jabalpdr easterly up the valley 
from Khandwd. There are no staging bungalows along this lino, which was 
never metalled or thoroughly bridged, and ’^hich is now to^ great extent super- 
seded by the railway, in respect to all but local communication. The other roads 
are fair-weather tracks kept in decent repair. The principal are, a road passing 
east and west through the northern part of the district by Ghisdr, Mundi, and 
Puhdsd, to Barw*df ; another from Khandwd running south to the important tpwn 
of Borgdon ; and one from Burhdnpdr penetrating tjie Upper Tapti vallej^ as far as 
Gdngrd in Berdr, much used by Banj^d carriers, and for the export of forest 
produce. • 


The population of Nimdr numbers 190,440 souls, at the rate of seventy to 
_ * the square mile. It is much denser, hoTrever, in 

Population. really inhabited parts of the district. Twenty- 

^ght per cent only of the people are recorded as agricultural occupants of land, 
though many others are more or less engaged in its cultivation as temporary 
labourers, &c. The population has increased by ^ty-two p«r cent since 1838, 
the aiea under the plough having also increased oy seventeen per cenA since 
1852, before which no data are available for comparison. 
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Of the whole population, 34,805 are aboriginah Bhils, Kurki^, &c. There 
are scarcely any Gonds in Niradr. The Kurkds are the same tribe^that occupies 
the Gdwalgarh hills*of Berdr and Kdllbhit in Hoahangdbdd, and whose manners 
and customs have been ably described in Mr# Elliott's Hoshangdbdd Settlement 
Report. The Bhlls, as a distinct tribe, are found chiefly in the block of hills 
surrounding the fortress of A'slrgarh. Many of them were converted to Moham- 
madanism during the rule of Aiyangzeb over the Deccan, but their adherence 
to this faith is now confined to the performance of the most elementary rites, 
and their worship is almost entirely — ^that of their women especially — the old 
aboriginal fetichism. Until of late years they were a troublesome set of robbers, 
and are still a dissipated ai«i idle race. They are improving however, and a 
good many of them have become possessed of cattle, and have settled down to 
regular cultivation. Nearly every village in Nimdr has a family of Bhils, who 
are its hereditary watchmen. 

The Hindd immigrants number 118,508 souls, and the Musalm^ins 18,279. 
Dhers, Mdngs, and other outcaste tribes amount to 18,446, and there are 402 Euro- 
peans, Eurasit^s*, and members of other foreign races. The best cultivators are 
the Kunbis, Gujars, Mdlfs, and Rdjputs. Brahmans are numerous (6,983), but do 
not engage much in agriculture. They are chiefly from the Deccan, and fill nearly 
all the public offices. The common language of Nimdr is a dialect composed of 
Hindi and Mardthi, with a good many Persian words. It is written in a peculiar 
current Devandgari character. 

The soil of Nimdr is chiefly formed from the decomposition of the underlying 
trap-rock. The process may still be seen going 
" on wherever railway cuttings, &c., have laid bare 
the previously unexposed rock.* Partially decomposed trap is called muram, 
and is used for roads, but in a short time it becomes wholly decom- 

posed, and is then painfully recognised* by travellers as their old enemy — the 
black cotton soil. In the course of ages this soil has got washed d 9 wn by the 
floods to the lowest levels along the banks of the numerous streams, which inter- 
sect the country in every direction, and has ‘been enriched by constant admixture 
of vegetable mould. Thus we find the quality of the soil gradually deteriorating 
as we leave the river-ban^s and reach higher'ground, till on the ridges we meet 
with the bare^trap which underlies all. 

Though of course varying by infinitely gradual shades of quality, for con- 
venience sake the soil of NimSr has been roughly divided by the* people (a divi- 
sion also adopted in revenue classification) into fpur classes : — 

1. Gattd — the rich black mould along rivers, which will yield two crops 
eact year without irrigation. 

2. Udiidli — a black soil found a little higher up, which will yield a rabi 
crop (wheat, &c.) without irrigation. * 

3. M41 — a brown soil, stiffer and: less deep than the preceding, which will 
not in ordinary seasons carry a rabi crop unirrigated, but yields Iffie best kharif 
(rain) crops. When this soil is underlaid by a substratum of muram to carry 
off the excess of moisture, it forms an admirable soil for the production of cotton, 
and it is the prevailing soil throughout Nim4r. 

4. Khard&--^he highest and lightest of all, either light brown or red, oft^ 
strewirwith trap boulders, and mi^ed with Mnhar (nodular limestone) and gravel, 
yields only rain crops, and is apt to fail when the rains are light. 
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The first class produces rice, sdnwa, and bhddli (inferior species of rice) as a 
rain crop ; and wheat, gram, masdr, &c. in the rabi harvest. The second yields 
wheat, gram, and all cold-weather crops, also jawdri and cotton in rotation. 
The third is principally sown with jfiwdri, the staple article of food in the district, 
also cotton, tdr, and oil-seeds as a rotation, and wheat, &c. with irrigation. 
The fourth yields the poorer sorts ofjawuri and ififerior cotton, also bdjrd, 
kutkf, til, &c. There is very little land of the fi.r|t two classes, and consequently 
the autumn or monsoon harvest is much the most important one in Nimdr. 
All these soils are manured, but chiefly the. bettor classes, the poorer being 
treated to a periodical Mlow instead. Little manure is wasted in Nimdr. 
Irrigation is also a good ieal practised both from wells, for which the closer 
ness of the water-bearing strata to the surface in many places is fiwourable, 
and from dams across the smaller streams, on the sysftem which appears to have 
been carried on by the Pathdn and Moghal conquerors of India, wherever they 
obtained power. The irrigated crops are opium, tobacco, gdnjd {cannabis 
mtiva), wheat, gram, sugarcane, chillies, and garden stuffs. Some tolerably 
good grasses arc grown about A'sirgarh. Altogether the Nimdr cultivator is 
both skilful and industrious, understanding w'ell the value of manure, imgation, 
and the rotation of crops, and thus he is enabled, notwithstanding a much 
inferior soil, both to raise heavier crops, and to pay a higher land revenue, without 
difflculty, than his neiglibours who occupy the more fertile parts higher up 
the Narbadd valley. T’here is a large number of very fine mango ^nd mhowa 
trees all over Nimdr, tlie })r()duoe of which adds not a little to the wealth of the 
landholding classes. 


The great peculiarity of the agriculture ofj^iupdr is the preponderance of 
. . , the monsoon (autun\n) harvest oVer the spring 

gneu ura sys em. liarvest. The quantity of land fitted to grow spring 
crops of wheat, gram, Ac. without irrigatfion is very limited? anH irrigation Ixas 
not as yet extended sufficiently to alloV the bulk of the cultivators to raise a 
spring crop by it. Thus for a considerjihle part of the yeaf many of the culti- 
vators are idle, or employ tliemselves and their farm -cattle in the carrying-trade. A 
heavy plough called ndgar ” is used in breaking up w'aste land, but thereafter the 
plough is seldoih used, unless the fidd gets overrun with the leans grass, when it 
receives a ploughing and fallow. The land is usually prepared fo^sowingby the 
hahhar instead. This is a sort of ItJrgc bullock-hoe, which pares the surface of 
the Jand for foip* or five inebes, which is considered sufficient depth of working 
ffu* the rain-crops. Sowing is performed with a drill-plough of two or three 
barrels {dosaii or fif an) yiiixd the seed is qfterwards fielded up by the hahhar. 
(Tarden crops are Sown by band ; w(^eding is done with a smaller bullock-hoe called 
holpdy* or by hand. T^he staple crops are cut and harvested in November and 
December, and by the end of January the cultivator is again idle u^tib towards 
the end of May. • 

A fine breed of cattle is produced in Nimdr, especially in the western parts of 
^ ... 1 the old Prant. Hlie cattle bred there are called 

Domestic Animals. „ 'pdnch rnahalas,** and sometimes sell for. Es. 300 

and Rs. 400 a pair. Those now produced in the modern district are not so 
large and showy, and fetch much lower prices, Es. 60 to Es. 150 being a fair 
price for a pair of plough-oxen. Few are now exported, the production being 
barely sufficient for the local demand in extending cultivation? Ac. 

Nimdr produces annually about 280,000 quarters of food-grain, wTiioli is 
some 2,000,000 quarters short'of the requirements 
Trade. of its population, The»defioit is supplied chiefly 
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by importation of wheat from Hoshangdb^d. Nor does the soil yi^ld any other 
articlo which is not locally consumed, excepting a little cotton and a small 
anionnt of forest produce. The district imports altogether about twenty J^ikhs 
of rupees (^200,000) worth of goods. Its (deports are almost entirely composed 
of the tine gold-embroidered cloth-fabi-ics made nt Burh^npilr. This industry 
lias been described in the article on Eurhdnpdr. There is a very large through 
traffic in Nimdr, some ()0,000 tdns being carried every ye^. The Railway and 
other public works also require much labour and carriage. This gives employ- 
ment to a largo number of persons and cattle, so that labour and carriage of every 
description are extremely dear. So much of the fo«d- supply having to be im- 
ported, the price of grain is also much higher than in flther districts of the Central 
Provinces ; wheat scllhig for elevem or twtdve seers per rupee, while the rate is 
nineteen or twenty seers in 'Hoshangabad. This inequality will be to some extent 
removed wlien the Railway jienetrates the Upper Narbada valley. The ordinary 
bdzdr grain-measuro is the ‘^clmuki/^ which holds four seers of eighty tolas 
(or two lbs.) each. Sixteen chaukis make a mannd, and twelve maunds a mani. 
Weekly bdzar^ arre held in twenty-four of the principal towns, and three large 
annual fairs combined with religious gath(*ring are held, viz. at Omkar Mdndhdtd 
in October, Singdji in September, besides several other minor annual fairs. At 
these fairs English piece and other goods, country cloth and copper \TSsels, and 
cattle form the chief articles of traffic. 

Of tho^'xtensive forest lands in this district the only tract reserved by Go- 
Foivsts vemment is the Prmdsa forest, which stretches 

^ over an area of about one hundred and twenty 

square miles, lying in a strip alcmg the southern bank of the Nnbadli, and con- 
taining a very fine growth of teak saplings. Th(> south-eastern corner of the 
district in the IViptCyallcy, is also covered with a. promising young forest of teak 
Sind other valuable timber trees. lt.*s,ai*ontimiation of the Xilibhit forest in 
Hoshangdbdd, and, exhibits much the same character: its area may be four 
hundred square miles. I^argana Chandgarh, north of the Narbada, also contains 
a promising growtli of young t(.*ak and some fine timber of other kinds. Besid(?s 
these forest tracts proper, there is much land overspread by j^^i^gle ; there 
are also extensive waste tivicts, culturable and unculturable. 

The pl'im'ipnl timber trees are the teak {tcetoua (jrandis), s4j’ [terminalia 
tomeyitosn), and the unjan {hanhviclda hmaht). The latter is the most abundant 
timber tree now in the district. 


Teak of very large girth does nqt exist, but saj and anjan of grcat size may 
be found in the forest along the Narbada. The Nimdr forests yield all the Usual 
produce in gums, lac, bark, and the like ; but their chief product is the gum of 
the dhduV^*tree {conocarpus latifoUa), which is exported to be converted into the 
glim arabic of trade. It is a very pure and excellent gum, and there are large 
forests of this tree north of the Narbada. ^Jlie trade has as yet been but little 
developed. Bees’ wax is also very plentiful in the same tract,^ many of the 
precipitous hill-sides in the Chi^ndgarh pargana being perfectly covered with 
bees’ nests, the honey of which is of excellent quality ; but neither honey nor wax 
are exported to any extent. 


The waste lands available for sale or lease amount to some 418,000 acres. 
~ They are now in course of being surveyed in con- 

vtt ura e was cs. ^ venient blocks, and plans and descriptions of them 
will shortly be available. ITiey, however, offer small attractions at present to the 
European settler, being ^nostly remotely situated, and haying an extremely 
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unhealthy climate. They comprise the miturally richest Jandsiu the district, much 
of them consisting of the finest black soil, capable of growing anything. In many 
places, too, works of irrij^tion might be easily constructed. The upset price of 
these waste lands, free of all revcnu|3 demand, is at present Es. 2-8 (five shillings) 
per acre. They may also bo leased, subject to the ]3aymeut of land tax, on very 
favourable terms. ■ , 

The climate of the open parts of Nimar is the whole good, though the 
Climate. ' ■ Narbada and Tapti valleys 

during April and Mfiy. Central Ninidr does not 
suffer excessive heat in sinifliier, while during the uumsoon months the air is 
cool and clear, even during the lulls which arc usually so unploasaiit in other 
districts of such STiiall elevation above the sea. The average rainfall is thirty-tive 
inches, of which twenty-eight tall between June and' (October, hovers arc ratlu?r 
prevalent about tlie close of tlui jnousoon in tlie lower parts of tlic‘. district, and 
epidemic cholera used to be an almost animal scourge ot tlu' districi. But since 
the stoppage in 18(51 of the great religious gatherings ol‘ julgrims in the Upper 
Narbadli valley during the hot season, cholera lias only once \*isil(:d the district. 
The jungle parts of Nimiir are extremely malarious from J uly tef December, and 
are consequently inliabited only by aboriginal tribe', s. 

Nimiir offers grciit attractions to the sportsman, ^figers arc numi'i‘oiis, and 
are easily got at along most of the rivers in the hot 
Niniltr **^*^'™^*^^ season. Ca ttle and game lieing castty procurable 

by them, the Nimui* tigers seldom become regular 
man-eaters. .Bears, panthers, and wolves are also nimieroiis in many parts. 
The Upper I^pti valley is a favourite haunt of Uu' bison {hos frontal lii). Silmbar 
and spotted-deer are very numerous in soind parts, and nilgai and wild hogH 
HJ'O plentiful throughout the district. There* are viuy fe\\;^ antelope, as little of 
the district consists of the open playis Which they frequent. (Jl* small game, the 
painted partridge, quail, Jiares, and pea-fowl arc the chief. Jungle-fowl are 
found in the Tapti valley. 8heets of water being rare, wUd-fowl and snipe are. 
unusually scarce. The laj'ger rivA's yield excelb'iit lish. Several parties of 
sportsmen ha^e lately run u|) from Bombay to enjoy a month’s shooting in Nimdr, 
and there are few plac(?s in India at once so accessjble, and affording so pro- 
mising a field for such excursions. A party has oiily to bring^'iits and horses 
to the Lai Bagh railway station, where pl^uity of cart-carriage is always available 
foi* hire, and mareli fifteen or twenty miles up the Mohmi valley, south-east of 
BuiJianpdr, to be in the centre of a very sportsman’s paradise. It is, however, 
no use to Jttemjit it earlier tliofti March, when the jungle grass gets burnt. 

The Bengal Eevenue Survey is now surveying the district, and a map of the 

,, . , v . V northern section wiU be ready almost immediately. 

i aps 0 tiecisric. complete map of the district may be looked 

for about the close of 1870. lii the meahtime there are good MS. maps in the 
district offices ; and the Indian atlas fiheets No. 8 (Edjputdna), and No. 54 
(Duwalgarh)^ give a tolerably coiTect idea of the district. The map published of 
the Central Provinces is very incoiTect as regards this district, but a new edition 
is shortly expected. Major Keatinge^s litop'uphed map of Nimar is on the ^ 
whole the best of those published as yet, but is difficult to procure. 

The places of main interest in the district are Byrhaupdr, ^A^sfrgarh, 
Khandwd, Edver, and Omkar Mdndhdta,. and on 
these separate articles will be found, also one on 
the Tapti river. ^ • 


Principal places.of interest. 
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N[J(tU'R — The principa l village of the estate of t he same uame^ in the tipper 
’ Goddvari district. The agent of the chief resides here* * The district post Ihie 
.passes through the place, and there is a small bun^ow for travellers. The 
water-supply is from a tank close to the village. | 

NUHTA' — A village in the Daraoh district, on the main road to Jabalpdr, 
near the confluence of the ^Turayyd and the Bairmii riveiw. ^Fhe ruins of some 
tfain temples in the neighbourhood are well worth seeing* t A branch dispensary 
and a police station are located here, and there is an cncamping-ground for troops 
outside the village. 

0 

OMKA'U ^lA'NDHA'TA'— 8oc “ MauclLiitA” 

I* 

P 

PACHMARHr — A chiofship In tlio HosliangabuJ district, consisting of 
twenty-four villages, in the very heart of the Mahadeo hill-group. It contains 
much beautiful sal timber, aipl the chief has arranged for its being preserved by 
the Government Forest department. The zainindfir, who is a Kmku by caste, is 
the principal of the Bhopds, or hereditary guardians of the temple on the Mahddeo 
hills, and receives Ks. 750 per annum in lieu of pilgrim tax, against which is 
debited a quit-rent of Rs. 25 per annum on liis estate. 

PACHMA.RH1' — plateau in the Hoshangubad district, round which the 
Chaurddeo JatdPahurand Dhiipgurh hills stand sentinel; it is about 3,500 feet 
high, or 2,500 feet above the plain in which Sohdgpur lies ; and its average 
temperature is probably from seven to ten degrees lower than that of the valley. 
It is not free frofn fc^^er, aild in tho rains the violence of the downfall and the 
growth of tho jungle would bo disadvantages ; but when the roads of approach to 
it are finished, and houses built, tbo residents of the valley will be able to escape 
from heat and glare to one of the greenest, softest, and most lovely of sanitaria 
that exist in India, ^fherc arc some interesting ancient temples at Pachmarhl. 

PADMAPU'll — Vtdc Chaudrapdr articlct 

PAGA'RAi; — A zamlnddrl or chiofship, ^ituated in the Mahadeo hills, in the 
Hoshangdbdd district. It originally i^omprised only ten villages. In A.D. 1820 
four villages from an estate in Pratdpgarh were added, making a total of fourteen 
villages. The chief is one of the Bhopds, or hereditary guardians of the places of 
pilgn’mago on tlie Mahadeo hills. • . * , 

PAHA'R 8IRG1RA' — An old Gond chiefship, now attached to the Sam- 
balpdr district, '^fradition says that the family originally came from Mandla some 
seven hunardti years ago, and settled at Patkolandd near Bhedan ; in fact the 
chiefs of Pahdr Hirgird, Bhedan, and P^tkolandd are sprung from tho same stock. 
The estate is situated some fifteen miles duo west of the town of Sambalpdr, 
and consists of six village's, with an area of some forty miles, about three-fifths of 
which aro*cultivatcd. The population is put down at 1,056 souls, chiefly belong- 
ing to agricultural tribes, viz. Koltds, Gonds, and Saonrds. Rice is the staple 
product, and great quantities of sugarcane are also grown. ^Phe principal village 
isPahdr Sirgird, which has a population of 626 souls. There is a good school 
where ninety-three pupils are receiving instruction. 

PALASGA'^ON — ^An extremely wild estate in the Bhanddra district, consist*' 
ing of fourteen villages, situated in the hilly tracts seven milea east of the 
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extensive Nawegaon lake. It lias an area nt* IjM square miles, of which less 
than two square miles aM under cultivation. Tlie population amounts to 794 
souls only. The presenf%hief is a Halbd by caste, and the majjority of the resi- * 
dents belong to the jaine class. forests on the estate yield some valuable 
timber of the reservea kinds, and are said to cdntain herds of wild buffalo and 
bison. ^ * 

PAXiASGA ON— “A village in the Chandd^distvict, on the Andhdrl river, 
twelve miles south-east ot Chiindr, and possessing a very fine irrigation- 
reservoir. 

PALASGARH— A hilly estate (zamindari) in the Chaiidd district, situated 
twenty miles north-north-east of Wairagarh, and coiitaiiiiiig fifty-one villages. 
It has the remains of a hill -fort, which, after the conquest of Chanda, was 
attacked and occupied by the Maruthas. Tlie chietship was formerly held by a 
Gond prince of the Wairagarh family, and now belongs to a Rdj-Gond of the 
Saigam section. 

PALKHBRA' — A small zamindari or chiefship in the Bhandiira district, 
situated near the north-east boundary of the Bdngarhi pai’gana, afiout three miles 
from the source of the Pangoli, and tmversed by tlie main road from Kdmthd to 
Sdkoli. A good deal of sugarcane is grown on the estate, and there are some 
patches of sdl and bijesul in the forests. The area amounts to fifty square miles, 
of which about one-fourth is under cultivation, lliere are altogether twelve 
villages, the principal being Palkhera and Girdri. Until 185() the estate was a 
dependency of Kdmthu, The chief and most of the inliabitants belong to the 
Kunbi caste. ^ * • 

PA'MGARH — An insignificant village in Ilio Bildspitr district, on the road 
to Seorinardin, twenty miles east of Bildspdr. * In the early, history of Ratanpdr 
the fort of Pdmgarh occupies a proijiineht position a*s a forniicJable stronghold. 
The remains of a high earthwork, covering a large area, and enclosing a tank, 
still exist ill a partially complete condition. 

PA'NA'BA'RAS — ^A zamlnddrf in the Chdudd district, situated eighty miles 
east-north-east of Wairagarh. It has now very little cultivated land, but it is 
stated that at one time 060 village^ dotted its valleys and hill-sides. The whole 
country^is mountainous, and is covered with forests, in which i/e thousands of 
noble teak trees. From these forests was, supplied the teak used in the con- 
strtiction of the Ndgpur palace, the Kdmthi barracks, and the Residency at 
Sltdbaldi ; but of late years the timber has been much thinned by timber con- 
tractors. Wild, arrowroot (tf^hiir) grow« abundantly in the valleys, and large 
<|uantities of wax and honey are obtained in the hills. The climate is moist and 
cool, even in the summer mouths, so much so that natives of Pan^bdras feel the 
heat oppressive when at Chuuda. Included in Paiidbaras is fi depwdent zamfn- 
ddri called A'undhi. The chief of Pdndb^’as is the first in position of the Waird- 
garh zaminddrs. " ' , ♦ 

PA'NA'BA'RAS— A forest in the chiefship of the same name in the south- 
eastern parts of the Chdndd district, containing a largo quantity of fine teak 
timber. In the words of the Conservator, who explored the country in the sea^n 
of 1866, “ there is more teak collf*cted h^re within a few square miles than during 
six years^ exploration I have seen in all tho rest of th^ Central Provinces 
together,'^ The entire zamluddri estate is described as lying in the cenljj^e of the 
dense belt of jungle which skirts the left bank of the Waii^angd river from its 
source in the Sdtpurd .range to its junction with the War^dj where tj^e joint 
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stream is known as the Pranhita. 'I'his whole area is covered with scrub juugU‘, 
" consisting principally of uin, dhaurd, kawd, kumbhi* and other timber trees 
, common to the Province j but the teak is confined to %e block of hills in the 
south-east corner and along tho streams bjlow thei^, and covers an area of 
about twenty-five square miles, the boundary of which has been cleared and 
demarcated by the Forest department. No complete enumeration of the trees fit 
for felling has yet taken place, but the measurement, carried out on a few acres, 
gives on an average for each acre*fifteen logs of from four to eight feet in girth, and 
about thirty feet in length, many of the trees being forty feet up to the first 
branch. In places single trees measured twelve ffet in girth by fifty feet in 
length, 13' 8'' X 45', 12' 5' x 35', 10' 3" x 40', ll',X 00', and so on, some of 
them containing from 150 to 200 cubic feet of timber. The system of ddkija 
cultivation seems to be unknown in this wild region. The inhabitants are Gouds. 
A temporary agreement has be(‘u entcired into with the chief for working tho 
forest on behalf of Government, but beyond collecting a number of logs lying 
in the forest and cut in former years, little has been done in the shape of felling 
operations. 

PA'NA'G AR — A growing town in the Jabalpdr district, distant nine miles 
and a quarter from Jabalpur gn the Northern Road, and containing 1,303 houses, 
with a population of 4,003 people. The majority of the inhabitants are agri- 
cultuiists. In tho neighbourhood are several iron mines ; and iron is the 
principal article of trade, 

PANCHAMNAGAR — A village in the Dainoh district, situated on rising 
ground on tho bank of the river Bias, twenty- foui’ miles north-west of Damoh. 
From the nuifiber of ruined houses and stone enclosures around and about the 
place it would appear to have bed'll once much larger than it is now. The popu- 
lation amounts to 2,024 souls according to the census of 18t)(), and tho village is 
principally knoWn the shat of [)a])er Mianufactures. The paper produced here 
has a considerable reputation, and sells fof from three to eight rupees per gaddi” 
of ten (juires. There are here a police station-house and a village school. 

PA'NDA' TARA'l' — A village in thoBlluspilr district, about fifty miles west 
of Biluspdr, near the foot of the Maikal range, which separates th§ Mandla high- 
lands from the Chhattisgtvrh plateau. It , is .^lid to be a veiy ancient town, and 
heaps of burie(^ debris are often come upon in making excavations in thq, neigh- 
bourhood. It has uow a considerably trade, being visited annually by curriers 
from Jabalpfir, who come for the grain of the country. Tfiio population amounts 
to about 5,000 souls, and includes several traders, shopkeepers, goldsmiths^ and 
weavers. The weekly market held here is the Itfrgest in the Pandarid chielship. 
The houses are mostly of the meanest description. 

PANBAL PU'R — A vilhfge near Rehli in the Sugar district. A well-knowJt 
fair is held Sere in November and Becymber, chiefly for religious purposes ; and 
there is a temple in the village dedicated to Paiidharindth. 

PANBARIA' — A chiefship in the Biluspur district. This may be called a 
sister estate to Kawardd, which it adjoins. They possess physical features of a 
similar character, one-half of cither chiefship being covered with hills, while the 
other half is level plain, studded with villages, and extensively cultivated. A 
gi-eat portion of the level area consists of first-class black soil, and, owing to the 
gently undulating character of the surface, is largely devoted to cotton. Wheav, 
gi*am, and other rabf crops are alsd extensively grown, and there' is a consider- 
able acreage under sugarcane. The estate consists of 292 villages/ and covers an 
area 0^486 square miles. 
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It is one of the oldest of the Chhattisgarh chiefships, and is said to have been 
conferred on an ancestor af the present holder, a Uuj-Clond, some three hundred 
years ago by the Gond of Garhfi Mandla, 

PANDHA NA A hiarket-tc^n and trading mart in the district of Nimfir, 
ten miles south-west of Khandwa, with a population pf 2,500 souls. A weekly 
market is held hero on Tuesdays, and the place is a great centre of trade in gi'ain, 
forest produce, and cloth. 

PA'NDHURNA'--A municipal town in the Chhindwdni district, situated 
about fifty-eight miles south-west of Chhindwfirfi, on the main road from Betdl 
toNdgpdr. The villages mf Bam ni and Siiwargaon adjoin Pdndhurnd, and the 
three united form one town, with a population of 5,084 souls, mostly engaged 
in agriculture. The soil in the neighbourhood is riMi, and ])roduces a good deal 
of cotton. There are here a police station-house, a travellers' bungalow, a sardl, 
and a government school. 

PARASGA'ON — A small estate, consisting of two villages, situated nine 
miles south-east of Sdkoli in the Bhanddra district. The ar(‘a i^ 1,834 acres, of 
which 730 only are cultivated. The inhabitants number 403 souls. The chief 
is a Rajput, but the estate is under mortgage, and'he lives on an allowance from 
his creditor. The holditig only differs in name from an ordinary mulgiizdrf 
tenure. 

PARASWA^RA^ — The chief town in the highland portion of the Bdlaghat 
district. It is situated in the centre of a well-cultivatc'd jjlain, th(> boundaries of 
which are yearly extending witli the rapid incmise of ])opalatioii. A ndib 
tahslldur and police station-house are located lierc. 

PARLAKOT — A chiefship in the extreme nortji -west portion of Has tar, with 
an area of five hundred square milot<, and fifty villages. 

PARNASAM jA' — A ^ullage on the (loduvari, about six miles from Duraagudeni, 
in the Upper Goddvari district. There is a temple here, which is connected with 
those at Bhadrdchallmn, and is supported from the same grant. But this place is 
chiefly noted as being the point at which most of the timber telled in the forests 
of Bastar is collected before being finally bouglit ujv and exported to the Coast. 
Timber merchants from Rdjamaudrf, Elloro, and Masulipatanr -Collect here, and 
make their purchases from the local agents or traders, 'the population of four 
hundred souls ’consists chiefly of Telingas. 

PARPORP — ^A chiefship 'attached to the Rdipur district, tho greater part 
of w'hich lies to the west of the Dhamda pargana. Its area is rich and well culti- 
vated, and comprises thirty five-villages. The clpef is by caste a Gond. 

PA^RSEONP — A to\NTi ill the Ndgpilr district, situated in tAe Do4b of the 
Kanh^n and the Pench, about eighteen miles from Niigpdr. The population 
amounts to about 4,000 souls. A weekly market is held here, which supplies 
the whole df the wild hill-tracts of Bheogarh. There are two very lino temples 
in the town. Tho only manufactures are coarse cloth and some tolerable pottery. 
IMn (betel -leaf) is a good deal cultivated in the neighbourhood. 

PATAN— A town in tho Jabalpilr district, situated ti^^enty-one miles to the 
north-west of Jabalpdr. It consists of 669 houses, and has a population of 
2,513k souls. The only trade is in grain. There are a government school and a 
police post here, ^ 



PA'TANSA'ONGF — A town in the Ndgpdr district^ situated on the left 
bank of the Koldr near its junction with the Chandrabhdgd, fourteen miles from 
Ndgpdi’. The plain around is very fertile, and considerably elevated above the 
bed of the river. The population numberj^ nearly 5,000 souls. Cotton stuffs 
are manufactured here, and exported to a considerable extent. Tobacco is also 
much cultivated and exported. The chief improvements of late in the town have 
been the building of a good niyirket-place and a sardi, and the construction of 
metalled roads and streets, I’he place is of considerable antiquity. Traditions 
in the “ Swasthdnik'^' (Gond rdjds^) family tell how in a.d. 174-2, in the struggle 
between Wall Shdh and the legitimate princes, 12/)00 men were massacred by 
the victorious party in and around the now-ruined fo^t. It continued to be the 
station of a troop of horse up to the decease of the late rdjd. Until lately it 
was the head-quarters of a tahsll. 

PATERA' — A \nllage in the Damoh district, situated eighteen miles north- 
east of Damoh, and containing a population of 2,120 souls. The local industries 
are brass-working and the grain- trade. A good market is held here. 

PATHARI^' — ^A considerable village in the Damoh district, situated twenty- 
four miles west of Damoh, on a low range of trap hills, which is crossed here by 
the main road between Jalaaljyiir and Sugar. Under the Maruthus an A'mil livt'd 
here, and there are still several I’espectable Maruthu families in the town. Prom 
the great quantity of hewn stone lying about in all dirc'ctions, the place would 
seem to ha^t been once much larger than it is now. Th^'o are here a large 
government school, a dispensary, a police-station, and a travellers^ bungalow. 


PATKOLA.NDA' — This is a small but very ancient chiefship, now attached 
to the Sambalpur district. If is# situated about thirty-five miles to the south- 
west of Sambalpdr, between the two chiefships of Barpuli and Bhedan, and 
consists of six vilJagCjS. The area* is not more than eight s(|uaro miles, the whole 
of which is under cultivation. 'J^ho pojfhlation amounts to 1,005 souls, chiefly 
belonging to the agricultural classes, viz. l^oltds, Gonds, and Sdonrds. The chief 
product is rice. ^The* principal village is Patkolandu, which has a population of 
G:35 souls. The occupant family is Gond. 

T’A'TNA' — ^^riiis was formerly the most important of all the JN^ative States 
•< attached to the *Sainbalpdr district, and the head 

Cicncml ilcsciiptiOH- i ■ • i i ■ • "lx 

V ‘>i ‘T- cluster V’t ntates known as the eighteen 

Garhjats. It lies befwcen 82® 15' aiwl 8G® 40' of east longitude, and between 
20® 5' and 21® of north latitude; and is bounded on the north by the Bofd- 
sdmbar zaminddri of the Sambalpur district, on the east by the feudi^tory si'ate 
of Sonpdr, on the west by the zaminddri of Kharidr, belonging, to the Rdipjlr 
district, and oj^, the south by the feudatory state of Kdldhandi. The averagt^ 
length is about fifty miles long by as many broad, giving an area of some 2,500 
square miles. • The country is an undulating plain, rugged and isolated, with hill- 
ranges rising in various directions, — a lofty irregular ninge forming a natural 
boundary to the north. The soil is for /he most part light and sandy. About 
two-thirds of the whole area are under cultivation, tlie rest being for the most 
part dense jungle. Indeed for some thirty miles i*oiind tho towni of Pdtnd 
there is a vast forest of sdl, sdj, bijesdl, dhdurd, ebony, and other woods, with 
small clearings here and there. These jungles are infested with tigers, man- 
eaters being common ; wild buffaloes, bears, and leopards are also numerous. 

The^jjiiicipal rivers are, the Tel, which forms the boundary on the south- 
east between Pdtnd and K61dhsnd{; the^ Ong, 
which divides Pfitnd from the Sanibalpiir 


Roads and rivers. 
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on the north ; the Suktel, and the Sundar. There are no roads of any import- 
ance, but a few Banjdra tracks cross the state from the north and west to the 
south and east. 

The temperature is very muchjthe same as that of the plains generally ; in 
Climate. months the thermometer is often as low 

as 45° Fah. at daybreak, and at midday rarely 
rises above 80°. The hot months are from April to the middle of June, the 
thermometer rising then sometimes as high as* 110° in the shade. The climate 
is reputed to be very unhealthy, but the inhabitants appear to be generally 
robust and well-looking. Cholera visitations are frequent, especially in the 
larger villages. ^ 

No correct return .of the population has as yet been received, but judging 

„ , , , , from the returns of other states it may bo esti- 

Population and products. 

chiefly to the agricultural classes. The most common Hindd castes are Briihraans, 
Mahantis, Rdjputs, Agharids, and Koltds. J'he aboriginal tribes are the (xonds, 
Khonds, and Binjdls (Binjwdrs.) There are a few artisans in mj)st of the larger 
villages. 

Iron-ore is found to the south, and is smelted by certain castes and made 
Products agricultural implements. The staple agricul- 

tural product is rice, but oil-seeds, pulses, sugarcane, 
and cotton arc also grown. 

The main subdivisions of the state are — 

(1) flhe khdlsa or directly administered ccuntry, consisting of some thirty 

. . villages, and two‘ estates held by relations of the 

Subdivisions. m. Jor&ingjiii aud 

(2) Five hereditary estates h?jld> chiefly by Grond Thdkurs, viz. A'thgdon, 

Loisinghd, Pandrdnl, Bdlbliona, and Mandal. , 

(3) Six Binjir estates held by Biiijdl chiefs — a warlike race of aborigines — 

viz. Rdmod,* Nandol, Nandupdud, Bhoupiir, Kaprakhol, and Korip dni. 

♦ 

(4) Five Garhotidhls, or clusters of villages, the, rcvoiiuos of which are set 
apart for the maintenance of bodies of pohee each uncier a Garho^d. 

(5) Nino Khond Mahdls, viz. Bagamundd, Bubarkhd, Lowd, Haldf, Tal- 
gaSkd, Safar Pahdr, Saintald, Topd, and Upargaiikd. 

A detailed account of the history of tl|e Pdtnd family was written by the late 
• ^ . Major Impey in 1863, from which the following 

History. * sketch is abstracted, with a few necessary modifi- 

* cations : — , 

“The llahdrdjds of Pdtnd claim direct descent from a race of Rdjput 
rdjds of Gurh Sambar, near Mainpiiri, and trace it through thirty-one 
generatipns. ' It is alleged that Hitambar Singh, the last of these rdjds, 
offended the king of Delhi, and was killed ; that his family had to, abandon 
their country and fly in every direction ; and that one of his wiyes^ who 
was at the timA enceinte j found ber way doTO to Pdtnd, which was, it seems, 
at that time represeiited by a cluster of eight ^ garbs, ^ and the chief of eacb 


* Sdligrdm. the chief of this estate, was transptirted in 1864 for harbouring nbals. The 
Hahdr&ji ^ Pdtnd has resumed the estate. 

50 CJf o /V / . ^ 
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garh took it in turn to rule for a' day over the whole. The Chief of KoUgarh 
received the E4ni kin^, and in due time she gave birth to a boy, who was 
called Eaniai Deva. T?he chief adopted him, and eventually abdicated in 
his favour ,* and when it came to his tum^to rule, he took the first opportunity 
of . causing the chiefs of the other seven garhs to be murdered, and setting 
himself up as ruler over the whole, with the title of ^ mah^irdjii.' He con- 
trived to preserve his position through the influence which he had obtained 
by a marriage with" a daughter of the then ruler of Orissa. Between the 
reigns of Eamai Deva and Baijal Deva, the’ tenth mah4r^jd, or during 
a period of some three hundred years, P^tmi obtained considerable 
accessions of territory, viz. the states of Kharijir and Bindrd Nawdgarh 
on the west, Phuljhar and Sdrangarh to the north, and Bdmail, G^ngpfir, and 
Bdmr^ to the north-east, which were all made tributary dependencies ; while 
the zaminddri of Eairdkliol, with a tract of land to the eastward on the left 
bank of the Mahdnadi, was annexed. A fort was also erected in the Phuljhar 
state, and the Chandrapur pargana, also on the loft bank of the Mahdnadf, 
was forcibly wrested from the ruler of Eatanpiir. Narsingh Deva, the 
twelth mabdrdjd of Pdtnd, ceded to his brother Balrdm Deva such portions 
of his territories as lay north of the river Ong. The letter founded a new 
state (Sambalpdr), which very soon afterwards, by acquisition of territory 
in every direction, became the most powerful of all the Garhjdts ; while from 
the same time tlie power of Pdtnd commenced to decline, and though for 
some generations a certain amount of allogiauco was paid to it by the sur- 
rounding states, by (Jegrees it sunk into insignificance, and it is now one of 
the pooresjj. of all the Garhjdts. 


^^The only relics of fori^er ages are some old temples on the banks of the 
. V , . Tel, and others at a place called Ednl Jhirid, 

• ' « which are, said to be at least one thousand years 

old, and to have been constructed by»a pious Ednl of the Chauhdn tribe. 
There is nothing to show that since the advent of the Chauhdn rulers of 
Pdtnd, now some 750 years ago, there Jias been any attempt to construct 
works either of beauty or utility. During all that time the people have 
been apparently cut off frOm all communication with the outer world, and 
have lived on in the ^darkest ignorance*. Within the last two or three 
centuries, kpwever, some of the better classes have by degrees crept in from 
the Cuttack districts, and have settled here as landholders. 


Sur Pratap Deva, the present mahdrdjd, is the twenty-sixth rulgj: of 
Suing family. nameans Wing in intelUgence, 

reads and writes Unya and Urdu, &nd understands 
a little Persian. Ho is, however, sensual and lazy j rarely stirs x)ut of his 
house to transact business, and indulges in opium. The consequence is 
that his affairs are left in the h/inds of native mukhtdrs, who not unfre-^ 
quently abuse their power to serve their own ends. The following is a list 
of the mahdrdjds of Pdtnd from the time of Eamai Deva to the present 
mah^djd, showing approximately the period that each reigned': — 

1. Eamai Deva 32 years. 

2. Mahdling Sinha 6 „ 

3. Baijal Deva I 65 „ 

4. Baikrdj Deva, 13 „ 

• 5. BhujangDeva ! 34 „ 

6. Pratdp Eudra Deva ..,39 „ 
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7 . 

8 . 

9 . 

10 . 
IL 
12 . 

13 . 

14 . 

15 . 

16 . 

17 . 

18 . 

19 . 

20 . 
21 . 
22 . 

23 . 

24 . 

25 . 

26 . 


Bhdpdl Deva 

Ndgsinlia Deva 

Vikramdditya Deva 

Baijal Deva II 

Bhanjai»Hirddliar Deva 

Narsinha Deva 

Chliatrapdl Deva 

Baijal Deva III. ' 

Hridaya NdrdjiSna Deva 

Pratdp Deva 

Vikramdditya Deva 

Mukund Deva 

Balrdm Deva 

Hirdd Sd Deva 

Edfsinha Deva 

Prithvi Rdj Sinha Deva 

Edm Chandra Deva 

Bhdpdl Deva 

Hlrd ^ajra Deva 

Sur Pmtdp Deva (The present rdjd) ! 


,11 years. 
.30 „ 
.34 „ 

.30 „ 

,30 „ 

7 „ 

3 „ 

.63 „ 

.15 „ 

.22 „ 

.15 „ 

.30 „ 

. 8 „ 

. 7 „ 
.80 „ 

. 3 „ 
.55 „ 
.28 „ 
.18 ,, 

. 1 


PATNA ' — A small river rising in the Bhdnror range of hills in the Slee- 
mandbdd tahsfl of the Jabalpur district. After a northerly course^f thirty-five 
miles it falls into the Bairmd on the right bank. For some distance this river 
forms a boundary between the Pannd state and the Jabalpdr district. 

^ » 

PATTAN — A town in the Betdl district, About ten miles to the south-east 
of Multdi. The population amounts to 1,88 7, souls. There are here a govern- 
ment school and a customs post. Local tradition has it that the climate is fatal 
to pigs because a Musalmdn saint ciico staid here. 


PAUNA'E — A town in the Huzdr tahsil of the Wardhd district, situated on 
the right bank of the river Dhdm, about five miles to the north-east of Wardhd. 
This is a very old place, and is associated in the minds of the people round with 
many curiousVaditions. Tradition tells of a Pawan rdjd— -a Kshatri of the race 
of the sun — ^who ruled over Paundr, Paunl, and Pohn^L He is said to have pos- 
sessed the philosopher's stone, so ’that his cultivators, who were Gaulis, paid 
n(^ rent, but ngierely gave him the iron oT tneir ploughs, which forthwith was 
chqjj^ed into gold. He kept no standing army, and the people after a time 
began to reflect that if an eneiiny were to, come they would be despoiled. The 
rdjd assured thdm that he had only to take a bundle of reeds and cut them into 
small pieces, and any enemy's army would be destroyed. The people, wishing 
to prove his power, separated into two bands and got up a fightj in which 
. blood was drawn. This, they informed the rdjd, had been done by an enemy's 
army. After thrice asking them if they spoke the truth, and being answered each 
time in the affirmative, the rdjd, who wrfs a man of his word and of ono wife,** 
called for the reeds and began to chip them, and having done so, he assured the 
deputation that the enemy was destroyed. On their return they found that 
the heads of the Gaulis in the wood had been miraculously cut off. Yielding, 
however, to the supplications of the widows and children of the men thus slain, 
the rdjd restored them to life. His power was thencefoward acknowledged 
until the arrival of one Saiyad Shdh Kablr, a^greater enchanter than himself, who, 
hearing that the rdjd could decapitate his enemies from, a distance, took the 
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precaution of removing his own head before visiting him. The Pawan rdja on 
hearing this perceived his rule was over, and with his wife sank ' into the deep 
waters of the Dhdm, under the fort of Paundr. Strange stories are told^of the 
pool into which the royal pair disappeared. One is that for twelve years a herds- 
man, who grazed his cattle on the bank of the river, oliserved a strange black 
cow feeding with his cattlen- He received no pay for looking after it, and at last 
asked it whose it was. As the cow, on being questioned, was about to step into 
the pool, the herdsman caught Sold of its tail and disappeared with it. Under 
the water he found a temple, where was a stranger^ho began to tie up the cow, 
but the herdsman demanded first his hire for looking after the cow so long. He 
was given some vegetable bulbs, but rejected them angrily, and laying hold of the 
black coVs tail emerged with it from the water. The next day he found that a 
little of the vegetable still* left witli him was gold. More homely than this is 
the story of how the people of Paunar, when they required dishes for their epter- 
tainments, could always get them by going to the pool, making known their 
wants, and throwing in an offering of rice. The next day they would find the 
dishes on the bank ; but they were required always to put them back again after 
having used th^.ra, when the dishes would disappear in the water of themselves. 
But on one occasion a man kept back a dish, and from that day the marvel 
ceased. 

Paundr contains a ruined fort, which must formerly have been a place of 
considerable |5trength, built as it is on a height surrounded on two sides by a deep 
reach of tho river Dhdin. Tho ruins of the old town- wall can still be traced, 
and one of tho gateways — a large imposing structure of stone — yet remains. 
Another, was r^'cently razed, to make way for some municipal improvements. 
Sir Richard Jenkins, in his Rejiort on tho Territories of the Rdjd of Ndgpdr 
(1827), notes that Paundr was formerly the chief seat of the Musalmdn govern- 
ment east of tho river Waiullid, and thaj; an officer styled tho Fanjddr of Paundr 
resided there, and was charged with the (•ollection of tho tribute then paid by 
tho Gond Rdjds of Peogarh to the Emperor of Delhi. In a.d. 1807 the Pindh- 
drls attacked Paundr and looted tho town. ^ Under tho Mardthd rule it was the 
chief place of a kamdvisddri, and tho pensioned families of several Desmukhs 
and Despdndyds now live tliero. At tho recent census it was fownd to .contain 
2,441 inhabitants, principally cultivators of the lands around. But tho numerous 
scattered ruins former houses show that ili has immmensely fallen off since the 
day when it was tho feeat of powerf and a place to be sought for the protection 
ofiered by its fort. * • 

PAUljr — ^A large enclosed town in the Bha«iddra district, situated on the 
Waingangd, about thii’ty-two miles south of Bhanddra. It is surrt)unded on thiee 
sides by high ramparts of earth and a ditch, the walls being in some parts crowned 
with stono battlements ; and*on tho fourth side, to tho east, is tho scarped bank 
of the Waingangd. TVo or three l^andsome stone ghdts lead down to the. 
w^eFs edge, and some temples of fair architecture, interspersed with fine trees, 
overlook the river. The town contain^ 2,719 houses, with a population of 11,265 
souls. Many of the houses, however, are deserted and in ruins, and the number 
of the inhabitants has considerably decreased within the last twenty years. 
This decay is owing partly to the unhealthiness of the climate, and partly tef the 
removal of the wealthier residents to Ndgpdr. There is still, however, a consi- 
derable trade in cqjiton-cloth and silk pieces j and some of the finer fiibrics 
manufactured in this town are exported to great distances, and are noted for 
their beauty and closeness of texture. There are numerous Hindd temples here, 
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some of great antiquity, but the great temple of Murlidhar, though compara- 
tively a recent construction, is the only one of much repute. • This is a handsome 
and lofty building, surrounded by a fortified wall. The public establishments 
area large and flourishing government school, a police station, a district post- 
office, and a small rest^ouse for travellers on the bank of the river. The watch 
and ward and conservancy of the town are provided foom the town duties. The 
town is considered very unhealthy, the causes apparently being its enclosed 
position, and the dense jungle both in and around it. 1.’'he water, too of the 
wells is generally brackish, and most of the inhabitants use the river water for all 
domestic purposes. ^ 

PA'Wr MUTA'NDA'—A chiefship in the Chanda district, situated sixteen 
miles east of Chdmursl. Excellent iron-ore is found here, and the forests produce 
a g6od deal of teak, ebony, and bljcsdl. The estate consists of thirty-five villages. 

PENCH — A river rising on the Motur plateau in the Chhindwdra district. 
In its windings it collects the waters from the central tableland of Chhindwdrd ; 
and its principal affluent, theKolbird, is itself a stream of considerable size. For 
a few miles after leaving the highlands its course is south-easterlAj up to Mddhd- 
ghord, a famous fishing locality ; thence it trends southwards to near the village 
of Chdnd, where it turns north-east, until stopped by the hills dividing the Seonf 
and Chhindwdrd districts ; thence it flows due south until its junction with the 
Kanhdn in tho Nagpur district. The length of the Pouch may be about 120 miles. 
A scheme is under consideration for damming up its waters as*they emerge 
from the hills, and forming an immense irrigation-reservoir. 

PENDRA' — The northernmost chiefship of tho Bildspdr dis^ict, is situated 
on the hilly uplands of tho Vindhyan range, aad ‘thougli intersected by hills, 
consists mainly of an extensive plateau, part of which is fairly cultivated. It 
contains no less than 105 villages, and covers an area, of 585 square miles. Tho 
extent of cultivation is 40,000 acres, ^nt^ there is a culturablo area of over 300,000 
acres. The chief is a Edj-Gond, and is said to have obtained ^the grant more than 
throe centuries ago from the Haihai-Bansi rulers of Ratanpur. 

PENDRA' — ^The head-quarters of tho chiefship of the same name, in the 
Bildspdr district, is a good-sized town, on the direct road from Biluspur to Rewd, 
along which there is a constant ffow of traffic by earners in the cold months. 
There are the remains of a fort hej*e. A magnificent grove fif mango trees, 
interspersed here and there with widc-si)reading tamarind tr&s, affords a pleasant 
endlmping-grouhd . 

PERZA'GARH — A range jf hills in tl^e Chdndd district, forming the eastern 
boimdary of the 'Chiradr pargana, and dividing it from Brahmapurh They are 
thirteen miles long by six broad, and terminate on the south in a striking-looking 
scarped cliff, which commands the surrounding country, and ca^ bt5 seen for 
forty miles to the south. This cliff*, whioh gives its name to tho range, is also- 
called the " Sdt Bahini,^^ from seven sisters who are supposed to have lived in 
religious seclusion on its summit. Some 5f the valleys in these hills have patches 
of nee cultivation. 

J*HBN — ^A river in the Mandla district, rising in the Chilpi Ghdt and flowing 
into the Burhner. ^ 

PHUL3’HAR--Thi8 is one of the cluster of states formerly known as the 

„ , , . . eighteen Garhjdts, and is now included amongst 

GenerM description, ordinary khulsa zaminddrls of the Sambalpdr 
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district. It is about forty miles long by twenty-five broad ; and its area may be 
computed at about 1,000 square miles, about three-fifths of which are cultivated. 
The soil is light, and has a good deal of sand mixed with it, except here and there 
in the valleys. To the west there are some fine belts of sdl jungle on either 
side of the main road between Rdipdr and SAmbalpdr, especially near the bknks 
of the Jonk. • 


The climate is similar to th^t of Sambalpdr Proper. Eice is the staple crop ; 
but pulses, cotton, oil-seeds, and sugarcane are algo produced. Here and there 
also small quantities of gram are grown. Iron-ore of good quality is to be found. 
The jungle along the whole length of the main road was a few years ago so infested 
with tigers, that it was quite unsafe to travel through it ; they used frequently to 
attack the dak horses and runners. They have, however, been pretty well cleared 
off during late years. The 'Deputy Commissioner, Major Cumberlege, has killed 
ten, all near the highroad, two of which were confirmed man-eaters. Wild 
buffaloes are to be found near the Jonk river, also boars, leopards, &c. in the hills. 

The census returns of 1866 give the population at 32,721 . The agricultural 
p . . classes are chiefly Agharids, Koltds, and Gonds, 

but there is a sprinkling of other castes, such as 
Brdhmans, Mahantis, Tells, Mdlls, &c. A few Khonds are also settled here and 
there. There is a school in Phuljhar, at which some fifty boys are receiving 
instruction. 

The chiefship is subdivided into eight smaller estates, viz. Id, Phuljhargarh, 

• held by Dharm Singh, Garhotid,an Agharid, which 
u ( ivisions. consists of fourteen villages great and small. 2nd, 

Kelindd, held by Manbodla Parganid, consists of twelve villages. Srd, Boitdrf, 
held by Bhairdo Singh Dlwdn,* yonsists of twelve villages, ith, Basnd, held by 
Parmig Sd Dlwdn, consists,of twelve villages, bth, Balddd, held by Udaya Singh 
Dlwdn, consists of ton villages. &h, Bprs^iird, held by Sundar Singh Pradhdn, 
consists of eleven villages. The ^th, Singhord, held by Dlnbandhu Jamaddr, 
consists of seven villages. This last petty zamlnddrl has been only established of 
late years, the Jamaddr having been made guardian of the Singhord Ghdt — a hill- 
pass through which the road from Edlpdr to Sambalpdr is carried. The Sth, ‘ 
Sdnkrd, is held by Jagann^th Dlwdn, and consists of seventeen villages, lately 
granted rent-frpo for five years on condition of clearing the jungle. The total 
annual land revenuef paid in cash for these zamlnddrf tenures is stated to be 
but Es. 500, but there are doubtless payments made in kind ako. Besides»the 
zamlnddrls, there are some 250 hhaha villages in the estate, that is, villages 
held directly by the farmers from the chief. The chief estimates*’ his annual 
income at but little over Es. 5,000 ; but taking payments in kind, nazrdna (fees 
on renewal), &c. into account, it will probably not fall much short of Es. 8,000. 
The annual tribute paid by him is Es. 500. 

The chiePs fcmily is Edj-Gond. The chiefship was created some three 
hundred years ago by the Pdtnd rdjds, and has 
History. been held by the same family ever since. It was 

granted in reward for service rendered in the field. 

PI'PAHWA'Nr — ^A large village in the Seoni district, about thirty-five miles 
south of 8e6hf. It contains 439 houses, and hah a population of 1,111 souls. 
There are here a vMlage school, a weekly market, and a police outpost. 


^ Dlwdn in this connection is ordinarily employed to mean a relation of the Chief. 
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PITHORIA' — A revenue-free estate in tKe Sdgar district, about twenty 
mdes north-west of Sdgar. It contains twenty-six villages, with an area of fifty- 
one square miles, and yields a revenue to the proprietor of E-s, 4,545 per annum. 
In A.D. 1818, when the whole of Sjgar, &c. was made over by the Peshwfi to 
the British Government, the present jdgirddr of Pithorid, Kdo Rdmchandra Mo, 
who was then only ten years old, was in possession of Dfeori and the “ Panj Mahdl/" 
In 1819 the Panj Mahdl were transferred to Sindi/i,* but owing to the tender age 
of the Rdo, his mother preferred taking compensation, in the form of a cash 
pension of Rs. 1,250 per mensem, to receiving another estate. Soon after this 
she died, and he requested th^ Government to assign him a tract of land in lieu of 
the money-payment. On ^liis the village of Pithorid and (ughteen others were 
assigned to him ; but as the revenue of these villages did not equal the required 
amount, seven other villages were added, making tWenty-six in all, yielding a 
yearly revenue of Rs. 14,300. These villages are still in the ])ossession of the 
jdgirddr ; but the estate has deteriorated, and the revenue has fallen off consider- 
ably during the last forty years. 

Pithorid itself is a village of no importance. It contains 5()6 houses and 
1,786 inhabitants. The fort was built about a.d. 1750 by one umrdo Singh, a 
Rdjput, to whom the place had been given ront-ff’ce by Govind Pandit, the 
Peshwa's lieutenant at Sdgar. A market is held hero ev(?ry Thursday, but no 
trade worth mentioning is carried on. 

PITIHRA' (PUTERA ) — A rent-free estate, situated to the extreme south- 
east of the Sdgar district, and separated from the Narsinghpur district by the 
river Narbadd. It contains 104 villages, with an area of 231 sipyiro miles, and 
yields about Rs. 22,667 per annum revenue to fhe rdjd. The whole estate, 
with the exception of eight villages, is situated in the subdivision of Dcori, the 
chief place of the Panj Mahdl. Deori was seized about a.I). 1 73J by the Gond 
Rdjd of Gaurjhdmar^ who was in his.Jiurn’driven out by the troops of the Peshwd 
ten years later. His son, however, procured assistance from Maiidla, and began 
to plunder the country about, when the Mardthds induced him to come to terms 
by making over to him the four Uppds^^ or estates of Pitihrd, Mudr, Kesli, 
and Tarard, containing eight villages. He died in a.d. 1747, and his grandson 
Kirdj Singh obtained in a.d. 1 798 another tappd^^ cp-lled Balldi, consisting of 
fifty-three villages, from the Mardthds. At the cession of Sdgar to the British 
Government in 1818, Kirdj Singh was n(^t disturbed. But when he died in 
A.D. J. 82 7, thirty villages from the estate of Balldi were resumed, and the remainder, 
consiating of 104 villages, were secured to his son Balwant Singh, who is still in 
possession. • The head-quarters* of the rdjiare in Pitihrd, a small village on the 
banks gf the Narbadd, containing 230 houses, with 804 inhabitants. 

POHNA^ — A village in the Hinganghdt tahsibof the Wardhd di.^ti*ict, on 
the river Wardhd, thirty-one miles south of Wardhd town. It is^said to have 
been founded some three hundred years a^o by the ancestors of the Despdndyds 
who now hold it. Under the Mardthd rubs it gave its name to a pargana. It 
contains 1,500L inhabitants, principally cultivators, and pays a land revenue of 
Rs. 1,700. A small weekly market, principally for agricultural produce*, is held 
here on Fridays ; and there is a good village school. 

POTB'GA'ON— A chiefship in the Chdndd district, situated sixteen nailes 
east- north-east of Chdmursfi and containing eleven villages. The country is hilly ; 
fi-nd sdj, bijesdl, and ebony grow in considerable abundance. • 


* Aitchison’s Treaties, rol. iv. p. 256. 
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I POJIKATJj — A small cliiefsliip of the Bastar dependency, with an area of 
350^sguare miles, and thirty villages. It is held by a Telinga, but the population 
is aliriolt all of the Koi caste. Potikall, the chief ^lage, consisting of about one 
hundred houses, is situated on the left bank^of the Tdl river. 

POTPURI ' — A river which rises in the eastern chiefship of A'mbgdon, and 
after a westerly course of tfsrenty miles falls into the Waingangd five miles below 
Garhehiroli, in the Chandd distijct. 

PRANHrTA' — The name of the united streams of the Wardhd and Wain- 
gangu up to their junction with the Godavari at Sironchd. It is about seventy miles 
in length. Some forty miles above Sironchfi occurc what is known as the third 
barrier, which is a far more formidable obstruction to navigation than either 
of the other Goddvari* barriers. The river has a broad, sandy bed, which in the 
raiijy season is full from bank to bank with a rushing flood, but in the dry weather 
consists for the greater part of broad i*eaches of sand, with small and shallow 
streams flowing through them. 

PRATATGARH — A chiofsliip in the west of the Chhindwdr^ district, 
situated near JVJotdr. With Sonpilr it formed a portion of the Harai zamind^rl ; 
but in the early part of the present century it was separated from the parent estate, 
and came under the management of the llarai c})ief s brother. It has the largest 
area of all the chiefships in this quarter, and comprises 181 villages, which pay po 
revenue to the Government. 

PULGA'ON — This is the name of the railway station which is reached 
immediately on crossing the river Wardhd from the Bombay side, about twenty 
miles west of ^J^ardha. 3’ho site was unoccupied until the commencement of the 
railway works, but when the^spet was fixed on for a railway station, land was 
set aside for a village also. As (ho cotton and other produce of the rich Wardh4 
valley must cojtpe here for transport by rail to Bombay and otlier markets, it 
is possible that Pulguon will some day be aiymportant place. A road connecting 
it with the cotton marts of Deoli and Hinganghdt to the soutK-east is now nearly 
completed, and another road running north to A'rvi and A'shti has been laid out. 
flliero is a police station-house here, and a dispensary has been c(?mmenced. Near 
Pulgdon is a picturesque waterfall on the river Wardhii. The Hindds consider 
this a holy place, and hi\ye built a temple dn the neighbourhood. Lately an 
annual fair has been started here in view to aiding the new town. 

PUNA'SA^ — A'proposed forest ^‘eserve* in the north of the Nimdr district, of 
about 150 square miles in extent. » V 

PUNA'SA' — A market town in the north of the Nimdr district, about tttrty- 
three- miles from Khandwd . 1 1 was at One time a considerable plac^', andf was held by 
Rdnds of the Tuar clan. A large stone-fort, built by Rdra Kusal Singh in A.D. 
1730, and still in good preset vati on, formed a safe refuge for the European fami- 
lies in the Troubles of 1857. The country round is mostly waste, never having , 
recovered from the destruction wrought by the Pindhdrls at the commencement , 
of the present century. Thero is a .large tank here, which was repaired by 
Captain French in a.d. 1846, and a weekly market is hold on Satiurdays. 

PUllA'RA ' — A small zaminddri or chiefship, consisting of six villages, 
situated on the Bdgh river, near the south-eastern confines of the Bhanddra dis- 
trict. The area is thirty-nine square miles, seven of which only are cultivated. 

The occupank family is Gond, and the residents are chiefly Gonds and 
Godrdst Purdrd itself is a large ‘village, and has an indigenous school. The 
forests on the estate contain some good building timber^ and are noted for the 
^number of tigers which infest them. 
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PUfi-WA— A village in tlie Mandla district, situated at the cdu^uen^ of 
tho Narbadd and the Banjar, by the former of which it is separated from 
and by the latter from Maliarajpdr. An annual fair is held here, wtlfS was 
established by Nizum Shdh in a.d. ^17!S1. 

R 

» 

IlA'HA'^PGARH — The chief town of a tract of the same name in the S%ar dis- 
trict, is situated about twenty-live miles west of Bagar. After passing through 
various hands it seems to haS^e come into tho possession of a branch of the BhopjU 
family, tp one of whom — Sultan Mohammad Khan — the fort is attributed. His 
descendants remained in possession till a.d. 1807, when it^was taken by Daulat 
Rao Sindi^, after a siege of seven months. In a.d'. 1810 Rahatgarh was made 
over to the British among other districts for the payment of the contingent,* and 
in 1861 it was given over entirely to the British (xovornmont, in accordnnoe with 
a treaty made with the Cxovernment on the 12th December IdOO.f In 18a7, when 
the Mutiny commenced, Nawub A'dil Mohammad Khlin and his brother F6zil 
Mohammad Khdn, descendants of the Sultan Mohammad Khan ifientioned above, 
who were in possession of a tract .in the Bhopal state, by name Garh A'miipdni, 
came down with a band of insurgents and took possession of the fort. In 
February 1858 the fort and town were invested and captured by Sir Hugh Rose 
’with the Central India Force, and the rebels were defeated with great 
slaughter. A'dil Mohammad Khan fled, but Fazil Mohammad Kh4n was taken 
and hanged. The fort was also destroyed in a great measure, but the ruins still 
remain, showing what an enormous structure it^ wtis originally. * 

Rdhatgarh is a good-sized town, well situated on the banks of the Binii, which 
has many picturesque and beautifully wobded reaches close to it. There is a tra- 
vellers^ bungalow here, and the place is a favourite resort of tho residents of Sdgar 
for cha,ng 0 of air. A hue bridge of fourteen arches crosses*the river about a mile 
from the fort, over whicdi tho Bhopal and Bombay road passes. The shoes made 
here are higli\y esteemed, and are sent lor sale to Sugar and to the different towns 
ill Bhopdl. Native cloth of a kindtjalled dosuti’^ is al§o largely manufactured and 
exported. There is a weekly market on Fridays, at which the abovementioned 
articles, with grain of all kinds, are sold. , » ' 

• , I 

^The fort is situated on a lofty eminence to the south-west of tho town, and 
gurrpunded by it on the soutD, west, and» north sides. As mentioned above, it 
was ahiefly built by Sultiiii Mohammad Khdn, but was afterwards altered and 
^ added to by his successors, and thus took upward^ of fifty years to complete. It 
^is the largest fort in the Sdgar district, and probably in all the adjginiug country. - 
The outer walls consist of twenty-six enimnous towers, some of which were used 
as dwellings, connected by curtain-walls, and enclose a space of sixty-six acres. 
Tiis space ivas for the most part covered with buildings of all descriptions, and 
contained a large bdzur and numerous temples and palaces. One of these latter 
is called the Bddal Mahal,” or cloud palace, from its great height and elevated 
situation. It is attributed to one of the Riij-Gond chiefs of Garhd Mandla. j^ost 
of the buildings are now in ruins, and the outer fort-walls are also in a rimous 
state. The east wall was breached for a distance of nearly <a hundred yards by 

♦ Aitclii$on’8 Treaties, vol. iv. p. 259. f p, 279. 
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Sir Hugji Rosens siege guns in 1858, when he captured the fort from the rebels 
The view from the fort of the surrounding country, and of the river Bln4, flowing 
at the base of the hill on which it stands, is of great beauty and interest. 

A government school has been establijlh^d here. The population amounjs 
to 3,426 souls according to the census of 1 866. 

itA'I'GARH — ^An old hhiefship now attached to the Sambalpdr district. It 
lies between 83° and 83° 35' of «ast longitude, and between 21° 45' and 22° 35' 
of north latitude, and is bounded on the north by the native states of Sirgdja 
‘‘•and Gdngpdr under Chotd Ndgpdr, on the south by the river Mahdnadf and the 
Sambalpdr hhdlsaj on the east by the zamfnddrl ef Jaipdr or Koldbird, on the 
89 uth-west by the zaminddrl of Chandrapdr, and on the north-west by the feuda- 
tory state of Sakti under Bildspdr. 

Its extreme length is about sixty miles, by thirty-five miles in breadth. 
The southern portion towards the Mahdnadi is fertile and well cultivated, but 
the aoil is naturally poor, having in it a large admixture of sand. The northern 
and eastern portions are a mass of hill and jungle, and contain a good deal of sdl 
{sh$irea robusta), sdj (terminalia tomentosa)) bijesdl {'pterocarpus marsupium), and 
many other kinds of useful building timber, but no teak {tectona grandia) of any 
size. The principal rivers are the Mahdnadi and its afiliients the Tedi, Mdn, and 
Keld. The direct road from Sambalpdr to Bilaspdr passes through the southern 
portion of this state, but there are no other roads of consequence. The climate is 
similiir to that of Sambalpdr Proper, and is considered very unhealthy. 

According to the census lately taken by the rdjd, the population amounts to 
31,925 souls, chiefly belonging to the agricultural classes. Bice is the main crop, 
but cotton, pulses, oil-seeds, ahd sugarcane are also produced. The manufactures 
are brass and bell-metal vessels, tasar-silk fabrics, and coarse cotton-cloths. 
Iron-ore is foimd in considerabfe quantities, and the forests produce lac, tasar, 
cocoanuts, and rul, or sdl resin, * ^ • 

The principal castes are : — (Agricultural) Koltds, Agharids, Kanwars, Sdonrds 
Gonds, and Bhdmids j (others) Brdhmans, Rdjputs, Mahantis, with a fair pro- 
portion of artisans. 

There are altogether some 500 villages iuv the state ; and it*has four sub- 
ordinate zamlnddrls held connections of the rdjd, viz. those of— 


Anjdr Singh, consisting of 12 villages. 

Amar Singh, ditto *. 5 , do. 

Thakur Baghunath Singh, consisting of 30 do. 

Thakur Parameswar Singh, ditto 30 do. 


The chiefs family has no written records, but according to tr^ditioii ' 
of its ancestors, Thakur Darydo Singh, for some assistance afforded by him to 
the Mardthajj obtained the title of ^'rdja.^' He was succeeded by his son 
J djhdr Singh, who again was succeeded by Deondth Singh. His son Ghana- 
sydm Singh, the present rdjd, has now (1869) held for six years. This territory 
includes the once independent neighbouring chiefship of Bargar^, which was 
conferred on the family some forty years ago. 

The ruling family is Gond. Ghanasydm Singh, the present rdjd, is a very 
quiet, unpretending man, and has neither ability nor energy to look very closely 
after the affairs of his state, but he has some sensible intelligent relatives around 
him who assist hiA in eyery way, ^ and on the whole he gets on veiy well, 
^ere k a fair school at Bdfgarn, with some forty or fifty pupils receiving 
, instruction. ♦ 
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A district lying between 80° 28' and 82° 38' east longitude, and 19° 48' and 
. - , j. • 21° 45' north latitdde. Within these limits is 

Position of the distnct. comprised the larger part of the tract known by 

the name of Chhattisgarh, together with a large area formerly attached to 
Sambalpdr. It is about 150 miles in breadth from east to west, ''and 135*‘miles- 
in length from north to south. Besides the hhalsa portion of the district, 
which is more directly under the management, of the district authorities, there 
is a large area of country held by petty chiefs^ called zamlndfis, holding their 
estates at low quit-rents, and by semi-independent feudatories. These estates 
are as follows : — . ^ 

f ?amlhddr of Ndndgdon. 

6o. of Khairdgarh. 

Do. of Chhuikhadan. 

Do. of Kdnker. 

^ Parporl. 

♦Lohdra Sahaspdr.^ , 

G^ndai. 

I fiarbaspdr. 

Silhetl. 

L^Thdkurtold. 
f Wardrband. 

JKhujj}. 

Daundi Lohdrd^ 

^Gundardehi. 
fFingeawar. 

. Sdanndr. 

Narrd* 

Kaurid. 

Eastern ^ Deorl. 


§3' 


0 

rs 

to 

1 


Kharidri 

Bindrd Nawdgarh,^ 


^ Lately attached 
« to Rdipdr, for- " 
I taerly belouMg 
J to Sambalpfir. 


*ThU article consists almost entirely of extracts from the Land Revenue Settlement Re^rt 

on Rdipdr, by Mr. J. F. K. Hewitt. 
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The whole area of thea^ tracts as shown by the Settlement Records is as 
ibllows : — 

. Acres. Square Miles. 


Kh^lsa, inclusive of Government wastes 50/1-42,8(55 7,881 

Chhattisgarhl zanifnditris 1,180,814 1,767 

Sambalpdr zamindiiris attached to Kdipilr 2,800 

Feudatories 2,940 


Total 


f 


Of these areas only those of the hlidha and CMihattisgarh zamfndfirls are 
given from actual measurements made by the Settlement department. Those of 
the Sambalpiir zanilnduris are {.‘alculated from the maps of the I’opographical 
Survey ; while the area of the feudatoryships are only approximate guesses, as 
there are as yet no maps of these tracts. 

"Though th^^ name of Ohhattfsgarh was orginally applied to a portion only of 

„ ^ ‘ ^ the country now included in the Rdipur and Bil^s- 

features of country. 

districts is geographically homogeneous, and may bo shortly described as the 
basin of the Upper Mah(iuadl and its tributaries, togethc^r with the hills in which 
these tributaiies take their rise. The whole of this tract is surrounded by. 
ranges of hills branching from the great Vindhyan chain of Central India. .Below 
the hills to the west and south of Chliattlsgarli there is a broad belt of black 
soil. The north-western pof tion of this belt is in the district of Bildspdr, while 
the remainder of the tract belongs to the zamfndiiri estfites of Parpori, Lohdrii, 
Sahaspdr, Gandai, Silheti, and Ba/baspdr, and to the leudatories of Chhuikhaddn, 
Khairdgarh, an3 Nundgdon. To the s^outl^ the black soil tract is, with the 
exception of a portion in the Gundardeti zainindari, entirely within the hhdlsa 
parganas of Rdjfm, Tlhamtarf, Bdlod, and Sanjdrf. The centre of Chhattisgarh 
beyond the black soil is an undulating plain* intersected by numcTOus rivers and 
ndlds, with broad fertile valleys, which arc separated from one ano^er by rolling 
downs. This formation affords peculiar facilities for irrigation, which have as yet 
been by no means fully utilised. Almost th^i whole of this is cleared of jimgle, 
inhabited, and cifltivtd:cd. To the east of the'Mahdrladl the hills come close to the 
stream, leaving, except in the Rdjfm pargana, and in the north-east of that of 
Dhamtarf, but a small share of fertile plain between the hill-country and thexU^er. 
The Ichdlsa lands are now separated jnto four tlhsil subdivisions. Viz. Simgd, 
Rdfpdr, Drdg, and Dhaintarl. Td make these as compact as pos'sible it has b^en 
found necessary to disregard in many instances the old pargana boundaries. 

« 

Of these tahsfls the most northeun is Simgd. It contains the very fertile , 
tracts of Nawagarh, iJeorbija, and tho northern portion of the Dhamdd pargana. 
The rest of the tahsll has been recent!/ cleared, but still contains ajgood deal of 
low scrub-jungle here and there. This i.s, however, retained rather to satisfy thov 
requirements of tho people than from their inability to clear it, and a good . 
deal of it is rocky soil, and more valuable as jungle than if it were cultivated ; but 
there is also a large portion which remains uncultivated because of the thatching- 
grass it yields — a pioduct which is quite as valuable as an average crop of cereals. 
Ih the Edipiir tahsll the tfestern portion is well cultivated and populous, hut 
oe^t there is a large area of jungle and the extensive Government waste of 
and Khaldrf. Drdg has no jungle whatsoever within its limits, and 
the Whole of the iahsfl is Vet cultivated^ while phamtarf presents the greatest 
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contrasts of all the tahsila. There are, except m Laun> no such tl^acts in the 
district as the behdwij, Dhamtari, Bdlod, and Sanj dr 1 jungles, whiU^ tJie villages in 
the black-soil tract in the centre of Dhamtari and of Bdlod are the ino&t fertile 
and populous in the country. 

Within the country above described there arc two principal river systenfiS 

' River system of the district. Mahdnadl 

proper, ihe first, of these— the Seondth— which 
contains much the larger supply of water, rises in the hills of the Pdndbdras 
zainlnddrl in the Clidndd district, and flows, after its entrance into Edipiir, in a 
direction for the most part noj*th-east for about one hundred and twenty miles, till 
it is joined by the Hdmp frpm tho west ; after this junction it turns eastward for 
about forty miles, till it joins the Mahdnadl in the north-east corner of tho district. 
Its tributaries in the Kalpiir district are on the left* bank, proceeding from the 
south, the Gumarid, A'rn, Siirl, Gdrdghdt, Ghogwd, and Hdmp ; on tho right 
bank, the Karkard, Tenddld, Kdrdn, and Khorsl. In the latter part of its course, 
after the junction with the Hdmp, it forms tho boundary between the Bildspdr and 
Edlpilr districts, except where it flows to the north of the Tarcngd pargana, belong- 
ing t® Bildspur, but lying to the south of tho Seondth. The streem known as tho 
Mahdnadl ‘in Edipiir, though it ultimately gives its name to the river, is of 
very little importance to the country as compared with the Seondth and Kdrdii. 
It takes its rise a fow miles to the east of the town of Sehdwd in the extreme 
south-east of the district, in an insignificant puddle in the middle of a rice-field, 
and thence flows due west through the Sehdwd pargana and the l&dnker feuda- 
tory estate for about thirty miles, after which it turns sharply to the north-east 
' through a very narrow valley, in some places not q;mch more tlmn five hundred 
or six hundred yards broad, through which it fihws for about twenty miles. It 
continues in this course till it reaches a point {ibout sixteen miles to the north- 
east of the town of Dhamtari, wliere it turns more to • tho north, thence flows 

in a north-east dfrection till its junction with the Seondth. Tho Mahdnadl 
receives no large tributary till it reaches Eajlm, about .thirty miles to the 
south-east of Edipiir, where it is joined by the Pair!, which flows from the 
south-east, rising in tho Bindrd Nawdgarh zainlnddrl, and flowing in a 
north-easterlyt direction through a hilly country for about sixty miles before 
its junction with tho Mahdnadl. About fifteen miles* k) the south of Edjlm the 
Pair! is joined by the Sundai> 7 -a rivpr of nearly equal length, v^ich rises in the 
Jaipilr estate under tlie Madras Government, and floiVs through a similar 
coi!ntry to the* Pair!. Tho otheV tributaries of the' Mahdnadl are the Kesho, 
Ko?dt, and^Nainl, all of which flow from the east through hilly tracts, watering 
na^’row, but feitile valleys. !Mong the •western bank it only receives a few 
insignificant ndlds, and the space of fertde black-soil plain which lies between it 
and tho uplands of the inferior of the district is generally narrow. general 
character of the Mahdnadl and^ the rivers in the east of the district is very 
' different from that of the Seondth and its* tributaries. The latter streams gene- 
rally flow over a rocky or gravelly- bottoija, and consequently retain water for 
the whole, or* greater*part, of the, year ; while the beds of the former are wide 
wastes of sand, dry for more than lialf the year, and at no time, except during 
high flood, containing much water. The Mahdnadl is occasionally, but very seldom, 
navigable for boats of light draught from A'rang, about fifty miles below its 
junction with the Seondth. ^ . 

As above stated the whole of the countiy to the east of Qie Mahdnadl occUf^ 
. pied by the zamlnddrls of Deorl, Kaurii, Nar^, 
HiU country. g tiarmdr,Fingeswai^Kharidi^ and Bindrd 
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is hilly and covered with ju|glej and the same may be said of the tract to the south 
4Df the district Occupied by^e pargana of Sehdw^i, the Kdnker feudatory* state, 
and the souihem portion of the Dhamtari, ,Bdlod, and Sanj^ri parganas, together 
with the zamind6ris of Daundi-Lohdrd, and Khujji. To the west' the feudatories 
of N^ndg^ion, Khair%arh, and Chhuikhaddh hold but a small portion of hill 
country, the hills in this direction for the most part belonging to the Bhanddra 
and Bdldghdt districts, and the same may be said of the zaminddris to the north- 
west, where the Thdkurtold zamiiddri is the only one of which the whole, or greater 
part, of the area is occupied by hill and jungle. The hills are generally low, 
rarely rising over 1,500 or 1,600 feet high, except the Graurdgarh plateau, and the 
range in the south of Sehdwd, extending into BastaV and Kdnker. 

The district has not yet been geologically surveyed, but the following 

^ , . , , , . . ' characteristics may be accepted as a fairly correct 

Geological ch.n«:ter..t.ca. geological features. The 

hilly tracts on the outskirts of the district are mostly composed of gneiss and 
quartzite, while the sandstone rocks are intersected with trap dykes. Iron-ore 
is abundant, and that found in Dalli in the Lohdrd zamlnddri, and in the hills to 
tie west of Gan^dai, is particularly good. Lead has been also found in the south- 
west of the Ndndgdon zamlnddri, and the red ochre of Gandai and Thdkurtold 
is celebrated. In the interior of the district the stratum below the alluvial 
deposits is invariably a soft sandstone slate, covered generally by a layer. of 
laterite gravel, and in many places the shale has been converted into hard 
vitrified sandstone, forming an excellent building stone. Below this again lies 
the blue limestone which crops out in numerous places on the surface, and is 
invariably found in the beds ©f the rivers. 

Throughout the plain count;;y the soil is generally fertile, about fifty-seven 

Soil and watS-auppIy. ' foTjho growth of 

^ ram and cold-reason crops ; while oi the remainder 

about twenty-three per cent, though not fitted for rabi crops, produces better 
rice crops than any soil but that of the Jiest first-class. The rest is either 
rocky or hard poor laterite, which will only occasionally yield a second-rate crop 
of the inferior grains, such as kodo. In the hilly country the soil is mostly poor, 
except in the narrow valksys, in which the Constant supply of water, and the 
natural barriers Jo its outlet furnished by thp hills, keep the land almost always 
in that swampy stattf which is necessary for the production of the best crops of 
rice. One of the most distinguishing features of the district is the groat nunfber 
of tanks. These are generally formed by throwing a dam across a Ijollow^ “but 
in most large villages there are one if not more tanks to be found embanked, on 
all four sides, and planted with trees, — ^the work of some public-spirited villager, 
or perhags of some enterprising Banjdr^ who used to pasture his cattle in the 
village in thi;- day when the jungle was uncut. These tanks, which depend 
almost entirely on the rainfall for tlieir water-supply, are considered on that 
account to give better drinking-water, than those formed by throwing a dam 
across the valleys, and in this respect they must be allowed!^ to have some advan- 
tages ; but as but little care is taken to keep them clear, the water before the hot 
weather is generallv a muddy mass of impurity. Besides the trees round the 
tanks, there few to be seen throughout the greater part of the district, and 
mongo-groves, so common in Upper India, are here few and far between. Wells 
were unknown in tfie district till thp last two years; but the recent orders grant- 
ing renf-free land to persons digging wells have led to the construction of wells 
Kn^ ^th masonry m many of the JcMlsa villages. Along the banks of the 
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Mahdnadl aitd to the south of the district water found at from twelve 
twenty-fou# feet from the surface, but in the east it is not so easily {Procured. 

The average rainfall is about forty inches. The hills which encircle the 
Rainfall and climate. disti^t generally insure the fall of an adequate. Or 

nearly adequate, supply of water, and within the 
last fifty years, beyond which no records are available, only one very severe 
famine has been known in Ralpdr. This occurred in 1835, and numbers of 
peopW are said to have died of hunger. There is no trustworthy evidence 
extant from which the extent of the calamity can be learnt, but that it must 
have been severe is shown^Uy the fact that the revenue of almost all the villages 
in the district declined considerably in the next few succeeding years, while 
another, but less severe, famine occurring in 1844, completed the ruin of many 
villages.* The climate is generally good, varying less than in the districts of 
Bengal and Upper India, and though the cold season is very different from that 
of Behar or ^ even of Bengal, yet the rains are always cool and pleasant. The 
district has been for the last few years generally healthy, though previously it 
had a bad reputation from the cholera which had visited it alipost every year 
for twenty years; but the lastf bad outbreak of the disease was in 1866, and then 
it was confined to the north of the district only.* The people attribute this 
immunity in a great measure to the sanitary precautions which have lately been 
introduced, and the coincidence of the cessation of cholera and the introduction 
of sanitary reform is certainly fortunate, as it has induced the pedple to take up 
with a sort of enthusiasm a system of precautions which is generally distasteful 
to the natives of the country. It is to bo hoped that their newlj^-born faith may 
not sink under a premature trial. Besides cholera the prevalent disorders are 
fevers and small-pox ; the former are very frequent during the rains and the 
beginning of the cold weather ; but, except in*the jupgles, the fryer is generally 
of a mild type. Small-pox has hitjiertb yearly carried off a large number of 
children, but now that vaccination has been introduced, its ravages may be 
mitigated, if it be not entirely exterminated. Stone is also very prevalent, and 
a large number of operations for thi^ disease are yearly performed at the Rdiptir 
dispensary. „ 

There are no large towns in tlie district except-»Raipdr, but Dhamtari and 
^ . 1 V Rdiim^are rising places. The population of these 

> Town, and buddings. ^ as follows ’ 


Raipdr.... 16.645 

Dhamtari... 9. 4,632 

Rdjlm 2,571 


Rdlpdr is the head-quarters of the grain trade of tho district, and the residence^ 
of the principal merchants, while Dhamtari and Rajlm derive theii* importance 
principally from the jungle-produce which is brought there for sale. The trade 
is a somewhat speculative one, but very lucrative to those who succeed, and 
the number o^f those (jyho engage in it is yearly increasing, as the value of the 
jungle-produce becomea better known, A^rang was formerly the seat of a 
considerable tradp in lac, but the clearing of the jungles to the east of the 
district has greatly diminished its importance. Among agricultural villages, 
Kurudh, Paldrl, and A'mdl— all of them in Dhamtari— are the most populouSb 

' * f 

• There has been drought and tevere diatress this year also (ISdS-dfl*). • 

t Cholera again appeared this year (1869) among the half-fed gangs of pauper-UQOure|i on 
relief Works. ^ 
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Dr dg, as tlie head-quarters of a tahslly and Dhamdd, as*tlie forTn(3i* residence of 
a Gond dynasty, only extinct within the last seventy or eighty years, also 
contaiq a considerable number of inhabitants ; while, in the other parts of the 
district, Kusmf, Laun, and Sdragdon in tht^. Simgd tahsll, and Kurd in that of 
Raipdr, deserve mention. In llafpdr, Dharadd, Pdtan, Drilg, Dhamtari, and 
Bdlod there are the ruins V)f old forts of considerable extent ; but, except in 
Dhamdd, these remains are of Uttle architectural beauty. In Jjaun, along the 
Mahdnadf, the forts are almost as numerous as the villages, but they are 
invariably rude, and now ruined structures, made for the security of the inhabi- 
tants, on the occasion of the periodical raids of the iBinjwdrs from the Sondkhdn 
hills. At AVang in the ltdfpur tahsil, at Deobaloddin the Drdg tahsll, and at 
Gandai in the zamlnddrl of that name, there are fine Buddhist or Jain temples, 
and at Rdjlm the original portion of the temple which still exists shows a good 
deal of artistic skill and taste. Throughout the district there are numerous 
mins of temples, and almost every village has, as its deitj’, some old statue reft 
from a decayed building, often showing considerable refinement in the sculp- 
ttors, and almost always exhibiting a skill which would now l)o sought for in 
vain in Chhatflsgarh. Of more extensive ruins those of Sirpilr may bo men- 
tioned, consisting of the renmins of temples and palaces of stone, for the most 
part hidden in the jungle. 

The only metalled road in the district is the Great Eastern Road — the im- 
" perial line running from Nagpur to Sambalpdr 

Metalled and fair-weather through Edipiir. The part of the road between 
. Rdipdr and the western boundary of the district 

towards Ndgpifr is nearly finished, but that between Rafpdr and Sambalpdr 
has not been begun. Two fair-weather roads have been made from local funds — 
one to Dhamtari, and the other via Simgd to Ndndghat on the banks of the 
Seondth, where it meets the Bildspdr dtstriqt road leading to that station. A 
branch from Simga to join tho road from Bildspdr to Jabalpdr over the Chilpf 
Ghdt is now being Begun, and a road from Riiipdr to Seorinaniin has also been 
commenced. On the Siingd road a few brMges have been built ; but, except 
on the Great Eastern Road, no bridges have yet been attempted^ on tho other 
lines. . * 


The isolatejl state of Chhattfsgarh from the earliest times renders tlio facts 
.p , , . ^ of its history, except as they illustrate the growth 

^ of its present institutions and customs, of Uttlo 

interest or value, while the paucity of the materials extant renders it a task of 
some difficulty to obtain even such an outline asf is iiccessary for the* purpose of 
this Gazetteer. However, from traditions — many of which, owing to the hetero- 
geneous character of the pojvdation, and tho fact that most of the inhabitants are 
descende'd f»nm recent immigrants, arc vague — inscriptions either existing in 
the original, or in copies made by .orders of Colonel Agnew when in charge of 
Chhattisgarh from 1818 — 1825, and Jiints found in the customs of the people, 
a not wholly inadequate account of the past history ^ the district may bo 
framed.* 


Like the rest of Central India, Chhattfsgarh seems to have been inhabited 
in the earliest times by Bhunjfyhs and other Kolarian races from the East. These, 
however, having little administrative ability or instinct for cohesion, never 
succeeded in establishing anything like a regular government, and were in very 
e^rlv times conquered and driven to the hills by the Gonds, by whom the first 
sysfenkpf government was founded; and in this system, though greatly corrupted 
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—and in the last three or four hundred years almost obliterated — will be found 
the key to the innumerable anomalies which now perplex the incjuirer into the 
customs of Chhattiagarh. To the east of the Mahiinadf the Bhunjiyds and 
Binjwdrs maintained themselves till a lato period. Tho last Binjwdr chief of 
Sondkhdn was hanged in the Muthiy ; wliile tradition still tells of the Gond 
conquest of Bindra Nawiigarh^ and the victories 0 / tho Gond heroes over the 
barbarian giants, though tho latter were assisted by magical and supernatural 
gifts. * 

It is impossible to say exactly when Rhipur became part of the dominions 

Haihai-Banstralc. the ancient Haihai-BMsl dynasty, but it 

» appears to have been cut on trom the Ratanpur 
kingdom, and separately governed by a younger branch of the reigning family 
about the ninth century. An inscription in a temple at Rajlm,* dated Samvat 
796, commemorates the concpiests in these parts of a chief named Jagatpdl, 
who appears to liave acquired the fort of Durga or Drdg in the Rdlpiir district 
by a marriage connection with Raja Prithvi Deva of tho Haihai-Bansi line. 
Prom the time of this inscription to Samvat 1458, corresponding to a.d. 1401, 
in which year a rdja named Lachliman Beva appears, froih* an inscription 
formerly existing in the Rafpdr fort, to have reigned, there is no trustworthy 
record of the history of this principality. But from an inscription at Ratanpiir 
it would seem that as lato as the end of the eleventh, or commencement 
of the twelfth century the reigning prince of the elder lino, .which always 
retained a feudal superiority over the Rdlpur branch, were driven back from 
Ratanpiir to the hills by an uprising of Rukshasas, or aboriginal tribes, 
so that the Rdipiir government was probably •not very solid until some 
centuries after its establishment. Under the Haihai-Bansi dynasty the 
government seems to have been a patriarchal aristocracy, tho system being 
derived from the Gonds. Under the nomad iilvaders of the Turanian 
race tho unit seems not to have been, as among some at least of the 
more civilised Aryans of Upper India, the family, but the clan : hence, while in 
Upper India the family developed* into tbe village community, among tbe 
Turanian races the clan settled themselves in a number of neighbouring villages, 
which were formed into a taluka,. All the original inhabitants of each, of 
these tdlukas were attached to their chief by the tiefe'of blood or community of 
interest. As long as the original treftiition of a connection betwten the members 
of pach tdluka, ^ and of the different talukaddrs with one another under a 
cofrynjon chief, existed, the aggregate thus formed was a powerful state, formi- 
dable alike* for attack and dofeuce ; but as the hereditary bond of connection 
was weakened by time and the loss of the constant stimulus of common action, 
the parts separated from each other and fell easily, one by one, under the yoke 
of a common invader. Such an invader would rejHaco the indigenous •chiefs by 
strangers attached to himself, and hen^e the^ system would re(tSivo a further 
shock from the absence of any bond between the new tdlukaddrs and their 
subordinates, and thia process had probably taken place once at least before the 
conquest of tKe district by the Haihai-Bansi princes. They introduced a number 
of adventuters from Hindustan, making over to them the lands of the older 
settlers ; and the lists of Bilaspdr tdlukaddrs prepared in the time of Lachhxnan 
Sen show that the greater part of the tdlukaddrs were of foreign extraction. 
As there are no such lists extant for Rdlpdr, it docs not lyppear hOw far the 
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* Asiatic Researches, vol. xv. pp. 500 jf. 
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change had been carried in this part of the country ; but there can be little doubt 
that the old system had been even at this time greatly changed, while in 
succeeding generations it was almost obliterated, and not only were the older 
holders ejected from their tdlukas, but the boundaries of tdlukas were dis- 
regarded, and two, or three, or even single villages were given to applicants, while 
the Gond ryots were swamped by foreign settlers. It is clear that under such 
a system the only bond that unjted the whole country was their common depen- 
dence upon a united authority, and when that authority was weakened by the 
gradual decay of the ruling race, the Marathas mot with little or no opposition 
when they invaded the country. ,, 

The first Mardthd invasion took place in a.d. 1741, when Bhdskar Pandit, 
, while on his way to attack Bengal, defeated 
.1, Chbatu'sg»rli by lUghnndtli Singh, the representative of the older 

® branch of the Haihai-Bansi race, at Eatanpiir j but 

neither he nor Mohan Singh, who was put in charge of Chhattisgarh by Kaghoji 
Bhonsla, r»aja of Nagpdr, in 1745, seems to have at first interfered with Amar 
Singh, the representative of the younger branch ruling in Raipur. He continued 
to administer tfie government till 1750, when he was quietly ousted, and received 
for his maintenanco the parganas of Rajim, Patan, and Raipdr, for which he paid 
a yearly tribute of Rs. 7,000. On his death, in 1753, his son Sooraj Singh was 
absent on a pilgrimage, and the Maratha government confiscated the parganas ; 
but when Bifribaji, the younger brother of Janoji, the heir of Raghoji, assumed 
the government in 1757, he gave Seoraj Singh the village of Bargdon in the 
Raipdr tashil free of revenue, and one rupee on every village in the district 
for his maintenance. This ‘arrangement continued till 1822, when in lieu 
of one rupee on every village *in the district, Raghundth Singh, son of Seoraj 
Singh, received the villages of*Govin<la, Mdrbend, Nandgaon. and Bdleswar, 
all near Bargdon, free of revenue, and tJhesc^ho still holds. When the Mardthds 
undertook the government of the country, decay had already in all probability 
reduced it to a state very much inferior to that which it had attained 
during the earlier days of the Haihai-Bansf rule ; and the raids of the 
Binjwdrs of Sondkhdn (a tribe allied to the Bhdnjiyds living ^in the hills to 
the east of Laun, betwceiTi the Mahdnadi and the Jonk) had seriously affected 
the prosperity of the eastern parganas of Laun, Sirpdr, Khaldri, and the eastern 
portion of Rdipfir, and a continuance of th5se disorders gradually caused their 
almost total depopulation. So entirely was the country ruined that, the 
revenue of the throe first named tnacts, which had amounted to Rs. 63,160 in 
A.D. 1563, was reduced to between 3J)00 and 4,000 Ndgpdr rupees ^n a.d. 1817, 
and it is only within the last few years that they have begun to recover their 
original prosperity. After 1;he assumption of the government of Chhattisgarh 
by BimlAjji,^i;der was maintained, though chiefly by the strong hand of military 
rule, and some efforts were made to harmonise the Marlithd and Chhattisgarh 
institutions, which had already been assimilated by the influx of immigrants 
accustomed to the village system of Upper India. On^his death in 1 787 his 
widow, , A nandi Bdi, managed the country for a year, and was succeeded by a 
sdbadar, Vitthal Divakar, who is said to have introduced a form of pargana 
accounts on the village system known to the Mardthds. After his time th© 
government seems to have degenerated into anarchy : insurrections were, as is 
stated by Colonel tAgnew, frequent, and the revenue of the hhdlsa lands was 
raised 'in the eighteen years betVeen 1799 and 1817 from Rs. 1,26,000 to 
Rs. 3,83,000. The character of the administration may be judged from the 
de8cri]<:on of Major A^new in 1819, who says that the country presented one 
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“uniform scene of plunder and oppression, uninfluenced by any considerations 
“ but tbat of collecting, by whatsoever means, tho largest amount possible.”* 

After the deposition of A'pa Sahib in 1818 tho country was -taken under 

British administration. superintendence during the minority of 

tho younger mglioji, and Captain Ldmonds was 
the first officer put in charge of Chhattisgarh. He, Ijowev'er, had scarcely suc- 
ceeded in putting down the disturbances in Dongargarh, in tho west of tho 
district, when ho died, a few months after his arrival, and was succeeded by 
Colonel Agnew. This officer, whose name is still well remembered throughout 
the country, was superintemhmt from 18 1 8 to 1825. His first task on assuming 
charge was to put down the pretended heirs of the Gond raja of Dhamda, who 
had rebelled, and to compel tho Binjwur chief of Sonakhiin to give up the 
government lands he had usurped during the disturbances. Having restored 
peace, and adjusted the largo balances of revenue shown as due in the Maruthd 
accounts, ho proceeded to organise the civil administration. In doing so his 
leading principle was to work as much as possible tlirough tho people them- 
selves, and under his mild, but firm administration the country rapidly began 
to improve. The clearance of the fertile black-soil tracts to the .^outh of Dham- 
tarf and Billed, tho greater part of the R4jim pargaua and that of tho eastern 
part of llilipur, which had been allowed to lapse into jungle, was commenced, 
and everywhere the area under cultivation increased. But the progress of tho 
country is best shown by the revenue of tho khdlsa of Chhattisgarh, which 
increased from Us. 3,31,4<70 in 1818 to Us. 4,03,221- in 1825, or ov^r twenty-one 
per cent in eight years. 

From 1830 till 1851, when Chhatfclsgaidi withitho rest of tlw dominions of 
_ . , 1 the Nagpilr Uiljii 'lapsed to the British Govern- 

e-m iotuc lono i aia larue. Chhattisgarh was governed by siibas ; but 

the general system followed was tho same as that organised by Colonel Agnew. 
Tho country seems to have bocn^oir tho whole well administered; and it 
might have improved rapidly had it not been for the famiims of 1835 and 1844, 
which checked the increase of the population and ruined many villages. How- 
ever, on the whole, progress was made, and the district was in a much more 
flourishing condition when taken o\;er in 1854 than when Colonel Agnew received 
charge in 1 8 1 8. Tho revenue of Udip dr alone in 1 855^the year after the annexa- 
tion — amounted to 2,78,536 Company's rupees, equal to about 3,25,886 Ndgpdr 
ru;^ees, or very nearly the revenue paid by* the whole of Clrhattisgarh in 1818. 

• The first officer appointed to the charge of Chhattisgarh after the annexa- 
* t^on was Cfiptain Elliot. His iurisdiction, of 


Ihtroduction of British rule in 
1854, and subsequent admiuistra- 
tion. 


Elliot. His jurisdiction, 
which the limits were the same as in the time of 
Colonel Agnew, included not only the whole of 
Chhattisgarh, but also Bastar — an e^nt bf country 
which necessitated at first the continuance of a system of patriarchal govern- 
ment similar to that instituted by Colonel Agnew; but from 1856, wben^tho 
country was .divideddnto three tahsils, of which two — Dhamtari and Uaipur*— 
were in the Rdipdr district, a more regular system began to be introduced. 
In 1857 Dr dg was made a tahsil, and in 1861 Bildspdr was separa^d from 
Rdipdr, and in 1863 a fourth tahsil at Simgd, completing the number now 
existing, was added to Rdipdr. Rdipdr suffered but little during the mutiny, 
■ * • ise which were excited b}* Ndrdy an Singh of 

A 


the only disturbances being those 


* Rdipdr MSS. record*. 
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Sondkh^n. He was hanged in l6o8, and his estate confiscated. Since that time 
the Binjw^r raids into the east of the district have been completely discontinued, 
and the flourishing tracts of Laun, Sirpdr, and Klialdri, which had so long 
suffered from the oppression of these hill tribes, are rapidly becoming one of 
the most flourishing portions of the district^ 

The first census taken* in Chhattlsgarh seems to have been that made in 
' ^ . 1^20-21 by Colonel Agnew. It ts not clear what 

1 (pwtffion. comprised, but even if it was confined to 

the population of the hhalm area of Bilaspdrand Edipilr, the number of 571, 915 
! inhabitants would only give about fifty persons ,to the square mile. If this 
could be relied on as an accurate enumeration of the^people, it would show more 
forcibly than any words could do the wretched condition to which the country 
was then reduced. The next census taken was on the night of the 5th Novem- 
ber 1866. The population then counted amounted to 952,754 souls, or about 
101 persons to the square mile over the whole area of the khdlsa and the 
Chhattfsgfirh zamfnddris, exclusive of the Feudatories and the wild tracts of 
Kharidr and Biadrd Nawdgarh. In the khdlsa the total population was 835,874 
souls, giving, after deducting the 1,350 square miles of uninhabited waste, an 
average of about 130 persons to the square mile ; while in the more populous 
portions of the Dhamtarl tahsil the population is from 210 to 230 per square 
mile. In the Feudatory estates the population was found to amount to 317,275 
souls, giving an average of about 108 persons, or if the wild tract of Kdnker be 
excluded, about 140 to the square mile ; while in Klmridr and Bindr^ Nawdgarh 
the total population was only 52,633 souls, or about eighteen to the square 
mile. . 

The population of Rdipdr*’has been recruited from all quarters ; but the 
most important immigrants, and"the earliest after the first great Gond invasion, 
are those who have come'from the north. From the east the immigration has 
been very small, and the immigrants bonsist chiefly of a few wild wanderers 
in the jungles, while from the south and west there has been a considerable 
influx of population. Of the immigrant tribes, the Kurmis, Tclis, Lodhfs, Cham- 
drs, Ahlrs or Gairds, Gandas, and Kanwars seem to have come from the north, 
though a large section of Tells and some few Kurrals have come from Nagpdr. 
The greater number of immigrants from the south and west are Halbds from 
Bastar and Chundd, and Marathas. The principal cultivating castes are 
Kurmis, Tells, Chamars, and Halbds,' though of these only the Ifurmls and 
are large landholders. 

The Chamdrs lay claim to a very high an'tiquity among the inhabitants 
Chamars district; but the truth of their asder- 

, tions appears open to doubt. They all call 
themselvbs B^jaiddsls — a name which none of them can explain, but which evi- 
dently comes from Eai Dds — a Charadi reformer and disciple of Rdmdnand, who 
is said to have lived about the fifteenth century in the country lying to the 
south of Oudh and in Rewd. The creed he preached seems to hqve been very 
similar .to that of Ghdsl Dds, the celebrated Satndml teacher, who started the 
great movement among the Chamdrs fifty years ago, which has excited so much 
attention, and who seems rather to have revived the teaching of Rai Dds tirtin 
preached a new religion. The name of Satndml was that assumed by the foh 
lowers of Rai Ddsy and the constant reference to his name shows that his doc^ 
trine nftist have sunk deeply into their minds before they came to Ohhattlsgsrh; 
as there is no trace of Rai Dds having ever visited the country. Again, the 
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CliaTndrs are chiefly found in the north-weft of the district, there being very 
few south of the Rdipdr tahsll, and they have never, like the Gonds, Tells, and 
Ahirs, spread all over the district — a fact which seems to show that they are 
immigrants of a comparatively late date. It is generally supposed that the 
names of Satndrais^^ and Chamdts are synonymous ; but this is by no means 
the case, as the Satndmi religion does not r^efuse to receive proselytes 
from any class. But as the Chamars form the* majority of the sect, and 
as no distinctions of caste are admitted amdhg its members, all converts 
of other castes become, in the eyes of the Hindda, Chamdrs. Under the 
influence of Ghdsi Das a considerable number of men of other castes 
became Satndrnis, especially Ahlrs, and similar accessions must have taken 
place from time to timo,‘ otherwise it is hard to account for the very large 
numbers of Chamdrs found in the district. As a class, too„they do not present 
the same degraded appearance as their brethren in other parts of India, and 
as a rule they are lighter in colour than the members of other cultivating castes, 
while some of the men, and many of the women, are remarkable for good looks. 
Although the Chamdrs are, in the parts of the district where they are chiefly 
found, by far the most numerous of all the castes, they have failed in securing 
a leading position in any part of the country. They are lookccl down upon by 
the Ilindds ; the Chamar, and Hindd ‘^Pdrds,^’ in* villages- where both classes 
are found, being always separate and distinct ; but at the same time the 
Chamdr ryots are a power in the land. As a class they always act together, 
and are persistent assertors of their rights, real and fancied, and-li terror to en- 
croaching mdlguzdrs, few being found bold enough to stand, up against the resist- 
ance of (Jharadr ryots to unpopular measures. Outwardly though, as Satndmis, 
scrupulous about their eating, they are slovenljr and untidy in their habits, 
and the houses of even the wealthiest of them* are generally miserable hovels. 
They are generally industrious though careless cultivators, and frugal in the 
extreme, indulging in no oxtravagij.nce*m dress or jewellery. The dross of the 
men is usually a single cloth, one end of which encircles their loins and another 
their head, and the women wear little or no jewellery ; yet they rarely make 
money, and seem to want the talent of getting on in the world. Their villages 
are seldom jgosperous, though there are some few mdlguzdrs who form con- 
spicuous exceptions to the rule. » Though this apparent inability to improve 
their position is partly due to Hindd opposition, yet one great cause of the 
phenomenon seems to be their individua} fickleness and wani? of perseverance. 
A* very slight cause will send a Chamdr cultivator away from his village, and 
thDugh they generally return after a short interval, yet these migrations must 
necessarily hinder the accumulation of property. 


The Gdndds or Pankds deserve notico as Kabirpanthls, or followers of Kabir 
— a founder of a sect who is said to have appeared 
in the wefvver caste, in the same-country, and at 
the same time, as Rai Dds, both being disciples of Rdmdnand, and their doctrines 
being similar in many respects. Though they cultivate the land, they are not 
generally esteemed as cultivators, while the few villages they hold^ as land- 
holders are miserable in the extreme. 


The Kanwars are usually looked upon as aborigines, and though their 
appearance and their preference for the jungles to 
Kanwars. cultivate^ tracts, as weH as their abstoeuee 

from Hindd observances, would seem to point to this opinion, the^ is aUo 
some ground for supposing them to be imperfect Bdjputs, .who settled m early 
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times among the hills of the Vin^yan range, and so failed in becoming Hiii- 
ddised like other warlike immigrantl^l Probably they are of Turanian origin, 
but they seem to be distinct from the Kcjftrian and Dradivian races. Early 
documents extant at Katanpdr show that th^ conquered the north-east of the 
Bilaspdr district from the Bhdyds ; and therdB^n be little or no doubt that the 
chief counsellors and the miost trusted foUpwers of the Haihai-Bansi princes 
were Kanwars. It was to Kanwar chiefs tnat they entrusted the hill fortresses 
of Bildspdr on their descent intS the plains ; while the assistance rendered by 
the Kanwars in the conquest of the south of Rdfpdr and Bastar was rewarded , 
by large grants of land, which are still held by their descendants in Dhamtari, 
the Gundardehi Zaminddr and the Tdlukaddr of*Bhutidehi being both de- 
scendants of these colonists. They have always made a claim, though in a half- 
hearted way, to be <;onsidered as Rajputs connected with the Tuar tribe of the 
North-West, and their claim has certainly been recognised in one instance, 
as the first Kanwar chief of Narrd received his estate as a dowry with the daughter 
of the Rajput chief of Kharidr. Though the warlike traditions of the race are 
preserved in their worship of Jhagra Khand (or Jhagrd Khdndd) under the form of 
a sword — a foripn of worship not uncommon among Rajput tribes, and recalling 
to mind the sword which was the national deity of the Huns under Attila — - 
yet whatever they may hav6 boon originally, the Kanwars of the present day 
are the most peaceable and quiet of men, and, when once fairly settled in a 
cultivated country, are industrious and good cultivators and landlords. In 
the jungles they have conformed generally to the customs of their neighbours, 
and worship Ddla Deo and Burhd Deo, as their Gond brethren do; and they 
always seem to l)e ready to take up with the belief of those about them, though 
all of them, except the richer classes, who wish to be considered good Hindds, 
avoid Brdhmans. They bury their dead ; and marriages are performed before 
the elders of the village. , In the lihaha they are chiefly found in the north- 
east of the district, and, except the coloby iv Dhamtari, they are rarely found in 
other parts, though they are numerous in the feudatory states. 

The Halbas are immigrants from the South, and are only found in largo 
numbers in the south of the district, their principal 
^ colony being in the south-west of the Drdg tahsfl, 

where they hold thirty-sev/3n flourishing villages. They gain their living chiefly 
by distilling spints ; and worship a pantheo^ of glorified distillers, at the head of 
whom is Bahadur Raldl. But this description most probably applies only to a 
section of the tribe. In this district thejrare, next to the Tells, the'best cultivators 
in the jungle-villages, and show themselves quite able to hold their own" in 
the open country, where their villages are alway?} prosperous. ^ Except in the 
jungles, they have generally become Hinddised, and abandoned most of their 
peculiar observances, but in the jungles they maintain their traditional customs 
and usages. •Their religion does not impose an elaborate or frequently-repeated 
ceremonial. All that is necessary for k good Halbd is that he should sacrifice 
once in his life three goats and a pig, ,one to each of the national deities, called 
Ndrdyan Gosdin, Burhd Deo, Sati, and Ratnd. Of these, the two former are male, 
and the ^two latter female divinities, and it is to Ndrayan Gosdin that the pig is 
sacrificed. But though their own religion imposes no heavy burden on 
them, they yield to no tribe in their superstition and devotion to the loc^ , 
deities, who abound on every high hill and under every green tree. There is 
nothing peculiar in* their form oi marriage ; but they bury their dead, and wor- 
ship their ancestors, prayers to a deceased father being supposed be veiy 
efficacious against the attack of a tiger. 
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Of the purely aboriginal tribes the Goncis are alone of iniportance, and 
Aboriginal tribes. taking th^4rea of the whole district, they form 

the in©st numerous section of the population. 
Though the oldest settlers in the libuntry, they have succumbed to the Hindd 
invaders, and are now rarely fouhff holding villages, except in the jungles, the 
average revenue of the 294 villages |n the possessioji of Gond mdlguzars being 
only eighty-nine rupees. In the open country they are almost entirely Hindilised; 
and though sorao ot them show energy and industry, yet generally speaking 
they are a down-trodden race, and rarely attain wealth or comfort. • In the ' 
jungles also the old religion^of the tribe is disappearing, and while all Gonds 
worship Burhd Deo and Dj^la Deo (the latter being the household god), they 
know little of Pauritola (or Karitola), Barangasura, and Gumartola, who, with 
Burhd Deo, form the distinctive gods of the Dhilr-Gonds, to which tribe most 
of the Chhattisgarh Gonds belong. They are all intensely superstitious, and 
worship the numerous local deities assiduously ; though, except in the jungles, 
the Baigil or village priest, whose business it is to propitiate the evil spirits of 
the neighbourhood, is as often as not a Kewat, Tell, or Ahlr, as a Gond. The 
other aboriginal tribes are the Binjwars, Bhunjlyas, Sfionras, Nuhf^rs, and Kamfe. 
Of these the Binjwars are allied to the Baigas, wlio are found in the Mandla 
district. They chiefly live in the north-east of Itaipur, and occasionally cultivate. 
The Bhunjiyus are comparatively numerous all through the east of the district, 
and are particularly so in the Khariar and Bindrd Nawagarh zaminddris, where 
they hold a good many fairly- cultivated villages. The Saonras ai^ only found in 
Khalari in the east of the Raipilr tahsil. They are very few in number, but are 
the most indiTstrious of all the jungle tribes. The Nahars anc^Kamars utterly 
refuse to cultivate, and generally live in the rposf remote jungles, supporting 
themselves on jungle-fruits and small game. ^ All these jungle tribes seem to 
have come from Orissa, and their dialects are all at:in to Uriya. Except tho 
Sdonrds, they all gain their livelihood jnore by collecting jungle produce than by 
cultivation. ^ 

The largest landholders are the Brdhmaiis, who hold 606 villages, and of 
• these 185 are held by Mardthd Brdhmans and 

Lanalioliling classes. reednt immigrants, while tho remainder are in the 

hands of residents of long standing, in tho district, whose families, as tradition 
asserts, were brought from Kanqj by Kalyaii Said, the grtflit Haihai-Bansi rdjd, 
ill* the sixtceifth century. Those Chhattisgarh Brahmans are regarded as 
inipiTi’e by their brethren who have more recently left the land of orthodoxy, 
ai^d they ara said to be exceedingly imn/oral ; but they make good landlords, 
and are not unpopular with their ryots. The Maratha Brdhmans and other 
Mardtha proprietors are all of recent origin, and the villages held by them have 
for the most part been cleared and peopled by their relations. ^This is, how- 
ever, chiefly true of the Dhamtari tahsiPin Rdipdr. Almost all the villages held 
by Marathi* Brdhmans have been acquired by the ousting of olden proprietors. 
The Rajput- and Baniy a proprietors, who between them hold fifty-five villages, 
for the most part belong to families who have been settled in Chhattisgarh 
for generations, and but few of the villages originally held by these castes are 
in the hands of strangers. The Rdjputs are genendly descendants of immi- 
grants from the north, though in the Dhamtari tahsil there are some few who 
have come from the Jaipdr state under thq Madras Government, and it is only 
this latter class who will hold the plough. The remainder of the landholding 
classes, with the exception of the Gosdins, are all cultivators. ^ 
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Besides the cultivating an(i landowning classes, there are some others 
p 1 - . u which may not be considered undeserving of 

ecu lar ri es. notice. Of these the most important aro the 

Banjdrds or carriers, of whom a larg^number are found in the district. They 
are, however, retreating to the east as the jtingle disappears ; and it is most 
probable that, as the khdlsa^lmds are cleared, they will leave these trjicts and 
betake themselves to the junglej of the isaminddrls, where alone they can find 
pasturage for their cattle. The Belddrs or Uriyas are an interesting caste. 
They are tank-diggers by profession, and are all under the command of a chief 
called a jamaddr, who holds three villages in the district. Under the jamaddr 
are a number of nuiks, each of whom has the cornmand of a gang. These 
gangs have no settled home, but go wandering about tho district wherever they 
can get work. They rendered good services in the expedition against Ndrdyan 
Singh, the Sondkhdn zaminddr, in 1858, and their chief was rewarded by the 
grant of two villages in the Drdg tahsil, which are held free of revenue. 

The great staple produce of Chhattisgarh is rice, and it would appear to 
. . . have been at one time almost the only crop 

^ t ^ grown. At present the ryots m the jungles 

rarely grow rabf crops, alleging that the labour of watching botli kliarff and 
rabl is too much for them ; and it is the rice crop alone that is under tho 
special protection of Thdkur Deo, the great local deity, and his priest the Baigd ; 
while the im^portant question as to the time of sowing the more modern 
wheat crop, the colour of the bullocks to be yoked to the plough, and the direc- 
tion in which the sdwer is to proceed, arc referred to tho Piirohit. The ryot 
who cultivates both kharff amj rabl crops, called locally sydrl find unhdrl,^' 
leads by no means an idle life ; tlVDUgh, as he has little to fear from theft or from 
wild animals, except in tho comparatively few villages near the jungle, he has 
not to undergo the labour of watching and fencing, and consequently has not 
to work so hard during certain seasons aa tlfe people of most other districts of 
the Central Provincf?3. In the hot weather he begins by preparing the' land 
for the “ sydri^' crops, and planting sugarcQ-ne, if he is fortunate enough to be 
able to get a little land below the village tank. After the first heavy fall of 
rain he must sow his rice, and the sowing of the rice is rapidly followed by 
that of the kodo, cottony tarhar, and til crops. During the rains his time is 
occupied in tendjng his rice and other kharff crops, and in ploughing the land 
for rabl. In October the rabi crops are sown y and tho kharif harvest begins 
and lasts during November up to the beginning of December. As soon as if is 
over, the rice and kodo has to be trodden out^^ the sugarcane cut, and £he 
remainder of the year is taken up withHhe cutting of the rabi crepSj winnowing, 
husking, and storing the produce, any spare time being devoted to selling 
his crop, qr bringing in timber and grass from the jungles. Besides rice the 
principal khati^ crops are kodo, arhar, til, and cotfon. For all of these the 
land is ploughed twfice before sowing, and the seed is sown broadcast. In 
hard soils the seed is leaked in with the after sowing, but in black 

soils this is not necessary. Cotton and kodo are weeded, but the other 
crops are left to themselves after being sown. Kodo is a grain of great 
importance to the country, as it is the food of the greater number of the poorer 
classes, and one much appreciated for its prolific yield f often a hundred-fold), ^ 
and for its satisfying qualities. Another advantage is that it does not require 
^ so mucl^ water as “rice, and will, yield a fine crop in a year when, iroin 
a deficient rainfall, there is a small yield of rice. A pound of kodo 
be an ample meal for a full-grown man, who would eat double tho quantity 
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of ricei Arliar or tdr is principally grown in tlie West' of tlio district^ and 
two kinds are known* tne small and early arliar called harond,^^ and the 
largo and later kind called milii/^ Botli are sown at tlie same time^ but the 
forrher ripens about two months before ^ latter. Of til there are also two 
kinds*— the white and black til, the-'kformer sown in the beginning of July, and 
the latter in the beginning of August. ‘Both til and arhar are freq^uently sown 
in the sakne held with kodo. The cotton of the di^rict is very poor^ and is 
principally used for home consumption, what little is exported being chiefly 
from the feudatory states and the western zaminddris^ where the quality is 
slightly superior to that grown in the Ichalsa. 

The flelds in which the \mhan or cold-weather crop is sown are called 

RabJ cultivation and sugarcane. “BarW.” 'I’ho prmcipal and most valu- 

able gram is wheat, which is only sown m the 
best soils after repeated plougMngs. For gram and castor^-oil the soil is 
generally by the better class of ryots prepared as carefully as for wheat ; but 
most content themselves with ploughing the land only once or twice, both for 
these as for the other rabi crops. Sugarcane is a crop of which the area is 
yearly increasing, and though the produce of the small canes o^ Chhattisgarh 
is scanty as compared with that of the larger Otaheite cane, yet it is one of the 
most valuable crops a ryot can grow, even if the’ great labour attending the 
cultivation is taken into account. For sugarcane the land must be ploughed 
ten times at least, and the clods thoroughly pulverised. It is grown from cut- 
tings, which are planted in the open about the end of April or begirfning of May, 
and the crop must then bo watered thrice daily till the rains begin ; after that, 
if the rains are plentiful, artificial irrigation is not much require^ till the end of 
the rainy season, but from that time till the crop ^s cut it must bo regularly 
carried on. 


The rotation of crops is, as might be, supposed, utterly unknown in Chhattis- 
^ garh :*biit there is a theory current that the proper 

Quality of agriculture. ^ broken-up black sofl is 

linseed, which is generally followed, by kodo, after which wheat or some more 
valuable crop is sown. On the whole the agriculture of the Rdipdr district is 
exceedingly sk)venly, — the result not so much of any want of industry on the 
part of the ryots, as of the smallne*s»? of the population, the bad distribution of 
land resulting from district custom^, the inferiority of the cattle,, and want of 


. Tbe forests of the district surround the cultivation on all sides except 
• to the north ; but though they occupy an area 

• mres^. 5*000 square miles, with the exception 

of the great sdl forests of Sohdwd and Bindrd Nawdgarh, and that along the 
Kamtard ndld in the Deori and Kaurid zaminddrls, they are of but little value • 
as timber-yielding tracts ; nor do they present many attraction<f^o the settler, 
as the forest-country is almost all hilly and stony, with but little arable soil. 
Informer times teak grew luxuriantly Along the banks of all the rivers and 
ndlds, but of these vast forests there are only scanty remains now left, and among 
these only the^forests on the Udet river in the Kharidr and Bindrd Nawdgarh 
zamfnddris, and that in the south-west of the Kdnker feudatory state, contain 
any good timber available for present use. In addition to the regular forests there 
are large tracts containing teak trees, more or less adVImc^d ^owth. The 
most important are those in the Gandai and Lohdrd zaminddris— along the 
sources of the Sdri and its tributary streams in the former, and along the Korkard 
53 CPG . ^ 
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river and the south; western vallfys in the latter estate. Besides sdl and teak 
the other timber trees found in the Chhattfsgarh jungle are, s^j (penta;pi(yra 
tomcntosa), baherd (tenDilnalia bellerka), dlidur^ {conocarpus latifolh), tendd 
(diospifros melanoxylon)^ bfjesdl {pterocarpus marsupkm), kawd {terminalia 
arjiina), hardd {nauclea paroifoUa), ml^owl [bassia latifolia), tinsd {dalbergia 
oogeinensis)y shfsham (dalbergia latifolia) jgiimhMv {gmelina arborea), rqjini {soy^ 
midafebrifuga ) ; but except mljowa, few fine specimens of these trees are to be 
found in the jungles, except on the sides of some of the hills to the east of the 

Mahdnadi in Lann, Sirpdr, andKhaldri. In the less elevated jungles of Khaldri 
and Dhamtari there is a fair number of good bijesdl trees ; and among the hills of 
the Gaurdgarh plateau, as well as on the high rtinge in the south of Bindrd 
Nawdgarh and Sehdwd, where tlio Pair! and Simdar take their rise, there are 
noble forests of sdj and tendd. Fine specimens of tinsd, shishara, and rohnf are 
very rare. The mhowa is common everywhere, and is the one tree which is 
always preserved when other trees are cleared away. . It is, however, especially 
abundant in the jungles of the Dhamtari tahsil. Other useful jungle trees and 
shrubs commonly found are, kusam (schleicliera irijiiga),p{\\^s (butea frondosa)^ 
khair (acacia ^atechu), dhdura or dhowdi (gridea tomenlosa)^ mdkdr tendd or 
wild mangosteen (garcinia rnangostana), dunla (phyllantns emblica), jamun 
(syzygiimja^nholanurn) bel \coglG marmdos), chironjl (huchannaia latifolia)y kurd 
(gardenia lucida)y gular raremow), gurld (stercnlia urens)ySi\M (hosivelUa 
8emMa)i hdi'singar (nyefanthes arhor-tristis) y sendh or dwarf palm. The arnotto 
shrub (bixa%rellana)y the kuchlu (strychnos 7iux^vomica)y and the ningar 
(rottlera tinctoria)y are also found, but are rare. The arnotto shrub is very 
commonly gro^ by the better class of ryots near their houses. 


The trade in jungle-produce in Eaipdr is still in its infancy, and many pro- 
, I , ducts which are valued in other parts of the coun- 

W -pro uce. • try are eiVherpnknown or disregarded in Chhattls- 
garh. The products which are regarded as most valuable are bamboos, 
thatching-grass, and lac. Bamboos are becoming scarcer every year, and it is 
only in the remote jungles in the hills to the north-east of the Kaipdr tahsil, in 
those of the north-western zamfnduris, or in the still more remote forests of Kha- 
ridr, Bindrd Nawagarh, apd Sehdwd, that tjiay are found in any great quantity. 
Thatching-grass will probably long continue to be greatly in demand, as the 
clay of Rdipdr noi', well adapted for tile-hiaking, and potters are everywhere 
rare. The best thatching- grass, called locally “ gandlij^ only grows on first-ckiss 
black soil, and is chiefly found in the fertile tracts of Laun in the north-qfist of 
the Edipilr and the east of the Simg$ tahsils, and it is regarded as so valuable 
that a plot of thatching-grass will fetch nearly as high a rent dis a similar atea 
of cultivation. The lac trade owes its origin to the Mirzdpdr and Jabalpdr 
merchants, export yearly largo quantities from Rdfpdr. Lac is chiefly 
produced on the kusam and pdias trees ^ but the produce of the former is twice- as 
valuable as that of the latter. The mode of propagation on both trees is similar, 
but stakes place at different season^ of the year. The propagation of the 
most important crop — that of the kusam lac— is begun at the end of January or 
February. At that time freshly-cut sticks on which the lac insect has made 
its cells are wrapped in bundles of grass, and tied on to the branches of the 
tree on which the new lac is to be grown, four bundles being generally the 
complement for on« treB ; and from these centres the insects propagate them- 
selves in all directions, covering all the smaller twigs with their excretions. 
The crop is collected in the month of November or December following the 
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sowing, and the yield very much depends up.p the quantity of rain, —light 
rains bringing a light crop. The process of propagating laS on the pdl4s tree 
is similar to that described above, except that it is begun in September and 
October, and the crop is gathered in the following July. The cultivation of 
the lac is the occupation of the wil^Gonds, Bhunjiyds, Ndhars, and Kamjirs of 
the jungles ; and they sell the crop to middlemen, who again dispose of it to 
the great dealers, who Jive chielly in Dhamtari, Balod, and Riijira. Other 
articles of jungle-produce are dye from the den^la,* dhkrd, or dhowdi shrubs, 
fruits of the wild mangosteen, the gardenia ludda, the gard-enia qrandiflora^ 
jdmun, bcl, gular, and chironji, oil from the kusam, mhowa, gurld and gardenia 
lueida, the last yielding the dikamdli oil so useful as a plaster for wounds^ 
dried mhowa flowers, gum from the gurld and sdlal trees, charcoal, sdj bark for 
tanning, bees^ wax, and wild arrowroot. Tasar cocoons are occasionally brought 
to the Dhamtari and Rdjirn markets by the jungle tribes ; but the greater number 
of those brought are wild : and but little attempt has been made to propagate 
the tasar worm, though the large number of sdj trees in the jungles attbrd 
peculiar facilities for doing so. Only Kewats will attend to the cultivation. 
The value of the khair tree is utterly unknown to the people, and though it 
abounds in the jungles, no attempt has, so far as is known, been* ever made to 
extract catechu from it. * 

The trade of Raipdr may be said to have been created only since the country 
came under British rule, for, before, the transit 
duties levied by the Mardthd Government were an 
almost total bar to its development in these remote tracts ; and though those 
who exported produce from Chhattisgarh made large profits, owing to the extra- 
ordinary cheapness of grain, yet it was only after the establishment of the British 
^ Government, and the restoration of tranquillity after the Mutiny, that the trade 
* reached such proportions as to have,an^*groat effect upon prices. Even at pre- 
sent the export trade only is of importance. The only branch of import trade 
which universally affects the people is that in metals j while that in English piece- 
goods has not penetrated beyond the official and mercantile classes and the 
wealthier malguzdrs, the great bulk of the people still taking the produce of 
their patch of cotton to the native weavers (one or more of whom are to be found 
in most villages) , to be converted into clothing for themselves and families. These 
weavers form a prosperous class, wh6*export a good deal of cojirse^ cloth, and make 
money. The fallowing table shows the trade of the district for 1868-69 : — 


• 

• • 

1 

Cotton. 

Sugar. 

Salt. 

Edible Grains. 

Weight. 

Value. 

Weight. 

Value. 

Weight. 

a 

Weight. 

1 

• 

Mda. 

Bs. 

Mds. 

Bs. 

•Mds. 

Bs. 

Mds. 

Bs. 

Imports 

90 

2,238 

4,212 

18,846 

169,346 

7,90,833 

11,208 

»7,m 

Exports 

7,478 

1,78,805 

3,053 

36,578 

6,500 

31,030 

810,292 

82,48,157 


* A shrub growing near the banks of niUs, thfe reeds of which yield a brown#dye. Its 
botanical name is uncertain. 
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Count 

% Cloth. 

EngliJii Piece- 
goods 

Cattle. 

Other Articles. 



Weight. 

Value. 

Weight. 

Value. 


§ 

Weight. 

Value. 

Total 

value. 


Mds. 

Bs. 

Mda.f 

Es. 


Rs. 

Mds. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Imports 

1,144 

1,71,553 

1,461 

2,78,217 

12,886 

70,145 

31,735 

4,30,454 

17,99,583 

Exports 

1,811 

2,64,469 

951 

1,40,100 

17,526 

50,252 

r 

11, m 

6,55,298 

6,55,298 


Of this trade by far the most important part is that between Rdipiir and 
^ , Nagpdr, which follows two principal routes— one 

ra e rou es. along tho Great Eastern Road, and the other by 

a line about twenty miles to the north, passing through the town of Khairdgarh, 
and thence by Kdmtha and Tumsar in Bhanddra to Ndgpdr. The trade with 
the Eastern Cpast is chiefly carried over a route running south-east through 
Eingeswar and the north-east of the Bindra Nawdgarh zaminddris, whence it 
turns due south through fhe valley of Kharidr, and thence through Juniigarh 
and Jaipdr to the coast. This route is joined in the Jaipdr state by another 
running south from Sehawd, along which a great deal of the traffic passes. 
The trade T^'ith Jabalpdr is not as yet of much importance to the district 
generally, and little of the produce, except that of a portion of the north-west 
of the • district*, follows this route. The two principal lines along which this 
traffic is carried are, that by the'Pliilpl Ghdt in the Bildspdr district by Bindrd to 
Mandla, and that over tho Mois^r or Pipardhdr ghats in tho Gandai and Lohdrd 
Sahaspdr zamlndarls of this district, and thence by the village of Bher, about 
ten or twelve miles to the south of Mandlaf to Jabalpdr. Besides these routes, 
others less frequented are those through Bdlod and Daundf in the Daundi Lohdra 
zamlndari to Wair^garh on the Waingangd in tho Chdndd district, and that 
vid Dhdmtari and Kdnker to Bastar and the Goddvarl. 


Administration. 


The imperial revenues of tho *district are as 
follows : — 



Jjand 

Excise 

kS tamps 

Forest 

Customs 

Assessed taxes 


Rs. 6,34,175 

,. 24,904 • 

„ 34,220 

•i, 14,136 , 

„ 2,09,681 

„ 25,664 


.Total Rs. 9,42,780 


The district staff consists ordinarily of a Deputy Commissioner, three 
Assistant Commissioners or Extra- Assistant Commissioners, four Tahsllddrs or 
Sub-Collectors, and a Civil Surgeon. The police number 496 of all ranks, under 
a District Superintendent. They have station-houses at Rdipdr, A rang, Dhamtarf, 
Drdg, Simgl, Bdlod, Dhamdd, Wardrbdndh, Rdjim, Narrd, Laun, and Sehdwd, 
besides twenty-fi^je outposts. The Customs line runs through the district, 
having patrol stations at Dhamteri, A'rang, and Sdnkrd, and a Collector of 
Customs at Rdipdr. 
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Education can scarcely be said to bave yet made any great progress, 
Education. tbougb tbe fifty-eight schools now in existence, 

with a daily attendance of 2,355 pupils, show a 
great advance upon the total blank which existed ten years ago, when there was 
iiot 'a school in the district, yet a^reat deal of up-hill work remains to be 
done before any sensible impression can be made pn the prevalent mass of 
ignorance. 

The general condition of the peipple till within the last few years may be 

General condition of the people. described as one of rude plenty and com- 

j parative comfort, combined with utter stagnation 
— one which almost^ roalisfjd a state which some philosophers have considered 
as the ideal of happiness. They knew little of the value of time, the division 
of labour, or the perturbations of trade. Each farrfily had sufficient to support 
life without exhausting labour, and the wealthiest had little to boast of in point 
of comfort over his poorer brethren. Debt was only a luxury for a few hardy 
speculators, and among the landholding population there were very few who 
owed anything to speak of. As they had no recognised right in their villages, 
and were liable to be turned out at any time by the Mardthd government, no 
one would lend them anything on the security of tl^eir lands ; and though their 
cattle were generally numerous, yet they represented too small a value in 
money to allow of debts being contracted on such security ; and when a mdl- 
guzar was in want of money, his only resource was to give up his village, sell 
the greater number of his cattle, and take to cultivating on a smfll scale. The 
few landed proprietors who are in debt are men introduced lately under the 
Mardthd rule, who have contracted debts in th^ir capacity o£ traders, not as 
landholders. 

With regard to the cultivators, similar eaxses operated ; and though many 
ryots got seed-grain from the malguzdr ibr which they paid twenty-five per cent 
interest, yet these debts pressed bift lightly on them, and as they were gene- 
rally paid in grain, were almost always settled at the end ©f each harvest. At 
present, as far as can be ascertained, about one-third of the ryots borrow seed- 
grain j but moat pay from year to year, and there are few or none who have old 
accounts pending. U nder these circumstances, with an industrious population free 
from debt, well supplied with gram, and enriched beyond all former example by 
several years of a trade more active than has been hitherto known, Edipdr has 
much to hope, and little to fear, for the future. Except the isolated position of 
th^ district, there is nothing to hinder its progress; but at present, where there 
is so'much scope for improveujent within its limits, this hindrance will not bo 
much felt, and » it can wait in patience for the day when it will bo brought 
nearer to the outer world, and when perhaps it may find itself called on to supply 
the necessities of manufacturing centres yet to bfe created for the development 
of the metallic wealth of the hills of Central India. ^ 

EA'ITU'R — The central revenue subdivision or tahsil in the district of 
the same name, having an area of 3,260 Square miles, with 1,195 villa^s, and a 
population of 282,453 souls according to the census of 1866. The land 
revenue of the tahsfl for the year 1869-70 is Es. 1,41,035. 

EAITU'R— The only place worthy of being called a town in the district to 
which it^ves its name. It is situated in the midst of an (wen plain or plateau, 
at an elevation of some nine hundred and jifty feet above the sea, about one 
hundred and eighty miles due east of N^gpdr, on the road from thaC city to 
Calcutta, Sambalpdr and Midn^pdr. Of tne early history of Rdlpd^but little 
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can be gathered, but it would aj^pear to have been a place of little note till the 
beginning of the ninth century, when a branch of the Eatanpdr king’s family 
established its court at Rdipdr. The site of the town in those days was 
considerably more to the south and west than it is at present, and extended 
to the banks of the river at Mahddoo Ghdt* <[n a.d. 1818 the country was pUcedr 
under British superintendepce, and Colonel Agnew, who was sent as Superin- 
tendent by the British Resident at Ndgpur, moved the head-quarters of his 
charge from Ratanpdr to RdipdK From that time some degree of security for 
property, and confidence in the Governnfent, began to arise, and the town 
gradually increased. In a.d. 1830 Colonel Agnew laid out what is now the 
main street of the town. He also encouraged the building of shops and houses 
on an^^approved plan, which has greatly added to the' appearance of the place. 
In the same year the country was again made over to the Mardthd (xovernment. 
The British Superintendent was withdrawn, and Sdbas from Ndgpdr governed 
in Rdlpdr till a.d. 1854, when the district was finally annexed to the British 
territories. In that year a civil officer, a military commandant, and a medical 
ojBicer marched up with the troops, and took up a position on the east side of 
the town. They each built a house on the spot where they had respectively 
pitched their ^ents, and since then eight or ten other houses have sprung up 
around them. Since 1863 k church, a travellers’ bungalow, a district court- 
house, central jail, tahsfl, sardf, and market-place have been erected. In the 
latter part of 1859 Captain Smith, who was then Deputy Commissioner, completed 
the main stif^t through the town commenced by Colonel Agnew. This street 
is now nearly two mfies in length, and contains a good hivAv and many fine 
houses,- some of them remarkable for the elaborate wood-carving of their pillars 
and balconies. *The town is Isunrounded by tanks and groves of trees, and has 
a prosperous appearance. 

The most remarkable of the old, buildings is the fort, which is said to 
have been founded by Rdja Bhuvaneswar Singh in a.d. 1460. A ghdt in the 
Bdrhd tank at the main gate of the fort was added by Rdjd Tribhuvan Singh 
of Ratanpdr some years after. Before the days of gunpowder the fort must 
have been a place of immense strength. The ramparts and bastions are built 
of stone and mud^ and were pierced by three large gates and one postern. 
The main gate near Bdrhd«tank, on the'nortt side, was entire when the British 
took possession pf the country in 1818. Immense masses of fine limestone and 
.granite wore used in the construction of these walls, though no old quarries 
exist in the neighbourhood, nor can stones’ of the same kind *and magnitude 
be procured now without great difficulty. The fort appears to .have' been 
nearly a mile in circumference, and td have had five bastions, with connectmg- 
curtains. It was protected on the east by the Bdrhd tank, and on the south and 
half round the west side by <ihe Mahdrdji tank, while the old town lay on the 
north and eas^pf it. When knocking down one of the old bastions lately the 
workmen came upon some old tombs at least twenty Teet below the surface, 
and carefully protected by stone walls. These tombs are probably above four 
hundred years old, but there was no inscription to tell their history. 

There are numerous tanks and reservoirs in and about the town, of which the 
Bdrh4 tank is the most ancient, being according to tradition coeval with the fort, 
that is nearly five hundred years old. It lies on the east face of the old fort, 
and was very hrg&f covering at least one square mile of country, but has lat^y 
been reduced in extent and much improved by the local committee, who have 
constructed a masonry embankment near the north-eastern comer of the fort. 
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Tho accumulated silt of so ijiany years had reduced this fine tank to the 
condition of a pestilential swamp in many parts, and it is expected that the 
recent alterations, by confining the water within well-defined limits, will tend to 
keep it deeper, and prevent the accumulation of mud. On the east side of this 
tank public gardens have been lakh out. The Mahdrjiji tank was originally a 
swamp on the south side of the old fort, from which the country falls steadily for 
nearly half a mile. About one hundred years ago an embankment was constructed 
half a mile 'from the fort by one Mahdraj Ddrfi — a revenue farmer under the 
Mardthds. Ihis changed the swamp into a fine tank, which was named the 
Maharaji in honour of the maker. Though not deep, it is a large tank covering 
about half a square mile of gt'ound. To tho south of this tank, and close to the 
embankment, is a temple \o Riimchandra, built and endowed in a.d. 1775 by 
Bimbdji Bhonsla, rdjd of Baipur. The Koko tank is perhaps tho most substan- 
tial in the place, and was constructed by one Kodand Singh, kamavisd^ir of 
Bafpdr, about forty years ago. It is supposed to have cost about Es. 30,000, 
and has stone retaining-walls on three sides, with steps down to the water. 
Into thi^ tank are thrown the images of Gaiipati at the close of the festival 
of Ganes Chaturthl. The A^mba tank is supposed to be about two hundred 
years old, and was originally constructed by a Teli, whoso ilaine has been 
lost. It had got much out of repair about twenty years ago, when it was 
thoroughly repaired and faced with massive stone terraces, having steps to the 
water on throe sides. This work was done at a cost of Es. 10,000, by one 
Sobhdrdrri'Mahdjan, who is still living in Eafpiir. This tank licw to the north 
of the town, at about a quarter of a mile distance, and supplies good drinking- 
water to a large number of the inhabitants. The Eajd tank lies to tho west of 
the city, at about a mile distance. It is said to hjive been constrifcted in the days 
of Eajd Bariar Singh, two hundred years ago. One side only is faced with stone. 
The Tell Bdndhwas constructed by Dinandth, father of Sobhdrdm Mahdjan, about 
forty years ago. One side is faced ^ith'» stone. This tank, though small, holds 
deep water, and is much valued by tho* inhabitants. Tho Kankdli tank is in the 
middle of tho city, and was constructed of atone throughout*, about two hundred 
years ago, by Kirpdl Gir Mahant, who also built a small temple to Mahddeva 
in tho middle^ of it. Tho water has a fetid smell, and it is disagreeable to 
come near it ; yet tho people of the citjr esteem it higlily, and use the water for 
washing purposes. * 

Edipiirhas now a considerable trade ingrain, lac, cotton, aifd other produce, 
and is steadily rising in importance. At the first accession of the British rule, 
in 1818,» there were only ten or twelve small shopkeepers in the place. The 

town consisted of about 700 g/ass huts, wjth not one tiled or masonry building. 
Coin was not current, every transaction being carried on in kind or with cowries. 
Grain sold for four or five khandis per rupee ; lac gind cotton were ten rupees a 
bojha. of 176 lbs. The ground now occupied by tho district cour^ousd was then 
covered with low jungle. Tigers and ofiher wild beasts wera^nffl? unfrequently 
met with. Tho population was then computed at between 5,000 and 7,000 souls. 
In A.D. 1830^ when Colonel Agnew, the* first British Agent, left the station, 
Etifpur had more than doubled in size. As already stated, the main bds^^r street 
had been opened out, and shops formed along both sides of it. The Mdrw^rls* 
shops alone had increased to nearly one hundred in number. The Ndgpdr rupee 
Was current in the town itself, but in the district generally cowries were still the 
only circulating medium. Since 1854, when the Ndgpdr State^apsed to the British 
Government, material and intellectual progress has made rapid strides. Formerly 
it was difficult to find any man who could read and write sufficiently to keep the 
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most elementary accounts ; now the Mahdjana of t|ie place^ as a body, are tolerably 
well educated. Trade has expanded ; competition is to a slight extent begin- 
ning to be felt in the ruling prices of the hiziv ; and the principles of free trade 
being strictly enforced, the place is daily increasing both in wealth and import- 
ance. The internal trade of the city itself isr considerable^ upwards of Rs.* 20,0Q0 
being realised from the octroi duties. The population has increased from 
about 5,000 in a.d. 1818 tb 12,000 in 1830, and to about 17,000 in 1866* 

The garrison consists of a ^regiment of Native infantry, which is under the 
orders of the Brigadier- General commanding the Kdmthl force. As the head- 
quarters of the Ohhattisgarh division of the Central Provinces, there is at 
Kdlpdr the court, civil and criminal, of a Divisiondi Commissioner, besides the 
ordinary district offices. It is also the head-quarters of a Circle of education j 
and possesses a thriving Anglo- vernacular school, and a Normal school for the 
training of vernacular masters. There are also a main and branch dispensary, 
an excellent travellers^ bungalow, and a first-class sard! for native travellers ; 
a post-office; a central jail ; and a handsome kotwall or town police station- 
house. 

RAIRA'I^HOL — A chiefship attached to the Sambalpilr district. It was 
formerly subordinate to Bamrd, but was erected into an independent state, and 
constituted one of the Garhj^t cluster, by the Ptoa rajas, about a century ago. 
It lies between 84° and 84° 48' east longitude, and between 20° 55' and 21° 20' 
north latitude. It is bounded on the north by Bdmrd, on the east by A'tmalik and 
Angdl, on thb west by the Sambalpdr khdlsa,^and on the south by Sonpdi*. 
It is of irregular formation, the extreme length east and west being some fifty 
miles, and the extreme breadth thirty miles. The mean length is, however, not 
more than forty miles, and the breadth twenty. The total area may be about 
eight hundred square miles, of which some throe-fifths are cultivated, the rest 
being dense forest and hiH- The soil is light and sandy. There are some fine 
sal forests in the state, and plenty of* qthtr useful timber for building pur- 
poses, but for want of means of transport it can find no market. The principal 
rivers are the Chanpdli and. the Tikkird. They are, however, insignificant 
streams. The main road from Sambalpdr fo Cuttack via Aiigdl passes through 
the state to the south; there is also to the northward another road to Cuttack, 
now fallen into disuse. climate is similar to that of Sambalpdr Proper. 

The census Returns for 1866 give the population at 25,000 souls. Sdl resin 
and bees-wax are th6 only articles of forest-produce collected. Rice is the staple 
crop ; but the pulses, cotton, oil-seeds, and sugarcane are also |)roduced. The 
non-agricultural castes are Brahmans, Rdjputs, a^d Mahantls. Th^ agrictfltural 
castes are Tasds, Koltds, and Dumdls.* • . 

There is also a sprinkling of the cloth-manufacturing and artisan classes, 
chiefly iron-smelters and madufacturers of iron implements. Notwithstanding 
that iron-ore plentiful throughout the Sambalpdr country, this is the only 
part of it where smelting is carried on to any extent. Here there are some 
eight or ten villages, the inhabitants^of which are constantly thus employed. 
Traders from Cuttack come up periodically and carry off the iron on pack- 
bullocks. The rdjd derives little or no income from the trade; the smelters 
merely pay him a very trifling tax for the right io work up the ore. It is said 
that the iron is very good indeed, and that traders make an enormous profit by 
its sale. The smqjters are all deeply in their books for advances, and are 
therefoie compelled to work for them, and them only. The chief is by caste a 
Chauhdn Rdjput. 
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R A.'JA' BORA'^Rr — A state forest of about 160 square miles in extent, on the 
southern border of the Hosliangdbad district, and extending from Saulfgarh on 
the east to Kdllbhit and Makrdi on the west. It has been much exhausted by 
iudiscriniinate cutting, and will require many vcars^ rest. 

% 

RA JGARH The north-centre pargana of the Mdl tahsil, in the Chdndd 
district, bounded on the north by the Garhbori pai^ana, on tlio cast by the 
Waingangd, on the south by the Ghatkul pargana, and on the west by the 
parganas of Ghdtkul, Haweli, and Garhbori. Its area is about 417 square 
miles, and it contains 140 villages. It is intersected from the north by two 
branches of the Andhdri, wlAch meet about its centre, and a third branch flows- 
along its western boundary in a south-easterly direction. The western and 
northern portions are hilly and covered with foi’csi^. The soil is chiefly sandy, 
producing rice and sugarcane. Telugu is the general language, the most 
numerous agricultural class being the Kdpewars. Sauli and Mdl are the prin- 
cipal towns. This pargana formerly belonged to the Goiid princes of Wairagarh. 


RA'JGHA'TA' — A small village in the Chanda district, five miles north-east 
of Garhchirolf, with a fine irrigation-reservoir. > 


RAMI'M — A town in the Rdipdr district, situated on the right bank of the 
Mahanadi at the junction of the Paiid with that river, and about twenty-four 
miles to the south-east of Rdfpdr. It is celebrated for the temple of Rdjiva 
Lbchan, and for the annual pilgrimage and fair hold in his howbiir in April. 
The fair lasts for a month, and usually attracts- between 20,000 and 30,000 
people. In the teinplo is an imago of Rdmchandra,* four foot high, of black 
stone, in a standing posture, facing the wost.^» It has four arms, holding the 
four common llindd emblems — the sanhh (conch), the chakra (discus), the 
(jadd (club), and i\\e padma (lotus). Garuda *(tlio bird and vehicle of Vishnu), 
as usual, faces the god in a posture <of ^devotion, and behind him on a separate 
terrace are images of Hanuman and Jagatpdl — the king who is said to have 
built the temple. The latter is in a sitting position. ’Between these two 
is a doorway, beautifully sculptured with representations of Niigas (serpent 
domi-gods) euyb wined together in endless folds. This doorway loads to two 
modern temples of Mahddeva, and*a third behind tho;n is dedicated to the wife 
of an oil-seller, respecting whom there is a popular story connected with the 
ancient image of Rajiva Lochan, which mqkcs her contemporaiy with Jaga,tpdl. 
In •the same court of the great temple are shrines dedicated to Narsinha, 
W^man, Varaha, Badrindth, and Jaganndth. There are two ancient inscriptions 
on ^ the walls of the temple* of Raracl>andra, one of which bears the date 
Samvat 796, or a.d. 750. Both of them relate to the origin of Jagatpdl, and 
to his prowess in subduing many countries, and^hey give the names of the 
enemies conquered, or assailed by J agatpdl. Mention also is ma^ of a fort called 
Durga being obtained on his marriage.* This is no doubt iJir fqrtof Drug, 
situated twenty-five miles to the west of Rdipdr, which, according to lo^l 
tradition, Jagatpdl obtained by marrying ftie daughter of the Rajd of Drug. On 
a small rocky island at the junction of the Pair! and Mahdimdl is a ^ernple of 
Mahddeva called Kuleswar, said to have been built by tho Rani of Jagatpdl. 


* This account is taken from an article in “ Asiatic Researches, voh xv. p. 4.)9 
^he symbols here mentioned, the image would appear to be that of Vish^i and not 
who is usually represented with a bow and arrow, anJ a (puver, and with Ilanuman btfore him, 
rather than Garuda. 


54 CPG 
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There is an inscription on the wjall, but it is now entirely illegible, Rdjim is a 
pretty little town containing 706 houses, with between 3,000 and 4,000 inhabit- 
ants. It has a town school, a district post-office, and a police station. There 
are agencies hero for the collection and export of lac, of which from 3,000 to 
4,000 bullock-loads are annually sent to thtf Mirzdpdrand Jabalpdr markets. 

RA'JOLI' — A small iMimlnddri or chiefship in the south-eastern corner of 
the Bhanddra district, consisting of thirteen villages, with an area of nearly 
forty-three square miles, of which about a square mile and a half may be under 
cultivation. The holder is a Mohammadan, and the grant is of some standing. 
The residents belong mostly to the Gond and Gaull castes, and the forests 
afford pasturage for largo herds of cattle. • 

RA'JPU'Il — A chiefship now attached to the Sambalpdr district. It is 
said to have been created by Madhukar Sd, a former rajd of Sambalpdr, in favour 
of a son by a left-hand marriago (P/iul Bhadi)y about three hundred years ago. 
It is situated about thirty miles due north of Sambalpdr, and has an area of 
some thirty square miles, about three-fourths of which are cultivated. It con- 
sists of twenty-one villages, and the population, which is chiefly agricultural, is 
numbered at 2,756. Rice is the staple product. Iron is found in parts. There 
is also some good timber to be met with (sdl and sdj), but no teak. The pre- 
vailing castes are Agharids, Kolfds, Suonrds, and Gonds. 

RA'JUIit' — A thriving village in the Chdndd district, eight miles north of 
Mdl. Three miles to the nortli-east of it, in the basin of hills, is a magnificent 
artificial lake. • 

HA'MDIGHF POOL— KcsMborl 

RA'MGARH — Tho north-eastern revenue subdivision or tahsil in the 
Mandla district, having an area of 2,563^sq«aro miles, with 681 villages, and a 
population of 71,620 souls according to tho census of 1866. The land revenue 
for the year 1869-70 is Rs. 17,286-4-0. 

♦ 

RA'MGARH — A village in the Mandla district, situated on a rocky emiVi- 
ence, at whoso base flows the Burhner, separating Rdmgarh from the village 
of 'Amarpdr. The encanlpiiig-ground is at the latter place. In a.d. 1680 the 
whole of the tcv’ritory bearing this name was bestowed by Rdjd Narcndra Sd, 
together with the title of rdjd,^^ on d? chief who had given him great assistance in 
recovering his ancestral dominions, from which ho had been expelled^ by a 
cousin, aided by a Mohammadan contingent. ITho quit-rent pay^le by the 
Thdkur was fixed at Rs. 3,000 or Rs*. 3,500, which was still* in force at the 
British occupation in 1818. On the execution of Rdjd Shankar Sd, the repre- 
sentativedof the Gond kings of Garhd Mandla, at Jabalpur in 1857, the Rdnf — who 
then representiafjL the family on behalf, of her lunatic son Amdn Singh-^broke 
into rebellion, drove the officials from Rdmgarh, and seized the place in the 
name of her son. Eventually a small ‘force was sent against her. She behaved 
with great bravery, and is said to have headed her own troo{)S in several 
skirmishes, but was eventually compelled to flee to less accessible parts of the 
district. When the pursuit grew warm, she dismounted from her horse, seized a 
sword from attendant, and plunged it into her stomach. She was carried 
into the Victoria camp, where she was attended by a surgeon, but medical skill 
was unavailing, an<f she expired. After her death, the insane Rajd and his two 
sons surrendered themselves. The former was deprived of the title.of r^’d ana 
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of his estate, and a stipend was assigned to the family for their support. 
R^mgarh is now the head-quarters of a tahsii, and there are here a police 
station and a school. 

RA MNAGAR A town in the^andla district, situated about ten miles to' 
the east of Mandla, at one of the most beautiful spot,s in the whole surrounding 
country. Here the Narbadd makes a bend, and^ from where the present palace 
stands the most enchanting views of both reaches of the river aro obtainable. 
Rdmnagar was selected as a royal residence in a.d. 1663 by Hirde Sa, the 54th 
king of the Garha Mandla li^e. The power of the Gond dynasty had received 
so severe a shock from the stgrm of Chaurdgarh by the Bundelas, and was so rapidly 
being overshadowed by the growing Moghal empire on the one hand, and by 
the rising strength of the Deogarh Gond line on the other, that it became advisable 
for the Garhd Mandla kings to select a' more retired stroiighc*ld than Garha, of 
Chaurdgarh in the Narbadd valley. This place then became the capital of the 
Garhd Mandla kingdom, and must at one time have been a town of considerable 
size. There still exists a tao/?, now four miles to the east of the palace, which is 
represented to have then been in the heart of the town . The ruins, are very exten- 
sive, the most remarkable being those gf a palace built by Bhagwant Rdo, the 
prime minister of Hirde Sd. It is said to have been of five stories, and to have 
over-topped the palace of the king, who therefore ordered that its walls shoul^bo 
lowered. Rdjd Hirde Sd’s own palace is a quadrangle built round an open court- 
yard, and divided into numberless small rooms and narrow winding passages. 
Ill the centre of the open court is a small tank, with remains of fountains to raise 
water, for which a dam was made in the river almost oppositfj to the palace. 
Close by is a small temple with a Sanskrit ing^iSrijition on stone, recording the 
names of the Gond lino from Samvat 415 to tjie time of Hirde Su. Rdmnagar 
remained the seat of government foi|^ eight reigns, until Rdjd Narendra Sd 
removed to Mandla. •• 

j 

RA'MPU'R — A chiefship now. attached to’ the Sambalpdr district, and 
cifeated in the reign of Chhatra Sd, rdjd of Sambalpdr (a,d. 1630), by whom 
it was conferred on Prdn Ndth, a Rajput. It is situated about twenty-five miles 
north-west of the town of Sambafpur, and consists sixty-three villages, 'V^ith 
an area of some hundred square miles. The population is computed at 5,288 
souls, belonging chiefly to the agriculturlil classes. The prevailing castes are 
A^arlds, Gon(£, and Bhuyds. The agricultural products are rice, oil-seeds, the 
pulses, &c.» Iron-ore is found ^n considerable quantities. There is also a good 
deal of useful timber, such as sdl (shorearoUista),^^] {pentaptera tomentosa), dhaurd 
(conocarpus latifoUa), ebony (diospyros melanoxylon), &c. Darydo Singh is 
the present chief. In the time of Rdjd Ndrdyan Singh (a.d. 1 835) several of his 
relations were murdered by the brotWs^urendra Sd and Sd, who for 

this offence were sentenced to imprisonment for life. They were undergoing 
their sentence at Hazdribdgh when they were released, in the year of the 
great rebollibn in 1857, by the mutineers, and in the same year they came 
down and set on foot rebellion in Sambalpdr. 

RA'MTEK — ^The north-eastern revenue subdivision or tahsil in the Ndgpdr 
district, covering an area of 1,072 square miles, with 560 villages, and a popula- 
tion of 134,846. souls accoi^ding to the census of 1866. The land revenue of the 
subdivision for 1869-70 is Rs. 1,85,301. 
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RA'MTEK — Tlio head-quurtors of the tahsil of the same name, in the N^gpdr 
district. It is situated twenty-fourWlcs north of Ndgpdr, and four miles east of the 
Nagpdr and Jabalpdr road, at the southern foot of a ridge of hills detached by a few 
miles of cultivation from the undulating forest country, which extends up to the base 
of the Sdtpurds. The town is built on gravelly soil, and is surrounded by extqji- 
sive groves planted about the base of the hill. The houses are generally good 
and substantial. The population amounts to 7,933 souls. Of these one-twelfth 
are Musalnidns, ono-eighth are Rrahmans, and onc-oighthBarais (pdn gardeners). 
Of the remainder, one-half are cultivators. There are also many Parwdr shop- 
keepers of the Jain religion. The trade of Eamtek is not important, except that 
from hence a great quantity of bctcl-leaf is exported. The quality of the Rdm- 
tek '^pan^^ has long been well known, and largo quantities have always been 
taken into Seoni, Chhindwavd, Jabalpdr, thcBerars,and other districts. During 
the last ten years the cultivation had languished till the opening of the railway, 
since which time a largo export has begun towards Bombay. Prices have consi- 
derably risen, and the area of cultivation is increasing. The cultivation of pdn is 
said to have flourished hero for three centuries, having been introduced from 
Deogarh by an ancestor of the present owner of the gardens. The sums realised 
from octroi are spent by the town committee in the support of their schools 
and town police, and on municipal works*. A good metalled road from Mansar, 
on^tho trunk line between Jabalpdr and Ndgpdr, is now nearly completed 
through the town to the villago of Ambala, where, on the banks of a small lake, 
an annual faii^ is held in the month of Kdrtik,’^ corresponding to November. 
Last year (1868) there were not far short of 100,000 people present during the 
busy fortnight. There is an excellent btngalow on the ridge of the hill, about 500 
feet above tho plain. From fiiis^spot a varied and extensive view is obtained in 
every direction. The tahsflf is "a commodious structure at tho western end of 
tho town. 

* #. 

Rdmtck has ever been a chosen seat of religious veneration amongst 
the Hindds. Of the many old temples tho oldest appears to bo one in a 
small dell on the north side of tho hill. It* is built of hewn stones, well fitted 
together without mortar. From its shape and structure it is prpbably a. Jain 
tCDgple, though local tradition would make it tho work of one Hemdr Pant, by 
some said to have been a Brahman, by others a Kdkshasa,^^ with whose name 
many remains of buildings in tho Bhandara*and Ndgpdr districts are connected. 
Near this temple are tho modern farwaP’ temples — a largaand handsome 
group, enclosed in courts well fortified against approach from the plain jbo the 
north. The centre of interest, however, is tho gt oup on the western* extremity 
of the hill, whore tho temple ofllam (Ramchandra), the tutelary god, staftds 
conspicuous above the rest and above the walls of the citadel. The hill on the 
soi?th and west sides is protected by a lofty natural scarp ; the north side alone 
is v6ry steep, has a double lino of defence. The inner line belongs to the 
citadel; the outer one from tho western point, running below the citadel walls, 
gradually diverges more and more, till some 300 yards beyond the inner portion 
it turns j;o tho south, and is carried across a narrow valley which leads down to 
Arabdla. From the place where it meets the bluff on the south side of the hill, 
facing the town of Rdmtok, it is continued along the edge, here strengthened 
with a baction, there with barrier- walls, blocking up tho small ravines which 
creep up the hill-side, till it joins, at the extreme west point, the more recent 
walls of tho citadel. This outer foHification is now in ruins. Though of rude 
construction, being made by piling ponderous stones on one another, ii was 
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high and strong. It is without doubt very old, and is believed to bo a work of 
the Gaulis. Within it was a considerable village, a few traces of which are still 
to bo seen. Iho citadel is at the western and highest extremity of the 
enclosure, having the chief temples at ’the apex of the angle. It was only 
oijL the eastern side that the appoach of an enemy could bo feared. To 
ascend to the citadel from the Ambald side, the road passes under a small 
wooded hill, having on its top a fortified summer-palace, accessible from one 
side only, which is said to have been built •by a rdju of the Sdrya-Vansi 
(Solar) race. Following this road, which, after passing through the town, winds 
first round the outer and then round the inner side of the southern ridge 
of the hill, we have in froAt the embankment of the tank, along which a 
line of defences, with stiong bastions flanking the gateway, was built by 
Eaghojl 1. Inside this is Ambdla, with its pretty lake, its batliing ghdts, 
and numerous temples, each belonging to one of the old Mardthd families of 
this country. From the western corner of the tank fliglits of stone stairs, half 
a mile in length, lead up to the citadel, passing through the Gaulf walls by a 
narrow gateway. All pilgrims going to worship at the temples ascend the hill 
by this way. Nearly at the top, on tho right, is a largo and very ancient open 
bdoli^ with a dharmsdld attached. To the left are two plain,* but very old, 
temples o£ Krishna in tho avatdr of Narsinha. Opposite to these is a plain 
mosque, said to have been built in commemoration of a great man in tho retijiuo 
of tho Emperor Aurangzeb. 

From this a flight of stops leads up to tho outer gate, a massive building, 
which, with all the outer line of walls belonging to tho citadel, was built by tho 
first Mardthd ruler. Inside tho gateway, on tJio**i’ight, arc flindd temples of 
Nardyan ; on tho loft aro other temples, whore Farwdrs annually resort. Passing 
through this lower court, tho Singhpilr gate in the second line of walls is reached. 
Tho buildings hero aro much nior% andent than those in tho first line, and are 
referred to the time of the Sdrya-Vansis. In the second court tho Mardthds 
had their arsenal, of which a few wall-pieces arg still loft? The third court is 
reached through a very tine gateway called the Bhairava Darwdza ; in this part 
the walls and^bastions restored by the Marathds are in very good repair. This 
innermost court has on either side the dwellings of tjie servants of tho temples, 
and at tho further ond the Gokul Darwdza — a building of tho most fantastic 
architecture leading to tho shrines of Ganp^ti and Hanuradn,; and lastly, built on 
th® edge of the.bluff, the shrine of Rama. From this inner court another series 
oP stone-stairs lead down into tho town of Rdmtek. In the time of Raghoji I. 
the fort, mth its temples, musJb have been safe from any force which could then 
have been brought against it. ^ 

Though the name of Ramtek is seldom heard in Hindustan as a celebrated 
resort of pilgrims, yet the annual numbeiyif visitors to it is verj^cat. The great 
fair attracts people from Rdlpdr, Bhopdl, and Haidardbdd. All attempts to 
obtain from tho traditions of the people A coherent or intelligible histoiy of tho 
various ancient shrines and ruins have proved fruitless. The buildings them- 
selves throw little light on the past. The present fortress was in great measure 
built or restored by the Mardthds. In the beginning of the Mar4th^ times two 
very fine old haolis, which had for ages been covered over by earth, were 
discovered, long after all tradition of their existence ha^ been lost. These, 
wereprobably .built before the ascendancy of the Gonds. These haolis and much 
of the temples and citadels must be ascribed to Hindds, such as the traditional 
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Sdrya-Vansi rdjds — immigrants from' Ayodhyd. Anterior to these are the Gaulf 
walls, and traces of a Gauli town ; lind still earlier the small Jain-like temples 
built without mortar. Th§ architectural characteristics of the diflPeront races 
are easily distinguishable tho one from* the other; but what gaps of time sepa- 
rated the eras of the Jain and the Gauli, th^ Sdrya-Vansi, and the Gond, can 
only be the subject of conjecture. 

RAMTI'RTH Temple— Setj^'Baimpdr.^^ ^ 

RANEH — A town in the Damoh district, situated about twenty-one 
miles north-east of Damoh. Tho population, acconding to the census of 1866, 
exceeds three thousand souls. Some cotton-cloth is manufactured here, and the 
town has a police-station an^ a government school. 

RA'NGI' — A chiefship in tho Chdndd district, situated twelve miles 
south-eastofWairdgarh, and containing seventeen villages. The soil is sandy, 
producing rice and in some places sugarcane. The eastern portion is very hilly, 
with a good deal of teak ; but sdj and mhowa trees are more common. A weekly 
market, attended by some three hundred visitors, takes place at the village of 
Rdngf, which is the head-(juarters of the ^amindiiri. At Ingiir^ there is an 
ancient temple, on which there is a carving of a warrior with a short straight 
sword and a shield. 

RA'NGrR — One of the oldest villages in tho S%ar district, about twenty- 
two miles south-east of Sdgar. An annual fair is held here in March, at which the 
attendance in 18/59 was 65,000 persons. 

* RANMACHAN — A village^ in tho Ch^nd4 district, situated six miles 
south-east of Brahmapuri, jit the point where tho Botew^ihi falls into tho Wain- 
gangd. In the vicinity a battle wa3 *f 9 Ught between the Miind princes of 
Wairdgarh and Brahmapuri, in which the latter was defeated. 

RASU'LA'BA'D — A village in the A'rvi tahsil of the Wardhd district, 
eighteen miles west of WardhA It was founded some two hundred years ago 
by Nawdb In^yat Kh^n of Ellichpur, who caPled it Rasdlabdd in honour of his 
son Rasdl Khdn. It now contains 2,565 inhabitants, chiefly cultivators. A 
government village school, lately opened h5re, is doing well. A large weekly 
market is held here on Fridays, and town duties are collected. The village 
lands are rich and well cultivated. • • 

f- * 

RATANPU'R (RATNAPU'R) — A town in the district of Bildspdr, situated 
twelve miles north of Bildspilr town. It was here that the ancient rdjds of 
the country first held their court, and it was from this point that the early 
Hindd settlers7«.r,, gradually acquiring strength, displaced the aborigines, 
reclaimed the wfidemess, and spread over the plain their civilisation and faith. 
Although the importance and ancierfo glory of Ratanpdr have long since, de- 
parted, there is probably no town in Chhattisgarh which to the antiquarian or 
archaeologist would be more interesting and attractive. The town is situated 
at the base of the Kendd offshoots of the Vindhyan range, and lies in a holloWj 
almost surrounded by isolated hills. The result is that nothing is seen of it 
till its precincts *anp entered, though tho white edifice which crowns Tdmple 
Hill distantly indicates its position,* and often creates a delusive hope t^t it 
has been nearly reached. Like all towns once populous but now declining, 
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there is about many of the streets of Ratanpur an air of dilapidation and desei*- 
tion, A cluster of houses is met with in dde ipot, tlien a great gap, then 
another cluster, and so on, over a long straggling disconnected stretch of 
habitatjLons* Ihere aro hero and thpre a few houses of permanent masonry —"the 
melancholy relics of past greatness-'^amid a throng of thatched and tiled build- 
ings ; then we come on the crumbling arches of the old fort, the broken walls 
and scattered debris of the ancient palace, and the partially-filled moat which 
surrounded the city— all speaking of days gon& by. Nothing, however, seems 
so stnking, or dwells so vividly in the memory in connection with Eatanpdr, 
as its numerous groves, temples, and tanks. Ruins are a heritage common to 
all old cities, and there is Admittedly nothing of marked interest or beauty 
about those of Ratanpdr. ‘But here is a township covering an area of fifteen 
square miles, and containing within its limits a perfect forest of mango 
trees, amid the luxuriant shade of which are scattered an almost countless 
number of tanks and temples. It is quite possible to wander for days through 
these groves, ever discovering somo new tank or stumbling upon some fresh 
temple, and although tho inqiurer may have occasion to do sO often, he 
will always find some new pile, till then unobserved, to enter and examine. 
Mixed up with the temples are great blocks of masonry, of much The same shape, 
sacred to distinguished 8atis ^^ — those unhappy victims tp a melancholy reli- 
gious fanaticism. The most prominent of these is near the old fort, where a 
large building, gracefully adorned on all sides with arches and minarets, pro- 
claims that here, some 230 years ago, twenty Rdn is of Rujd Lnchhman Sahl 
became voluntary martyrs to Brdhraanical cruelty and popular fooling. Ratanpdr 
is essentially a city of the past, and has declined much in population even within* 
the last few years. Less than two years befdrc/^the census a liousc-to-house 
enumeration was made, and tho population stood at 8,462, which at the timft of 
the census had fallen to 6,910, or a decrease of 1,552 inhabitants. The estab.> 
lishment of Bildspdr as the head-qiwtefs of tho district has doubtless been tho 
cause of this decrease, and Ratanpdr has only now probably reached its standing- 
point. Tho community comprises a finr sprinkling of traders, who have consi- 
derable dealings in lac, cloth, spices) and metals with Mirzapdr ; but its distinc- 
tive element is a large section of lettered Brdhmans — the hereditary holders 
of rent-free villages — who are tho* interpreters of thp sacred writings, and the 
ministers of religious ceremonies, for a great portion of Chhattisgarh. The 
palmy days of Ratanpdr ended with*Rdja !^imbdji Bhonsla in a*.d. 1787. 

• RATER— A small town in the Nimdr district, situated on the banks of the 
NarbAdd, about forty miles from Khandwd. It is noteworthy only as containing 
the cenotaph ofi the Peshwd Bdjf Rdo, who died here in a.d. 1740 when on tho 
point of crossing the Narbada to invade Hindustan for tho second time. It is 
an unimposing structure of variegated sandstone, •enclosed in a spacioiis dkarm^ 
said of strong masonry, A handsome glidt, opposite the platfem in the centre 
of the river, where his funeral obsequies were performed, kfl^ow been a good 
deal destroyed by the annual, floods. The place is now quite off any main line 
of traffic, but is easily accessible from tho Barwdf or Dhangdon travellers^ bun- 
galows, being a short ride only from either. Boats can also go from Barwdi to 
Rdver on the Narbadd. * 

RBHLT— The southern revenue subdivision or tahsil of the Sdgar district, 
having an area of 1,268 square miles, with 723 villages, and a population of 
147,407 souls according to tho census of 1S^6. The land revenue of the tahsfl 
for the year 1869-70 is Rs. 1,31,025. 

^ -A 
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REHLr — A village in the Sdgar district, situated about twAity-e^glit 
miles south-east of Sdgar, at in Elevation above the sea of 1,350 feet. Accord- 
ing tp tradition its first rulers were the Gonds, to whom succeeded a race of 
shepherds known as Baladeos. Their fir^t settlement was a village^named 
Khamarid, which is about a mile from ReMi, but in time they removed their 
quarters to Rehlf itself, and here a fort was built by them. Thenceforward the 
population of Eelili began {o multiply, and soon the village rose to the dignity 
of a town. The place next passed into the hands* of the Bundeld chief of 
Pannd, Eajd Chhatra Sdl, who, having defeated Mohammad Khdn Bangash, the 
sdba of Farukhdbdd, with the assistance of Bdjf Edo Peshwd, made over to 
the latter, in acknowledgment of his services, a p&rt of his territory, including 
Eehli, of the annual value of about thirty lakhs of rupees, in a.d. 1735. Eelifi 
thus came under the Peshwd, and the fort which still exists there was built 
by him. In a.d. 1817 Eehli was made over to the British, with Sdgar, by the 
Peshwd. From the year 1827 to 1833 it formed a district subordinate to Sdgar, 
and included the subdivisions of Tcjgarh, Hattd, Damoh, Garhdkotd, Deori, 
Gaurjhdmar, and Ndharinali. The old court-house (a largo flat-roofed bungalow, 
situated about half a mile from the town overlooking tho river) is still in* 
existence, and is kept in repair by tho Sdgar local funds committee. It is 
frequently resorted. to for change of air by the residents of Sdgar. 

Eehli is now remarkably prosperous and flourishing. This may bo consi- 
dered as partly: owing to the natural advantages of the place, such as tho healthi- 
ness of tho climate and the fertility of the soil, and partly to the fact that the 
settlement of the land revenue, which has just expired, does not appear to have 
borne so heavily on the peopUb of this subdivision as on those of other parts of 
tho district. Tho wealth of tho inhabitants of this subdivision is indeed appa- 
rent from the fact that more civil suits are filed in Eehli than in the whole of * 
the remainder of the district, including tho^ town of Sdgar. The bulk of the 
population may be said to consist of Brdhmans and Gonds. Good skilled labour 
is readily procurable' here. The chief export is “ f/ur^^ — a kind of coarse sugar — 
which is manufactured largely in the to\Vn and surrounding villages. Grain 
of all sort.s, but especially wheat, is also largely exported. Weekly markets are 
held here on Mondays an^l Thursdays. An octroi has been levied in Eehli since 
1863. From tho proceeds the town police and conservancy charges are paid, 
and the surplus Is iwed in improving tho tow^i. 

• • 

The fort, as mentioned above, was built by tho Mardthds nearly 150, years 
ago. It stands on tho north bank of the Sundr, o-pposite to the junction of that 
river with another small stream called the Dehdr, on a considerable eminence 
Of erlooking the town. The space enclosed within it — nearly two acres in extent 
— was onfte covered with Marathd buildings of two or more stories, most of which 
have been destmi^d. A large and handsome flat-roofed building, surrounded 
with an enclosure-wall, has lately been erected by voluntary contributions 
from the people of Eehli and the surrounding villages for a school-house. The 
attendaijce averages 180 boys per diem. Five female schools have also been 
established here. The average daily attendance of girls in these schools 
*amounts to 125. There are also a dispensary and a post-oflSce, The popula- 
tion, according to the census of 1866, is 3,595 souls. 

<1 

EOHNA' — A small market-to^n in tho A'rvi tahsii of the Wardhd district, 
situated twenty-three miles west by north of Wardhd» The weekly market, 
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which is %ell attended, i« held on Tuesdays in the dry bed and along the bank 
of the stream flowing past the town. A consiflerable annual fair is held here in 
the first half of the month of Mdgh, corresponding with the second half of 
January and the first half of February. A site for a market-place has 'been 
cleared on, the bank of the river, an A an embankm ent has been raised to prevent 
its being flooded in the rains. A village school has also been established 
from municipal funds. The town contains 2,565 inhabitants, the bulk of whom 
are cultivators j but there are, besides, some leavers, blanket-makers, and a 
few families of bangle-manufacturers. The fort was built about one hundred 
years ago by Krishnaji Sindia, who held the village rent-free from the Haidar- 
dbdd and Bhonsla governmeAts, in consideration of maintaining a troop of two 
hundred horsemen. In thd neighbourhood of the town are gardens of opium, 
sugarcane, and spices, and the lands generally are rich and well cultivated. 

ROHNI' — A village on the bank of the river Wardh^, in the Huzilr tahsil 
of the Wardhd district, about twei\ty-five miles south-west of Wardhd town. 
It is the site of an annual semi-religious fair held on the 4th of Mdgh Vadya 
(about the end of January or the beginning of February), on which day Hindils 
resort here to bathe. On the river-bank stands a fine temple dedicated to 
•Koteswar.Mahddeva. Rohni contains 878 inhabitants, principally cultivators. 


s 




SABARF — A river rising in the Eastern Ghdts in the Jajpiir state. The 
last twenty-five miles of its course arc within the limits of the Upper Goddvari 
district, and for this distance it is free from obstructions, but above it i8 a 
mass of rocks and rapids. It falls into the troddvpf in the Edkdpalli tdluka, 
and is the last affluent of any size »eceiVcd by that river before it discharges 
itself into the Bay of Bengal. 
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A district situated in the extreme north-west of the Central Provinc^, 

. . and comprised withm north latitude 26° 5' and 

General description. 24° 25', W east longitude 78^i0' and 79° 15'. 

It is bounded on the north by the Lalatpdr district, and the native states of 
Bijdwar, Pannd, and Charkhdri ; on the • east by Pannd and the district, of 
Damoh ; on Ihe south by the district of Narsinghpiir, and the native^ 

Bhopal ; and on the west by Bhopdl, and the native state of Gwalior. The 
extreme length from north to south is about eighty-five miles, and the extreme 
breadth sixty-five miles. The total area is about 4,005 square miles, and the 
population about 498,642 souls. p 

The district may be regarded as an’ extensive, elevated, and tn parts 
b)lerably level plain, broken in places by low hills of the Vindhyan sandstone. 
55 CPG • 
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All the lower portions have been filled by overflowing trap, in some places 
rising into hillocks, and pierced (Occasionally by sandstone hills, as at Rdhatgarh. 
The general slope is to the north-east ; and the plain is bounded on the south 
by the Bhdnrer range and its offshoots, and on the north-east by the 
vindhyas. The soil of the south and centrfe is black soil, formed by the(lecay- 
ing trap, and to the north and east is a reddish-brown alluvium. The black 
soil extends on the north-West right up to Khimldsd. The boundaries of the 
trap and sandstone are, howevef, so irregular that the formation can be only 
thus generally described : — 

The country is mostly covered with trap, but there are two great inliers 
of Vindhyan sandstone — one to the north, runnift^ down from the northern 
scarp of the district to the latitude of Sdgar, but a little west of it, broadening 
out opposite Kurai and dying away southwards ; the other to the east, running 
south-west from near Garhdkotu to beyond Surkhi, a distance of about twenty 
miles, with a mean breadth of some five miles. Garhakota itself, and a narrow 
strip of country as far south as Rehli, are un limestone, and north of these the 
western boundary of the district is marked by a strip classed under “ Inter- 
trappeau or Bagli beds^^ ; besides isolated patches of similar formation near 
Rdhatgarh, Kurai, Khimlasa, Itdwil, and Kojanpdr. The trappcan area is thus 
described by Mr. Mallet of the Geological Survey : — 

" The trappean area is ono which presents much diversity in aspect. 
Plains, more or less level as a whole, in some parts are covered with broad 
spreads of * cotton soil,^ where wheat is grown in immense quantities. 
Elsewhere the ground is broken and irregular, and the trappean rocks, 
without a covering of Soil, prevent any but the scantiest vegetation. 

• ' *. Innumerable hills, disposed* singly or in groups, and ranges and plateaus 
of limited extent, diversify tile prospect, some of them covered with jungle, 
others stony and barren. The forni of the trap hills distinguishes them at 
once from inlying hills of sandstone, and the vegetation of each is also 
sufficiently distilict ; one gf the most characteristic differences being the 
abundant supply of teak-saplings on the trappean hills, which are quite 
uncommon on tho sandstone.* ,, 

^'The boundary is sometimes, as east of Sagar, marked by a clear 
trappean esfarpment, but in other parts it is indicated by no physical 
feature. The Yindhyans have in places been somewhat altoued immediately 
beneath the trap, but not to any very great extent. To the east and south- 
east of Sagar tho infra-trappean pr Lametd Mmestone is largely developed, 
attaining a thickness of over one hundred feet in places, but it varies greafly 
in this respect, sometin^es being entirely absent, the trap then resting 
directly on the Yindhyans. The rolled pebbles which often make up a 
considerabl^%f)ortion of its bulk diave been derived from the Yindhyan 

sandstones.^^t 

The. Yindhyan outcrops belong to the group named by the Geological Survey 
the Upper Rew^,^^ which is described by Mr. Mallet as a mixture of thick 
massive strata and false-bedded flags, usually hard and compact, and often 


w 

• * Memoin of the Geological Survey of India, vol. vii, part 1, p. 18. 
t p, 24. 
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glazed Or semi-vitrified> yellowish and greyish-white in cblour, sometimes 
reddish/^* The curious intertrappean beds of the S^gar, and the siliciiieditrees 
which they contain, are thus described by Mr. J. G. Medlicott f 

So far then as we have to do with them, the beds of this intertrap- 
pean age are the remains of lafciistrine deposits, formerly accumulated in 
probably detached basins, and under conditions jilightly differing in different 
places. ^ 

******** ** 

" The calcareous bands of the intertrappean rocks occur largely near 
Sdgar. * *1* * ^ sK ** 

"From the Sdgar parade-ground, along the foot of the hills to the 
north of the Indore road, a nearly continuous outcrop may bo traced for 
miles. Again, to the south of Sagar, near Ndrayapur,J a similar bed is 
found, resting on tho Vindhyan sandstones, and covered by trap. Here 
tbo rock— itself sometimes a mass of minute Paliidinm — is hardened into 
a marble in one place, while a few feet off it is so friable as to crumble 
between the fingers. Besides the small shells, largo specimens of llnio 
Dacanensis, of Physa Prinsepii and colossal vertebrate bones, are ojuboddod 
in this calcareous bed. These bones were too* much broken for idontifica- 
tion. They have been supposed to have belonged to largo I^achydcrms, or 
possibly to Cetacea. 

* * * * * * * * > * * 

" Many years ago Dr. Bpry,§ and subsequently to him Captain 
Nicolls,l| studied and described certain trprJis of palm-tfcos whoso sili- 
cifiod remains are found ombodded in the s*oft intortrappoan mud- bods n«ar 
Sdgar. Many points of considorablo interest are involved in tho descrip- 
tions and speculations published by both these ’geologists, for which their 
papers may be referred to. The ’trees are embedded in a layer of cal- 
careous black eartli, which formed the surface soil in which they grew; this 
soil rests on, and was made up ^)f tho disintegration of a layer of basalt. 
It is covofod over by another and similar layer of tho same rock near where 
the trees occur. The ordinary fossil shells of tho intertrappean beds are 
found in the continuation of tho same intertrappean layer which contains tho 
trees both where the tree-bed iS still soft black calcarequa^ilay, and further 
, on where is a bard limestone. Darge distorted specimens of Physa 

• Prinsepii have been found in this bed. The trees must have been thrown 
down Dr have fallen, and ibeen silicitied before the advent of the layer of 

• basalt wbicK now lies on them, and they could not have been transported 
by water from a distance and deposited here together. Thus they pf course 
cannot be supposed to belong to an older formation, and to have been 
re-deposited in an intertrappean bedjafterfossilisationdurjng a geologically 
anterior period.^ 

*^* * * * '* * * ** 

* Memoirs of the Geological Survey of India, vol. vii. part 1, p. 72. 

t Ibid, vol. ii. part 2. pp. 200, 203, 204, 206, 216. 

t " Captain NicolU’ fossil locality.” ,, 

§ “ Journal of Asiatic Society of Bengal, vol, ii. p. ^39. 

II “ Journal of Asiatic Society, Bombay, vol. V. p. 614- . 

t " Vide contribution to Geology of Western Indib, by Dr. Carter, Bombay AsiatiotSociety’s. 
Journal, vol. v. p. 614.” 
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^^The palm-trees, now found fossilised, grew in the soil, which in the 
eondition of a black calcareous earthy bed we now find lying round their 
prostrate stems. They fell (from whatever cause) and lay until their sili- 
cification was complete. A slight depression of the surface, or some 
local or accidental check of some draii^ige course, or any other similar and 
trivial cause, may have laid them under water. The process of silicifica- 
tion proceeded gradually but steadily, and after they had there, in lapse of 
ages, become lapidified, the next outburst of volcanic matters overwhelmed 
them, broke them, partially enveloped and bruised them, until long sub- 
sequent denudation once more brought them to light. They may, no doubt, 
have been still further shattered by subsequerft movements of the rocks, 
or even by the shock of the next superincumbent flow of basalt, but there 
is no necessity for resorting to such an idea to explain their present state 
and position 

The direction of the principal rivers*— which are the Sundr, tho Bids, the 
Dhdpan, and the Bind — is northward to the Gan- 
. getic valley. The line of watershed dividing the 

affluents of the northern rivers from those of the Narbadd is on the very 
southern boundary of the district, where the scarp of the Vindhyan tableland 
rises abruj)tly from the Narbadd valley. 

The climate at Sdgar, and generally throughout the district, is very moderate 
ermate considering tho latitude. The minimum tempe- 

rature may be stated at 40° in the cold weather, 
and the maxinvim at 109® in the hot season. The district is therefore during 
the greater part of the year vhry salubrious both for Europeans and Natives. 
The most prevalent disease is a kind of intermittent fever, which comes on after 
the rains, in the months, of September, October, and November, especially in 
the second of these months. The raims Seldom fall to such an extent as to 
damage the crops, ajnd the fall varies from thirty -four to forty-six inches. 

Cattle and buffaloes are bred to a Mrge extent in the district, both for 

Cattle and roducc draught and carriage, and also for iairy purposes, 

an pro ucc. ^ ^ especially the manufacture of ghee. At Kuraf — a 

small town to the north oi ISdgar — a large cattle-fair is held every week; and at 
Garhdkot4 — an important town to thQ south-east of Sdgar — a large yearly cattle-* 
fair is held. Cattle are, however, seldom bred of any size, but «ome fine speci- 
mens are brought from Mdlwd. Some bulls from Hissdr and Mysore have been 
imported to improve the indigenouSr breed. There are remarkably Tew sheep, 
not enough being raised even for home consumption. The staple food is wh&t, 
which i» produced in large quantities all over the district. Sugarcane is also 
grown ift many Tillages ; and grter, or coarse sugar, is largely exported to 
Lalatpdr, Jhdna<^&c. The soil is in*most places favourable for the growth of 
cotton, which is now exported to Mirzdpdr and Bombay vi& Narsinghpdr. 

* n 

The mineral produce is small, but iron-ore is found and woi^ed at Hird- 
Minerala ^ small village in the extreme north-east. 

It is said to be of excellent quality, but at present 
only a few smelting-furnace s of the commonest native description exist. The 
greater part of the^iron manufacture is sent'to Cawnpore. Some of the sand- 
stone i^said to be equal to the English ** tiling stone.'^ The principal houses 
in the towns of Kura), Khimldsd, Rdhatgarh, Mdlthon, and a part of Sdgar, are 



entirely roofed witli sandstone slabs. The roof of the Sdgar church is a fine 
specimen of sandstone tiling. The slabs are in fifteen or twenty inch squares, 
and about a quarter or three-quarters of an inch thick. They arc arranged 
diagonally upon bamboos, and each is attached by a single pliant nail. The best 
sandstone is from a village called V Pathiiri,'^ and from Maswdsi immediately 
north of Sdgar. It is as well adapted for carving as for buildingJpui*poBes. 

i 

There are several densely-wooded tracts »in the district, but there is no 
very great quantity of the finer sorts of timber. 
The largest forest is the Ramnd,^^ or preserve 
to the north-east of Garhflkotaj containing chiefly teak and sdj. In the southern 
parts of the district there iiro other small forests, viz. Mohli, about fifteen miles 
east of Rehli, and Tarhd Klsli to the south of DeorJ. These produce teak and 
sdj, and also bamboos. Towards the north of the district, in Shdhgarh, there 
are large tracts of forest, containing chiefly mhowa and sdj, with some teak, 
aiffl bamboos in abundance. The reserved forests are those of Garhdkotd and 
Tigord. The Garhdkotd reserve contains eight Scpiare miles, and the Tigord 
or Shdhgarh reserve contains an area of two scpiare miles. The total amount 
of unreserved waste land is 451,430 acres, which is divided into 272 blocks 
technically called chaksJ^ Those waste lands nn^y either be bought outright, 
or hired on clearance leases, or farmed for their produce. 


The administration is conducted by a Deputy Commissioimr, with ordi- 
. , . . . narily three Assistants at head-quarters, and 

minis ra ion. Tahsilddrs or sub-collectors, with judicial powers, 

at the tahsil stations, which give their names teethe four subdivisions or tahsils, 
viz. Sdgar, Kurai, Rehli, and Bandd. Bach of these subdivisions consist# of 
two or more minor subdivisions or parganaS. The following is a list of the 
principal towns and villages : — ^ * 


1. Sdgar. 5. Garhdkotd. 

2. Rdhatgarh. 6. Deori. • 

3. Jaisinghnagar, 7. Kurai. 

4. Rehli. 8. Khimlds^. 


9. Itdwd. 

10. Kanjid. 

11. Mdlthon. 

12. Eran. 


13. Bandd. 

14. Bindikd* 

15. Shdhgarh. 
l^G. Dhdmoni. , 


The police number 627 of all rank^, under a District Superintendent. They 
have station-houses at Kurai, Bandd, Rehli, Gopdlganj; Khinjldsd, Barodd, 
Shdhgarh, Barbtd, Dhdmoni, Deori, Garhdkotd, and Rdhatgarh, besides thirty- 
ihree' outposts. The Customs lino passes through the district, having a Collec- 
tevr^s station and bonded warenouse at Sdgar, and patroFs stations at Mdlthon, 
Bdndri, Sdgar, Tilli, Gaurjhdmar, and Deori. The total imperial revenue of the 
Sdgar district in 1868-69 amounted to Rs. 10,90,928. It may bo^ exhibited 
under the following heads ; — 

* ✓ 


Land revenue 

Excise, including opium and drugs 

Customs, including salt and sugar 

Stamp revenue 

Forest revenue, not including sales of waste 
Pdndhri 


Rs. 4,29,830 

„ 35,149 

„ 5,41,78a 

„ 61,794 

„ 12,926 

„ 9,441 


• Total Rs. 10,90,92» 
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In addition there jv^ere collections on account of octroi in 1868-69 amounting 
to Es. 64,000. The educational «ess also yielded about Rs. 8,600, the road cess 
the same amount, and the district postal service cess Es. 2,150. Thus the total 
revenue may be estimated at Es. 11,74,278. 


There were in 1868-69 in this district 109 schools and 4,812 scholars. 
P , . « Of these the Government institutions were 78 in 

uca ion. number. The best school in the Central Pro- 

vinces is at Sdgar. The language spoken in the district calls for no particular 
remark. It is a dialect of Hindi. 


The population of the district amounts to 498,042 souls, of whom 220,070 
p . . are returned as agriculturists and 278,572 as non- 

opu a ion. • cultivators are Kurmls, 

Kdchhis, Lodhls, and Ddngis. The artisans and handicraftsmen are chiefly 
Lohdrs, Barhais, Kohris, and Sumirs. Except in some of the large towns, and 
the city of Sdgar itself, the manners of the inhabitants generally a7’0 decidedly 
uncouth. Towards the northern part of the district, where it borders on 
Bundelkhand, their character and tone undergo a decided change for the worse, 
resulting most likely from their proximity to a part of India famous for a low 
standard of morals, and whose normal state may be said to be discontent and 
disaffection. To the south of the district the people are more tractable and 
yielding, and altogether better satisfied and contented with their condition than 
those of the north. The tribes most addicted to crime are the Lodhfs, Bundelds, 
Brdhmans, Khang^trs, Churars, and Kohris. They are mostly to bo found in the 
borders of the district near pfitivo states, where they find protection and con- 
cealment if pressed by our policer On the whole the inhabitants of Sdgar may 
be said to be a sturdy race. They are not high in stature, but they possess a fair 
share of stamina, muscles, thews and sin/^ws. They are much attached to their 
own part of the country, and are seldom inciuced to leave it. They appear to 
have no fondness for*dress. Simple white cloth — the produce of the country— 
is in common use in the hot season with the #poorer class, and cloth of a finer 
texture, but of the same colour, with those better off. In the cold weather this 
is changed for a thick cotton padded coat, reaching past the knees ; and green 
mhowa^^ is the favourite (Jolour, more particularly to the north of the district 
bordering on Bundelkhand, where this is considered the national colour. Cloth 
dyed with il or ma'dder is also mueh worn, particularly by females. Grain 
and vegetables are the staple food. Some of the lower classes, such as Cham^re, 
Gonds, &c., eat flesh when they can get it, and are^not particular as touts condi-* 
tion. Those who can afford it eat wh^at, barley, and ddl; the* poorer classes 
content themselves with bdjr.4, kodo, kutkf, and often in seasons of scarcity 
they subsist on the mhowa berty and other such jungle fruits. The houses are 
generally built of either stone, or ston^ and mud, and are tiled. A few of the 
huts inhabited by l^e poorer classes, such as Chamdrs, Sundrs, and Gonds, Ac., 
are thatched, with walls formed of wattle and dab; but every endeavour is 
being made to get them to build permanent residences, not subject to be 
destroyed by fire. 

following is a detailed statistical state- 
Stotohcl account. S%ar district 
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Name 

of 

Tahsa. 

Name of Pargana. 

Number 

of 

Villages. 

Land Revenue 
for 1868-69. 

Area in Acres. 

Number of 
Houses. 



1 

•1 

Rs. 

> 





Sdgar 

259 

!l.t,3!)0 

308,394 

23,794 

< 

i 

Rdhatgarh 

131 

27,571 

132,281 

5,889 


1 

Naraoli 

95 

22,895 

112,452 

4,955 

cc 


Jaisinghnagar 

51 

8,471 

55,417 

2,274 



Total 

539 

1,53,330 

008,544 

30,912 



Rural Khimlasa 

175 

40,430 

183,020 

7,680 



Malthon Dugdlia 

195 

24,875 

231,308 

7,029 

« < 


Bran 

27 

4,()72 

10,537 

853 

U\ 


Itawa 

44 

8,810 

38,08^ 

1,452 

1 

L 

Kanjia 

105 

18,515 

119,581 

3,388 



Total 

e546 

97,317 

580,428 

20,402 

1 

f 

Rehli 

209 

45,950 

240,852 

12,727 

■ ! 


Deorl 

328 

31^955 

305, fiO 

13,514 



Ndharraaii 

40 

*10,089 

45,839 

2,J02 

K i 

i 

Gaurjh dinar 


* 9,408 

38,000 

2,401 

i 

L 

G arhakotd 

109 

■» 

31,459 

123,040 

8,145 



Total 

723 

• 

1,29,527 

813,792 

38,949 

. r 

t 

Bindikd •». 

81 

I4,53!i 

100,133 

4,175 

j 

1 

1 

Bherd 

07 

2 1, 3-57 

92,213 

5,162 

^^1 1 

Dhdirfonl 

• 30. 

2,837 

<18,884 

937 

1 

• 


Shdhgarh 

115 

10,877 

191,878 

8,312 

• 

% 

• Tota?. 

•• 

299, 

49,050 

442,108 

18, m 



Grand Total 

2,107 

4,29^830 

2,513,872 

114,849 

• 


✓ 


The district is in parts, especially towards the south, well cultivated ; to- 
wards the west the cultivation is fast increasing* 
Trade. exports grain to the neighbouring states of 

Bhopdl, GwaHor, and Bundelkhand. The town of Sdgar is jilie entrepot of the 
salt trade with Rdjput^nd. The following table exhibits the Exports and 
Imports during 1867-68 and 1868-69 
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Exports. 

Imports. 

Articles. 

1867-G8 

1868-69 

1867-68 

1868-69 


Quantity. 

tValuo. 

. * 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 


Mds. 

Es. 

Mda. 

Rs. 

Mels. 

Rs. 

Mds. 

Es. 

Cotton 

278 

4,751 

277 

5,518 

, 518 

8,199 

107 

1,495 

Sugar and gur 

6,632 

4,84,334 

. 24,860 

2,32,575 

13,880 

1,17,970 

7,107 

45,286 

Salt 

11,814 

72,085 

26,709 

1,41,083 

257,240 

10,67,189 

130,278 

7,42,550 

Wheat 

108,249 

2,48,042 

82,396 

2,88,857 

29,181 

72,563 

48,275 

1,79,295 

Rico 

11,744 

35,785 

3,021 

50,478 

6,943 

21,812 

3,429 

16,558 

Other odible grain 

6,887 

13,144 

35,191 

75,019 

5,356 

8,629 

36,033 

86,244 

Oil-seoda 

1,890 

9,299 

8,384 

27,288 

954 

2,905 

5.00'3 

9,128 

Metals and hardware... 

8,411 

1,29,926 

5.567 

55.706 

3,314 

95,660 

3,840 

27,298 

English piece-goods ... 

289 

38,970 

109 

21,435 

405 

59,952 

253 

39,708 

Country cloth 

1,274 

99,137 

1,045 

70,487 

9,281 

3,37,354 

798 

67,813 

Lao 

997 

10,755 

388 

782 

1,168 

10,484 

2 

8 

Tobacco * 

137 

1,433 

1,498 

11,028 

622 

3,736 

3,593 

27,095 

Spices 

176 

- 6,298 

129 

1,368 

63 

/ 1,281 

15 

960 

Country stationery 

70 

1,068 

49 

940 

1 

18 

32 

006 

Silk and silk cocoons... 

68 

3,275 

40 

2,275 

29 

2,711 



Dyes i 

3,083 

65,485 

1,234 

15,813 

1,015 

45,876 

402 

8,565 

Hides and horns 

1,043 

14,631 

129 

2,858 

71 

1,620 

28 

603 

Opinin 

12 

4,595 



13 

6,043 


40 

Wool 

38 

1,776 

114 

2,988 

119 

2,400 

67 

840 

Timber and wood 

1,289 

555 

3,116 

1,128 

4,196 

5,105 

1,515 

557 

Ghee and oil J.'... 

685 

•12,130 

4,963 

81,095 

792 

11,449 

901 

13,509 

Cocoanuts 

735 

19, kl 

133 

3,180 

278 

6,855 

22 

409 

Miscellaneous 

11,295 

2,07,387 

37,798 

2,16,867 

14,532 

2,07,833 

10,269 

70,459 

Total 

176,085 

14,73,362 

237,150 

13^8,768 

349,971 

20,96,643 

252,065 

11^28,922 


* No. 

. 

No. 


No. 


No. 


Horses 

1 

16 

107 

3,362 

31 

5,747 

, 162 

2,256 

Cattle 

3,190 

30,909 

11,759 

1,01,082 

6,963 

87,629 

15,239 

87,677 

Sheep 

6,284 

„ 7,500 

6,861 

h,425 

23,533 

28,941 

18,731 

18,601 

Total,. #... 

. 9,476 

38,425 

18,727 

1 

f, 12, 869 

30,527 

1,22,317 

‘34,132 

1,08,434 

Grand Total 


15,11,787^ 



14,21,637 


22,18,9^ 


# 


The principal fairs are held at Bhdpail or Bh(ipel, Kurai, Pandalpdr, Eingir, 
and Garhdkotd. As has alrefidy been mentioned, at Garhdkot^ is a ^eat cattle 
fair. The estimated value of the CQ,ttle brought for sale there in 1868-69 
amounted to Es. 1^,80,657, and the number actually sold cost Es. 1,01,636. 

The mainlines of communication<through the district are, as yet — i(Firstly) 
, the road from north-east to south# wes't, from J abal- 

’ pdr to Sdgar, and from thence towirds Indore via 

E(ihatgarh; from Jabalpdr to S%ar it is bridged and metalled in some places; 
and from Siigar to Rdhatgarh — a distance of twenty-six miles — it is made and 
bridged throughout but no further. There are travellers’ bungalows at Sdgar 
and Rd^tgarh. (Secondly) from* north-west to south-east from Gwalior vu^ 
Jhiusi and Lalatpdr to Sagar, and from thence tow^ds Narsinghpdr. At 
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• Mdltlioii, close to the extreme north boundary of the district, there is a tra- 
vellers' bungalow. The road is not made nor^bridgcd from Gwalior to Sdgar. 
From Sugar to Singhpur the southern boundary of the district- — the road is 
partly inado and bridged, with the exception 6f the largo streams. (Thirdly) 
from Sagar in a north-easterly direption towards Cawnpore. Tliis road outers 
the district in the extreme north-east corner at Hiriipur. It is not made or 
bridged till within about ten miles of Sdgar. Theue is no travellers' bungalow 
on it within the limits of the district, but oiu has lately been constructed at 
Shdhgarh, about forty miles from Sagar. (b’ourthly) from Sugar in a north- 
westerly direction to Siroiij in Sindiu's territory, and Mhow via Kurai, tho 
latter place being at tho extremity of the district. This road is uukIo and 
bridged, with the exception of one stream (the Ghasun), from Sugar to Kiirai— 
a distance of about thirty-six miles. Ihit tho road which is destined to bo the 
main artery of communication and outlet of tho Sugar district is still under 
construction. It is to connect Sugar with tho Great Indian Peninsula Railway, 
having KareH as its terminal point, and crossing the Narbadii at tho IJirmuii 

• Ghat, believed to be one of the best on tho river. 


Tho S^igar district was not always united und(jr one head. Semi-indo- 
„ . . . , , pendent rulers of small tracts havo co-oxisted at 

various places ; and whilst tho southern halt has 
boon governed from ReliH, the northern half has boon snb ji^ct to Dluimonl or 
Shuhgarh. It is there foro preferable to narrato the history of those and other 


centres of domination separately, and thus wo may form a coy’oet idea of tho 
past history of the whole district. Antiquities too may perhaps bo bettor 


described iri notices of tho places where they actually occur. Tho articles to 
which reference should'be made are those oii tlm tftwns of Deor^, Gliumoni, Eran, 
Garhdkota, Garolu, Ituwit, Kuraf, Khimhisa, Kanjiii, Ruhatgarli, hJugar,*aiid 
Shiihgarh. 

^A^GAR— Tho central revenue oubdivision or tahsil of tho district of tlio 


same name, having an area of 1,048 square miles, with 539^ villages, and a popu- 
lation of 130,340 souls accordina. to the census ’of 18G6. The land revenue lor 
tho year 1809-70 is Rs. 1,51,543.'^ 

SA'GAR— Tho principal to4^n in the district of tho same name, and said to 
bo the Sageda of Ptolemy. It is situated in latitude 23° 49' 49", and longitude 
78° 48' 45 *', at an elevation above the sea of about 1,940 feet. Some of the 
hills have, ho^v^evor, a greater altitude; lhat on which tho magistrate's court is 
bnilti, being upwards of 2,000 feet above the sea level. Sdgar is one hundred 
and nine •miles north-west oi Jabalpur;^ two hundred and forty-seven miles via 
hTarsinghpdr to’ tho north of Njigpiir ; two hundred and twenty-three niilcs south- 
west of Allahdbad ; two hundred and thirty-three miles south of A gra ; eight 
hundred and eight miles west of Calcutta ; and two hundred and fifteen miles 
north-east of Mhow. It is situated cjn the' borders of a fine lake of oval 
shape, with a circumferenco of about four miles, and neai^y one mile across. 
Local tradition takes back the history of i^iigar to a very remote 
Up ’to the* eleventh century of onr era it is said to have been held by the 
aboriginal tiibes. Then it fell into t^e hands of tho pastoral Alilrs, ™oso 
chief town was 6farh 'Pihrd — a place about seven miles to tho north of 
Sdgar, They were dispossessed shortly afterwards by the Rdjput Rajas ot 
Jdlaun in Bundelkhand, who became masters of a territory hero, embracing 
some 350 villages. In a.d. 1660 a smslKort was built on the site qf the pre- 
sent structure by one of these chiefs, and a village was founded called rarkotd. 
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wliicli is now one of tlie quarters of tlio modem town. Thus the present town 
of Sugar is not more than two ^centuries old, though the lake from which it 
derives its name is said to be a Banjaru work, and much older. Tlie next 
possessor of Sugar was Chhatra'Sul, the famous chieffcain of Panna, whose 
descendants still hold the estate of BilihnV In a.d. 17dd Chlmtra Sid, being* 
hard pressed by Mohammad Kluin Bangash, the governor of Allahabad and 
Mdlwd, asked the aid of the Peshwa, who drove the Mohammadans out of this 
part of the country. Baja Jai f5ingh was aftorwfirds appointed governor of 
Miilwii, but ho came to an agreement with the Pgiihwa, and yielded his govern- 
ment to him. On Chhatra SuFs death in(T8t^]ie left one-third of his 
kingdom to the PeshwiL, who sent a confidentiaT agent named Oovind Paudit 
to take charge of his new heritage*. The territory •nuido over comprised the 
districts of Sugar, Garlipihni, and others, yielding an estimated annual revenue 
of about thirty-six lakhs of rupees. Goviiid Pandit remained in charge as 
manager, and extended his dominions to Kalpi, wdiich he then made his head- 
quarters, leaving his son-in-law Visjqi as his representativo at Sugar. Govind 
Pandit was killed in 1700 at the battle of Paid pat? He was succeeded by his 
son Balaji, who was again succeeded by his son Bagluinath Bao, commonly 
known as Al)a fSalub, in wdioso time Sugar was twice plundered by the Nawilb 
of Tonk and his army. A'b.e* Sahib died without heirs in a.T). 1802, but his 
two wives, Budliu Bai and Bukina Bai, carried on the government through a 
regent, one Viiiuyak Bao. In a.d. 1801. Sindia plundered the town, and made a 
prisoner of V^inayak Bao ; giving him his liberty, however, on payment of 
Ks. 75,000. ' 

In the beginning of the j^ear A.m 1818, by a trejity concluded between the 
l^eshwa Baji lliio and the Britflfth.Govcrnm(‘nt, Sugar, with tlie greater part of 
the present Siigar district, Damoh, Jabalpur, and Mandla, were imido over to 
the 'British. At that time Viiiayak Bao was acting as agent for Radha Bai and 
Bukma Bai. A small army commanded*tjy General Marshall, with Mr. Wau- 
chope, the Political Agent for Bundelkhand, was si'iit by Governmont to take 
possession of the cedid districts, which was done, and a yearly sum of two and a 
half lakhs of ruj)ee3 was allotted by Govern .lent for pensions to Bukina Bid, 
Vinayak Riio, and the other oflicors of the Maratha Government.* A descen- 
dant of Bukma Bai still enjoys a pension of llsr 10,000 per annum. Idie son of 
Vinayak Uiiois now an Honorary Magistrate at Sugar, with a likiJ pension. In 
March *18i*2 oecuiveiUthe outbreak which is Icnown as the Buiidela ihsurrection. 
Jawdhir Singh, the holder of ChandrapUr (a small town about sixteen miles nortli 
by west of Sugar, on the Jjalatpilr road), with Madhukar Su and Ganeslijii, the two 
sons of Bao Bijc Bahadur, of Narbat (a» small hilly*'tract about fofty mvlt'S norljli 
of Sugar, now in tho district of Fialatpur), having been sued on account of decrees 
of the Civil Court, broke out ^into open rebellion, killed several police, and 
burned and plundered the towns of Khimlasa, Kurai, Naraoli, Dhumoni, and 
Bindikd. On heari^g^ of this, Dolan Sd,*A Gond chief, living to the south of the 
district, also rose and plundered Deorl and the surrounding country, Tn the 
I’ollowing year the two sons of Bdo Bijo Bahddur were caught by Captain 
Hamilton, an Assistant at Sdgai*, in thoBhdnpilr state. One was Jbanged, and 
the other transported ; the remaining leaders gave themselves dp, and were 
pardoned. The wliole district suffered immensely from this outbreak, and the 
land revenue was realised with difficulty for several years. It was in conse- 
quence of the supposed. discredit thrown on the British Government by these events 
that Lord ^Sllenborough broke up the* administration of the Sd^r and Narbadd 
territories, and reorganised it on an entirely new footing. 
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In June 185/, wlien tlic Sepoy Mutiny cominencetl, tlie regiments stationed 
at Sagar were the 31st N. L, commanded by Major Hampden, and tJio 42nd, by 
Colonel .Dalzell, with the ord Irregular Cavalry and a few Hui'opean gunners, 
’['he forces were commanded by Hrigadier Sage. As tlie oflieers liad little 
reason to believe that their regimc’its would beliave boltcn- than others, thoy, 
with the European artillery and residents of tlio station, by orcler of the 
Brigadier, moved into the fort on the 27th June H/)7, taking all the arms they 
could collect, and the treasure from the district^ollice. The regiments remained 
in their lines for a shore time,, when the 42nd and the Cavali^Mnutinied, com- 
mitted several outrages in the cantonments, and burnt a. good many houses. 
They also took possession d' all the trensuro that had been left. I'ho 31st, 
however, remained faithful, and made a demonstration against the 42nd and 
the Cavalry, on which the greater number of tlic two latter made od* towards 
Shilhgarh. Wlion the news oi the nmtiny of the regiments at Sugar got about, 
Mardan Siiigb, Ihija of Bhaiipiir, came down and took possession of tho present 
subdivision ot Kuraf, placang his officers in charge a.t tho dilierent towns. 
The Raja of Shaligarh also took ])ossossion of Banda, Rc4di, and (Inrluikotii ; and 
A'dil Mohammad, Nawab of (larld Affiiapaiii— aplacenow in Bliopul — took pos- 
session of Raliatgarli. In fact these three divided the whole (hslrict bedween 
thorn. The Europeans, liowevet*, still kept tlic foi*t and the town of Sugar, 
though postal commuuication was stopped, and no roveiivn^ could of course bo 
collected. All the police and customs officer's wlio had remained laitliful were 
summoned into Sugar, mid assisted in saving the city from ])hinder. Tho 
rebels frequently made demonstrations against the I’ovt, but never dared 
to actually attack it. Thiijgs I'emained in this state lor about eight months, 
viz. from July 1857 to the end of January, 4858. l)nrin|!|[ this timo such 
troops as could be got together at Sugar* had throe times engaged *1110 
rebels. First, at Binjliku there was an engagement with tiro forces of tho 
Shal%arli and Patau rilj'us, in whjdi ^mr troops ciiptimal a gun. Secondly, 
at Naraoli, wliere Colonel Dalzell'of tiro 42nd N. I. and several others 
were killed. Thirdly, at Blriipail. None of tlieso actioits wore, however', in 
any way decisive. In J^V'bruary 3^858 Sir Hugh Rose aiTived at Raliatgarli 
with tho CVmtral India Field Force, totally defeatcal tiro rebels uridei*^ the 
Nawilb of Garhi A niupilni, and triok, and partially destroyed, the fort of Ruliat- 
garh. From thence he passed on to Barodia Naunagar, about ten miles from 
Ruhatgarb, Vhcre bo met and dtrleated^ the ti'oops of tlje Raja of Bhliripdr, 
and then came into Sugar. In consequence of the aboveinentioned defeats, 
the whole of tho rebels about Rahatgarh and Kurai fled, taking with them tho 
officers whom they had placed in charg,e. Passing through Siigar, Sir Hirgb 
Rose went on to Grarliukota, where lie met and defeated the Raja ol Shaligarli s 
troops, and took the fort, where the rebels liad left a large (jiiarility ol treasure 
and property of all kinds. Sir Hugh Rose then came back to Sugar* and went 
oft' towards Lalatpilr and Jli ansi, leaving the whole distnet free Iroin rebels, 
He met tho remainder of tho Slulhgarh riyiVs troops at Madanpur, and defeated 
them with great slaughter. By the beginning of March 1858 tho whole district 
had been put ii[to tolerable order again, and the police and revenue offices re- 
established. dominions of the Shtigarh rujii were confiscated, and a part 

of them was added to tho Sugar district. Siigm* is perhaps a solitary instance of 
a station and city being held almost intact, whilo the wliole surrounding 
country was in the possession of rebels. The prestige the fort was always 
very great with Hfitives, and now stands hi'gher than ever. • 
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The town itself is situated in a hilly tract, considerably elevated above 
theP surrounding country. It is built along the 

Present rtate-Trade. north-east sides ofthe large lake, 

as already mentioned, which occupies a basin 
, surrounded by hills. The number of houses 

is about 7,328, and the population about 29,917. The military cantonments 
and^tho sadarbdzar, though 'not containing more than one-third of the number 
of houses in the city, are computed by the military authorities to have a population 
of 20,463. The town is well built, and most of the streets arc wide and hand- 
some. There are several large bathing ghdta on the banks of the lake, mostly 
surrounded with Hindu temples, which add much t6 the appearance of the place. 
The chief trade of Sdgar is in salt. Prior to 1 863 thc^ city was a free mart ; that is 
salt was allowed to enter free of duty. Since that period a bonded warehouse 
has been established, where the merchants can store their salt, and from thence 
at their convenience it is exported to Jabalpur, Itew^, Narsinghpiir, and Bun- 
dclkliand. The salt is brought to Sdgar by Banjurds, and is of two sorts, 
called Jvilnsi and S.hnbhar, the former coming from the Pachbhadra salt marshes 
in the Eajput state of Jodlipilr, and the latt(3r from the salt lake at Sdmbhar, 
which belongs partly to Jodhpilr and partly to Jaipur. A Collector of Customs 
is stationed at Siigar, and tlfo duties collected by him on salt and sugar are 
very considerable. During 1868-69 the collections amounted to Es. 5, id, 788, 
as follows : — 


Salt Es. 4,99,466 

Sacharine produce „ 42,322 

A largo trade is also carried oh ip sugar and hmna, i,e, grocery, frem Mirzdpilr. 
Th6 latter term includes spices of ^11 descriptions, cocoanuts, tobacco, dried fruit, 
betelnut, and the like. Cloths of English manufacture are also largely im- 
ported from Mirziipiir, and English piecc,-g(?ods in largo quantities comd into 
the S(igar markets from Bombay via Hoshangfiblid. The following table 
exhibits the impea’t and Export trade of the town for the year 1868-69 : — 


* # t 

^ Articles. 

f ^ 

Imports. 

• 

Exports. 

i 

Quantity. 

f 

Value. 

j 

Quantity. 

Value. 

t 


Mde. 

iCs. 

Mdsf * 

Es. . 

Cotton 

456 

9,400 



Sugar and gur 

17,981 

1,60,189 

5,849 

53,153 

Salt A 

28,869 

2,00,592 

37,939 

3,38,933 

Wheat 

E,ip,o 

30,1^4 

9,474 

17,059 

88,817 

42,281 

39,631 

1,858 

5,585 

Other edible grains 

1.501,- • 

5,334 

Oil-seeds of all descriptions . . , 

7,074 

28,135 


Metals and hardware 

fi 

4,531 

46,508 

519 

4,279 

Carried over 

115,528 

6,15,553 

47, »69 

4,07,284 
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1 

1 Imports* 

Exports. 

Articles. 





1 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 


Mds. 

,Rs.^ 

Mds. 

Rs. 

Brought forward 

115,528 

0,15,558 

47,000 

4,07,284 

English piece-goods 

8,821 

2,20,250 

288 

81,969 

Miscellaneous European gopds. 

2,114 

20,422 



Country cloth 

4,022 

58,880 

1,275 

57,090 

Lac 

49 

392 

557 

5,503 

Tobacco 

3,019 

37,720 

068 

6,511 

Spices 





Country stationery 



17 

175 

Silk and ^ilk cocoons 

6 

552 

15 

185 

Dyes 

80 

900 



Hides and horns 

1 

15 



Opium 

15 

9 88G 



Wool 



22 

200 

Timber and wood 

18, '631 

17,452 



Ghee and oil 

75 

1,380 

i,4oe 

29,508 

Cocoanuts 

2,224 

14,991 

c 

58 

Miscellaneous 

27,215 

81,245 

7,.^0 

50,564 

Total 

172,650 

10,88,553 

59,551 

5,89,80'2 


• * 

No. 


No. 


Horses 

V 15 

3i9 

85 

605 

Cattle .• 




50 

262 

Sheep 

• 100 

15j4 

100 

150 

Total 

* 115 

409 

. 1«5 

1,077 

Grand Total 

• * 

, 

10,89,052 


5,90,969 


Town duties have been collected in S4gar sin«o 18o5. From tlioir proceeds 
the whole cost of the city and cantonment police, and of the lighting and con- 
servancy of the' city and cantonment, is* defrayed, and the Fjurplus is applied to 
local improvements in the city and statio/i. 

The fort, as stated before, was commenced by the Il%uts in a.d. 1660, 
but was completed as it now stands by the Mard- 
Public buildings, &c. about one hundred years ago. It stands on 

the north-west banks of the lake at a considerable elevation, commanding the 
whole of the city and surrounding country. It has been bylt on no particular 
plan, but so as to, take the best advantage of the ground on which ^ stands. 
It consists of twenty round towers, varying from twenty to forty feet in height. 
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connected by thick ciirtain-walls, and enclosing a space of siji: acres. This 
space is for the most part covered with old Maratha buildings of two stories. 
Since the accession of tlie British Government, a magazine, a largo building 
now used for medical stores, and a barrack for the European guard, besides 
other small buildings for the magazine stores, &c., have been constructed. 
There is only one place of exit and entrance — on the east side. The hulk of tlio 
treasure has always been ke^t in the fort, but orders have lately been received 
for the construction of a suitable^buildiug close to the Deputy Commissioner's 
court-house for its reception. A large castellated jail was built by the Public 
Works Dopai'tment in a.d. 1846, at a cost of Rs. 50,000, about half a mile east 
of the lake. It is capable of containing 500 prisoners. Its situation is, liowever, 
too low. Tlie present Deputy Commissioner's court-*--a largo building situated 
on a liigh hill overlooking the city and lake — was built about the year 1820 
as a Residency for the Governor-GoneraPs Agent. In a.d. 1862 and 1868 a 
Sessions Court-liouso was bnilt to the north of the Deputy Commissioners 
court-house, at a cost of Rs. 5,000. In 1 820, soon after the cession of Sitgar to 
the Ih-itisli, a large and haiidsomo building was erected foi* a Mint, about a mile 
east of the lake, l)y Caj)tain Presgrave, Assay-master. This mint useef formerly 
to employ 400 ihon, but coining was only continnod for about ten or twelve 
years, when the business Wifs transfeiTcd to Calcutta. The building is now 
used as the office of tlie Customs department, 'flio present city kotwali,^' or 
station-house, is a fine building, situated under the w'estern walls of the fort, 
close to tlie banks of the lake, and overlooking one of the principal thorough- 
fares of the city. It was built in 1856. 

Up to the yc¥:ir 1862, to, the north-east of the lake, and dividing the main 
portion of the city from the quarter called Gopal Ganj, there existed a'largis 
tinhcalthy swamp quite iinculturablc, and covered during the rains with low 
jungle vegetation. In 1862‘-G8 this wa?^ thoroughly drained and converted into 
a large garden, witli numerous drives, and <i piece of ornamental water surroiind- 
ing a small island, a^t a cost of Rs. 80,000.* 4\) it there was then added a 
small garden whicli formerly cicisted to the, portli-east of the swamp, and the 
whole now forms a largo public garden of npV/ards of sixty acres, which supplies 
regularly nearly the whole of the residents in the civil station and* cantonments 
with floivers and vegotabld .'!^ ; it is supported partly by its own proceeds, and 
partly by yearly grants from the Sugar octroi. 

The High School at Sugar was established about 1828 hyCaptain James 
Education Paton, of the Bengal Artillery, and was supported 

from his..private fuifds. He was greatly assisted 
by Rao Krishna Rilo, tlie son of a Mardtlia gentleman and official. Lord 
William Bentinck was so pleaded with Riio Krishna Rao, that he invited him 
to Calcutta, gave him a gold medal, and procured for him a Jagir for two 
generations, valucd^at from Rs. 600 to Rs. 1,000 per annum. He also gave him 
the title of “ Rao.^^ R^o Krishna Rdo is still alive, and is an Honorary Magis- 
trate. The languages originally taught were Persian, Hindi, and Marathi, 
hut the present curriculum comprises Urdu, Hindi!, English, and Sanscrit. The 
school is now located in a commodious building erected at a cost of Rs. 11,000. 
It is affiliated to the Calcutta University, of which some of its scholars are 
already members, though still in statu pujnUan, The educational stafi' 

— — ^ 

* ThU improvement was principally effected by Mr. J. S. Campbell, the then Commissioner 
of the Sugar Division. 
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comprises seven Eiiglisli masters on salaries varj iiig^ from Rs. 80 to Rs. 400 
per mensem, and four Vernaeular masters. •Thera is also a librarian. The. 
number oi pnp4s on t he rol s in March 1800 was 288. and the average daily 
attendance was 221, all of whom learn English. Sugar has also a Veinacnlar 
middle class school— attended by •more than a hundred scholars— several 
indigenous scliools, and a female school. 

i 

The civil station commences with the mini* about a mile east of the lake, 

Civil and military stations. e.xtends northwards for alioii t .a mile, till joinwl 

, oy tho inilifaiy ciiiifoinm’nfs, whicli jigaiii extend 
in a iiorth-oastcrlj direction >or two miles and a lialf or more. Tlie' iiiidulatin.>- 
nature of the ground (the'hniisos- being built all over it, ami seme on ilte tops 
and sides of surronudmg hills) gives the station a varied and pleasing aspei't, 
particularly in tho rainy sea.sou, when tho ground loses its jiaivliotraml arid 
appearaiico. The clinreh is erected almost in tlie (‘(rntro t>f tho military canton- 
ments, .[t is in tlie Gothic style, but has few jiretcnsionS to eleg'ance. d’liero 
are some barracks for Europeans erected on an omimmei? close to tho city, bni> 
the greater number of barracks, in which, the European regiment and artilhny 
are located, are situated on a hill with a level plateau to the top, ’to the e.xLremo 
north of tho military station. Thi'se barracks are, ]u^^vever, only teinporary, and 
the icagnilicent now two-storied buildings a4-o approaching (•(iiiiph'tion. ihdbrij, 
the Mutiny tho oaiitonments were excliisively garrisoned by Nal i ve troops, witli a ' 
detail of .European artillery. Ever since, however, a European regiinent and 
two batteries of European artillery, with a Native cavalry ainf infantiy regi- 
ment, bavo been siationod there. Tliero is a large maga/iiu) and depot of 
medical stores in the fort. . » • ’ 

ft 

ft 

SATCtHATA^ — A small village in the Oliaiida distri(3l, six miles west of 

ilruhmapiiri, possessing a fine irrigi^tiun-krcservoir. * 

# 

SATNKHEEiA' — A small town, with a population of 2^025 souls, situated 
on tho Dudhl in tlie extreme nortlj^ycstern come*!' of tin.' Narsiiighpiir district. 
Some cloth, tasar silk, and brass afflU copper vessels are inaniifactnred liero, 

SA^KOTJ." — Tlie eastern reveifue subdivision nr,f»a.hsil in tb(> Tlhamlara dis- 
trie.t, composed of threo parganas, Sangarln, Kiimth/i, and Ih’atapgarh, and 
having ml area of 2,1 7 L sipiaro miles, ot which 522 are cnltivifteif, 750 enltnrahle, 
amf 902 waste.* 'Hie population amounts to 202,010 souls, inhabiting (S80 
towns nnd yillages, and giving an average rate of 121 to the srpuire mile. Tho 
laud revenue for .the year 1809-70 is Rs< l*,22,G10. 

SA.Klir — A stream in tho Bilaspitr district, .whicli, having its rise in tho 
Cliilpi hills, flows oast through tlie Ka war da chiefship and thoMnngoUpargana, 
and is eventually absorbed in the Hamp.* » 

SAKTI'-p-A small feudatoryship, situated at tlie extreme eastern limit of 
tho Bildspitr district, containing 97 villages, and covering an area of 115 square 
miles. It was originally one of the Garhjut states attached to the Sambalpur 
district, and consists of a curved strip of level country, partly open, partly 
covered with forest, skirting the base of a prominent range known locally aa 
tho Gunji liilla. The cultivated area is 26,318 acres, and tl* culturablo 42,000 
acres. The population is 11,784, giving an average of 102 souls to th^ square 
mile. The chief is a Gond. 
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S — The liGad-qiiarters of the Saktl chiefship in the Bilispdr district. 
It is situated seventy miles east of BildiSpur, and is a small hamlet ,of no import- 
ance. 

SA'LAI — A largo agricultural village in the Iluzilr tahsil of tho Wardhu 
district, about nineteen miles north-east ot Wardha. It is said to derive its 
name from tho number of ^1 trees that had to bo cut down to clear a site for 
tho village. A well is still poiiitod out as having been dug by the founder 
about 150 years ago. 

SA'LE'TEKRr — A chiefship in tho BaMghat district, the principal vil- 
lage of which is some fifty miles south-east of«Bdrha. Nothing certain is 
known of 'the early history of this tenure, but it is » believed to have been one 
of tho gi’ants made for guarding the passes of the hill country, and has been in 
the family of the present holders for many generations. Tho estate now covers 
an area of about 284 square miles, composed chiefly of hilly country, with but 
a small proportion of cultivation, and has in all seventy-one villages. Bamboos 
of the largest and best description are found hero in great abundance. 

Tho prese^j-t zamfndar, Amir Singh, is a fine specimen of a highland chief. 

SATjE'TEKRr — A cemtinuation of tho Maikal range in tho Bhitnddra 
and Bala ghat districts. 
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The most easterly district of the Chliattisgarh ’division of tliD Central Pro- 
^ 1 1 , • X- * . vincesi It lies* between 19° 10' and 22° 35' of 

enera t esenp ion. north latitude and 82° 40' and 85° 5' of east longi- 

tude. Its extreine length from north to south is about 250 miles', and -its ex- 
treme breadth from oast to west 165 miles. The Ichdlsa, or Government portion 
of the district, is computed to comprise 2,500 square miles. It is surrounded by 
a circle of chiefships, sixteen in number, called the Malm zamifiddrfs, and tl^ese 
again are encircled by eight larger states, hitherto known as the Garhjdt states. 
To the extreme south, beyond the Pdtna Garhjdt state, is tho large feudatory 
state of fidrond or Kdldhandf. The total area of the khdlsa zamfnddrf lands is 
estimated at 700 sqjiare miles, and tho Garhjdts, including Kdrond or Kdldhandi, 
are about 20,000 square miles, so tha^ at a rough computation the total area of 
Sambalpdr, with all its native states and zaminddrls, may be*som^ 28,000 
square miles. Of the total area about two-fifths are under cultivation, and the 
rem'ainder is forest, jungle, and waste. * 


The eight Garhjdt states above referred to are ; — 


Pdtnd. 

' Bdmrd. 
Snnpdr. 


Rdigarh with Bargarh. 
Sdrangarh. 

Bairdkhol, 


Bordsdmbar. 

Phuljhar. 
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The chiefs of the first six have been recognised by the British Government 
as feudatories, bht the last two now comfe under the head of ordinary chiefships. 
The Raj4 of Kdrond is also a feudatory. 

The following is a list of the Sambalpur zamiuddrs in the JJttartir or 
Northern subdivison ; — ' 


Koldbird or Jaikor. 

Edmpdr. 

Edjpiir. 

Kordbagd. 

In the Southern subdivision or Dahhantir 

i 

BavpdlL 

Ghes. 

Basaikeld. 

Kharsal. 


Laird. 

^ Loisingh. 

Maclddd. 

Chandrapdr, with Padmapur. 


Pdtkolandd. 

M^andii Mahal Sirgird, 
Palidi* Sirgird. 

Uttdl or Bdisi. 


These places will all bo found more fully described elsewhere. 

The Ichdlsa portion of the Sambalpur district is divided into bvo subdivisions, 
namely, Sambalpur and Bargarh — tho former lying to iho north, and oast, and 
the la'tter to tho south and west of tho ^Mahduadi. iiuy are popularly known 
as tho JJttartir and the Dalthauiir, ■_ 



Tho greater part of this country is r 
^ ^ . of hills-- 

Physical features and geologi- these i ^ 

cal formation. which is in fact a^spcccssion of fanges, covering 

an area of some 350 .square miles. It was the stronghold ot Suroridra Sd and 
his followers during the rclx'llion. Tho khalsa is well cultivated, rice being the 
.. staple crcJp V and in the ])al:hant^ <^stlerially, lyith the exception of the M 
Pahdr iunglo tract, tho jnnglo and forest have been completely cleared, nothing 
being left but mango, inhowa, and other fruit-trees, and liGi’O and there a small 
patch of sfl junde. This part ,jf"tho country, cspocially when soon Irom a 
slight elevation, is very pioturesqifb, and has tho appoaranco ot a vast park. 
Every village nearly has its ono.or two tanks; bnt though some of them are 
large and deep,* none are faced with stono or otliorwiso solidly constnictod. 
Mr Medlioott’st remarks on the goological formation may here quoted -.t- 

. “ Tho ,soil, not being alluvial, varies a good deal with tho nature of the 

• underlying rock : and this"being, as a rule, highly silicious and 

• so is -tho soil light and ilandy. A yery largo proportion of the ^'strict is 

• occupied bV cr^talline metamorpbic rocks. A small portion of tho 
north-west Lrner of the district is compose^ of the 

and shale, which cover such a large area m the 

districts. In the north there are eutlying “ 

different groups of the- Indian carboniferous series, prmcipally composed 

of soft s^ndstone.^^ ./ a t 4 . • 

Iro;-ove is found in Slotn^tiorf in 

Mineral products. Bairdkhol. There are two or three descriptions 

o f building stone j one sandstone is particularly good, being easy to cut, w e 

57 CPG * 
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it hardens on exposure. Limestone is abundant. In the river Mahdnadi, near 
Padmapiir, there aro largo masses of toostone rock^ almost as p^re in appear- 
ance as marble. Gold dust is procured in the Mahunadi and in its affluent, the 
Eb, but the process of collecting it is scarcely remunerative. Diainionds used 
to bo found also in the Mahdnadi near an island called Hirakhuda or the 
Diamond Isle, also at the spot where the Eb joins the above river. During 
the period of native rule softie fifteen or twenty villages, were granted rent-free 
to a class called Jhinis, in consideration of their undortakiug the search for 
diamonds. When the country lapsed in 1850 these villages were resumed ; ailft 
though an attempt was made to lease out the right to seek for diamonds, the 
farm only fetched some Rs. 200 per annum for tv short time, and oven at that 
low rent it does not appear that the farmer mad^ anything out of it, for he 
eventually gave it up. Under the native government it was the practice to 
give the Jhiras a village rent-free if they produced a good-sized diamond, land 
being of littlo or no value then. The smaller diamonds they used to secrete 
and sell. As far as can bo learnt, the best stones over found here were thin and 
flat, with flaws in them, but they were admirably suited for setting in native 
jewellery. 

There is little or no timber of value to be found in the hlialsa portion of 
Timber district. In the zamfnddrls there are tracts 

of S5il {shoreo, rohusta), sdj (tcnninal'M toynentosSt), 
dhdurd (conocarpiis latifoUa), bljesal (pterocurpus marsupiurn), and ebony 
(diospyros melaaoxylon), and in the Garhjat states of Phuljhar and Bairiikhol 
there are vast forests of s^il. 


* The principal rivers are* 'thj Mahanadi, which rises in the Rdfpdr district 

* Rivers ^ range between Dhamtari and Bastar, 

■ and entering the Sambalpiir districKto the east- 

ward of Seorinardiu in the Bildspdr district, ^ows duo east for some twonty-fiyo 
miles, when it takes a south-easterly direction for some fortJBmiles, passing 
Chandrapur and Pa'dmapdr, until it reaches the town of Sambalpdr. From 
Sambalpdr its course is due south for somQt^forty-fivo miles, as fiir as Sonpdr, 
where it suddenly changes to due east, following that direction until it empties 
itself into the sea beyond .(Juttack. Its bed* as far as Chandrapdr is tolerably 
free from obstructions, but from Chandrapur to a littlo beyond Bod it is more 
or less full of them ; its current is,.moro or less hindered by boulders, jhdd 
jungle, and even trees. . The other rivers desej’ving mention 'are the Eb, the 
Keld, and the Jhird — all tributaries of the Mahdnadi. 

t 

The principal hill ranges in the hhdlsa aro those of the Btird Pahdr, in the 
northern portion of the DahJmitir — a succession 
» * ‘of ranges covering an area of some 350 square 

miles. They are all covered with, dense jungle, but scattered here arid 
there in the valldys are small villages, with patches of cultivation. The 
highest point is Debrigarh— 2,207 feet above the plain. The main 
of this network of hills is situated in a bend of the Mahdnadi,*by ’j^hich it 
is %lmo&t surrounded on three sides; but to the south-west^yiAl bullying 
range projects some thirty miles to a place called “ Singhorf 11^ V'. “where 
the road from Raipilr to Sambalpdr winds through it. From^ihls popt the 
hills conhaiisfe tin a^ southerly direction through Phuljhai^ and then TOOtiiBg 
olf the westward, 'fonu a natural boundary for somet 

between 1^0 two zamiuddris of Phuljhar and Bonfedmbar* This 
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Pass is famous for the niiinerous actions tliat have been foujrht there. 
Whenever the Gonds of Phuljhar, Borfcdmbar, and the snirounding states 
wished to harass enemies approaching from the Chhattisgarh side, it was invari- 
, ably at this pass that they made a stand. It was hero that, durinff the rebellion 
of 1857, the troops under Captain Wood, Major Shakospoar, and Lieutenant 
Bybot, marching to the relief of Sambalpilr, on three separate occasions 
met 'vvith determined resistance from the rebels uiifler Surendra Sd. Another 
^nge of importance is that of Jarghuti, in tlio Uttartir, which crosses the 
Ohotd Ndgpdr road some twenty miles north of Hambalpiir. Its highest point is 
1,693 feet above the plain, and it also was used as a stronghold by the rebels. 
To the southward, and running parallel with tho Mahdnadi, are a succession of 
‘ broken ranges for some thi% miles, the highest points of wliich are Mandhar, 
1,563 feet, and Boddpdll, 2,331 feet. There aro also numerous isolated hills and 
small ranges scattered, over the JchdJsa. The most lofty aro Sundri, 1,549 foot ; 
Chold, 1,450 foot; and Bosord, 1,646 feet. 

The imperial lines of road in the district aro as follows : — Tlio Bdipur and 
# Roads Sambalpiir road, from Sdnkrd on tho Jonk river 

to Sambalpur, one hundred miles.* The Sambal- 
pdr and Cuttack road via Rairdkhol and Angill, fil'ty miles. From Soheld to 
Binkd— a branch road from the Rdfpiir and Sambalpiir road — tliirty-five miles. 
The two first-named are kept in tolerable repair by tho ]?^ublic Works Depart- 
ment, wooden bridges being thrown over the principal nalds; these bridges, 
however, require to bo repaired, and sometimes entirely renoTfod, after every 
monsoon. Tho road from Soheld to Binkd has merely been lined out,, and a 
little earthwork was commenced some four five years rngo, but it was 
suddenly stopped, so that it may be called no\r no road at all. , , 

The ^|i|trict roads are from Sambalpiir to the Bildspiir frontier, some 
seventy mdes, vid Padmapdr and Ckand?apiir ; from Sumbalpdr to Binkd, twenty- 
eight miles, ari^from Sambalpdr towards Ranchi, twenty-five miles. All these 
ri^ds are in very bad order from want of funds. , Tlio smifll amounts available 
from the local funds scarcely sufii:^^*for carrying out tho most trifling repairs. 

• , Tho total value of the Exports and Imports of 

the district for six yeg-rs aro as follows : — ^ 


1863-64 

Imports — value. 

Exports — value. 

Es. 5,58,395 


1864-65!..... 

3 38,939 

„ 5,17,577 

• .1866:66 

5,49',808 

„ 6,64,899 

1866.67a 

„ 2,28,370 

„ 4,54,034 

1867-68 

iy 3,47,910 

„ 6,87,882 

1868-69... 

7, 3,19,688 

„ C,46,gf42 


The falling off in 1 866-67 in the trade was owing to the famine in Orissa, and 
the consequent stagnation of commerce; it was altogether an exceptional year. 
The principal articles of export are ridb, oil-seeds, gufy stick-lac, tasar-silk, 
cotton, ^and iron. The chief imports are salt, refined sugar, Europe piece-goods, 
cocoanSits, nms of native manufacture, and metals. A wealthy 

firm einploys an agent St Sambalpdr to collect lac and export it ^ ' 

demand fludtuaties of course according to .the prices that obtain 
at Mir%dr and Calcutta. There has been considerable depression of late years 
in the trade, bilt it w expected that it will foebver. In ordinal^ soasonaa very 
|his The grain exports find their <^iefly to 



Cuttack, Vhence in return come salt, sugar, cocoanuts, &c. During 1866-67 
no less tli& S0,17S maunds office, valued at Ks. 1,01,717, wore exported to 
Cuttack to meet the demand caused by the famine. 

The manufactures of this district ar^ few and of no great commercial ' 
« - value. Tasar silk-cloth is about the only article 

anu ac urcs. ^ exported ; the best is of a very fine description.. 

Coarse cotton-cloths are mado«in every village nearly, as are also coloured 
B^ria and dhotis for the better classes. Vessels of brass and bell-metal, and 
gold and silver ornaments of rude workmanship, are also manufactured. There . 
are but few skilled artisans in any trade, and to judge from the few architectural 
remains that exist, there never have been any. < 

Education has made wbnderful progress in the district during the past 
p . . three years. At the zild or district school some 

ucaion. pupils are receiving education, of whom 74 

are learning English. There are also four branch schools in various quarters of 
the town, where the younger children receive elementary education previous to 
being transferrf^d to the zila school. There are two town schools, five village 
schools, two hundred andjiwenty-three grant-in-aid schools, three zamlnd^rf 
schools, fourteen femalo schools, and one hundred and ninety indigenous schools. 
Altogether 13,091 boys and 1,273 girls are receiving instruction. In neaiy 
every village of any size there is a good school-house ; and tho better classes 
and landholders, show considerable interest in tho cause. ^ 

The climate of Sambalpfir is considered very unhealthy. Fever is very 
Climate* * prp valent, o^pooially from September to Novom- 

• ' bei* inclusive. Foreignerssuffor terribly from it, — 

natives more perhaps even than Europeans. Cholera appears nearly every hot 
season, but it is to bo tra'cod gcneraRy tq the gatherings at the temple of 
Jaganndth at Puri, 

According to tradition tlie first rdjd of Sambalpilr was Balrdm Deiti-^a 
, brother of N.i^ingh Dova, the then mahjrdjd of 

Patna, and chief of tho group of Garhjdt states. 
He obtained from his brotl^er a grant of all the jungle country lying beyond 
the Ung — a tributary of tho Mahdnadi — anc} by degrees accpiired a considerable 
^territory by conquest from the neighbouring chiefs of Sirgdja, Gdhgpdr, Bonaj, 
and Bdmrd. In a.d. 1493 his eldest son Hari Ndrdyan Deva succeeded him. fie 
settled the country now named Sonpdr on his second son Madan Gopdl. who*se 
descendants still hold it. His immediate succeslors were Bali^lr Sitighj Ea^ 
Singh, Chhatra Sd, and A.] it Singh, in whoso reigns nothing worthy of notice 
here occi^ed. Ajit Singh wi«,s succeeded by his son Ubhaya Singh (A.p. 1732), 
and in his reign seems to have occurred the first collision of these wild chiefs 
with the spreading^Mardthd power. * . v ’ 

^ Several guns of large calibre, it fe said, were being taken from diittaok 

’ with the MwiithSs. 2 ^ 

■ wansport to Ndgpdr. Akbar Rdya, the xij^misteri 

« thinking it a good Ci|)portunity for strengthening the Saifibalpdr' foxier; 

‘ the boatmen to scuttle the boats in deep wa^^r, . so that the giiiiS 
and many Sfftrdth^ artfilery-taen Were drowned. The guns 
tgyaently i^^V^red and mounted on the Sambalpdr fort. Bfii of 
sent a detachment from Ndgpdr tq avenge the tnfq|j|^ aha 
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gqris, but was repuls^ with slaughter. Al)out a.d. 1797, in. th» reign of 
Jeth Smgn, successor to Ubhaya Singb, anotli®r violent quarrel #it¥tho Ndffpdr 
Mar6th4s took place. It appears tkat Ndnd Sdkib-a relation of the Memir 
Edjd-.was going on a pilgrimage to Jaganndth with a large party of Mowers. 
On Jus way ho was treacherously i^et upon by the Sdrangarh and Sambalpiir 
people, and also by those of Sonpdr and Bod. He contrived, however, to 
push his way to Cuttack, where there were soim) Mardtbd troops. Bringing 
these with him on his return, after some seVero lighting ho took the Bod 
chief and Prithvi Singh, the chief of Sonpdr, prisoners. Ho then encamped 
for the rainy season in the Sonpdr country. ' 'Hcanwhilo Jeth Singh had 
been strengthening the Saaibalpur fort in expectation of being attacked. As 
soon as the rains were *over Ndnd Sdhib appeared beforo Sambalpdr, and 
regularly invested the town. For live months ho remained beforo the 
walls without being able to elfect an entrance, but by chance one of his men 
discovered that the moat near the Samldi gate was fordable. Xho Kdnd, on 
hearing this, assembled his people, made a rush across the moat, and forced the 


gate. The fort was taken after a fierce resistance, the lidjd Jeth Singh and 
his Son Mahdrdj Sd being taken prisoners. The Nund Sdliib took tlieiiiolf to 
Ndgpilr with him, and the Kdgpiir Itdjd had them conlincd at^Chdndd. Bhdp 
Singh, a Mardthd jamaddr, yras left in charge of Sambalpdr to collect revenue, 
and administer the country in behalf of tlio Alardtbu goveminont. Bhdp Singh, 
however, soon got into trouble with his government, and on being summoned 
to M’dgpdr, refused to go. The Ndgpdr Baja then sent a largo force to compel 
him to obedience, but getting the assistance of tho Bufgarii and Sdrangarh 
people, he lay in ambush at tho Singhora pass, where be drove back the Mardthds, 
and completely routed their force. He, howe,voi*, foolishly lifado an enemy of 
one Chamrd Gdonthiyd, by ^‘looting’^ his villagS, which was near tho pass. Con.se- 
qnently some Short time after, when a second body of Mardthds arrived from Ndg- . 
pdr, Chamrd, instead of sending v^ord Ijo Bhdp Singh, placed tho Mardthd troops * 
in ambush in the same pass whore' they had been previously defeated, and 
sending word' to Bhdp Singh that a few troopers only we?e looting the country 
on the western side of the ghat, .Ajfiuced him to bring a forco through it, when 
the Mardthd® fell upon his party and almost annihilated it. Bhdp Singh fled to 
Sambalpdr, whence, taking the Bdnis of Jeth Singh with him, ho retired to 
Koldbird. Whilo there he implored tho assistan'eo of tho British in l^ehalf of 
the Kl^is, and Captain Roughsed^e, with a portion of the ^dtiigarh local batta* 
lion, was sent to Sambalpdr in a.d. 1804.* On their arrival, Tdtid Pharnavls, tho 
Mardthd manager, who had replaced Bhdp Singh, withdrew with all his people 
to Ni^plir,. Baghoji BhonsM, the then, rdjd of Ndgpdr, remonstrated with the 
iSritish Government for thus turning him out of a country that ho had fairly 
conquered, and tho Government restored it to him. ^ 

The country remained for some yoars under the Mardthd Government, but 
_ ^ , , , / Major Roughsedge, who wail in command of 

Restoratibn of Samhalijdr line, battalion at Hazdrgi^l, pleadp^ 

th^ cajiBe of Jdth Singh so energetically, that Sir Richard Jenkins, thi l^idetfb 
at JSdgpdr, obtained his release from Chdndd in^JL.o. 1817. Ho was rdstolreA^^ 


powmfc that year, but died in 1818; ffhe ooiintry^^as then held by |p|S' 
Brit^ GdfBrninent for a yen^tf but Mahdrdj Sd, the son of Jdth Singh, 
laadiNW^ the feudal superionty which the fonniSr 

held over' the other ohiefships, aiid Major Roi^hsedg^rW^ 
eeteblMhedJtaatJyiMr as A^sistaniLAjrent to the Governor-^ 
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intendenfc of Tributary Malials. MaHrdj Sd died in a.d. 1827, and Lis widow; 
Bdnl MoLaii' Kiinadri, was allowed to succeed. But disturbances almost imme- 
diately commenced to break out, and several Zaminddrs and TLakurs rebelled. 
Amongst otLors were Surendra Sd and Govind Singh, both Chauhdns and 
pretenders to the chiefship. The Ichdlsa v^illagcs were plundered to within a 
few miles of Sambalpdr, but Lieutenmit Higgins, with a body of the Rdmgarh 
battalion, which was located ifi the fort, drove off the rebels for a time. Matters 
were, however, getting so seriotf^ that the Agent, Captain Wilkinson, from 
Hazdribdgh, had to come himself to settle them. Several of the rebels were 
captfured and hanged ; but Captain Wilkinson, seeing that there would be 
endless disturbances so long as the Edni Mohair- Kiimdri remained in power, 
deposed her, and set up Ndrdyan Singh, a descendliut of Bikram Singh, the^ 
eldest son of the Edjd Balidi\ Singh, who, as has beforo been shown, was not 
considered qualified to hold the raj,^^ owing to his mother being of inferior caste. 
Ndrdyan Singh was at this time what is called at Sambalpdr a Bdbd^^ — a title of 
no importance, but implying that the individual is of the Chauhdn^^ or chief 
family. He was moreover, it would seem, a soi*t of personal attendant on the 
Ednf Mohan Kuradrf. Ho is described to have been perfectly astounded when 
it was proposed to make him rdjd, and to have actually prayed the Ag6nt 
not to exalt him to so dangT3rous a position. However, Mohan Kumdri was 
sent off to Cuttack, the Government troops were withdrawn, and Ndrdyan 
Singh left to manage his newly-acquired kingdom in the best manner ho could. 
As* a matter of course, rebellion broke out at once. Balabhadra Sd, zamlnddr of 
Lakhanpdr, a Gdnd, commenced it, and it was a long time before ho could be 
put down, as he always found shelter in tho vast range of hills known as the 
Bard Pahdr. HoVas, howoveii) Q.t last slain at Dcbrfgarh,-the highest point of 
the «said hills, and a noted rebel stronghold. In 1839 Major Ouseley succeeded 
to the appointment of Assistant A^ent at Sambalpdr, and in the same year there 
were great disturbances, set' or^ foot chkflpr by Surendra Sd, who looked upon 
Ndrdyan Singh as an usurper, and himself as an injured person. Ho considered 
himself the lawful heir to the ^throne, on tho ground of his being descended 
from Madhukar Sd, fourth rdjd of Sambal*p/,r. In 1840 ho and his brother 
Udot Sd, with their uncle Balrdm Singh, ruthlessly murdered the son and father 
of Darydo Singh, zamlnddr of Edmpur. Upon this the throe were arrested, 
tried, and sent off to the jail 'of Chotd Ndgpdr as life-prisoners. 


Ndrdyan Singh 5ied in 1849, and*1iis widow, Ednl Mukhpdi^Ddjl, assumed 
T X T 5 -r 1 X tho reins of government : but as ho had. died 

^ without male issue, «tho country was helu to nava 

• lapsed to the British Government. Accordingly Mr. Crawford, the Agent to 
the Governor-General, issued a proclamation to that eSect, and sent down two 
Native oflScials — Munshl Prasanna Ldl and Edl Eiip Singh — to take (fver the 
Eajd’s papers, and to dispose of potty cases, &c. Mr. Crawford himself arriyed 
at^ pa^balptir with a*regiment of the Edmgarh local battalion in DeceHtber 
byingin^ him Dr. J. Cadenhead. ••Tho latter officer *waa left in dp- 

the district in the position of Principal Assistant to the Govemor-(J^€A^| 
i^Agenf ; Ndrdyan Singh^s widow — ^the Ednl Mukhpdn Ddjl— being sent 
^:'^ttack, with a .pension of Es. 100 per mensem. The Native official SipSP ! 
was also left-ftt Sambalpdr in the capacity of Native Assistant. The first 
of the Jgpjg'jyeninjeat were not apparently judicious or conciliatoT^ifer 

once raised by onerfourth indiscriminately, withptit refew^ 
tOiifie capabilities of the villages; and Jho whole of the jgcanta, reli^ 
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j^ioiis and otlier, woro rosiiiiiod; tlioso wlio held villages entirely rent-free were 
afisessed at half jamd, without any reference to the period for which the grant 
been held, or to the terms of tlio tenure; all assignments in' money or grain 
froni the revenues of villages woro resumed, as well as all assignments of land 
in villages. Great dissatisfaction wr^s consequently created at the outset, and so 
^ripusly did the Brahmans, who form a numerous and powerful community, look 
Upon it, that they went up in a body to Educhi to Xppeul. They, however, ob- 
tained no redress. In 1854 a second settlement was made on equally indiscrimi- 
natc principles, the assessments of all villages being again raised by one-fourth. 


In the month of Septeni)cr of tho year 1857— -a few m8nths after mutiny 

"'DirturbimeeB of 1857 and ISfif. ™ 

Vinces — biircndra ba and his brother Udet Sd, 

who had been released from tho jail at Ilazdrlbdgli by tho Bengal sepoy 
mutineers,* ro-appeared at bambalpdr. They were joined by nearly all tho chiefs. 
The chief of !l^ldbird or Jaipur was about tho most powerful of thoso zamin- 
ddrs ; and on his going in heart and soul for tlio rebel cause, many of tho others 
followed from the force of example, or were compelled to join by tlio more 
influential. A few, however, hold aloof, among whom may* bo mentioned 
Govind Singh of Jdrsugrd, who has been alluded tcf before as having revolted 
against the Kdni Moliau Kumdri. Tlio fact was that lie looked upon himself as 


the rightful heir to tho state, and did not therefore support the pretensions of 
Surondra Sd. Surendra Sd, having collected a largo force, mai“(5lied strai^it 
into the town of Sambalpur, and established himself within tlio* precincts of tho 


old fort, which was in ruins. * Captain Loigli, wlio was tho Principal Assistant, 
went down to confront liim, taking with lviri»somo Madlus infantry and 
some men of the Edmgarli battalion. Surendra Sd dinnaiidcd thq,country as 
his right, but after a long debate it seems that ho was induced to give himself 
up) and to direct his adlieronts to .dispose. Hewa’s placed iindor tho charge 
of the Edmgarh battalion, but no sov6ro restraint was put on liim. The conse- 
quence was that one day, on his being remonstrated witli rather severely 
regarding tho rebellion of some pX^ons with whom he was supposed to be in 
communication, ho made his escape, and joined the rebels in the hills. From 
that time up to tho early part of 4802 troops were employed in every direction 
trying to hunt him down and disperse his band,* but without success. 1!lio 
most daring ‘atrocities were committed by liim. If any ^viUager showed tho 
slightes# inclination to afford assistance to the Government, his village would 
bo flred and plundered, and himself and family murdered, A European officer— 
Dr, Moofe — who was proceeding to Sambalpur was barbarously murdered. 
Lientonant Woodbridge, of the 4()th Madras Native Infantry, was also killed 
in an ongagemont on tho Bar4 Pahiir, and his head carrieij. off. In short, tho 
authorities could not cope with tho rebels with the force then ^employed. 
In Ifovember 1 859 tho Eoyal proclamation of amnesty was made known 
thom, but ^hey refused to take advantage of it. In 1801 tlfo late Deputy Ooni- 
iSflssiofler, !}lajor Impey, arrived at Shmbalpdr and was plac^^ in^chargf , 
to the Commissioner of Cuttack. Ho at once adopted A Oonciliar 
tOlpy policy, and under its operation a great many chiefs surrendered, aML 
TOtumei' to their homes. But Surendra Sa and some of his most 
olit$iobatini^ly refused to give themselves up unless ho was made Eaja of Satfl- 
%dp>^"Among those was Hdthf Singh of Ghes, and Kunj^l Singh hif^brother, 
KatnaV Singh I)^a and Khagoswar Dov^t, descendants of Balabhadw Sa,^J^ 
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former rebel zaminddr of Lakhanpdr; M cMef of Kbol, a aainind^H of ^ 
the Khariar a^e; limed Singh and Sufid Singh, also of Khariir.* When; 
however, Surenia jd saw many of the better-disposed qhiofs and others 
giving themselves and being reinstated in^ their former positions, and 
when he found also that fresh troops wer^ arriving in view to hunting him 
down, he resolved, by the advice of his friends, to listen to the overtures of 
the Deputy Commissioner, ^but in doing so attempted to stipulate that, if 
he did give himself up, he should be made Edja. The' Deputy Commis- 
sioner of course would not consent to treat on these terms. 3ut -at last, 
seeing that the a]jthorities fully intended to pardon him if he came in, Sur- 
endra Sa yielded himself up in May 1862. Strange to say his captains, Kunjal 
Singh, Kama), Singh, and one or two others, refused to surrender even then. 
The object of- their so refusing was not apparent at the time, but it can now 
be explained. One of the last excuses made by Surendra Sa was, that Kamal 
Singh^a band would not let him surrender unless he paid them a cei^in sum of 
money. This statement was fully believed by Major Impey,^hd he actually 
sent some Ks. 500 to Surendra Sa to distribute amongst Kamal Singh^s' 
followers, who were then in open rebellion. For some time after the surrender 
of Surendra Sa the country remained quiet. The rebel family had handsome 
stipends and several villages* settled on them, and thoso who had been instru- 
mental in procuring their submission were also liberally rewarded. On this 
ground alone one Lokniith Pilnda, a Brdhman, who had two or three villages 
only, and who was very nearly being hanged in 1857 for being one of the first to 
join Surendra Su iu the rebellion, was constituted a Chief, and nineteen hhalsa 
villages were over to him at half assessment for a period of forty years. 
Mrityunjaya P^migrdbl, anotMif wily Brdhmon, was also freely rewarded on similar 
grounds, tn short, the authorities seemed to think that nothing was too much 
to give to the men who were considered to have completely and satisfactorily 
achieved the pacification of tliC-’ country,* whioh had been a prey to rebellion and 
bloodshed without intermission for five years. Early in 1863, however, fresh 
political upheavings commenced to be felt, the first* indication of which appeared 
in the form of a petition. The country had J^n recently incorporated with thf 
Central Provinces, and the Chief Commissioner, Mr. (now Sir lt.)*Temple, wa^ 
about to pay his first visit ta fhe new provinces. Tho opportunity was therefore 
taken to revive the old demaiid for the restoration of Native rule. A petition 
was got up purp'ortiiig to be from tljo landholders, Brdhmans, and influential 
people of SaraWpur, setting forth that they had been much harassed by tjie 
introduction of stamps, taxes, &c. ; that there were still rebel zamlnddr^ iji the 
0 hills whose depredations they dreaded, but that if the lawful heir Sufondra 
was made r^ja all would bo well, and tho Government, in place of losifig 
by the country, might demaijd a heavy tribute, and thereby become gaiaers 
by the arrangement. Of course nothing was obtained by the petition,'* and 
the Deputy Commissioner was under tko impression that it was got up by soxne 
designing people, without the knowledge or concurrence of Surendra It 
has since appeared highly probable that it was set on foot by Surendra Sii and 
his advisers, the names of many landholders and influential inhabitants haying ; 
been afiSxed to it without their knowledge or consent. Shortly after the Chief 
OommissipneFs departure affairs began to get more serious, Kamal Singh and 
his gang ltpp^'^g on the» scene, and re-commencing to commit the most sayaga;- 

Nd loss than fifteen or sixteen dacoities, atten^.' 
flthia^ paVated circumstances, tooh place in six weeks, and ■ a threal^f^^ ' 
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letter was sent to tlio Deputy Commissioner, waniiu^ liii 4 that the country 
should know no peace until Surendra rights were recognised. 


It became evident that Surendra Sfi was still bound linwith Kamal Singh 
and otto rebel leaders, and by degrees the most serious plots and intrigues 
were laid bare, distinctly proving that the surrender of Surendra Sd in 1862 
was merely a blind, and that he had never for a n/oment intendod to abandon 
the dariing object of his life, viz. the recovery <|f the Sambalpiir rdj.^’ Major 
Impey^died nt Sambalpur in December 1863, hut not before ho liad fully 
recognised the critical position of affairs at Sambalpiir, and the necessity that 
existed for arresting Suren-Jra Sa and his immed ato rehitioiis and adherents. 
Oircumstances, however, t(^ided to prevent the arrest iml il the 23rd of January 
1864, when it was successfully otfected by the iVlagislvato and the Dc'puty 
Inspector-General of Police, assisted by the few European ollieers at tVie stai/um. 
Not a single native was entrusted with the secret of the intention, as it was 
known th^ Surendra Sd had a host of friends and spies in the town, even 
amdbg those who wore believed to be faitliful servants of Government; and 
had he got the slightest inkling that his arrest had been iiitcmded, or even 
thought of, there is no doubt that ho would at once have taken to the hills 
and joined the zarninddrs who were still in rebellion. It was not legally 
proved that Surendra Sd was preparing to wage war against the Govermnoiit, 
but the Chief Commissioner and tho Supremo Government have recognised tho 
necessity for keeping him, with certain of liis relations and adherents, in con- 
finement. as dangerous political offenders, and the cousequeiici^ has lioen that 
dacoity has now ceased, and profound peace has succeeded the dangerous and 
critical period preceding Surendra Sd's capture^ , » • 


The total population of the district by 1;ho census of 1806 Wff.s IB 12,548 
p , . souls, of whom 497,774 were classed as agri- 

opu a ion. cultufists *and 314^ t as non-agriculturists. Of 

the former the most industrious and rospoctable agricultural classes are tho 
Koltds ; they are Hindus, and gradually obtained a footing in these parts under 
successive ruj4s. .A t present they’^\oI(l most of the best villages in the IMlsa. 
It is not known precisely where they came from, but Colonel Dalton, in one of 


his reports, alludes to a similar class in Assam. ..Next come the Agliarids. 
There are bijt very few of them in the AZ/ttZm, but they are very numerous in 
the GArhjdt states of Raigarh and Bamni,;md also in the Chatfdrapur chiefsliip, 
Th§y claim to ’bo Rajputs by descent, but do not wear the sacked thread. 
They are remarkably fair and good-looking. A great number of Brfihmans also, 
esjiecially the Jhj^rwds, are engaged in agriculture. These three are the chief 
landholding classes. The cultivators are drawn frepm the inferior cultivating 
castes, such as Pdbs, Sdonras, Gandds, Gonds, MaVs^Godlis, &c. The Mahantis 
have acquired some few villages, but they do not themselves hold tfie plough 
like the Koltds and Agliarids. The principal castes amopg tho population 
general are Brdhmans, Mahantis, Rajputs, Bhillids, Koshti.s, Mehrds, Sundrs, 
Kdnsdrs,Gurids, Sdnsids, Telis, Musalmdns^Barhais, Lohars, Kumbhdrs, Pdnhdris, 
Tambolis, Kewats, and Ghdsis. 


4 


There are two classes of Brdhmans in these parts — the Uriyas and the* Jhar- 
wds. The first have come from Cuttack and Puri witjun comparatively recent 
timesj while the latter settled here many hundred years ag, 9 . The Uriyas, who 
consid^ themselves the most Jholy of the twcl* and will not oat with the^harwdft, 
are a lazy, improvident set, subsisting, chiefly by begging. On the other hand,'^ 
58 CPG • 
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tho Jharwds, or jungle Brahmans aa their title delU)tes, are careful, hardworking, 
and intelligent ; they are not above cultivating the soil, engaging in trade, or in 
fact turning their hand to anything useful and profitable. The Mahantis are the 
Kdyaths, or writers of Orissa/ they are immigrants from the districts to the 
east, and take occupation as clerks in Government offices, schoolmasters, &c. 
They are an intelligent but some\yhat effeminate race. , The Rajputs are few 
in number, consisting chiefly of the illegitimate offshoots ip^f the Rdjput rdjds and 
their descendants. The BhdliJs are weavers of cottontcloths. These cloths 
are not celebrated for fineness of texture, but for brilliancy of colour and 
variety of pattern they can hardly be excelled among coarse native fabrics. 
Cotton-cloths are also made by the Mehrus. The* Koshtis are weavers of tasar 
s-ilk.-clotli. Their manufacture is justly celebrated* the texture is very even, 
and the silk has a lustre which never fades, however long it may have been in 
wear. Prizes were obtained for specimens at the Exhibitions of Ndgpiir and 
A"gra. The Sunars, or goldsmiths, are not particularly good workmen, but 
they are apt imitators, and might improve. They manufactui^e aft* the orna- 
ments worn by femdes, which, by the way, are very peculiar, unlike those used in 
other parts of India. The prettiest ornaments made here are the “ hmthus/* or 
neck-laces of Ifirgo gold-fluted beads, worn often by Brdhman and Rdjput sepoys 
of the Native army. The Kafisars are workers in bell-m etal an d brass ; they make 
all sorts of vessels and utensils very neatly indeed. The Gurids are the sweet- 
meat sellers. The Sdusius are masons and stone-carvers. Their work is rough, 
but solid, and the}'' soon pick up anything that is shown them. Tells are 
oil-sellers — a numerous and well-to-do class. The few Moharnraadans are chiefly 
merchants and Government servants. Punharls and TamboHs are betel -sellers. 
Kewats — fishermen and boatmen combined — are a numerous and hardy race, 
and sometimes engage in small ventures of trade also. Ghdsis are grass- 
cutters and grooms ; they will also perform the duties of sweepers. 


The aboriginal 'tribes of. tho Ichalsa are Gonds, Pdbs, Sdonrds, Binjals 
(Binjwdrs), and Kols or Dhdngars. Tho latt^came from the Chotd Ndgpur direc- 
tion. They are as a class hard-working, honest, and light-hearted, and when 
not engaged iti cultivating either for themselves or for others, they will take 
service of any kind. Road-making, pdlkl-bearing, gardening, pankhd-pulling — 
all come alike to<thQm ; and the womqn work equally hard with the men. They 
are fond of strong drink, but apparently only give way to it on festive occasions. 
♦At certain periods of the year they perform the most curious kind of ^dance. 
Women and men, all linked together vi a circle, ]5ace round in qj monotonous but 
perfectly regular measure, swaying at the same time their bodies backwards 
and forwards, occasionally alipost touching the ground with their heads. They 
are all deftked out in their best, the women ornamenting their hwr fantastically 
with feathers and flowers. • 


The administration is conducted by a Deputy Commissioner, with oi&inarily 
. . . one Assistant or Extra-Assistant Commissioner, a 

mis ra ion. Tahsilddr, a Civil Surgeon, and a District Superin- 

tendent of Police, at head- quarters. There is another Tahsflddr stationed 
Bargarh. The pol^e force has a strength of 350 of all ranks. They, 
Btetion-hausea at Sambalpdr, Barglirh, Ambdbor^ Lopangd, and beii^ 
eighteen outposts in the interior of the district. 
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Mows f— revenues <rf &inbalpdr district for the year 1869-70 are 

Land revenue 

Assessed taxes 

Excise on spirits \ *.*....*.**. 

Opium 

Drugs 

Stamps ' [ * 

Tribute payable by feudatories .**. 

. Revenue payable by zamfudurs or chiefs ' ! ! ! 

I 

Total 

SAMB^AL^fir-A tahsil or revenue subdivision in the district of the 
same name; eoflsisting of one town, 190 asU or parent villages, and 122 ddkhili 
villages or hamlets, and having an area of 1,6U0 square miles. The total land 
revenue is Rs. 41,103-4-3. The population is 198,808 souls. Within the limits 
of this tahsil are also included eight zamindaris^ paying in the aggregate to 
Government Rs. 6,329, and five Garhjat states, the aggregate tribute of which 
amounts to Rs. 9,880 annually. The principal villages are-r 



Population. 


Population. 

Dhdmd 

2,401 

Khindd 

1,729 

Kdmpdili 

2,731 

Sdmasingd .. 


Laird 

2,037 

Kj^tai'bagd . . 


Arhdpdra 


Bagrd 



Tdlpatia 

1,746 

Lopan^d 

1,305 


The population of all these ticlongs almost entirely to the agricultural 
classes. 

f 

SAMBALPU'R — The chief t6\fa in the district of the same name. It is 
situated in ncyth latitude 21^31', and east longitude 81° T. The district court- 
house, the sub-divisional or tahsiUoffice, and the houses of the civil officers aro 
pleasantly situated on the north bank of the Mafianadi, to the south and a 
little to the •east of the town. The river is here nearly mile broad; during 
th^ monsoon it is often full from baiik to bank, and on one or two occasions 
has bgen known to overflow its banks and partially swamp the town. It falls 
rapidly aftfer the monsoon, and€uring the greater portion of the year there is only 
a ^inall stream, ‘some forty or fifty yards wide, which it is necessary to cross 
in boats. Opposite the town and station the river-bed is a mass of rocks 
with thick jungle; the banks on either side aro well-wooded with 

numerous mango and .other groves, and to the south there is a splendid 
backgre^n^ of lofty hills ; the scenery altogether is very beautiful. The native 
town of Saml}alpdr is also on the river bthik, and, including the suburbs, may 
be abdlft two miles long by a quarter of a milo broad. It is divided ^into two 
portions-— the town proper, and a large suburb called the Bard Bdzdv; the two 
being separated by the area comprised within the old fort walls. In the toTO, 
proper some fifty or sixty brick, terraced-roofed houses, most of them two 
stories high, have lately been erected in the main street ; a1)Ont 1,600 bouses a?e. 
tiled, and but few still remain thatched. Ih tho Bard BSzdr most of i^e houses 
nre still thatched* . 


. Rs. 65,868 
. „ 11,839 
. „ 7,158 

. „ 8,200 
. „ 10,205 
. „ 7,000 

. „ 11,630 
. „ 9,850 

Rs. 1,31,950 
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Town-dues were only introduced in 1864-65, and have been steadily 
increasing from year to year, as \fill be seen from the following figures 


1864- 65 (four months) Es. 940 

1865- 66 (whole year) „ 6,000 

1866- 67 (do.) „ 7,670 

1867- 68 (eleven lionths) „ 10,000 


The town has of late been much improved. In 1864 it scarcely contained 
a single tile(J house, and it was with difficulty that a cart could go through the 
main street. Two large streets have lately been viado, with draitis on either 
side, through the whole length of the town, and wide I’oads have been opened out 
to the river bank. The conservancy and drainage are carefully looked after. 


The fort is to the north-west of the town proper ; nothing remains of it 
but a crumbling stone-wall on the Hver face, and a few mouldering bastions. 
The remains of the moat are still visible, but it has been here and there filled up. 
The only gateway left is that of Samlai, near the temple of the goddess 
Samldij who Wafi apparently the tutelar deity of Sambalpilr. There are several 
other temples also within the precincts, the principal of which are those of Padmes- 
wari Dovl, Bard Jaganndth, and Anant Sajjd — all built between the years 1500 
and 1600 a.i). They are of uniform design, and neither remarkable for beauty of 
architecture nor for solidity of structure. There are also some remains of 
dwellings of former rdjds within the fort, but most of them are in sueh a 
dilapidated and dangerous state that it has become necessary to remove them. 
One only, which has some, little pretension to appearance, is about to be 
repaired, ^and will be available Yor the accommodation of native chiefs when 
they visirSambalpur. •' 

Beyond the fort is the Bs\!’a Bdzdr. * It ^t as formerly a mere market-place, 
but by degrees, as the town became crowded, people went and settled there. 
It is chiefly inhabited by goldsmiths, Avcaye;’s, and Kewats’^ (boatmen and 
fishermen). The towui has few wealthy inli;?:bitants, and it is only of late years 
that there has been any trade worth speaking of. The statistic^ of the traffic 
for the few past years are aa follows : — ’ 


• . 

Imports. 

Exports. 


Value, Rs. 

Value, Rs. 

1864-65 

1,88,295 * 

1,01 ,m. 

1865-66 

2,7(;,2'94 

T,19,17l 

1866-67 

3,00,015 

1,58,171 

1867-68 

3,51,379 

1,36,353 

1868-69 

3,15,418 

1,33,477 


Besides the Government court-hojise and the sub-divisional office, 

„ . mentioned, on the rivor^bank, there 4s a Cpmmis- 
Pubhe and other bmldmge. circuit-house, a good post-offiC a jail 

(lately built on the standard plan), a sarui near the town, and another in course 
of erection on the opposite bank of the river. A dispensary buildin g with female 
wards has kt^ly been built by a liberal native on the standard plan, as also a 
new district schooI-lfuildiDg,, Ther^is, too, a handsome terraced*roofed covered 
market-pface. The people accept most thankfully Ihe benefi.^^ of the dispenswy* 
Indeed their prejudices seem to yield very readily in most tnatters- To give an 
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instance, it may be mentioned that, thongb they at first showed the greatest 
abhorrence of vaccination, during tho past fivie years nearly 30,000 children and 
adults have been vaccinated, viz : — 

743 

2,744 

i 373 

? 1,084 

• 23,416 

Total 20,2(10 

In former years tho town was almost annually visited by cholera, and the 
opideraic sometimes remained for months. Tlie people attribute it to the con- 
stant iulhix of pilgrims returning from Jagaiiiuith: and no doubt tlieir view is 
correct; but the dirt, the narrow streets, and the cro\vdc;d state of tho town must 
also have aggravated the disease considerably. During the past few years they 
have been more fortunate ; but everything shows that this has Jieon solely owing 
to tho precautions that have been taken for keeping out pilgrims, attending to 
conservancy, widening streets, and the like. Small-pox was also voiy prevalent ; 
but now that the children are vaccinated, instead of being inoculated as formerly, 
the violence of the disease may abate. 

^ SA'MPNA'— A river which, rising in tlie hills that shuPiri tho rich basin 
of Betiil, unites its waters with the Machna at the civil station of Betill, and 
thencG forcing its way through the main chip a •of tho Silti5urd hills, joins the 

Tawil at Kotmi below Slullipilr. * - — 

» 

SA'NGARHP — A town in tho Bhandura district, situated about twenty-four 
miles to the south-east of Bhaiiddfa, sind three inites south of the Seoul lake. The 
population, according to the census of 1860, amounted to 4,367 souls. The local 
industries are tho manufacture cotton -clotli^which, tliough slightly inferior 
to that made at Molnirl and A'rvlha^gaon, has a good repute, and is largely 
exported — and silk-spinning. The town is built on a gravelly soil, and is kept 
fairly clean, but is considered unhealthy, probablj^-* owing to tho brackishiiess of 
the water-siipply from most of tlie.wolls. 4'ho watch and ward and conservancy 
are provided for from the town duties ; and there are hoit) a police post and a 
large and flourishing government school. Sangarhl derives its name from the 
old Pathdn fort, now in ruin^, which commands it. 

SAN6flAMPU'R—A. village in the Jabalpdr district, thirty miles north- 
west of Jabalpdi: on the road to Sugar. It is sjyd to have derived its name from 
Sangrdm Sd, the most distinguished of the Gond lino of G^rhd Mandla, who 
died in a.d. 1 530, after having cxtende?d his dominion over fifty-two districts. 

SANGRA'']\IPtJ'R— A small forest of 6,555 acres, on tho highroad between 
Jabalpur a\id‘' Si^ar, itl the former district. It comprises tho block of hills 
around the SingaurgarH fort, and was recently selected for a State* forest as a 
j^articularly^favourable locality for the natural production of teak. 

SANKARPU'R—A town in the Chandd district, situated sixteen miles 
north-north-e^t of Chimdr, and containing five hundred ihouses, some of which 
are well built, a modem fort of edrth and brick in tolerabk condition. 
Under the ,]llardthi rule a cannon-foundry was worked here, and some of the 


1864. 

18(i5. 

1866 

1867 

1868 
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balf-finished guns are still to be seen. The* town has government schools for 
boys and girls. , 

SA'OLr — A town in the Chdndd district, situated seven miles east of Mill, 
and containing eight hundred houses. Thejpopulation is almost wholly Telingd, 
Cotton-cloths, coloured and plain, are manufactured here, and there is some trade 
in cotton, cotton-cloths, grajn, groceries, and gur. There is also a weekly 
.market, with an average attendance of six hundred persons. The town has 
government schools for boys and girls. 

SA'OLI'GARH — A state forest of about 130 square miles in extent, in the 
northern part of the Betdl district. It comprises several blocks of hills 
between '^tlio Moran river on the east and north, an& Rdjubordri on the west. 
The chief forest growth is of feak and saj, the former predominating; 


SA'ONER— -One of the most prosperous towns in the Nagpur district, situ- 
ated twenty-four miles north-west of Nagpur, just off the main road to Chhind- 
ward. It has a population of 4,895 persons, the majority of whom are employed 
in agriculture. The town — built on both sides of the Koldr river, in a plain of 
considerable ferfility — is surrounded by field and garden cultivation. A good 
deal has been done here of lafe years in the way of municipal improvement. A 
good branch road, metalled and planted with trees, connects the town with the 
imperial line from Ndgpdr to Chhindwdrd, leading into the new market-place 
at the eastern eptrance. The market-place is in the form of a circle, witjjin 
which ai:c large masonry platforms for the accommodation of the traders and 
their wares ; irpm^it two broad metalled roads, one leading south-wost and the 
other west, tlSverso the towii*m«tho most populous quarters. These two lines 
are c'orin^cJii^d by a third street of^similar dimensions, running north and south. 
There is hero a travellers^ bungalow, and among the more recent structures are a 
handsome sarai, and good buildtegs for th6 polke and the school, in which ninety- 
six scholars arc now taught English as well as Vernacular. The local industries 
are the iriauuficture of'cotton-cloth, which is largely exported, and of an inferior 
kind of snuff which is made by the Musajpiun population. A large cattle 
market is also held hero weekly. Tho fort, situated near the centre*of the town, 
is now in ruins. It must farperly have been ti place of large extent dnd great 
strength j and the lines of fortifications are different from, and more elaborate 
than, those built in #the time of the Rindhari incursions. According to local 
tradition, which is as usual vague, it was built before the time of* the Gonds by 
some GauH chiefs; but about the Litter tho people can give no particulars. How- 
ever that may be, the town has belonged to the f^asthunik^^ fapiily ^or many 
generations continuously, and the present Gond rajd is now proprietor of 
Stioner. , 


SA'RANGARH — A state which is now attached to the Sambalpdr district, 
« , , • * but was formerly one of the cluster known as the 

General description. eighteen -Garhjdts.'^ It lies between 83^ and 88° 25' 

of east longitude, and between 2 1° 18' and 2 1 ° 36' of nortjllatitude. It is bounded 
on the north by the zaminddrl of Chandrapdr and by a portion the Rdfgath 
feudatory state, east by the khdlsa of Sambalpdr, on the dibuth by the 

zamfnddrf of and on the west by the district of Bildsjdr. The mean 

length, north anosoujh, is about twenty miles, and the .mean breadth, east 
and west, abbut twenty-five, giving fm approximate area of some five himdved 
square miles. The country is generally level, but to the south and east there ri^ 
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abruptly two considerable ranges of hUla. The soil is generally light and friabie, 
with a strong admixture of sand. About four-fifths of the whole area are culti- 
vated, while the rest is jungle and hills. It has no forests of any magnitude, but. 
Sill, su], dhaiira, tendii, &c. are tp bo itiet with in patches hero and there 
The Mahdnadi runs to the north of\the state. The only otlior river of any pre- 
tensions to sizo is tho Liith; but even this is an insignificant stream. The main 
road between Sambalpur and Euipur runs along pon!ion of the southern boundary ; 
there are no othcT roads of consequence, climate is, like that of the rest 
of tho Sambalpur district, considered unhealthy, and during the months of 
September, October, and November fever is prevalent. The irdiabitants them- 
selves are not in appearanto inferior to those of other parts of India. The 
thermometer in the coldest weather does not fall below -1.5° Kah., while at 
the hottest period of tho year it rises to as high ns 110*^ in the shade. Ti^^ers 
bears, and leopards are to be found in the billy and jungle portions. Formerly 
there used to be a great number of wild buflalocs, but of late years they have 
been driven off, the people having taken to attack them with arrows. Wander- 
ing herds are, however, still occasionally met with. 

According to the riiju’s returns the population is put down at 51,619, 
Population about three -fourth's of whom are engnged in 

^ ‘‘ ’ agriculture, llico is tho staple crop produced, 

with here and there at rare intervals a small quantity of wheat, gram, pulses, 
oil-seeds, cotton, and sugarcane. The principal castes among tho population 
ar# Brahmans, Ihljputs, Agharius, Koltas, Koslitus or weavi?rs, Melirfis (also 
weavers), Dhangars (weavers of coarse cloths and village watchmen), Gonds, 
Binjals (Biujwurs), and KoHs. The language cua’rent is tlie^Larydpr dialect of 
Chhattisgarh, and tho Hindi character is ujfed for v/ritiug. Tb^ p^dy ria imn.. 
factures aix) tasar silk-cloth and coarse cottOn-cloths. 

The family of Sarangarh is*of ^ery auckfit’ date, and has preserved its 
... ^ traditions as far back as tho Sarnvat year 148. 

' It is of the aboriginal tribd known as Ildj-Gond. 

According to tradition, in Sam vat* 148, or a.d. 91, Narendra Sit, rajd of Ldnji 
(in BhanddrA) , had two sons, Virbliadra Sd and .Jagdeva Sd. The latter went and 
offered liis services to Narsingh •Deva, rdjd of Habtjipur, who was then at war 
with a neighbouring chief. On liis returning victorious, Narsingh Deva pre- 
sented himVith a Jdiilat, and conl’erred.on him the title of ‘‘ dtwan/* together 
with eighty-four villages in the Sarangarh tract. The family retained the title 
of ^^*dUcdii through some forty-two generations, when Kalydn Sd, tho then 
diwm, oI)taine^ the title of rdjd^^ in the following manner, Eaghojf Bbonsld 
o*f Ndgpdr was proceeding to Cuttack with a small body of retainers via the 
Sambalpdr district. On his arrival at the Singhqrd Ghdt, between Sdrangarh and 
Phuljhar, his advanced guard was opposed by the Phuljhar people, ^lio stopped 
the passage of the ghat and killed several df his men. Rao-hoji sent word of his 
difficulties to the Ratanpdr rdjd, Banoji, who directed Kalydn Sd to drive off the 
assailants and clear Kalydn Sd executed those orders satisfactorily, 

and in reward he had We title of rdjd'^ conferred on him, with, the right 
to carry a standard. The title was afterwards confirmed by Rdjd Chhatra 84 
of Sambalpdr, w^en Sdrangarh had become a dependency of that state, ^he 
rdjds of Sdranjlai'h seem to have had special warlike proclivities, for in t^e 
reigns subsequent to'Kalydn Sd we find them constantly called to the assistaheh 
of the'^amb^pdr rdjds, either to suppress* rebellion within, or to resist foes from 
' Without. Pot ^hese scfrvices they were usually rewarded by grants of parganas, 
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villages, &c., so that by degrees Sdrangarh came to be a state of some importance. 
In Sam vat 1865 also they sent a (jfeutingent to aid the Maydtjius in the wars in 
Orissa. They connt* fifty- three generations from the commencement of their 
‘occupancy, including the reign of the present chief, which has lasted thirty-five 
years. ‘ ^ ^ ' 

The only building of any^ pretension in the state is the temple of Samleswar 
. ^ , . D^vaL but it is of no. great antiquity, havintr been 

erected by one A ditya C5u lJiwan 111 feeptember 1748, 
or about 120 years ago. At a place called Salar, about twelve miles to the 
north of Surangarh, is the tomb of a Mr. Elliott, y.C.S., who died on the 
12th September a.d. 1778, while .on a mission frbm the Goveniment to the 
Court at Nugpdr. The monument ivas erected by thc/^Britisli Government, and 
has lately been repaired by the Sarangarh Rnja at the request of the Deputy 
Commissioner.* It is of simple design, having a square base, with a pyramidal 
superstructure about ten or twelve iect high, the whole being surrounded by 
a wall. Sangram Singh, the present raja, is a steady, competent man. He 
looks after his own affairs, and manages his territory profitably and well. Ho 
has established a^good school at the head-quarters of his state, where some 
seventy or eighty pupils arc receiving instruction. Lately also ho has started a 
few indigenous schools in the interior of his territory. 


SATPURA" — This name is now generally applied to the groat range or 
table-land which, commencing eastwards at Amarkantak, runs nearly up to 
t^je western coasi^, though the appellation seems to have been formerly restriefted 
to that portion of the range which divides the Narbadii and Taptf valleys.t 
The Sdtpurds are Eius describecj J; by Mr. Hlanfcrdof the Geological Survey-: — 

range § is well defined to the westward, and from Eajpipla to 
A'sfrgarh consists of albeit of* mountainous country, forty or 'fifty miles 
-in breadth, and of an avd^ige height^ a# the crest of the chain, but little 
under 2,000 feet above the sea, while many peaks rise above 3,000, and 
some (and even s'ome table-lands, as Turan Mai) are as high as 4,000 feet. 
Nearly the whole of this range, both hilj,s and valleys, consists of trap ; but 
towards the west, along the northern boundary of Klnindesli^? a series of 
craggy peaks aro met w\th, such a» are bat rarely seen in the trap region. 
Elsewhere the summit of the range is more or less a table-land. Just cast 
of A'sirgarh Pnciie is a break, throjigh wliich the railway from Bombay and 
Khdndesh to Jabalp dr passes, the highest part of which* is only 1,240 
feet. It is worthy of notice that this break leads from close Ibo the 
junction of the two alluvial plains in the Tafitf and Pdrnd.to a llat tra^fc 
lying between the two Narbadd plains. East of this break the trap hilli 
continue till south of Ho^hangdbad, where sandstone and metamorphic 
rocks bmerge and form a great portion of the hills of the Pachmarbf and 
Betul country. ^There is a table-lahd of considerable extent round Betdl, 
which e.v tends far to the eastward beyond Chhindward and Seoni, and joins 
tbe high plateau of Amarkantak.* Upon this plateau trap still predomi- 
nates, and a great spur from it extends between the Tapti and the Pdrnd, 
forming the northern boundary of Bordr as far as the confluence of those 


* Major Cumberlege. 

t Thornton’s Gazttteer, article ‘‘ Sa^ura.” 
t Memoirs of the Geological Survey of India, vol. vi. part 3, p. 24. 
^ In Guiardt. 
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rivers. range is also of considerable height, in places nearly 4,000 

feet. Like ntosi other ranges, it has nOi definite name, and is generally' 
looked upon as a portion of the S^itpuru.’’ . » 

It hal been necessary to quote the above description at length, as there 
appear® to bo some doubt, which cailonly bo sot definitely at rest by geologists, 
as to the eastern limits of the Satpiirus. By soino/lescribers the Aiimrkantak 
plateau, and the Maikal range, which, rimuijig *south-west from it, walls in 
Ohkattfsgarh on the north-west, are included in the Vindhyaii hill system. 
For present purposes, however, it will be sufficient to assume tiiat the Narbadfi 
divides the Vindhyas from^ the Satpuras, and that the wholo system of con- 
tinuous or nearly continuous ranges, coinmenciiig from Amarkantak, and 
running south of the rivet, may be included under the generic mime of fcMtpunt. 

It may here bo worth noticing that though the Yindbyan samlstoues, north of 
the Narbada, aro ontirely distinct from the Mahfideo and othf'r groups which 
enter into the composition of the Satpuras, and the two systems are divided 
by a well-marked valley, tlie name “ V^indhya’^ has been sometimes extended 
to include them both. Thus Professor Wilson says,* “ Viudhya is tho 
general name of the chain that stretches across (hmtral Iiidiiv According to 
^niio Vayu (Panina) it is the part south of the Naynada or the Satpuda range.^' 
The ordinary Puranic appellation Ibr these hills, however, seems to have been 
tho Riksha.’’^ 

Accepting Amarkantak as the eastern boundary, the vSutjiuras would havp 
a range from east to west of about six hundred miles, and in their greatest deptt 
would exceed one hundred miles from north to soid li. Tlio sha })0 of the rango 
would be almost triangular. From Am arkaiiiak— '.1/12(8 feef above tho level of 
the sea — an outer ridge runs south-west, fbrp.)out one liundred 
known as the Hdlctckri hills in the Bhandara district, thus forming as it wero 
tho head of the rango, which s1itin[viTig, as it T'Pocueds westward, from a broad 
table-land to two parallel dorsal ridges, bounding on either side tho valley of tho 
Taptl, ends, so far as these provinces arc concerned, at the famous hill-fortress 
ofA'sirgarh. 

The slope of the range is, in,tho Mandla district, mainly towards tho noi’th — 
a succGSsio|L of table-lands leading down to tho*Narbada. In tho Sconi and ' 
Chhindwdrj districts the country^ slopes mainly southwards. So also in tho 
Retul district/ where tho main chain ot tho Satpuras lies lo the extreme north. 
TheACultdi plateau in this district is the watershed of the rivers Taptf, Wardha, 
and Bel* the former of whicii Hows westwards along the southern base of tho 
S^tpur^s, whife the latter How south and south-east into tho plain of Niigpur. 

The diflferent plateaus and valleys may bcHhus brie/ly descril|ed. In tho 
Mandla district there are four principal upland valleys, 6ach sending dowij a 
feeder to the Narbada. To tho west lies the valley of the Banjar ; in the centrq 
are the valley# of the H^lon, tho Phen,tfmd tho Burhner ; to the east the vidleys 
of the KhaVmer, Chirk^r, and Sconi ; and to the north-west the valley of the 
Salji. The eastern valleys are higher than those to tho west. 1 he country between 
the Khar mer and Burhner rivers present a rugged mass of bare and lofty moun- 
tains hurled together by volcanic action ; the general formation beingbasaltio 
intermixed with laterite, with which the higher peaks are capped, mere is a 

*- — — —i — ^ — 

* ♦ flairs^dition of Wilson’i Viibnu Muhina, voh u. p. 128 (1866). 

59 CPG * , * 
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lofty range of hills between the ChirHr j^i|[d|, Kliarmer. On the east of this 
volcanically-formed country*sev0^1 fine '' ** or plateaus and rich valle 3 (s, 

^especially thosert o£ Sontirth and Kharmanci||) occur. These valley s are well 
watered, and sheltered Irom tlie winds; andjbere, even in April, the streams' are 
fringed with verdant grass. The Chauij^dddar plateau/ with an area of about 
sk square miles, is probably one of the most favourable spots for a European 
settler in the whole of these^ wilds. 

' The Banjar valley, running partly into the Seoni district, has two large open 
plains at Baihar and Bhlmldt, both well watered. The H^lon valley is approached 
iroAi the Banjar valley by the Gdr^ghdt range, which. form the eastern margin.of 
the Banjar. At Bichhid it opens into a fine open and fertile plain, some fifteen 
rniks long by five broad. It is even better watered tnan the valley of the Banjar. 
The valley of the Burhner resembles that of the Kharmer, having a general eleva- 
tion of above 2;500 feet above the sea level, and a pleasant climate. Going on 
tot the Seoni district the plateaus of Seoul and Lakhnddon, ranging in height 
from 1,800 to 2,200 feet, are well cultivated and clear of jungle. The valley of 
the Bdnganga * may bo said to commence after the confluence of its waters 
with those of fhe Thdnwar. It is of varying breadth, sometimes widening 
out into bays of considerablp extent, and sometimes contracted by hill-spurs. 
The first basin contains the Bhans4 Bhar forest, which is all unreclaimed. The 
second bay includes Themd and a part of Mali, and is about five miles across, 
and well watered. The third basin includes Narsingha, and is here of consider- 
able extent andi well watered. South of this basin the hills run parallel to, and 
a short distance from, the banks of the river, until it receives the Uskdl and 
Nahrd rivers, from which peynt the fourth basin commences. The ParaswM 
plateau separates the valleys of fhe B^ngangd and the Banjar, and has a general 
widfth'orteween six and ten miles, well watered. The Phen valley is more 
open than the Hdlon, to whiehjt is nearly parallel. The valleys of the Usk41 and 
Nahr^i are narrow, but in one or two places they open into plains. In the 
Chhindwdrd district the principal upland valleys are those of tho Pench and 
Kolbira. In many palaces they present broad open plains, which about Chdnd, 
Chhindwdr^, and Chaurai are highly cultivated and well wintered. The 
general elevation is about 2,200 feet. Less open are the valleys which follow 
the course of the river Kankin, through Deogarh, before its descent into the 
plains. The plateau of Pachmarhi*~fl,481 deet above sea level— S said to be 
twelve square mile^ in extent. The’’ scenery is of surpassing beauty and 
variety. Through the centre of it there flows, for the greater portion ^ tte 
year, a fine clear stream, which appears at one timp to have been dammed up for 
the storage of water. The plateau presents many advantages fOr the establish- 
ment of a sanitarium, and is easily reached from the north from Bankheri — a rail- 
way stafciop thirty-five miles distant. On the south it is separated from the great 
§dtpura chain by the valley of the Dqnw4. Another plateau — that of Motdr 
(Mohtoor), 3,500 feek high — though inferior in some respects, has many of the cha- 
racteristics of the higher Pachmarhi as a sanitarium, and is easily accessible fiom 
the south. In the Betdl district tho Machnd and Sdmpnd river^ traverse a 
broad level basin of rich and well-cultivated land, in which is situated the chief + 
town of Petdl. It is shut in by abrupt lines of stony hills on all sides but th^ west, 
where it is bounded by the deep valley of the Taptf. The Mult^l plateau to the 
south is of qp^iderable extent, and is noted for its opium and sugarcane. Tho 


' name by which the upper portion of the Waingaugi is locally kaown. 
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only Mgli level plateau in this part of tie range is on the hill of Khdmld' in 
the south-west comer of the B^'-distriot. .This' is said to be a little below 
8,700. feet-the general height ofthe GSwalgarh hills, with which it is connectejJ. 
The absence of water on the plateau is the obstacle to its being selected as a 
sanitanunia Some of the highest points in the range are approximately-— . 


Chaurddadar (Mandla) 

• 

» 

Feet. 

Khdmld (Betiil) 


:^Vno 

Mot dr (Mohtoor) (Chliindward) 


3,481 

4,454 


SA TPURA llESEItVE — A stato forest of hboiit 1,000 square miles in 
extent, lying along the southern slopes ofthe hill-range ofthe snmcname in the 
Seoni, Chhindwdrd, and Nagpur districts. Sitj abounds in the eastern portion, 
while in the western teak is the chief growth. The proximity of this tract to 
the large markets of Kamthf and Nagpur has led to the almost complete 
exhaustion of all but young growing timber, but systematic q;ieasure 3 are in 
progress for preserving what remains. Leases aro annually granted for the 
cutting of the unreserved kinds, of timber, and for t'lie collection of jungle fruits, 
roots, . dyes, &c., and also for grazing cattle in certain portions of tho forest. 
Plantation experiments under the superintendence of a European gardener aro 
being conducted at Sukata and Sitdjharf. ^ 

SAUSAR — The southern revenue subdivision or tahsil in the Clihindwdrd 
district, having an area of 1,07G square miles, ;ivilii 439 villages, and a popula- 
tion of 94,915 souls according to tho census of 1860. The laud revi^ii^x5'^4j^.tbe 
year 1869-70 is Rs. 97,884. * 

SAUSAR — The head-quartets pf the tahSff of the same name, in the 
Chhindwdrd district. It is situated thirty-four miles south of Chhindwdrd, on the 
main road to Ndgpiir, and has a population of 4,077 persbhs, mostly belonging 
to the cultivating classes. There fro hero a government school and a small 
fort. The proprietor of the village is Rdjd Sulemdn Shdh—tho representative 
of the Gond line of Deogarh. • ,» 

SA'WARGA'ON — A town ia the Ndgpiir district, situated forty-four 
iryles from Ndgpdr, on the road to Beti1H?id Narkher. The’population, ampunt- 
ingtp' 2,690 souls, is chiefly engaged in agriculture. The country around is 
hilly and*stony. Since town jduties have been levied, efforts have been made to 
iihprovo the water-supply, which was deficient ; and a new school-house and 
market-place have been constructed. 

SEGA'ON— -A, town in tho Chdndd district, situated thirteen miles nprtV 
east of Warord, and containing 600 houles. It formerly was a place of consl^ 
derable trade, and the capital of the pargana, but is now in a decaying state. A 
we^ly market is held here on Fridays. There are here an old stone fort, flow 
in ruins, with a handsome gateway, government schools for boys and girls, and 
'a police outpost. . , > ’ 

SEHA'WA' — A forest in a wild hiUy tract of the same name in the Bdipdr 
district. It has not yet been fully; examined or demarcated. v * 

SBHA'WAr— A tract of dotintry lyiifg to the south of Dhamtarf, ih '^e 
Haipdr district. It covexji an area of allfcat '550 square miles, and contnins 288 

■ - ' -tv 
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villages, 270 of which are uninhabited. The inhabitants are mostly Gonds, who 
live by collecting jungle produce.. Lac, wat^ ^d tliatching-grass abound, and 
there are some fine sdl forests. 

'■ SELERU — A riyer which rises in the Eastern Ghdts, and after a course of 
eighty miles falls into the Sabari at a poirit^ about twenty-five miles above its 
confluence with the Godtivari. For the last twenty miles of its course this 
stream forms the boundary between a portion of the Upper Godavari district and 
the Jaipdr state. . ♦ 

SSiU' — A town in the lluzur tnhsil of the Wardhd district, situated on 
the right bank of the Bor river about eleven miles north-east of Wardhd. The 
old highroad from Nugpilr to Bombay runs through tjio place ; and there is a 
travellers^ bungalow here. Solii was, according to tradition, an old Gond settle- 
ment, but the f;wt is attributed to a chief named Kandeli Sardar. Hazdri 
Bhonsld, former mukhasadar of Helii, had a skirmish hero with the- Pindhdris, 
which is still remeinbered. The present population amounts to 3,184 souls, and 
is principally engaged in weaving and in cultivating. The weekly market — an 
important one — is held every Tuesday, hfativo cotton-cloths of all kinds, 
manufactured by the Selu weavers, are among the most important goods offered 
for sale. A good deal of cott\)n also changes hands here. Tdio town has a sardi, 
a police outpost, and a vernacular town-school. 

SEOISTATH or SEO — A river rising in the Pandbdras chiefship of the 
Chdndd district, t The first part of its course is through a hilly tract of country, 
after leaving which it flows through the territory of the Ndndgdon chief, ^nd 
the richer parts ofiithe Bdipih^district. Then, entering Bildspiiv to the north of 
the to wn of S iingd, it turns to til's east, and forms the boundary between Bilds- 
pi?r itarpur, until it reaches 4he Tarengd estate of the Bildspiir district, 
which it skirts for about *t^prty miles^ thenco again forming the boundary 
between Laun and Bildspiir as far as Soorinardin, a few miles from which it 
joins the Mahdnadi a{ a place named Devighdt. The chief affluents of the Seo 
are the Agar, Ildmp, ilanidrf, *Arpd, Kariui/ and Lildgar. 

SEONI'— ' •*, ’ 
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One of the most interesting districts of the Central Provinces. It 
^ j ... deserves notice as well for the beauty of its 

enera esenp ion. scenery, the fertility of its valleys, the elevation of ^ 

its plateaus, its salubrity and moderate temperature, as on account of its past 
history, which shows that it once supported a far larger population ’^an it dbes 
now. It lies between 21° 35' and 22® 55' of north latitude, and between 79® 20' 
and 80® 10'' of east longitude ; and is bounded on the north by Jabalpdr and*> 
Mandla, on the west by Narsinghpdr and Chhindwdrd, on the south by Ndgpdr 
and Bhanddra, and on the east by Mandla and Bdldghdt. The area is abo^t 
3,608 square miles, aqd the population amounts to 421,650 souls, or 116 to to * 
square mil^. The fiscal subdivisions ate Seonl, Katangi, and Lakhnddon, eaohfpt ^ ^ 
which is managed by an ofiicer of the rank of Tahsilddr, 
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The distnut is a ;^ortioii of that upland tract formed by the S^tpurior Gond- 
range of hills, which extends along the south bank of the Narbada from 
the plains of Broach on the west to the Maikal range in the east. The slope ®f 
the country from ‘the confines of Chhindwiira to a line drawn duo nprth and> 
south through the ghdt range, parallel to tho valley of the llanjar river, is ftom 
north to south. Between that range and tho valley of tho Phen river it is from 
south to north. ^ There is also a general rise irom west to east. Thus tho water- 
shed of the Banjar is higher than tho watershecf of the Bitngangd (Waingangd), 
and the watersheds of the Phen and the Hdloii are higher than tho watershed 
of the Banjar. The beoiii district is geographically divided into four sections — 

— The northern section, including the plateau of Lakhnddon, 
separating the basins bf the blier and the Bdngangd. 

2nd . — The western section, including the plateau of Seoaii, and forming 
the western watershed of tho Bdngangd. This plateau is crossed by the 
highroad at Kurai, whero the ascent of 4d0 feet mounts a spur of tho Sdtpnrd, 
stretching from Bheogarh to Kioldri, and separating the basins of the^Pench 
and tlie Gangd. 

3rd. — Tho eastern watershed and elevated, basin of tho Bdngangd and 
tho valleys of thf) Nahrd and Uskal rivers — aflliients of tho Bdngangd. 
This watershed has a general depression south from the junction of the 
Thdnwar and Gangd, and also a slope to tho west. 

ah . — The last natural division of the Seonf district is tJic narrow strip 
of land at the southern part of tho table-land, through tho western half of 
^ which tho highroad passes. This is called Dbngartdl, add though excel- 
lent grazing ground, well known for the 'breed of its cattle, is* rook^f^tid 
unprofitable for purposes of cultivation. Tho eastern portion belongs to 
the Katangi valley, and though the^oil is ligh’l!,*it is higlily cultivated and 
irrigated, and supports an industnous and dense population. 

The plateaus of Seoni and Lftklinddon hm^o a varying height of from 
1,800 to 2,20p feet. They are well cultivated, clear of juiigio, and their tem- 
perature is always moderate. They arc thus very salubrious. Groat part of the 
Bdqgangd valley has lately been transferred to the’new Bdldghdt district, but 

the upper portion of it is still in Seonf. ^ 

» * 

• The rivers are naturally divided into two well-marked groups — 

Isiy — The aifiueijts of the Narbada. 

2nd. — Tho Bungangd and its affluents. 

The affluents of the Narbadd are tho Timar and tho Slier. The affluents of 
the B^ngang^ are the Hirf and the S^igar on tho right bank, the Thelf, the 
Bijnd, ani the Thdnwar on the left bank? The Pench formi a portion oj the 
boundary b^i^een Seoni and Chliindwdrd, 

* The soil ' of the Seoni, Chhapdra, and Lakhnddon plateaus is tho rich black ^ 

cotton soil, or disintegrated trap. Generally it may be 

that two-thirds of the Seoni district, including all tho loftier plateaus, are (^m^v 
po^d of black soil. But towards tho south, where cliffs of gneiss and ot^t 
primitive formations occui'y the soil is silicious, and contair^p a large proportion 
ofeky. This is the rice; land # ^ The average jainfaU w 

sixty-pne, inches, , r. 
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, The district of Seoni has not been surveyed geologically, but' it indy be 
p , roughly described m consisting of two portions — 

the southern, which includes Katangf and part of 
th^ Hawelf tahsfl, and in which the formation consists of crystalline rock ; 
and the northern and larger portion, which geologically is a part of the wide 
field of overflowing trap tl^at occupies the area between the Pachmarhi hills 
to the west of Seoni and Ohhipdwdra, and the Maikal range to the east of 
Mandla. Towards the western boundary of the district the motamorphic rocks 
(chiefly gneiss and micaceous schist) form the southern face of the ghdts that 
bound the Seoni plateau. Northwards they are lost sight of in the bed of 
laterite, whkih lies over this part of the plateau, add covers the trap to within a 
short distance of the town of Seoni. A few miles eafet of Seoni the crystalline 
rock again comes to the surface, and from this point eastward the valley of 
the Sdgar may bo considered the line of demarcation between the two formations. , 
The district is hilly throughout, but the physical features characteristic of the 
two formations form a marked contrast. In the southern portion of the district 
the hills are more pointed ; the valleys more confined ; the soil in the valleys is 
rich, but coutaii^s a large admixture of sand ; and over both hill and valley forest 
trees of large size abound. Tho beds of the streams are composed of loose sand ; 
and there 'is but little water visible in the dry season. The trap hills, on tho 
other hand, either take the form of ridges with straight outlines and flattened 
tops, or, rising more gradually, expand into wide undulating plateaus. The 
valleys are wid(^ and bare, and contain the rich black soil spread over a deep' 
deposit of calcareous clay ; and the streams that intersect them, cutting through 
this deposit, expense broad masses of bare black basalt, alternating with marshy^ 
stagnant pools of water. Ttc hjlls are commonly clothed with small stunted 
tre^**T>^ In the valleys and plateaus, notwithstanding their rich soil, forest 
trees are very thinly scatteijcd, and are seldom of large size. 

The disposable waste lands in this distnet are very considerable, amounting 
_ . , X 1 I.J extent to 686,031 acres. In 1868-69 the usu- 

ores s an was e a s. waste tracts was leased for Rs. 16,039. ^ 

In addition there are the reserved forests ofl’the Forest department— 

Is^. — The great firewood reserve for ,Kdmthi and N^gpdr. The area is 
about 315 square miles,* or 201,600 acres, 

^ 2nd. — Theveserve in tho south of the district for the protection of satih- 

wood {chloroxylon svnetenia). This, though managed by the ordinary dis- . 
trict staff, is considered to be of some importance, as satinwood i? in ^consi- 
derable demand for various purpcftses in tho Ndgpdr arsenal, • 

Thi^timber resources of the Seoni district must atone time have been very 
great. On the north side, from the borders of Mandla to Narsinghpdr, the 
Hills are more or less covered with teak. But the tree is stunted, and throws 
out lIlTge branches •five or six feet above tho ground. Along the B^ng^gi 
(Waingangd) there are a few patche^j of young teak, and the yast bamboo 
forest of Son^w^ni in the south-east corner of the district contains fine bijesdl^ 
(pterocarpu^ ^^arsupium), and tendd {diospyros melonoxylafi), while to the north' 
there is on some fine sdj ^ * » 

usual rabi and kharif crops are grown in this district. As has 

^ p * alreibdy been mentioned, there are extensive piainsi ; 

. , ro u a. suiikble for the growth of rice, while to 

gdif produces all kinds of aromatit hefbs; coffee, and it is thought tw plants, 
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miglit b© prc^tably cultivated on it. Then sugarcane, opium, wheat, gram {deer 
ariehnuxn), nax, masur (ervu'fn lens), may all*be produced in almost unlimited 
quantities. In addition to the ordinary products of the country may be men- 
tioned as specialties of tho Seoni dktrict, or at least as more readily to be m©t 
with here than elsewhere — * 

— 'The sarai or sdl tree {shorea rol^sta), ' 

2nd , — The kdsa grass. i 

3rd * — The banslochan, 

4ith ,' — The bahera (terminalia hellerica), ' 

The harrd {terminalia chebula), 

, 6th, — The manjit (ruhia munjista) , 

7/A.*— The glili babioli. 

The kdsa grass yields an oil like the cajipat. Banslochan i» a kind of cryi- 
tallisod salt found in the bamboo, and believed to be a febrifuge. It is sold 
at a considerable price. Tho Baigas are very quick at discovering the bamboos 
in which the salt is found. Tho dowers of the baherd are used as a dye. Like 
the sftrai, it is a large forest tree. Tho nut of the harrd is also a valuable dye. 
There are two kinds of inanjit-— bel manjit^* and ^'baherd* manjlt.” The 
former is a creeper, the latter is like the baherd tree. The manjit produces tho 
madder root used for dyeing. Tho best kind is the " bcl manjft.^^ It is not cul- 
tivated, but grows spontaneously under tho shade of largo trees near water. The 
roots are dug up by Gonds between November and May, and sell a^ about five seers 
the rupee. The '^bel manjit^^ will only grow in a moist and corapasatively cold 
climate. Tho bahera manjit” grows near the Narbada, both jn tho Narsingli- 
pdr and Hoshangdbdd districts. Colonel Sleeman,* from whom the above facts aro* 
derived, mentions that some time ago Ks.600 jvero offered for a largtTtreeorfhis 
kind in the Narsinghpilr district. The tree is ^‘said^ to produce neither flowers*' 
nor seed,^^ The guli-bakdoll is a ^ily tclcbratefl '*in oriental song. It grows 
wild about Amarkantak. Besides tho abovo vegetable productions which pocu- 
liarly belong to Seoni and its immodiato neighbourhood, \nay be enumerated 
the satinwood tree, of which a preserve has already been mentioned; the 
'^rohan,^^ a durable heavy wood, of a deep red colour, furnishing a febrifugal 
bark;^h 0 tinsd,” celebrated for its toughness ; tfip^^^gdbdV’ of so resinous a 
nature ^at splinters of it are used for torches; tho hiir singdr,^* yielding a de- 
liciously-scentbd flower, from which a yellgwdyo is prepared*; rfnd the "dddhi,'^ 
priced by turners. There is also the mowai,^* which, though not a timber 
' tree, ia used for drums ; it is a very flexible wood. Tho tendd or ebony tree, ’ 
and the bijU and ,dhdurd are alsb met witht 
* - Iron is found in Juni and Katangi ; specimens of it have been lodged in the 
Ndgpdr museum. • • 

There are no manufactures except the common native cloths, and atKdnhf- 
wdr^tjiere is some pottery, which is perhaps superior to that generally made id 
the Central Provinces. At Khawdsd, in the midst of the forest, leather is beauti- 
fjdly tanned ;*but the art is not extensively practised. ' w ' * 

Thojmterior traffic b^etween the different parts, of tho country is shown m. 
^ tbe annual rej^rts on the trade of the Central 

/vinoes. Tl^e exports from or through Seonf to 
?Jdgpdr and igh^ddra ai^tint in.^bulk to #3,277 maundsf and are valued at 
I^s. 32,17,449." The impcw4 froin or thrbugh liMpdr and Bhanddra amoujit in 
value to Jfc. 11,31,177, and , 
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The principal local markets are Ldlbar^, Wdr^i Seonl, and Piparwdnt, to which 
the grain of the rice-producing districts to the south is brought for export to 
Nd^dr and jKainthi. There is also a large salt market at Kohkd, between Wdrd 
Seoni and Piparwdni. There are only two annual fairs in the Sebnf district. 
In 1868-69 the total value of the property*brought to these fairs was estimated 

at Rst. 1,07,570, and the sah^s amounted to lls. 54,090. 

» 

• The chief artery of communication in the 
Roads and communications. Seonf district is the highroad from Ndgpdr to 
Jabalpur. 


The stages from Seoni to Nagpiir are as follows : — 


f Names of ViWa^es. 

Miles. 

Furlongs. 

' Remarks. 

Mohgdon 

i 

11 

4 

A small village ; encampjng- 
ground to tho south. 

Kurai 

a 

8 

• 

4 

Travellers' bungalow. 

Khawdsd 

1 

8 ’ 

6 

A lai'ge village ; oncamping- 
ground to the north. 


The road tly^n enters the Ndgpdr district, from which Seoni is distant about 
sey ei^ y- eight miles. * ♦ 

The stages from Seoni to Jabalpdrare — 


Names of Villages ^ 

Miles. 

Furlongs. 

• 

Remarks, 

Bandol 


p 

r 

« 

A moderately-sized village ; en-’ 



• 

camping-groun^ to the west. 

Chhapdrd T.... 

10 

« 7 

Travellers' bungalow. 

Ganosganj 

9 

3 

IJncamping-ground tp thO west. 

Eakhnddon 

7 


^ » 

A largo village ; encampipg- 

1 

« 1 

c 


ground to the east. 

Dhdmd 

t 

13 

5 

Travellers' bungalow. 



The road then enters the Jabalpdr district. A district road with American 
platform-bridges runs from Seoni through Katangi to join the Great Eastern 
Koad. There are besides numeroi^ Banjdra tracks— • 

’ . ^ From Bargi to Jabalpdr via Diwdri Bareld, and Sarai of Seoni, 

thence through Bdldgljdt to Chhattisgarh. 

^^2) From Seoni td^^I^oldri by Kdnhfwdrd, and bn to Mali of 

IIC.2. 
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T>'{ S®0“* ‘0 the Khairi ghit of 

Kalgarh m B^laghat. • . ° 

Nagpur from Tbirl^ and tlie Khairi glidfc by Chilclicrl near 
Ldlbara, and tbence to Kataiigl |bnd Doolapdr. 

(5) From Tbirid via tbo Tikdrid gbdt, along tbo Uskdl to Chdchori 

and Ldlbard. , * 

(6) By Dbdpewdrd and Dbupcrd to Katangf, and from thonco to 
Deolapdr. 

(7) To Hattd, Kdmtlid, and Ldnjl. 

Tho present Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab, Sir Donald F. Macleod 
History and antiquities. who was in 1836 Assistant to Commissioner 
ot the JNarbada territories, sent a copy of an 
engraved plate — one of five in tbo possession of one of tbo Seoul jdglrddrs— to 
Mr. James Prinsep, then Secretary to tbo Asiatic Society of Bengal, a transla- 
tioii of which is to be found in vol. v. (p. 726) of tbo Journal of tho Asiatic 
Society of Bengal. The character of the inscription is idcmticM with that of 
the Chhattlsgarh inscriptions published in the A'kiatic ilesoarcbos •(vol. xv. 
p. 607). The inscription itself is an ordinary grant by Bdjd Pravara Sena, 
of a piece of ground in a conquered territory, to liis officiating priest, in 
perpetuity. For a long time no clue was found to this dynasty, but some light 
lias lately been thrown upon it by the researches of Dr. Bhdd Ddjl of Bombay, 
and especially by his reading of an inscription in tho Zodiac cave at Ajanthd. 
This question will be found more fully discussed in' tho I ntroduction. The his- • 
tory of Seoul practically commences from the reign of Bdjd Sangrdm Si!* of 
Garhd-Mandla, who in a.d, 1530 extended his dominion over fifty-two districts, 
three of which t — Ghumsar or Ghansor,*Chaurl, nnil’Dongartdl — form tho main 
part of the present district. These tracts were in the early part of tho eighteenth 
century assigned by Baja Narendra Sd of Mandla to Rdjd Bakht Buland of 
Deogarh, in acknowledgment of assistance given in suppressing a revolt. 

Shortly aVterwards the Deogarh Rdjd, according to local tradition, placod^his 
relative Rdjd Ram Singh in posse*ssion of the Scowl tract. Tho head- quarters 
wore then at, Chliapdrd, and Rdjd dlam Singh liuilt the fort there. On hk 
progress through the district, Bakht Billand visited tho '*Gond Tdlukadar or 
Thdkur of Sulcind in Seoul, and there formed the acquaintance of Tdj Khdn, a 
Mohaihmadan adventurer, witji whose bravery in killkig a bear with his sword, 
single-handed, he was so pleased that ho* conferred upon him the Dongartdl J 
tdluka rent-free. At the instigation of Bakht Buland, and probably by the 
assistance of his father-in-law — resident of Pratdpgarh in the 3handdra 
district — Tdj Khdn attacked and took Sdngarhl in the Bhanddra district in 
the n|bm 0 of the Rdjd of Deogarh. He died at Sdngarhl A.n. 1734, and 
was succeeded by his son Mohammad KMn. In 1743 Ragohj^l, tho Mardthd ^ 
ruler of Berfir, assumed the government of Ndgpdr, and consequently of 
Deogarh and Seoul. Notwithstanding the death of his logiftiraafce sovereign, 
and the' usurpation of the Bhonslds, Mohammad Khdn held Sdngarhl for. three 
years. Raghojl struck, it is said, with MoHammad Khdn's fidelity, offered him 

’ * Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, yol. vi. (I^o. d8, August f837), p. 64L 

t iWrf, p. 636. y " 

X Dongartal is now in the N&gpdtt disb’ict. 

60CP«: ' 
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the Seonf district if he would give up Sdngarhi. He consented, and repaired to 
Chhap^rd, whence he governed Seoul with the title of ‘^diwdn f and at his death 
in 1759 he is said to have loft the country populous and well cultivated. He 
was not, however, uniformly fortunate in his government, for on one occasion 
during his absence at Ndgpdr the Mandla J^aju attacked and captured Chhapdr^. 
The people who were killed in the attack were all buried in one large pit, over 
which a square tomb was crated. This tomb, which is in the fort, still exists. 
The Diw.4n, advancing from Nagpdr with large forces, sp^ccdily drove back the 
Mandla garrison \ and the Than war and the Gangii from its junction with the 
Thdnwar were4hen again declared to bo the boundaries between the Mandla and 
8eunl kingdoms. Majid Khan, the eldest son of Mohammad Kh-^n, succeeded 
his father about A.D. 1761. To him succeeded in a.d, 1774 his son Mohammad 
Amin Khan, who removed the district liead-ipiartors fi‘om Chhapura to Seonl, 
where he built tl*e present family residence. After occupying the diwdni for twenty- 
four years, with much credit to himself, he died in a.d. 1798. Ho had four sons, 
tho oldest of whom, Mohammad Zaman Khan, succeeded his father. Chhapar^i, 
even after the removal of the dkvdni to Seonl, was a considerable place, and at 
the close of tho eighteenth century it is said to have numbered about 40,000 inha- 
bitants, and contained some 9,000 houses. During Zaman Khun\s time it was 
sacked by 'the Pindhdrls, and it is now a more village. Shortly afterwards he 
was ejected by the Mardthas from liis diwdni, cither because ho was incapable, 
or because llaghojl BhonsW wiis much impoverished by the cession to the 
British in a.d. l^SO l of the fort of Gdwal and his Bcriir dominions. The next 
governor of Seonl was Kharak Bhilrtl, a Gost^in, who obtained the government 
from llaghojl by^ an offer of Rs. 3,00,000 a year for it. From this period 
• the diwdtds family fell into 'poverty, until tho British accesjsion, when some 
assi JifFnenti? of money and land lyere inado for tlu'ir support. It may also be 
noted that the first Tahslldur appointed by the British after the cession of tho 
territory was Bhik Mohamrftad Khiln,’who* was a son of Roshan Khan, and 
grandson of Mohammad Khfin. Dlwan Mohammad Zann'lii Khan died without 
male issue in 1821, a*nd now the head of the family is Najaf Khdn, tho nephew 
of the former dhvdn, * 

i There are few architectural remains in Seonl. At Umargarh, Bhainsagarli, 
Pratdpgarh, and KauhdgaKi — all situated on commanding spots along the 
southern margin pf tho Satpurds — there aio ruined forts which,are popularly 
attributed to the Bhndela rdjds. Of ’these tho Bhainsdgarh fort has not been 
(]^uite destroyed. The walls, bastions, and some of the inner rooms and parti- 
tion-walls are still standing. There are also tvj^o old Gond forts, one'in the 
Sondward forest, near A'slita, and one in the Gondl tdluka nCar U gll, called 
Amoddgarh, which is situated on an isolated and well-nigh inaccessible rock in 
the bed ©f tho Hirl river. ’At Ghansor, about twenty miles north-east of 
Seonl, there are remains of some forty temples, which, it is supposed, indicate 
tho former existenct) hero of a largo town. Some of tho plinths are still in situ. 
They are said tq be very old, and to have been built by a class of Hindds from 
tho Deccan called Homdrpantls.^^ * 


Tho population of the district amounts to 421,650 souls, of whom 135,954 
p , belong to the Gond, Baigd, and other aboriginal 

^ * tribes. The Hindd classes most largely repre- 

sented are tho Ponwdrs — excellent agriculturists — of whom there are 30,323, 
and the Ahirs and Gaulls — pastoi^p/l bribes — who have occupied the fine grazing 
ground to be found in most parts of the district. Mohammadans muster 
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pretty strong— tlicre being as many ns 13,9 tl— probably owing to the footinsr 
gamed in the district by the Pathun family, whose head now bears the title of 
diwan. 

The administration of tho district is conducted by the usual civil staft^ 
Administration. consistkigof a Deputy Commissioner, two Assistant 

. or Dxtra-Assistiint Commissioners, a Civil Surgeon, 

and a District Suporinteiident of Police at lujid-ijuarters, and Talisflddrs at 
Seoni, Katangi, and riakhnadon. Tho police force lias a strength of d21 of all 
ranks They have statioii-liouses at Seoni, Katangi, Lakhnudon, Kioluri, and 
Kuraij besides seventeen outposts. 

I 

The total revenues may bo thus exhibited for 1808-69 


Heads of Revenue. 

9 

Rupees. 

Land revenno 

2,21,858 
• 46,407 

. 22,035 
20,008 
13,842 

Excise 

Stamps * 

Forests 

Assessed taxes 

Total Imperial Rs. 

Educational cess a 

3, 21, ISO 

4,437 
4,437 
’ 1,109 

8,878 

Road cess f 

Dak cess .* 

Octroi 

• 

Total Local /Rs. 

• 

, ’ Grand Total Rs. 

18,301 

3,42,511 


SEONI' — The south-western j'evenuo subdivision or tahsil in the district 
of tho same name, having an area of 1,^9 square miles, with *050 villages, and a 
population of 106,545 souls according to tho census of 18GC. Tho land revonuo 
for the year 1869-70 is Rs. 82^840. 

■ SEONI— tho central revenno subdivision or tahsil in the Hoshangdbdd 
district, having an area of 380 square miles, 'mth 170 villages, and a population 
of 55,347 souls according to tho census of 18(?6. Tho land revenue for the 
year 1869-70 is Rs. 63,528-8-0. « ^ 

SEONI'— The head-quarters of thoi district of tho same name, situated on 
tho road from Ndgpdr to Jabalpdr, nearly half way between the two ; in north 
latitude 22° 4', and east longitude 79® 39'. It was founded in a.d.* 1774 by 
Mohammad Amin Khdn, who made Seoni his head-quarters instead of Chha- 
pdrd. It contains largo public gardens, a fine market-place, and a noble tank, 
which has recently been improved and deepened. The principal buildings are 
the court-house, jail, school-house, dispen«ar^ and post-office. A^hands(^e 
church is about to be erected. The population of the town proper is 8, 60S 
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souls. .Including, however, the two outskirts of Mangli Peth and Bhairao Gauj 
(in reality component parts of Seoul) the population is 10,621 souls. The 
town school contains about 175 pupils. 

The climate of Seoul is salubrious, and the temperature moderate. There 
are excellent availably building sites, and the average price of food is slightly less 
than either at Jabalpdr or Nugpdr. 

* SEONr — A town in the Hfshangdbdd district. It existed in the time of 
Akbar ; but there are no old buildings about it. The present town dates from 
the conquest of the country round about by Raghojl Bhonsla of Ndgpilr, circa 
A.D. 1750, since when, until the cession, an A'mil j:esided here; and a fort was 
built, under the protection of which a town grew up. The fort was taken in 
1818 by a detachment of Brijiish troops from Hoshaiigubad. Seoul is situated 
on the highroad to Bombay, and is a most populous and thriving place, only 
checked in its extension by the difficulty of getting building-ground. It is tlio 
chief mercantile town in the Hoshangdbad district, and probably in tho whole 
Narbadd valley. Its merchants are chietly engaged in the cotton trade ; and 
all the cotton exported to Bombay from Bhopal and Narsingh])i}r, as well as 
the Hoshangdbdd district, passes through their hands. Tlioro is also a largo 
export trade in grain, and import of English cotton fjibrics, metals, and spices. 
Tho railway passes through 8eonl, and has a station there. A sanll has also 
been built for tho accommodation of travellers. An Extra-Assistant Commis- 
sioner and a Patrol of the Customs department are stationed here. 

SEONr B^ND — An artificial lake of considerable size, in the Bhanddra 
district, about eight miles north-west of tho Nawdgdoii Tank. It was constructed 
about 325 years ago by Dddll* Patel Kohrf, whoso family retained possession 
of tho village of Seoni for about ‘2p0 years. In the time of Raghoji 1. it was 
given to Bdkd Bdf, whoso descendants hold it now. It is about eight miles in 
circumference, and has an avSnfge depth yf a^oout thirty feet. Tho weir is 630 
feet in length. 

t 

SEORI'NARAIN (Sivart'na'ea'yan)-*-!!^ eastern revenue subdivision 
or talisil of the Bildspdr district, having au*area of 1,022 square nwles, with 550 
villages, and a population of 168,927 souls according to the census of 1866. 
The land revenue of tho tahMl for the year 1869-70 is Rs. 65,992-10-0. 

• , 

SEORPNARATO — The head-quarters of the talisil of the same name, in 
the Bildspdr district, situated thirty-six miles east of Bildspdr, bn the banks* of 
the Mahdnadi. The population amounts to 1,50J) souls. This was in former 
days a favourite residence of tho Rataupdr Court, and tho royal ladies at certain 
seasons repaired here to bathe in the sacred stream. The first settlers are 
supposed to have located themselves hero more than a thousand years ago. 
Tho temple to Ndrdyan, from which the place takes its name, is, from the 
inscription on One of its tablets, supposed to have been built about the Samvat 
year 898 (a,d. 841). It is an object /)f interest on account of its extreme 
antiquity, but possesses no architectural beauty. The sub-coll6ctorate and 
police station-hguso are substantial buildings, facing the river. An annual fair 
is held at Seorinardin in February, and is an important gathering. In the rains 
the Mahanadf at this point is a magnificent stream, and is navigable fwm 
Sambalpur for large boats. Even in the dry season the appearance of the river 
is not uiiimposing, aiM retains a clia^inel with a depth of several fathoms of 
water. ♦ 
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tlio tract bearing the same name in the 
Sugar district, about forty miles north-east of Sugar. It is supposed to liave 
orignally formed part of the great Gond kingdom, whose head-quarters were 
at Mandla. In or about the year A.n. 1650, according to tradition, one Shdh- 
man, a Bundelu chieftain, obtained possession of tho village and surroimdini^ 
tract, defeating and killing ChintitrnAn, its Gond ruler. It is well known that 
at that time tho notorious froe-booters^ of Bundelkhand frciiuontly Ibund safe 
shelter in the dense and impenetrable jungles ^f ?>]iiihgarh. Shiilimnn greatly 
improvedand enlarged the village, and built tho fort which is now partly standing. 
In A»T). 1798 Mardan Singh, ruju of Garhukotu, attacked .and defeated Khtinjti, 
the descendant of; Shuhman, and took possession of the place. lie was after- 
wards killed at Garhakota hf tho Ruju of Nagpur, and was succeeded by his son 
Arjun Singh, who died in«the year a.d. 1842, and was sncceediMl by his nephew 
Bakht Bali. This latter joined the insurgents ’in 1857, taking jiossession 
of Malthon and Garlnlkotil, and the present subdivision of Banda. He was, 
however, defeated by Sir Hugh Rose at Garhdkotu and Madanpur, .and his troops 
dispersed, soon after which he gave himself up, under tho amnest}^ at^lardura, 
and was sent as a state prisoner to Lahore, where ho still remains. His pos- 
sessions have been divided into three portions, which have bpen annexed to 
the districts of S%ar, Damoh, and Lalatpur. Hlifiligarh itself is considered a 
place of some note, as having been till very lately tho hcad-quaAers of an 
independent chief of ancient lineage. It is, however, by no ine.ans a largo place, 
and is sc.arcely worthy of being called a town. It stands at tho foot of a lofty 
range of bills, and is for the most part surrounded with derjse jmiglo. Tho 
only structure of any importance in it is a small fort to tho east of tho village, 
which cobtained the rfljd^s palace. This was a bpildiiig of s*)mo two or more 
stories, and was well and solidly built, but is a total ruin. Excepting tlio 
manufacture of iron, there is no special industry in Shfdigarh. * At tho four 
villages of Bdretd, Amarmaii, Hlnipilr, and Tigoru-i-all situated in the northern 
extremity of this tract — iron-bre is found and smelted. It is chiefly sent to 
Cawnpore. Bi-weekly markets are held here on Tuesdays and Saturdays, which 
are attended by the inhabitants of tho surrounding villages, who barter small 
quantities of^rain, coarse cloth, co^ion, &c. for other products. There are in 

tho village a government boys’ school, a girls’ school, and a dispensary. ^ 

• 

SHA'HPU'R — A village in the Botdl district, situated twenty-four miles 
north of Badndr, on the river Machnd. Jt is said to have •bden founded some 
126 years ago * by Bhawdul Singh Kiladdr. The population, according to the 
census of 1866, amounted to 1,318 souls. There are here a police station- 
house, a branchfdispensary, and a government school; and the Machnd is crossed 
by an excellent bridge. 

SHA'HPU'R — A range t)f hills in the Mandla district, situ.atodnbrth of the 
Narbadd, and overlooking tho Johild rifer. This portion qf tho Pachel ghdta 
would seem to be portion of tho watershed of Eastern and Western India, 
The scenery I here is wild in the extreine ; and tho little villages of Gonds 
and Baigds are few and far between. Tho rivers Gcjar and Ga^jal flow 
down from the highlands in a succession of waterfalls, tho finest of which is 
sixty feet in height ; while behind the falls are caverns of unknown extent, 
which are carefully avoided by the people as being the homes not only of wild 
beasts, but also of evil spirits. Most of the mountain ranges, however, are said 
to^ be under the immediate protection of Mahddeva. • 
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SHA'HPU'R — A town lying six miles south by west from Burhdnpiir^ and 
forty-seven miles from Kliandwd,^iii the Nim^r district. It contains 500 houses, 
with 2,500’ inhabitants, all of whom are cultivators, also a Hindi government 
school, and a police station-house. There is a largo plantation of mango trees 
to the oast and west of the village, which contains some thousands of trees. 
A weekly mtjrket is held here on Thursdays. 

^SHAUPU'R — A considerable village in the Sdgar district, situated about 
eighteen miles from S^igar, on the Damoh and Sugar road. The* cotton produced 
here is in very good repute. The encamping-ground, though stony, is good ; 
and there is a saral in the village ; a government school has also been established 
here. • 

SHA'HPU'R — A largo yillage in theRamgarh taTisllofthe Mandla district, 
situated on the road between Ramgarh and Rewd, about eighteen miles north- 
east of the forn?er place. Tlie estates of Shdhpdr and Hlnlhpura, comprising 
with this 265 villages, wore formerly held in tfilukadarl tenure by a Lodhl family, 
whose representative joined the rebels in 1857, and consciiuently lost his lands 
by confiscation. 

SHAIIPURA' — A village in the Mandla district, about fifty miles east of 
Jabalpilr, and twenty-five lililes north-west of Rfimgarh, on the direct road 
between Shdhpdr and Jabalpdr. There are hero a police station and a school- 
house. 

SIIAKAR- 7 An affluent of the Narbadfi, which it joins about fifteen' miles 
from the north-western angle of the Narsinghpur district, near the village of 
Sdkalpdr. The Shakar rises pi tho Chhindwdra district, and is about fifty miles 
in length. Coal is exposed in the gorge where it quits the Sdtpurd table-land 
and enters tfle Narbadd valley. Its chief affluent is tho Chitd Rewd. About a 
mile below tho junction it is crossed by a railway bridge near the station of 
Gddarwdrd. ' " * . * 

SHER — -An affluent of tjie Narbadd. It rises near Khamarid in tho 
Lakhnddon pargana of the Seoni district, dnd after a general north-westerly 
course of some eighty miles, falls into th(5 Narbadd at Ratikardr»Khurd, near 
the centre of tho Narsinghpdr district. It is ^^panned by a fine stone bridge at 
Sondi Dongri (in Seoni) on* the Ndgpdr and Jabalpdr road, and tho Groat 
Indian Peninsula Raijway crosses it by a lattice girder bridge about eight miles 
east of Narsinghpdr. Coal has been found in the bed of the river near Sihqrd 
(in Narsinghpdr), but it is said to be useless commercially. The principal 
affluents of the Sher are the Mdchd Reyyd and the •Bdrd Rewd. 

SIHORA^ — Tho central revenue subdivision or tahsil in the Jabalpdr 
district, hs^vinganarea of 1,106'square miles, with 820 villages, and a population 
of 176,547 souls according to the census of 1866. The land revenue for the 
year 1869-70 is Bsr. 89, 465. * 

SIHORA' — The head -quarters erf the -liahsil of the same n^me in the* 
Jabalpdr district, containing 988 houses and 4,027 inhabitants. It is on the 
direct route from Jabalpdr to Mirzdpdr, from the former of which it is distant 
twenty-seven miles. The great majority of tho inhabitants are agriculturists^ 
There is a considerable trade in grain and other country produce. Sihord has 
long been a place of considerable importance. In tho time of Rdjd Nizdm Shdh 
(circi\ a.d.,1760) a Gond Sdba resided here. About four miles to the south, 
runs the Hiran river. 1 
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SIHORA.— A town in the Bhandara district, about thirty mijes to the 
north-east of Bhandara. It has a fair tradu in the ordinary cotton-cloth of 
the country, which is manufactured in the town, though of rather inferior 
quality. The population amounts to 2,634 souls, chiefly of the Koshtf, Ponw^r, 
and Dher castes. The watch and 'v\^ard and conservancy are provided from the 
town duties. The town is clean, dry, and healthy ; and all the well-water is sweet 
and wholesome, A largo tank, which always contains water, is situated just 
beyond the southern limits of the town, and iji very convenient for the iuHabi- 
tants. There are hero a large and flourishing government school and a police 
outpost. 

SiLHETI — A small zamfndari or chiefship in the llaipur district, situated 
about sixty miles to the nbrth-wost of Baipdr. l.t consists of twenty villages, 
which formerly formed part of the chiefship of Gandai. The zamiudfir,is a 
Gond. * 

SIMGA'— The northern revenue subdivision or tahsil in thoBfdpiir district, 
having an area of 7()6 square miles, with 471 villages, and a population of 
3 56, 443 souls according to the census of 1866. The land revenue of tho tahsfl 
for the year 1860-70 is Its. 1,47,450-8-0. ^ * 

• 

SIMGA' — A town in the Rdlpiir district, situated on tho Seo river, twenty- 
eight miles to tho north of IMipur on the road to BiMspilr. 1 1 is the head-(| iiarters 
of a tahsfl (sub-collectorate), and contains about 1,000 inhabitants. There aro 
here a town school, a police post, and a post-office. * 

SINDB'WAIII' — A good-sized town ip^Wio Chtindit district, situated 
sixteen miles north of Mdl. Tho population eftnounts to 4,356 soulfi, tho majority 
of whom are Telingas, About three miles north-east of tho town is a very fino 
tank, which irrigates a wide exte^at of » rice and su*garcano fields. Groat quan- 
tities of cotton-cloths, coloured and plain, and some bangles, aro manufactured 
here for export. The trade is principally in c 9 tton, coUon-cloths, grain, and 
giw. The town has government* schools for boys and girls, and a police 
outpost. •• ^ ’ 

• SINDr — A town if the Huzur tashfl of this'Wardhd district, lying about 
twenty miles to tho east of Wardhd on tho Great Indian Peninsula Ikilway, 
which has a stsition here. Sindf was, inlder tho Bhonsld i4ilc, the head-quarters 
of the Bold pargana. It now contains 5,366 inhabitants, principally weavers and 
cultivators. Cloths — the coJirser native kinds — oil, bangles, and shoos aro made 
IfOre. The webkly market is a flourishihg one, and lasts two days— -Thursday 
and Friday. Tho municipal committee and residents are more spirited than 
most similar bodies. At their desire an English department has 60911 added to 
the town school, which has lately beenpioved into anew and commodious build- 
ing. The town is kept clean, and the people take a pride in l^oir public garden. 
A co^iraodious set of dispensary buildings has lately been erected ; and facilities 
have been 'given to the cotton trade by the construction of a storage-yard 
near the station for such cotton as the Railway Company are unablo»to remove 
at once. A fine broad street has also, been opened, which is used as a market- 
place. Sindi will probably rise to bo an important cotton mart when the 
advantages which tho railway offers for export come to be more generally known 
and appreciated. According to the trade statistics the respective values of the 
imports and exjgorts for 1868-69 were Rs. 3,06,o30 and Rs. 3,32,1^ 
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SINGAtJRGARH — A hill-fort in the Jabalpdr district, situated about 
twonty-six miles north-west of Jabalpdr, on a high hill overlooking the narrow 
Sangrampdr valley. Its origin* is attributed to Rdjd Bel, a prince of the 
Chandeld Rdjput tribe, which was very powerful in this part of the country 
about the eleventh and twelfth centuries, but it was greatly enlarged and 
improved on being made the seat of government by Rdjd Dalpat Sd, of Garha 
Mandla, about a.d. 1540. The widow of Dalpat Sd, the famous Rdni Durgd- 
vati) was defeated near here by A'saf Khdn, an officer of the great Akbar ; and 
the fort is said to have stood a siege of nine months in the days of Aurangzeb. 
It must have been of immense size. The remains of the outer circumvallation 
are still most extensive. Of the citadel or iune*’ fort, which is on a high 
central hill, little remains but a solitary tower and „some ruined water-reser- 
voirs. Two smaller towers still stand on neighbouring hills. The place is well 
worthy of a visits and is easily accessible* 

SINGHPU'R — A town in the Narsinghpdr district, six miles south of 
Narsinghpur. The population consists of 3,62() souls, almost all engaged in 
agriculture. The town school, and some houses and temples belonging to the 
Thdkur who own« the village, are the only noticeable buildings. 

SING@Rr — A flourishing agricultural village in the Chhindwdrd district, 
situated on the left bank of the river Bench and on the main road to Narsingh- 
pdr, sixteen miles north of Chhindwilnl 

SBR — A riwar in the Chiindd district, which rises three miles north of 
BhatdLd, and after a southerly course of twenty-five miles falls into the Wardhd 
five miles south-west of Bhdnd^k. 

* 

SlRKUNDA' — A village ei^teen miles north-cast of Sironchd, in the 
Upper Goddvari district. It is ^situated at the foot of a hill of the same name, 
1,200 to 1,300 feet high, which Aas been foiinti to answer fairly as a sanitarium 
for invalids from Sironchd. There are four small huts on the hill for the use of 
visitors. * *• 

SIRONCHA' — The head-quarters station of the Upper Goddl'arf district, 
pleasantly situated on the lefj} bank of the Pranhltd, two miles above its conflu- 
ence with the (loddvari, and f20 miles south-south-east of Chdndd, the nearest 
station of the CentraJ Provinces, Itis^520 ^eet above the sca-lcvdl according 
to the Topographical Survey maps, but only 360 according to the levels of the 
Public Works Department. Iflie space now occupied by the public buildings 
and European officers^ houses was formerly covefbd with den^ Thp 

buildings all stand on a slightly elevated ridge, which slopes away gradually to 
the north, towards the village ^nd lower grounds in the vicinity of the river. 
The soil is sandy, and the drainage good. From the summit of tha ridge there 
is a fine view of the winding course of« the Pranhitli, and of the distant hill on 
its bank. The extreme point of land round which the river flows is a high 
bluff of sandstone, on the top of whidi are the ruins of a small .fort which 
overhang thp river. This is said to have been built about 1 50 years ago under 
the auspices of one Waif Haidar — «. holy man who was buried here, and whoso 
tomb is considered sacred. There are no manufactures, and the trade consists 
chiefly of imports for local consumption, 'fho usual establishments of a district 
head-quarters are located here, including English and Telngu schools. 
r ^ ^ — ; 

■ * Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, vol. vi, pp. 627, 628 (An^t 183/). * 
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T , ^ couutiy in the Eiilpilr district, lying to the 'South of 

Laun, and haying an area of about one hundred and fift/ square miles, with 
eighty-one ^Pa'g^s, ^ which half may be inhabited. The western half is fertile 
and well cultivated, but the eastern portion is hilly and covoi-cd with bamboos 
auu gi*ass. 


agricultural village in thq A'rvl taWl of the Wardhii 
district, about thirty-nine miles north-west of Wardhii. A substantial tomb 
hero 18 pointed out as tlnat of a fakir— Dindiir Ali Shiih by naine-who has a 
considerable local repute for sanctity. A small weekly market is held hero on 
Mondays. 


SIRSUNDI^— A ^small c*liicfship twenty-four miles cast of Wairdgarh, in 
the Chanda district, coiitaiiVing fifteen villages, 

SI'TA'NAGAR — A flourishing village in the Damoli distrk^t, situated on 
the right bank of the Suiiar, near the confluence of that river with the Kliopr.4. 
The population amounts to 2,5l39 souls. There are hero a government school 
and a police post, and a market is held weekly. 

SITA^PU'R — A small village about twenty miles duo soutj^ of Jagdalpilr. 
It is situated at the foot of a range of limestono Jn'll.s, and is celebrated for 
several large caves which are said to extend a very grojit distance. * 

SLEEMANA'BA'D — A village in the Jabalpur district, on the Northern 
Road between Jabalpilr and Mirzapilr, forty mihis distant from the formor place. 
It had its origin in a bdzur, established for the convenience of travellers by the 
late Sir William Slccman ; hence the name. 


SOBHATU'R — A large village in the Hosbai/giibad distinct, about thirty- 
six miles east of Hoshangahad and six milcs^from Sohfigpiir. It is the lic-ad- 
quarters of the native weaving trade in the neighbourhood ; it has the local 
corn exchange; and at the weekly nn^rket, which* is tlie best in the district, 
there is a largo demand for country* cloth from Narsinglipilr and else whore. 
A Gond rdjd and largo landholder lives here. , • 


SOHA'GP U'R — The eastern re-xjnuo subdivision or tahsfl in the Ilosliang- 
ubild district, having an area of 629 square miles, with 41(3 villages, and a 
population of 1 15,057 souls accordnig to the census iff 1860. The land rovciiuo 
for the year 1869-70 is Rs. 96,746-J>-0. , 

• ^ * 

* SOHA'GPU'R — A town in the Hosliangdbdd district, on tho highroad ta 
Bombay, about thirty miles east of Hoshangdbdd. It had a fine stone fort 
(no,w dismantled^, built about highty years ago by Faujddr Khdn, a Mohamma- 
dan jdgirddr, who held the surrounding country for tho rdj'ds of Nagpur. In 
1803 it was attacked by Wazir Mohammad of Bl^ppdl without success. There 
was a mint here for about ten years, and a Sohdgpur rupee was struftk, which 
is now very rare ; it was worth about thirteen annas. Tlie town was a thriving 
one formerly, though it has fallen away now. It has still the largest Moham- 
madan * population in the Hoshangdbdd* district after Hoshangdbdd itself. 
Some silk-weaving and lac-melting are carried 0^^ there aro^ hero 

a tahsili and police station-house, a railway station, and a good sard! for railway 
travellers. The population is 6,008 souls. 

SOrT— A village in the Chdndd district, fourteen miles west-north-west 
of Warord, noted for a rapid of the Wardhd in its vicinity. In the winter 
months the river J|ere is about eighty yards wide, and of great depth. Suddenly 
61 CFG • 
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it pliingiBS through a rift of rock, and narrowing to a ft^w feet, rushes down a 
steep iiiclino in ono seething ing/SS of snow-white water, and^then falls into a 
br-oad, quiet pool beneath. The best time to visit the rapid is about the middle 
of October. 

SOMJ^U'R — A small Koi village at* the junction of the Indrdvati and 
Godiivari in the Upper Goddvari district, and near the head of the second 
barrier. • 

SON — A river in the Bdl%hdt district, which, rising in the Sdletckri hills, 
debouches into the ])lains to the north of Ldnji, and thence keeping south- 
west joins the Bdgh a few miles above the junction of that river with the 
AVaingangd. * 

SONA'KHA'N — An estate in the Bildspiir district, lying sixty miles south- 
east of Bildspii]^ and twenty miles from Seorinarain. It consists of two small 
fertile villages surrounded by hills. At the time of the Sepoy Mutiny (1857) 
Ndrdyan Singh, the zamiiiddr, rebelled against the Government, in punishment 
for which he was seized and executed, and his estate was confiscated. The 
tenantry deserted almost in a body, and the wliole tract speedily became a desert. 
A part of it IPas recently been taken as a waste -land grant by a European 
gentleman, and with the ap^3lication of English capital and energy the property, 
it is hoped, will soon assume a new aspect. 

SONE'GA'ON — A largo village in the Wardhd district, situated on the 
Wardhd valley ^oad between Doolf and Ndclmngdon, some thirteen miles to the 
west of Wardhd. A long-established religious gathering is held here twice a 
year — in the months of Jumj and October — in honour of an old image of the god 
Murlfdhar. The inhabitants* Are almost entirely cultivators., The village fort 
was erected about a hundred yeai»s ago bj’ an ancestor of the present Mdlguzdrs. 

SONORA' — A large Village in tlie^ Huzvir tahsU of the Wardhd district, to 
the south of Ndchangdon and some twbnty-four miles to the west of Wardhd, 
containing 1,078 ii?habitaiJ||6, ])rincipallv cultivators and weavers. It stands 
on the right bank of tho Chaupan — tributary of the river Wardhd. There is 
hero a good village school, and a small wc^jkly market is held evcffy Tuesday, 

SO'NPU'R — Was for^nerly a chiefship subordinate to Pdtud, but was 
constituted a separate State by Rdjd Madhykar Sd of Sambalpdr about the year 
A.D. 1560. Sincl3 then it has been counted among the cluster of eighteen Garhjdt) 
states. It is now attached to tho Sambalpdr district, and is situated between 
83° 20' and 84° 18' of east longitude, and between 20° 40' and 21° 10' erf north 
latitude. It is bounded on tho north by Sambalpdr Proper .and a portiop of 
Rairdkhol, on the south and south-east by Bod, on the east by Rairdkhol, and 
on the west by Pdtnd. , 

The area is about 1,000 square miles, rather more than oi^lialf of which 
is situated on the fight bank of the Mahanadi, and the remainOTf on the left 
bank. The aspect of the country is flat and slightly undulating j and isolated 
hills of no great altitude rise abruptly hero and there. The soil is, as elsewhere 
in this ^art of tho Mahdnadf valley, poor ; it is not alluvial, and contains a con- 
siderable proportion of sand. There are no forests of any great extent, and such 
as exist do not contain yny valuable timber. The principal riverfii are the 
Mahdnadl and tho y,’el. The Suktel also crosses the southern portion of the 
state on ;t s way to the Mahanadi ; ttnd the Jira to the north divides a portion of 
the state from the khdha, Tho Tel is comparatively free from obstruction ; 
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and during the monsoon months there is some boat traflic from PHtnit and 
Kharidr; timber is also Hoated down. Jil tlu; Mahanadi just opposite Sonpilr 
is a dangerous rapid, which rend(>rs tlie navigation difficult, and even 
dangerous. Ihere is a fair road on the riglit bank of the Mahunadi — a conti- 
nuation of the line which branches off^southward from the Rafj)ur and Sambalpur 
road at Soheld; it extends as f:u* as Cuttack; aud from Hod, about thirty miles 
below Sonpdr, there are bungalows every ttni miles*. TIkj climate is similar to 
that of Sambalpdr. According to the census ‘of l86G the population is about 
60,000. The non-agricultural castes are Brahmans, Maliantfs, Rajputs; and the 
agricultural castes are Tassds, Koltas, Agharias, aud Gonds. In most of the 
larger villages will bo fount! sprinkling of the artisan classes, with a few 
weavers of coarse cloths — Telis, Mails, -Ac. As elsewhere in these parts, 
rice is the principal grain produced. The population is for the most part agri- 
cultural : and as the state is tolerably well populated, and coiisetpicutly higlily 
cultivated, in good years a considerable (quantity of rico and oil* seeds is available 
for export. The export trade is usually caiTied on via the Mahdnadi. The 
pulses, cotton, and sugarcane are also largely cultivated. 

The family is Chauhdii Rajput, being an offshoot from the reigning family 
of Sambalpdr. They trace back tlieir liueage to Madan Gopal, who obtained the 
state about 600 years ago. fie was the son of Madhnkar Sd, foir/th rdjd of 
Sambalpdr. The succession has since continuetl regularly. Nilddri Singh Deva 
Bahddur is the present rdjd. He obtained tlie title of bahddur for services to 
the British Government in the field. lie is a well-educated young man, of some 
thirty years of ago ; he can road, and write Uriya and Urdu, and also English. 
His estate is, however, very backward in the matter of education, and though 
there is nominally a school at Sonpdr, it has npnegular attendance of pupils, 

SONPU'R — A chiefship in the Chhindwdrd district, lying to the south- 
west of Haral. It comprises forty-nine villages^. The present chief is a Gond 
by caste. He pays a quit-rent of len* rupees annually to the Government. 

SONPU'R — A village in the Jabalpdr dis^t, picturesquely situated on 
the high banks of the Paret— an affldent of the Hiran— about nine miles east-by- 
north of JabUlpdr. Hero was statidned in the days of the Mardthd rule a body 
of cavalry ; but the place is now only rcmarkablq as giving its name to. the 
pargana. The country around is wild and jungly, ’ 

SONSABI' — A chiefship in the Chanda district, sitigatjod fourteen miles 
noHh-north-oadt of Wairdgarh, and containing twenty-one villages. The chief 
is a Halb4. ^ 

• SRI'NAGAR— A.town in the Narsihghpdr district, situated on the Umar, 
twenty-two miles south-east of Narsinghpdr. It was a flourishing place even 
in the days pf Gond rule, and under the MardWids attained some importance, 
being the i ^Siiid ence of the local authorities, and maintaining a considerable 
garrison, IfflRiad then, it is said, 2,006 houses, and the remains of buildings 
all aropnd quite bear out this estimate. /There are now not much more than a 
fourth of that number, and the population is little over 1,500. 

SU'ARMA'R— A wild forest tract in the Rdipdr district, situated to the 
north of the Narrd chiefship on the west bank of the Jonk river) and south-east 
‘of Rdipdr. It consists of eighty-four poor villages. Iho chief is a Gond; and 
the grant is about 150 years old. » 

J IUNA'R or SONA'R—A river whfch takes its rise at a ]^e cMed 
, belonging to the Pitihr^ r6jd, close by the south-west boundary of the 
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Sugar district, and flowing thenco in a north-easterly direction past the towns 
of Gaurjhdmar, Rehli, and Garhukptd, passes through the Dainoh district, on the 
north-east frontier of which it joins the Bairmli. 

SUNK AM — An estate in Bastar, consisting ofnincty villages, with an area 
of about four hundred square miles. It licsr between the river Sabarl and a rangt! 
of hills. The chief village is gunkam, on tlio loft bank of the Sabari. The forests 
contain teak of fair size, and in considerable quantities. The population 
consists of Kois, Telingas, and Halbus. 

SUNWAIIA' — A large village in the Seoul district, thirty miles to the 
north-east of Seonl. The population amounts to 1,218 sopls. There is a 
village school here, and a market is held weekly. 

SUR — A river which rises in the lower ghats to the north of the Ndgpdr 
district, and flo\ys in a north-easterly direction through a very fertile country. 
Its water is believed to bo especially good for irrigating sugarcane, by fields of 
which its banks may be said almost to be fringed. 

SURJ'AGARH — A high and remarkable-looking hill in the north of the 
Ahlrl chiefship^of the Chaiidd district. About the end of the seventeenth 
century two chieftains — Sddhu Varya and Mu la Varya— rebelled against the king 
Rdm Shdhj and fortified this hill, from which they made raids into the surround- 
ing country. Rdm Shdh thereupon granted the tract, now known as the 
Ahlrl chiefship, to a relative of his named Kok Su, who after some years of 
desultory warfarp stormed Surjdgarh and put the insurgent leaders to the sword. 

SURKHl' — A considerable village in the Sdgar district, on the Narsingh- 
pdr and Sflgar rojrl, about twelve miles to the south-east of Sugar. There is 
tertian encamping-groiind for troops ; and supplies and water^are plentiful. 

f 

SWETGANGA — A small village in the Bilaspiir district, situated forty- 
five miles south-west of Bilfispur, on thg road to Mandla. It is considered 
a sacred spot by the Hindus, and a natural spring, from which there is a constant 
supply of pure water; is believed to be an emanation from tho Ganges. A 
masonry reservoir protects the spring, and^a temple has been built near the 
spot, * 

* » ** 

. T . 

* <» r- 

TA'KALGHA'T — A village in the Ndgpilr district, prettily woode^, and. 
situated on rising ground near the Krishna —a tributary of the Wan^ — twenty 
miles south of Ndgpur and three miles west of Borl. The populaUon amounts to 
1,851 souls, belonging almost entirely to the agricultural classes. The pre- 
sent village dates from abouV the year 1700; but from mounds around tho 
village, and from the rough circles of , stones on the hills about a mile distant, 
have been dug fragments of pottery, flint arrow-heads, and iron-ware, evidently 
of great antiquity. 

TAKHTPU'R — Situated about twenty miles west of Bildspdr, on the 
Mandla road. It is said to have boon founded about 180 years ago by 
Takht Singh of Ratanpdr, and the remains of a brick palace and a temple of 
Mahddeva, attributed to him, may still be seen. Takhtpdr is now a flourishing 
town, with a population of 5,000 souls, including traders, artisans, and weavers, 
a well-attsnded weekly market, and a good school. There is a polioe post 
here. 
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. TALE G A ON — A large village in the Wardha tlistrict, situated on the Ndg- 
pur and Amrdoti road, midway between A"rvi*and A^sliti, and about forty-three 
miles north-west of Wardhii. It derives its name from its situation below the 
hills. This village was established about 125 years ago by Sankar Patel, who 
built the fort, the walls of which art^ still standing. It contains an old native 
sardf, built for the convenience of travellers when the Ndgpiir and Amrdotl 
highroad was of more importance than it is now., The population amounts to 
1,339 souls, chiefly cultivators. A village schtol has been opened hero. 

TALE'GA'ON — A village in the Huzdr tahsil of the Wardhd district, about 
eleven miles to the south of Wardha. A market is held here every Monday, 
at which oil, salt, and counti^ cloth are the principal articles brought for sale. 
The population amounts to 1,166 souls, chiefly cultivators of the Kunbi and Tell 
castes. There is a villago school here. 

TALODHr — A village situated twelve miles north of ^^indewdhi, in tho 
Garhborf pargana of the Cliundd district. It contains 805 houses, and though 
now rather in a decaying state, still retains a certain amount of trade in cotton, 
cotton-fabrics, grain, and unrefined sugar. The population is chiefly Mardthd, 
with a sprinkling of Telinga traders. There are hero government schools for 
boys and girls, a district post-office, and a police station-house. ^ 

TALODHI' — A village in tho Ghdtkdl pargana of tho Chdndd district, 
situated nine miles east-north-east of Dabha. It contains 309 houses, with a 
population chiefly consisting of Telingas. Tliere aro the remains of an old fort 
here ; and the town shows signs of having once boon a place oi' importance. 

TA'LPE'R or TA'L — A river which rises in the Held Dila hills in tho 
Bastar dependency, and after a course of sevt^nty miles fall^ into tho Goddvarf 
in tho Charld tdluka. Tho bod is generally pocky. ' » ' 

TAPTI'— A river which rising a few miles from,Multdi in Betdl, traverses tho 
southern part of that district, ad opch and pdrtially cultivated tract. It then 
plunges into the gorge of the Sdtpurdhills formed on the one sido by tho Chikaldd 
hills of Berdr, and on the other by tlip wild Kdlibhit hills in Hoshangdbdd. In this 
valley are the Gdngrd and Melghdt^tracts of Berdr and Dhdr Mdnjrod of Nimdr. 
It enters the latter at a point about one hundred and twenty miles from its 
source, and for about thirty miles more is still cjmfined on either sido by the 
Sdtpui^s in a comparatively narrow valkjy. A few miles above Burhdnpdr, 
however, the valley begins to open ouA, and opposite that *city has bocomo a 
fiAe rich basin* about twenty miles in width. Further on the river passes from 
Nimdr injbo tho open plains of Khdiidesh and Gujardt, reaching the sea a little south 
of Surat, after ♦a course of about four -hundred and sixty miles. Within the 
Nimdr district, and above, it is not navigable for craft of any size, its bod being 
very rocky, and from the rapid fall of level carrying off the drainage of a large 
tract of hilly country in sudden and tremendous floods, after which it soon 
subsides inti) a mere chain of pools, fn the upper valley jire several basins of 
exceedingly rich soil, but they are generally covered by a dense growth of 
tree-jungle; bamboos, and grass, in which swarm tigers, bears, bison, sdmbar, 
and spotted-deer. The climate is now deadly, though there is abundant evi- 
dence that these culturable basins were, during the Mohammadan period, seats 
of a th riving cultivation; Mdnjrod alone being recorded as containing eighty- 
two inhabited villages, yielding a revenue of Rs. 22,000. It now pays Rs. 2o0 
only I It is inhabited by aboriginal Kupkds, who have*loamt the use of the 
plough, and raise fine crops of wheat in a few places from the rich blAck soil 
of the vafley. 
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TATtOBA' or T A'D A' LA ' — A lake in the Chfindil district^ situated fourteen 
miles east of Segdon, in a basin gf the Chimdr hills, at a considerable height 
above tlie plain. It is far from any village, and though artificially embanked 
at one point, has all the appearance of a natural lake. Its depth is very great, 
and the water is believed to be of peculiar exccllenco. In the early ages — so 
runs the legend — a marriage procession of GauHs was passing through these hills 
from the west. Hot and thii'gty, they sought for water and found none, when a 
strangfe-looking old man suggested that the bride and bridegroom should join 
in digging for a spring. Laughingly they consented, and with the removal of a 
few spadesful of earth a clear fountain leapt to the surface. While all were 
delightedly drinking, the freed waters rose and spread into a wkhi lake, over- 
whelming bride and bridegroom and procession ; but fiiiry hands soon con- 
structed a temple in the depths, where the spirits of the drowned are supposed to 
dwell. Afterwar^ds on the lake-side a palm tree grew up, which only appeared 
during the day, sinking into the earth at 'twilight. One morning a rash pilgrim 
seated himself upon the tree-top, and was borne into the skies, wliere the 
flames of the sun consumed him. The palm then shrivelled into dust, and in 
its place appeared an image of the spirit of the lake, which is worshipped under 
the name of Taro'ofi. Formerly, at the call of pilgrims, all necessary vessels rose 
from the lake, and after being used, were washed and returned to the waters. 
But at last one evil-minded man took those he had received to his homo ; they 
quickly vanished, and from that day the mystic provision wholly ceased. In 
quiet nights the country-folk still hear faint sounds of drum and trumpet passing 
round the lake ; dnd old men say that in one dry year when the waters sank low, 
golden pinnacles of a fairy temple were seen glittering in the depths. 

^ ** On Lough Neagh’s fijluks as the flahennan strays, 

On a cold calm eve’s, declining, 

He sees the round towers of other days. 

In the waves hcncatli him shining.#’ — (Moore’s Irish Melodies), 

« 

The lake is much visited, especially in the months of December and 
January; and the rites of the gt)d are performed by a Gond. Wives seek its 
waters for their supposed virtue in causing frrtility, and sick persoi^s for health. 
Fish, in the lake grow to a large size, the skeleton of one which was stranded 
some years ago measuring eight feet in length*, 

TATOLI' HILl^— See Gunjewdlii.^^ * * 

TAWA' — A river which debouches from the Satpurd hills through a rather 
picturesque gorge, about sixteen miles south-east i>f the town of Hoshang^dbdd. 
It drains a large area within the hills to the south ; its tributaries dmong the hills 
reach many miles to the east and west ; and its floods in the rainy season are 
sudden and violent. Its bed exposes many fine sections showing the geological 
structure of the hills through which it^has forced its way. Trending rather 
' westerly from the hills across the valley, it spreads out into a wide sandy 
channel, troublesome to pass in the dny season, and difficult during the .rains, 
and it joins the Narbadd at a point some four miles above Hoshangabdd. In 
the angle 'of the junction stands an old templo, and the place has a certain odour 
of sanctity, to which an annual religious gathering and fair of some local repute 
owe their origin. ^ a. 

TEJGARH — A \illage in the Damoh district, about twonty-four liiles south 
of Damoh, 4n a wild, scantily-cultivated country. It was founded by Rdjd Teji 
Singh, a Lodhi chief, whoso descendants now hold the Hatrl tdluka, and ^as 
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pace a place of some importance. The fort aiul walk have, however, heen de- 
sfroyed, and the popula .on does not now exceed 1 ,300 souls. The inhabitants 
are chiefly Ahlrs; and the place la well known for its breed of cattle. 

TEm'-A picturestpio little village in the Clu'mdi district, three miles 
north 01 (Tunjewahi, having* in the winity a very hue irrigation-reservoir. 

TEL—A river which rises hir down to the south in the hills about fourteen 
miles south-west of Jun%arh in thoKalahainV state, and Hows north-east till 
it joins the MahanadI near Sonpdr, after a course of about two hundred miles. 
I^r several months in the year it is quite navigable by country boats. Its bed 
is generally sand}^, and though its waters decrease very iniich during the hot 
season, they do not entirely dry up. Its principal tributary is tho ‘^ Ilathi/’ 
which rises about sixty miles south-west of Juniigarli, and flowing north-east 
joins tho Tel at Bundgilon, about seven miles north of Juniigarli. 


TENDU'KHERA"— Asinall town in the Narsinghpiir district, lying twenty- 
two miles north-west of Narsiiighpilr. It has a population of 2,822 persons, and 
is only noticeable on account of its proximity to the iron mines, and of tho 
forges which have consequently been establisliod in it. 

TEPAXtARH— A hill range in the Muramgiion zamfndarf of tlio Chsindii 
district. It forms the highest portion of a wild mountain region t^o thousand 
foot above the sea, on tho summit of which, encircled by chain upon chain of 
hills, all covered with the densest forest, stands, far from human habitation, the 
old fortress of Tepagarh. Its massive ramparts of huge , undressed stone, 
flanked by bastions, and entered tlirongh a winding gateway, are over two miles 
in circuit, and within is a tank of considerable s^zo, with a ijtono emliaiikmcnt, 
«and steps along its water-face# This reservoy^ never fliils, and is supposed to bo 
of flibulous deptli, forming the source of the Tcpdgarhl, which Rows from its 
western bank, and is in tlie rains a roaring moiyitain- torrent. South of tho 
tank on lofty ground, commanding *the fortress and an i mm on so expanso of 
country beyond, rises an inner fort or citadel, witli linos of defence similar to 
those of the outer work, and having within it tlie remains of what was doubt- 
less the dwelling of tho chiefs of T. 9 pagarli. According to tradition tho greatest 
of theso was a Gond prince, named Param Raja, who had a bodyguard of two 
thousand fighting men, five elepliants, and twenty •five horses, and held the whole 
Wairagarli 90 untry under his sway. The h'gend goes that he was invaded by a 
considerable force from Chhattfsgarli, vfhich he repulsed nffer a long fight. A 
laggard from” his ranks, however, picked up ono of his slippers, dropped . while 
ho was in pursuit, and took, it to his Rani, who, accepting it as a sign of her 
husband^s def(?at, committed suicide, by* driving lier cliariot down a steep slope 
into the Tepdgarh lake. The Riljii returning after his victory found what had 
happened, and followed his wife^s example. * Since then Tepagarh has been 
desolate. ^ 

TESUA'—A stream in tho Bihlspdr district, which, fising in the Pandaritf 
chiefthip, flows through tho heart of ffhe Mungell pargana, and after a circui- 
tons course of some sixty miles, falls into tho Maniarf near Sargaon, sixteen 
miles south of Bildspdr. 

TfiWAR— A considerable village in the Jabalpdr district, near the site of 
the more iincient town of the same name, about six miles from Jabalpur on the 
Narsinghpilr road. Not far off aro thg well-known ri!ins of Karanbel. For 
the last century the stone of Karaubcl has been used feft- the coilstruction of 
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gh^tS; temples, and houses, and recently the railway contractors have used it in 
making bridges and permanent- way* Still the supply is said not to fail. Tlii 
Puranic name of Tewar is stated lo be Tripura, and it was one of the principal 
places of the Haihaya kingdom of Chedi.* 

THA'KURTOLA' — A chiefship lying, to the north-west of the Rdipiir 
district on the borders of Bhandjini. It originally had only twenty-four vil- 
lages, but now contains seven\y-seven ; some villages above the ghdts having 
been transferred from S(iletekri at the time when the entire charge of the ghdts 
was made over to Thakurtold. The chiefship now extends up to the Banjar 
— a tributary of the Narbada. Below the gh^its the country is hill}’, but 
above them it is flat and well watered. It has # some fine forests of bfjesal, 
hardu, a(n, and dhiiur^, and a considerable area of well-cultivated land, bearing 
crops of cotton, kodo, and riee. The population below the ghdts are chiefly 
Tells and Kaldls, ,while above they are almost all Gonds, to which caste the chief 
also belongs. 

THA'NE'GA'ON — A village in the Arvf tahsil of the Wardhd districts 
4ibout thirtythree miles north of Wardhil. There is here a police outpost i 
and the population numbers 995 souls, chiefly belonging to the agricultural 
classes. 

t 

THA'NWAR — A river which rises in the Mandia district. It has a south- 
westerly course, and finally empties itself into the ( Waingangd) Bangangd, in the 
Seonf district. The junction of the two rivers is very picturesque. Its affluents 
are the Alon and /die Pachmonl. 

THIMURNr—A small town about seven miles east of Harda, in the 
Iloshangdbad distinct. It belongs to a Mar^ithu nobleman of the Bhuskutii 
family. He does not ordinarily reside here, but has an agent in charge of the 
fort and estate. Vegetables and be*tel are grown in the neighbourhood for the 
JIardc4 market. The population amounts Ao 4,400 souls according to the census 
of 1806. 

TIG OR A' — A snnJl patch of forest, about two square miles in extent, in the 
Sagar district. The general growth of timber is good, and most of the superior 
kinds of wood are to be found. Tendu or ebony [diosfyvos melanohjlon) espe- 
cially* abounds. • 

TI'LAKSENDU'R — A village in the Hoshangiibdd district at ,tho foot of 
tho H^itpurfis, aboiil tw('nty-fivc miles south-west of lloshang^b^d. Probab^ 
the only thing in the Narbada valley which can boast of any real antiquity is the 
rock-cut temple at this place. It is a simple cave, pot of very elegant oonslruc- 
tion compared with the plans given in * ^ Pergusson\s Rock-cut Temples, and 
probably of later date. It now is sacred to Mahadeva, and a cave or fissure 
close by is ^aid to communicate svith the Jambudwlp cave near Pachmarhi. 

TIRKHERr MALPURr — An estate in thcBhandura district, comprising 
seven villages, with afti area of fifteen square miles, of which about one-fourth 
is under cultivation. Of its component «portions, Tirkheri is situated, to tha east 
of the Kfmitlnl pargana near the eastern boundary of the district, and Malpurf 
to the west of the Kdintliu pargana, at tho point where the Sdngarhf and Tirord 
parganas meet it. Tliere is a good deal of forest on this estate, but little good 
tiuibor. The population, ainounting to 1,950 souls, consists chiefly of Ponwdrs ^ 
and Kunbis. The only largo village is Tirkheri. 

* Journal of tlic American Oriental Society, vol. vi. p 516. 
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i' ONr— A town in the Ch4nd^ district, situated twenty-eight miles 

sdtLth-sbuth-east of Chdndd, on the left bank of the Wardh^, and containing fivB 
hundred houses. * The population is chiefly Mardthd, There aro here gov'bm- 
ment schools for boys and girls, and a police outpost. 

TUMS AR A town in the Bh^nddra district, situated about twenty miles 
north-e^t of Bhand^ra, on a small afliuent of the Waingangii. The flxed 
population amounts to 7,604 souls, but for eight pionths in the year, or during 
the grain tn/ifle season, the number of residen^s rises to 10,000 or 12,000 souls. 
The chief trade of Tumsar is in grain, for it is a depdt for all sorts of cereals 
from the Chhattisgarh country. The grain is sold wholesale in the market, then 
stored, and afterwards expoi^ed towards the west. Tho trade i^very extensive, 
^d a large number of pe^^sons find employment during tho season in minister- 
ing to the wants of those engaged in it. Besides the trade in grainy, there is a 
small local manufacture of coarse cotton-cloth. Tho town contains a large and 
flourishing government school, a handsome corn exchange, a large commodious 
sardi for travellers, and a police outpost. Around aro numerous tine groves of 
mango trees, which add to the beauty of the landscape. The inhabitants aro 
chiefly Telfs, Dhers, Gonds, and Godrds, with a very small proportion of Brdh- 
mans, Mohammadans, and other castes. The watch and ward* and conservancy 
are provided from tho town duties ; and tho town is‘*kept fairly clean and drained. 
It is built on red gravel soil, and is considered healthy. The well-water inside 
the town is in places brackish and unwholesome, but there aro a number of 
wells of sweet water just outside, which, with sfeveral tanks, prevent any incon- 
venience to the inhabitants. During the grafin-traffic season the watering of 
the numerous herds of cattle is apt to exhaust tho supply of water ; but the con- 
struction of a largo reservoir, on the north-west, r;flthe town, lAidcrtaken through 
the liberality of one of the leading inhabitants, has removed this difficulty. • 

TURMA'PURr — An estate in the Bhanddra, district, situated about five 
miles north of SdkoH, consisting of seVeu villages, with an area of 8,590 acres, 
about one-eighth of which is cultivated. The zaminddr is a Kunbi ; but the 
cultivators are chiefly Gonds and Guards. Tho forests on ’this estate contain a 
good deal of, largo timber of tho unijoservod kinds. 

u 

II a 

, t 

• UMAR— An affluent of tho Sher, in tho Narsinghpdr district. 

UMBER — The south-eastern revenue subdivision or tahsil in the Ndgpdr 
district, covering an area of 1,024 squares miles, with 678 villages, and a popula- 
tion of 124,321 souls according to the census of 1866. The land revenue of 
the tahsil for 1 869-70 is Rs. 1,79,438. * 

UMRER — A town in the Ndgpwr district, situated twenty-eight miles 
south-east of Ndgpdr.- Here are the head-quarters of a tahsil or revenue sub- 
division, and a police circle. Tho population amounts to about 12,000 souls 
according to the census of 1866, 

The town is built on light sandy soil, with a well-defined slope towards 
the river A'^mb, which flows about three-quarters of a mile -to the north, so 
that the natural drainage is good. In shape it is triangular, having the a^x 
towards the south-east, and the base on , the western side. ^ 

recently been done to improve its appearance. Three and a half mnes of good 

62 CPG , 
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road have been constructed through it, and a commodious school-house and 
handsome dispensary building have been erected. The central market-place 
has an open space of about seventy yards square, well planted with young trees, 
and metalled throughout. Some improvements have also have been effected in 
excavating largo tanks, one on either side of the town. The smaller one has been 
completed. The second tank is a very fine one, and is now being completed 
in a way that will make it a real benefit, as well as an ornament to the place. 
It lies on the south of a large* old fort, and part of its eastern hm\ flanks tho 
principal road above described. Large excavations are now being made, and 
the earth thrown up is being disposed so as to form a boulevard, which will be 
planted with trees, and have a metalled walk in the centre. The tank receives 
the drainage fr^m a very extensive gathering-ground. Hitherto the water has 
been suffered to go to waste. in tho rainy season by fi. long line of escape ; this 
is being remedied, and it is hoped that a storage of water will be now secured 
sufficiet to supply the wants of the people throughout tho dry season, and still 
to leave a quantity of water to cover tho whole area of the bed. The town 
possesses a nursery of young trees kept for planting out, and an attempt has 
lately been made to start a garden in the interior of the fort. A good number 
of old trees exisfn in and about tho town. Tho mango-groves adjoining it on tho 
east side are remarkably fine and extensive, but most of thp country immedi- 
ately around it is baro and uninteresting. Wells are numerous, and generally 
contain good and pure water, especially those situated near tho two tanks men- 
tioned above ; but in somo of those in the interior of the town at its highest 
parts the water tis brackish. There are a number of bankers and mercantile 
firms here who do a brisk trade. The declared value of tho imports into Umrer 
during the year 1868-69 amounted to Es. 2,05,506, and of the exports to 
Es. fl,68,520^ The town is iio’ted for its cloth manufacture. The best cloth is 
really superior, having a very cobsidorable reputation in this part of India. 
It is sent to Puna, to Ndsik,'to fandharpnr ii^.tho Deccan, and oven to Bombay. 
The Koshtfs, or weavers, are consequently an important class in the town. 
The celebrated Umr.er ''dhotis^' consist of very fine cotton-cloth, with silk 
embroidery all round. Tho embroidered borders are designed in various ways, 
the pattern being according to the fancy of tho weaver. The width of tho 
border ranges from an inch to as much as, a foot and a half. Somo of the 
best specimens recently carried off medals at the late Exhibitions at Lucknow, 
A^gra, Nugpilr, apd Jabalpur. Tho manufActuro is supposed to have been 
first established heft in consequence* of somo peculiar virtue, in the water, of 
somo of the wells in fixing tho different dyes on the silks ; and certaiqjy tho 
dyes, especially tho crimson, obtained hero do seem to have a richer hue than 
those obtained elsewhere. There are how 1,150 looms at work* keeping abolit 
twice that number of men in full employment. The journeymen workmen 
amongst tho weavers earn frohi ten to twenty-fivo rupees a month, according 
to their different degrees of skill. Th^re are ‘ only a few master- weavers, and 
in their hands is th(f bulk of this trade. 

The .average health of the population is good. The state of education is 
like that of all other towns in the district — originally backward, but progressing* 
The government school here is now prosperous. Instruction, until lately, 
has been limited to tho Vernacular (Mardthl), but recently a subscription has 
been rais^ for the fjstablishmeht ^ an English class, and English is now 
taught. The dispensary, which is superintended by a good native docfcoili , is 
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alreair very successful. The average number of patients treated daily is 
now llz. ^ . 

The town is a little less than two hundred years old. The site on which it 
is b'uilt was the centre of a junglo extending southwards nearly to Chimilr, in 
the present district of Chiiudd. A l»rge grant of land in this jungle was made 
towards the close of the seventeenth century by Bakht Buland to one Mnndjl 
Pandit from ^ himur, the ancestor of the present.landholder, who still retains 
the old titlcf of despandyd, conferred on his ancestor by the Gond sovereign. 
Mundji Pandit brought cultivators from the Chdndd district, and soon made an 
impression on the jungles. The town advanced gradually, but did not rise to 
lilcG its prGSGiit size until after tlie year a.d. 1775, wLeu Mudhoii 
BlionsM, who was then managing affairs at Ndgpdr for Lis son, tLo second llag- 
Lojl, made it Lis temporary residence. Ho built the large fort wLicL, thougli 
utterly neglected for many years, is still in excellent preservation wLoro its 
walls have not been destroyed by man. After Miidhojf showed favour to the 
place, the cloth manufacture began to be established, and in a very short time 
the town rose to its present size, 'flie fort is, however, the only architectural 
remnant worth mentioning. It was originally a narrow rectangular figure, three 
hundred yards long and eighty broad, with walls of massive brick-work with 
bastions. The walls are about thirty«fivo feet high, and about twelvQ feet thick 
at the base, lessening to two feet at the summit. Only two sides now remain. 
It has several wells inside, and must, in old days, have been very strong 
relatively to any artillery that could then have been brought to bear against it. 
It contains the remains of a remarkable old temple made 0 / massive pillars 

roughly hewn, and covered over with large slabs of stone without inortar. 

* . , 1 , 

IJMRETIT — A largo village in the Chhirtdwaru district, situated sixteen 
miles west of Chhindvvdrd. It was formerly the capital of the pargaha, and tor a 
short time the head-quarters of the tahsil. The village lies in a secluded spot, 
find has several lino groves of mango trees on tfie western side. There are hero 
a police station and a school. The population amounts to^l,545 souls. 

TJMRI' — A small zamfnddri dr chiefship in the Bhand^ra district, con- 
sisting of ten villages, with an areadf nearly soventocn s(piare miles, of which 
little more than one-eighth is under cultivation. is situated about four miles 
to the west “of the great Nawogdon lake. The grant was made, on a service- 
tenure, to the ancestor of the present chief, who is a llalbd^by caste. 
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The Upper Uoddvari district became British territory on the 6th November 
^ . - I860, the six tdlukas of which it is composed 

Boundaries and contour. His Highness the Nizdm by 


having been beded by 


* This article is almost entirely taken from th^ Report on the Land Revenue ^ettlemeiiit of 
the district, by Captain Glasfurd. 
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the treaty of that year. It lies between 17° 25' and 19° 5' of north latitude, and 
79° 55' and 81° 45' of east longitude. It is situated obliquely between these 
parallels frpin north-west to south-east, and lies along the left or eastern bank 
of the Pranhlt^ and Goddvari rivers, its northern extremity extending for only 
thirty miles along the bank of the former beyond its confluence with the latter. 
Its length — 215 miles-— is quite out of proportion to its width, which nowhere 
exceeds twenty-five miles, aifd is in some parts as little as five miles. The lower 
portion of the district is less thaw one hundred feet, while the northern portion of 
it is over five hundred feet, above sea level. The superficial area is 1,926 square 
miles, and the population amounts to 54,680 souls. The boundaries are, to 
the north the Ahiri chiefship of the Chandd district ; to the south the Godavari ; 
to the east the Bastar dependency, the Jaiptir state, and the Godavari district 
of the M|idras presidency ; and to the west thp Gofliivari and Pranhft^ rivers. 
The general contour is long and straggling, and this latter defect is increased by 
a portion of the*Bastar dependency abutting at one point on the Goddvari, and 
disconnecting the Sironchd taluka from the rest of the district for a distance of 
about fifteen miles. 


The district consists mainly of portions of two large chiefships, the bulk 
... . of which is situated in the Nizdm'^s territories on 

u ivisions. * the right bank of the Goddvari. Commencing from 

the north-western extremity come the Sironchd, Nugdr, Alb^kd, and Charld 
t^lukas, belonging to what is sometimes called the Yelma chiefship, from the name 
of the family v/hich holds it. Lower down, and extending to the south-western 
extremity -of the district, are the tdlukas of BhadrdchaUam and Rdk^palli, 
belonging to the Hasandbdd Sankargiri, or what is commonly known as the 
Bhadrdchallam chiefship, thd .lai^est portion of which lies also on the opposite 
or right bafik of the Goddvari. ,Tho area, population, and total revenue of 
these subdivisions are as follows ; — 


Subdivision^. 


Sironchd 

Nugdr 

« 

Albdkd 

CharM 

« 

Bhadrdchallam 
Rdkdpalll 



Total area 
in Square 
Miles. 

Population. 

Land 

Revenue. 




Rs. 


465 

13,250 

3,656 


296 

fir, 145 

2,819 

« 

108 

.811 

882 


184 

3,741 

2,497 

-1 

873 I 

22,837 

6,684 

..J 

\ 

8,896 

3,626 


1,926 

54,680 

19,164 


Each of these subdivisions is under the charge of a Ndib or Deputy, subordinate 
to the proprietors, who collects the Revenue, but has no powers either in the 
Civil, Criminal, or Revenue department. The first four subdivisions beloi^ to 
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owiieps, only ond** of whom has his residonco in BHtish territoiy. The 
Bhii (superior pr^riotor) of Bhadrdchallam resides in British territoiy. 

In general terms the whole district may bo called a dense forest, with strips 
l^hysical features. cultivated land along the banks of the 

rivers, varying in width according to the character 
of the soil and the amount of the population in th^ vicinity. Thus where the 
alluvial deposits are plentiful, they extend inla^jd from the rivers for a consider- 
able ^stance, and up the valleys of the smaller streams that flow into it j while 
^ they are mere patches where the soil is poor, and give place to jungle and 
rocks where the banks are nigged and hilly. The richest lands lie along the 
banks of the Goddvari or its affluents, and it is there that the best cultivation is 
found. Further in from *the river the land is generally light and sandy, and 
though there are some tracts of rich black soil here and there, the jlopulation 
in them is generally sparse, an(f consists entirely of the aboriginal tribes. 
Owing to the dense and extensive forests which cover the greater portion of the 
country, it has been found impracticable to survey the waste land in detail. 
The principal rivers which flow either through or along the boundaries of the 
district are, the God^vdrf, Pranhltd, Indrdvatl, Tiilper, Sabarf, lyid Seleru. The 
smaller streams are, the Penjarwiigu and Pandirwagu near Sironchd, the Palem 
in Nugdr, the Puswdgu in Albdkd, and the Gubbalmangf, Tdrwdgti, Kondei% 
and Saker in Bhadraohallam and Bdkdpalli. No use is made of any of these 
rivers or streams for purposes of irrigation, though several of them could be 
well utilised in this manner. No doubt the fact that none of tjie ’former Native 
dynasties had their capitals or chief towns in the immediate neighbourhood of 
the Goddvarf tended to prevent this ; but at the^ same timojit is strange that 
the kings of Telingana, who had their capital Warangal, only ninety miles 
south of the Godavari, and who instituted a mfignificont system of in’igation 
from tanks, did not attempt anything in the way» of irrigation works on the 
nver. 

The following sketch of the geology of the district is. chiefly derived from 
^ ^ . a repbrt W Mr. Wall, who was employed by the 

eo ogical forma ion. Madril^ Government as a Mineral Viewer, and 

made a tour up the valley of the .Goddvarl in 1857 to Kotd, about eight miles 
above Sirouchd, to examine the site where the laio Dr. Walker had reported, 
as far back as 1848, the existence of coal. Commencing with the tdluka of 
Sifonch^, in tjio north-western extremity of the district, the hills, which 
generally run from north-west to south-east, parallel to the course of the 
river, are metamorphic, and eonsist chie;py of vitrified sandstone, which in some 
places has been only rendered partially crystelline by the action of volcanic 
heat, while in other places the same agency has caused them to lose all trace 
of their original character. In the Sironchd t^Suka a level, low tract of about 
ten miles in its widest part intervenes between this metamorphic rpge and the 
Goddvarl, with a small range of sandstone hills, the base o/ which is washed ly 
the P<ranhit|i about twelve or fifteen miles north of Sironchd. In these sand*- 
stone hills, close to the village of Tekrd, is an isolated cliff of sandstone about 
fifty feet in height and fifteen feet in width. It stands alone on the side ^ of 
tfie hill, and is probably the remnant of a former line of cliff, the rest of which 
has been washed away by the action of water. In the tract between this sand- 
stone range and the rivers there is evidence of its having probably once formed 
the bed of a shallow inland sea. Near the river at Sironchd and other places 
beds of ferruginous sandstones, conglomerates, and mottled clays are found either 
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cropping Out on the surfucOj or forming the banks of the rivers. The satidstott^^^' 
and mottled clays are delicately stratified, and must have been deposited in 
still waters; they are of different* colours — grey, pink, and violet, — and from the 
ease with which they can be worked, an*d their variegated colours, are w^ 
adapted for building purposes. Specimens sent to the Ndgpdr Exhibition w^e 
much admired, East of Sironchd, abouf two miles, lies a bed of limestone 
which Mr. Wall pronounced ^argillaceous, and which he traced for about twenty 
miles north-west and forty-fife miles south-east of Sironchd. In this limestbn® 
are found fossil fish and fish scales, the latter in considerable quantities. /Pro- 
ceeding further south-east we arrive at the head of the second Barrier, whire 
the metamorphic hills come close to the Goddvarl, and for a short distance crossi 
it near Enchampalli, the site of the navigation works at the second Barrier. 
Further down, the river recedes from the range, which increases in height, and 
extends a distance of about fifty miles, till (Jose to the Tdlper river it ends in 
the Gddalguttd Hill.. The distinctive features of these metamorphic ranges are 
that they all run from north-west to south-east, and that their south-west sides 
consist of crag and tail, viz. a scarped precipice of a hundred or two hundred 
feet in height, with a steep slope at an angle of about 45° from the foot of the 
scarp to the plain, while their north-east sides slope away at an angle of about 
25®. There is little or no level ground on the summit of these ranges, and 
tfonsequenfly no water, and they are barren, stony, and quite unculturable. 
According to Mr. Wall these metamorphic ranges do not appear to have been 
violently disturbed, except at certain points — Bhadrdchallara, Enchampalli, and 
. Ablrl — whore l;hey form the three obstructions to the navigability of the Goddvarl 
known as the first, second, and third Barriers. On the east bank of the Tdlper 
river there is a loiig, but not tlofty, chain of hills of volcanic formation, running 
nortji into t^e Bastar dependoii'c}^ From this to the south-east extremity of the 
district the formation is, with few 'exceptions, entirely volcanic. The country 
between the hills and the Gcdiivjiri is geij^erally level, and the soil becomes richer 
and more productive as the levels fidl. At the village of Pinpalll, four miles 
below Bhadrdchallan\, there is a. hot spring in the bod of the Goddvarl, which is 
not, however, in any repute for medicinal or» curative properties. 

• » 

.The principal ranges of hills are the Eastern Ghdts, which in the south- 
''eastern extremity of the district form the boun- 
, dary between It and the Madras presidency. At 

one place in the Bdkdpalll tdluka they* attain a height of 4,048,feet above tjie 
level of the sea, and are locally known as the Mdrraedl hills. Ther^ is a 
considerable extent of level * ground on the topf and water is procurable in ^ 
several places in ravines about two hundred feet down the mountain side; bfit 
there is little or no soil on the summit, the whole being a mass ' of rock. 
Moreover, .although the ascent ^s for the greater part easy, these hills are too 
remote to become ever a place of resort. Those going in search of health (0 
pleasbre would bo able to reach the sea-coast with ease in the same time thai . 
would be required to reach the hills with difiiculty, and once the coast is reached, 
Bangalore and the Nilgiris are within a few days' journey by steamer and 
railway. ’ N ext tp the Eastern Ghdts in size are the G^dalguttd hills, so named from 
a bold-scarped mountain forming the end of the range. This chain extends 
from thf Jnqrfivatl to the Tillper— a distance of about seventy miles, — and forms 
a portioh of the boundary of this district and the Bastar dependency. It pro-? 
Bents a bold and striking appearance from the valley of tlie Goddvarf. In the . . 
^|(iny reason its beauty is increased by several fine waterfalls, which pour over / ; 
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its* precipitous sides into dark and thickly- wooded ravines. The highest point 
of the Gddalgutfcu range is 3,285 feet above the level of the sea; but there is 
peat difficulty about water, and it is too liir from both Dumagudem and 
%^nchd to be of much use. The only other hills of any size or importance are 
• the Syonchd hills near Sironchd, the highest of which is 1,822 feet above the 
level of the sea. It is only eighteen miles from Sironcha, and was used as a 
temporary sanitarium at one time with some success. The want of water on tho 
,,, was the greatest drawback to a residence tjieib. 

' There are in the district altogether ninety tanks, large and small, which are 

Tanks and nelU. . of repair, and which give irri- 

^ gation to 2,05 1 acres of land. There are also thirty- 
^ seven tanka out of repair, aUd in the foi’osts there are to bo found tho embankments 
of many old tanks now overgrown with jungle, tho very recollection of which 
has passed away from the memory of tho present generatioil, but which evi- 
dently in former times irrigated a considerable area. There are few wells in 
the district, and these are only to be found in tho larger villages. Budkis,” 
or temporary wells dug in the beds of watercourses, are more common, but 
owing to all the streams in which they are constructed, as well, as the low lands 
in their vicinity being flooded by tho Godjivari, the labour of reconstructing 
them year after year has hitherto proved too great a task for the * cultivators 
of this district, with whom vegetables are not a necessary of life, as they are to 
more civilised people. 


There are no places deserving of being called towns. Dumagudem — tho 
p . . . head-quarters of tho Godavari navigation works — 

* nncipa owns. ^ population t)f about 5,000, but it is a fluctua- 

ting one, being composed of labourers employ od by tho Public Works Depart- 
ment. It will probably much decrease in size on tho completion of tho works 
at the first Barrier. Sironch^i — tfle heild-quarters station of the district — oometf 


next, with a population of about 3,500; bub tho greater portion of this is made 
up of government servants and est^blisliments. ’ In I860,* when Sironchd was 
selected as tjie site of the head-quarters, it consisted of a few huts on tho river 


bank, and tho total population was under five hundred. Bhadrdchallam is tho 
only other pjacc of note in tho district. It has a*population of 2,000, anJ is a 
tolerably well built village. Tho Ildni of Bhadrdchallam resides here ; and tho 
place is famous for an old temple of Rdmchandra, which* is supported by an 
annual endowment of Rs. 13,000 from the Nizam's government. 


The climate on the whfle is not salubrious. As might bo expected in a 
country the greater portion of which is covered 
Climate. forest, and w^th low lands, subject to yearly 

inundations, fever and ague are very prevalent in the months suceJeeding the 
iainy season ; but the type of fever m^st common in the district is not consi- 
dered by the medical authorities as immediately dangerous to life.* It is 
rathei' from* the gradual weakening of the system under its repeated attacks, 
coupled with the danger of its producing other disorders, that it is regarded as 
seripus. Nevertheless, judging from the healthy appearance of the people 
generally, and the'wretched manner in which they house themselves, the climate 
may not be so much to blame as is commonly supposed. With proper 
precautions liability to contract fever becomes much lessened. Above all, no 
exposure should be undergone between the end of the rainy season and January ; 
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this precaution, with a good house, warm clothing, and good food, will go far to 
ward off fever. As a rule no Europeans or government establishments should 
move into camp before the first o*f January ; and the police or military should be 
as little exposed on duty between September and tfanuary as can possibly be 
managed. Dysentery and diarrhoea are common during the early part .of the 
rainy season, and are attributed by the •people living on tho banks of the 
river to the impurity of the water at that time. Cholera during the last 
fifty years has made its appearance six times. Small-pox is one of the 
scourges of the country, and amongst the infant population its eiffects 
are very destructive. A good deal has been done within the past two years 
in the way of vaccination, and one great difficulty has been got over, viz. 
the dislike to it, as to any other innovation, by the mass of the people. 
The temjjerature is never very extreme, as the lowness of the latitude and the 
vicinity of the sea prevent excessive cold in the winter months ; and the vast 
extent of forest,*and in some degree perhaps the neighbourhood of large rivers, 
moderate the great heats of summer. In general terms tho climate may be 
called mild and moist. The dews are heavy, and last till late in the season. 
The nights, even at the hottest time of the year, are cool and pleasant, and the 
sea-breeze is perceptible in the lower part of the district. The seasons are 
divided in tho same manner .as in the rest of Central Indiai The rainy season 
commences in June, having been preceded by thunder showers and storms in 
May. The heavy rains, however, do not set in generally till the early part of 
July, and last till the beginning of October. The climate from June till the end 
of September* ia. very damp, close, and warm ; tho vegetation by August is 
luxuriant, even rank ; and the entire absence of cool breezes renders this season 
to Europeans thei most eneuvatiiig period of the year. The temperature can 
only be compared to that of the*kot houses for tropical plants in a horticultural 
garden. From the beginning of* November till tho middle of February the 
climate is all that could be wi§hed for— the, days are pleasant, the nights not 
'intensely cold, and the atmosphere deaf. Occasionally about November or 
January there is a little rain. In February the sun becomes hot in the middle 
of the day, and tho cool mornings and evenings become less frequent. In March 
the grass in the forests begins to burn, and the heat increases till»what with it 
and, the smoke of the jungle-fires the whole country becomes enveloped in a haze, 
and the view is restricted t6*a horizon of three or four miles. This continues 
till April, when thpnder-storms, accompanied, by violent winds, become frequent. 
Generally speaking high winds are unebmmon, whatever may be, the cause ; |^ut 
the storms in tho end of April and May are sometimes such as to caus^ great 
damage. The total rainfall for each revenue ycir gauged at Siroimhd since 
1862 is as follows;— 


m2.63 

1863- 64. 

1864- 65 

1865- 66 

1866- 67 

1867- 68 

1868- 69 


Inches. Cents. 


50 

46 

47 

14 

55 

42 

31 

36 

43 

42 

48 

24 

31 

25 


The range of the'thermomoter fqr five years, as recorded under the superia- 
tendence of the Civil Surgeon, is as follows ^ ' g 
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Tlio civil admiuistration of tlie district is carried on by a Deputy Com- 
. , . . . misgioner, assisted by a Medical Officer at 

minis ra ion. head-quarters^ who, in0 addition to his other 

duties, is a general assistant# to tho Deputy Commissioner, and has magis- 
terial powers. An Extra- Assistant Comq^issioner is located at Dumagudem, 
120 miles lower down the river, owing to the distance of thilt part of 
the district from head- quart erj, and the presence of large bodies of workmen on 
the navigation works. There al’o no Tahsilddrs or Subordinate Magistrates, 
and but one of the Zamlnddrs has powers as an Honorary Magistrate. There 
is also a District Superintendent of Police at head-quarters. The Police force 
consists of a District Superintendent, an Inspected, three Chief Constables, 13 
Head Constables, 105 Constables, and 8 Mounted Constables. Besides this, 
Sironchd in permanently garrisoned by two companies of Madras Native infantry. 
I'he postal conqnunication with Nagpur through Chanda on the dno hand, 
and with Madras through Dumagudem and Ellor on the other, is in the hdnds 
of the imperial postal department. There arc post-offices at Sironchd and 
Dumagudem, and a branch office at Enchampallf — the site of the navigation 

works at the second Barrier. 

» 

The ancient history of the district, and indeed of the whole of the adjoining 
Ancient history Country, is wrapped in obscurity. No old places 

of note are situated within its limits ; it has never 
been tho theatre of war ; there are no ruined cities or temples or mosques 
testifying to fornier Hindil or Mohammadan wealth and power, and there are 
no inscriptions to guide in the search for records of the past. But scattered 
here and there, in fhe forests .and on the sides of hills, are found tho remains of 
a ra(;e before^ whose antiquity oVcit the ancient Hindil dynasties of tho Peninsula 
of India must probably give way*. These are the monolithic monuments of 
Indo-Scythic sepulture, consisting of cromlechs, kistvaens, and cairns, which 
have been found in four of the six talukas of this district. The study of these 
memorials would carry us so fiir back into the pre-historic period that it would 
bo out of place hero. The onl^ popular tradition attaching to them is that they 
were the temples of tho Kakshasas — a mytlwcal race, half hifman, hiilf demon — 
who, are believed, according to the old Hindu legends, to have once inhabited 
these parts. Tho Telinga Bi*»<hmans claim forlhis part of tho counti^ tho honour 
of its having been visited bylldma when wandc^ng in tho wilderness.* Parnakuti, 
which is mentioned i*n tho Kamiiyana a5i*ono of his resting-places, is said to be 
the present Parnasahl, and it was from this place they allege *that Situ was 
carried off by tho Bakshasa ltd wan. A hill on thc^south bank of the .Go3dvari 
opposite Parnasahl, the Batabguttd or hill of the car, is sonametl because it is 
said the tracks made by tho car in which Sita was abducted are still to be seen 
on tho ro^k on its summit. •There is no mention of any ancient separate 
Gond kingdom in this part of tho country, but it is probable that the district 
at one time or another was included in the territories under tho Gond rdjds of 
Chdndd. Setting all tradition aside, however, it is pretty certain that it, must 
at one time have formed a portion of the dominions of the A ndhra kings of 
Tolingana, who had their capital first near Ndnder on the- Goddvarl, and after- 
wards removed it to Anamakondd and Warangal, both of which places are about 
ninety mileS south of Sironchd. Farishta* mentions Warangal as having in 
A.D. 1303 successfully resisted a Mohammadan army sent to reduce it by Ald- 


* Briggs’ Farishta (Edn. 1829), vd!. i. pp. 353, 371. 
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ud-din KHlji, whoso first invasion of the Deccan was made nine years before. 
Ihe comparatively adva,nced state of civilisation of Warangal and its prosperity 
at the time of the Mohammadan invasion, which is indicated by the manni- 
ficent tanks in that part T5f the country existing to this day, would load to the 
belief that the kingdom of Telmgana must have been founded at a very early 
date ; but its authentic history does^not commcuco until the eleventh century 
with the dynasty of the Kitkataya rdjds of Warangrd, Prat^ipa lludra Dova> the 
fourth prince of this dynasty, was subjugated the Mohammadan power about 
A.D. 1323, and carried prisoner to Delhi. He is said to have recovered his liberty, 
and some Jiccounts describe the accession of botli his sous, but ho was the bist 
known rdjd of his line, and shortly afterwards Waran gal was occupied by tlio 
Kutab Shdhi kings, and merged into the Mohammadan ])rliicipaUty of U’owal- 
kondd.* It is said that about the time of the invasion of Waraugal the Hasanabild 
Sankargiri zaminddri — of which Bhadrachallam and Rfikapjilli are portions— ^was 
given by the representative of the Emperor of Delhi in free jiigir tdono Aihq/i Aswa 
Rao, the founder of the family which now holds it. Uiifortimately tlie coppci- 
plate on whicili tlio grant was inscribed, with the title-deeds and other ancic'iit 
iamily papers of this old estate, were lostiriA.n. 1709, when Zafar-ud-daula— -an 


officer of the Nizitm^s government — ^iittacked one of the Asvya Rdos and put 
him to death. Erom a.d. 1324 to 1 098 there is a blank in the local history. 
The Rdni of Bhadrachallarn can trace her ancestors up to Anapa Aswa Rao, it is 
true, but there are no authentic records beyond tliose relating to the genealogy 
of the ffimily. It is probable that during this time the district, with a con- 
siderable tract of country on the right bank, was held by petty, cliiefs who paid 
tribute to their Mohammadan rulers. 


The more modern history has barely even* a ‘local intci^cst. The district 
I , , consisted, as has already been said, Of the estates 

0 cm ory. gi^eat families, whose members were con- 

tinually quarrelling amongst each*otkei*, and who occasionally revolted against* 


the government of the Nizilm. Except for the disturbances thus created, and 
one or two inroads of the Mardtl^ds in tlie days when Chfindu was held by a 
younger branch of the Bhonsla ru|prs of Ndgpur, there would bo nothing to 
record but that the district continued to remain part of the Nizfim\s territories 


until it wa^ceded to the Britis^h Government in 1860. Since then arhiod 
affrays, cattle-lifting forays, and jiv^tty revolts have ceased, and the presence of 
a strong local authority makes redress , available where ii Vas once sought 
foi* in vain. Formerly if any of the petty local chiefs plundered villages in 
Bastai*, the aggrieved parties had to complain through their rdjil, wlio lived at 
Jagdalpur, two * hundred miles distant. • Ho brought the circumstances to tlio « 
notice of the Deputy Commissioner of Rdlpdr, who reported it to the Commis- 
sioner of Nagpdr, who again had to address Jbhe Resident at Haidardbdd. 
Orders would then be issued through the Minister to the local authorities calling 
for explanations, which they probably liad much difficulty ^in obtaining, as the 
petty chiefs did not hesitate to defy both their feudal superiors and the officers 
of the* government. Under these circumstances the injured villagers usually 
preferred taking the law into their own hands, and order was unknown. , 
Although the population is not even yet very rich or flourishing, they are now 
free to divert theil energies into profitable channels^ and during the last eight 
years both trade and cultivation have increased. 


* Wilson’s Mackenzie Collection, Introduction, pp. cxxiii- jf. 
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The population of 54,080 souls, which is distributed equally over the total area 
p , . of the district, gives an averagp of twenty-eight 

opuaion, square mile, and not only is the 

rate low, but nearly half tho population is compSed of wild tribes. The 
exclusively agricultural classes number 30,367, and consist chiefly of tho fol- 
lowing castes : — ^Yelmfis, Kanjew^rs, Arturs, Marathds, Telingas, Kois, and 
Gotes. Of these, the Yelmas, though Sddras, enjoy a good deal of consideration, 
as many of the chiefs — amonlg tiicm the Sardesmukhs of tho four upper tdlukas 
and the Rani of Bhadruchallam — ^are of this caste. Tlie Yelmus veil their 
women, and do not permit them to appear in public ; and the men in tho lower 
part of tlie district carry their prejudices to such an extent, that even tlio 
poorer members of the caste will not put their haifd to tho plough. The inferior 
castes, all plying their respective professions, and many of thgm cultivating 
land as ^ell, are — 

Waddis. 

Kumbhars, or potters. 

Meriwars, or tailors. 

Baljwurs, or bangle-makers. 

Tells, or oil-preksers. 

Rangrez, or dyers ; also work as em- 
broiderers. 

Dondrawdr, or tasar silk-weavers. 

Dhobis, or washermen. These aro a 
very numerous class. Resides wash- 
ing they perfor^a many menial duties 
in tho village— attend on ‘travellers, 
chrry tol'clios, fetch water, r:arry 
loads and palanquins, Ac. 

1 * « • 

The outcastes aro Sunkariwdrs, MannOpuwars, and Netkdniwdrs. Tlio hitter 

weave a coarse cotl^n-cloth. Gotes and Kols, or as they aro commonly called 
Gotewdrs and Koiwdrs — tlie termination 'Sidr'^ being .a Telugu affix, siguifying 
person or man — aro tho aborigines of the Country. Altliough almost identical 
in customs and in language, they do not cat , together or intermarry, the Kols 
claiming superiority over the Gotes. Tho proper name for ^he Kols is 
Koitor,^^ and this is what they call themfi/dvos.* Ry tho Telingas they aro 
called Koidhoras, thb word dhoiV^ meaning gentleman or sdhib, This error Jias 
j^robably arisen from tho last syllable of 'G'Coitor” having been taken for ^^^ora,” 
owing to tho similarity of sound, The Kols, whet’o they como into contact with 
' tho Tolinga population, have adopted many of their customs, and havo thereby 
to a certain extent lovst their peculiarity of appearance and character. The Gotd 
keeps rnone aloof from civilisation ; but if allowance bo made for what the Kols 
havo learned by their intorcourso with the Telingas, the customs of the two 
races are very similar, and both belong to tho Gond family. They are sub- 
divided into many sects according to tlio number of gods they worship, aijd they 
practise what seems to bo the essential characteristic of all Gonds, viz. ancestor 
worship.' Like most of these wild tribes, they are timid, inoffensive, and toler- 
ably truthful. Their restless habits, liowovor, do not admit oftheir settling down 
as good agriculturists, ’and generally speaking they move from one spot to 
another once in every^ three or four years; but on the banks of the Sabarl, and 

Vide Ilislop’s " Aboriginal Tribes,” part I, p. 4. 


Jiihils, or weavers. 

Kaluls, or distillers and spirit-dealers. 

Dhlmars or Rhols. These are fisher- 
men by profession. They also carry 
palanquins, fetch water, and do 
other menial duties. 

Hajdms, or barbers; also carry torches 
for travellers. 

Modariwurs, or mat-makers. 

Uppariwurs, or tank-diggers and stone- 
cutters. There are two different sub- 
divisions of this class. 

Woddewfirs>. or boatmen and fisher- 
men. 
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in tlie nciglibourliood of Sironclid and Dnmagudom, tliero arc numbers of them 
wlio have settled down, and bavo accumulated some wealth in flocks, in herds, 
and in money. It soema that wherothoy can ’cultivate rice they will sometimes 
become attached to the S)il, especially if a grove of palmyras be near, as, like all 
Gonds, they are fond of spirits, and the fermented juice of the palmyra (horiisstts 
jiabelliformis) is a favourite beverag*b with them. 


The langhago of the whole district is Telugu— harsh and barbarous in tho 
four northern tiilukas, softer and more like tlif5 Cbast dialects in Bhadrdchallam 
and Kiikdpalli. In the northern parts of the Sironcha tdluka a little Mardthi is 
spoken. The wild tribes have their own language and dialects. 

It is estimated that tho outturn of tho prin- 
cipal edible grains is as follows : — 


products and manufactures. 


Md. of 82 lbs. 

Jawdri ( Jiolciis sorgJmm) . . , 141 ,208 

Grani (cicGr arictinum) 2,089 

Wheat 1,729 


Md. of 82 lbs. 

Indian corn 8,010 

Itico 90,101 

Mung {phascolns mungo ) ... 3,840 


Tho greater portion of this is used for homo consumption. Tho following 
statement shows tlio principal vegetable products of this j^irt of^India, tho 
seasons at which they are cultivated, &c. : — * , 


Vegotahle products cultivated. 


Botanical name. 


Zea mays 


Oryza sativa > 


Sorghum 


« • 

Panictim frumentaccum. 


Panicum italicum 

Penicillaria spicata * . . . 
Sorghum vulgarc . . . . 


Cajanas indicus 

Paspalum scrobiculatum. 
Triticum icstivum . . . . 

Cicer arictinum 


Common En- 
glish or Hin- 
dustani dcsig- 
n^on. 

Tclugu name. 

Dc.scri[)tion 
of Crops. 

0 * 

Itilian corn. 

•Mahkajonna. 

Kharif and 
rabi, chief- 
ly former. 

Rice (25 

In# husk, 

Kbarif and 

sorts). 

wadlu iin- 

rabi. 

husked biam 

Kborff .... 

Mountain ja- 

Konddjonna. 

wdri. 

• 

• 


Samd (4 or 

Sdwd ...... 

Do 

5 sorts^. 

• 


Kanghni.... 
Bajri ...... 

Korralfi .... 

' 9 

Do. 

Sajjalu .... 

Do 

Jawdri, white 
and yellow. 

Jonna*«.. .* 

Rabi 


Kandn 

Kharif and 

, .. 


rabi. 

Kodo 

Alu 

Kharif. 

Wheat .... 

Godhumalu. . 

Rabi 

Gram, chand. 

• 

Sannagalu . . 

Do 


Remarks. 

• * 


One of the chief articles 
of food; it is grown in plots 
ground villages; it is used 
to make bread and daliyd. 

A specimen of the second 
sort of rice won a prize at 
the Nagpur Exhibitidn. 

Cultivated chiefly by the 
Kojs in the lower part of 
the district, and said to pro- 
duce rheumatic pains. 

Cultivated in land lately 
reclaimed from the forest, 
also in mud banks in the 
rivers, where it is sown by 
men in canoes, who drop 
the seed in t&e water. 

• Scarce. 

Yellow variety scarce, 
The white jawdri is the chief 
food of the pogrer classes. 

Thrives well. 


^ Scarce ; not much used as 
an article of food. 

Small vaitety grown. 
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Common En- 



Botanical name. 

glish or Hin- 
dustdni desig- 

’Telugu name 

Description 
of Cropw 

• 

nation. 



Pbascoliis max 


1 

1 

j 



or bl«ck 


Do. mungo 

gram. 

Hard mung, 

^ Pcsal u . 

1 

Kharif and 
rabi. 


or green 

1 

1 

Lablab vulgaris 

Balia r 

J 

Amnnulu . . 

Do. • 

Phaseolus radiatus . . . . 

IJrad 

Minumiilii . . 

Rabi. • 

Doliclios unjflorus . . . . 

Kulthi 

Wiihvnlu . . 

Do. 

Do, sinensis 

Do 

Chaiiuli . . , . 

Babberalu . . 
Alisanta . . . . 
Charku . . . . 

Do. 

Do. 

Do 

Saccharura officinarum. 

Sugarcane (2 


varieties). 



• 

> 

Nicotiana tabftcum .... 

• 

r 

Tobacco . . 

Pogaku .... 

Do 

•i « 

• «. 

Papaver somniferura . . 

t 

Opiffin . . 

• 

« 

• « 

Nalla mandu. 

• 

Do 

Gossypium indicum .... 

Cotton (2 

Dudi 

*Kbarif and 

varieties). 


rabi, but 
chiefly the 
flitter. 


* 

Hibiscus cannabinus . • 

Hemp 

Gogu nara . . 

Rabi 

Crotalaria juncea 

Ricinus communis .... 

San 

Janpa nara. . 
Amidalu . . . . 

Mhai'if .... 

*Castor-oiI 

Kharif and 


])lant. 


rabi. 

Sesamum indicum .... 

Gingelly seed 

Nuwwulii .. 

Do y.... 


{3 varieties, 
white, red, 

* 



and black.) 




Remarks. 


Grown with jawdri 
chiefly. 


The Mauritius variety has 
been ititrodiiced, and the 
cultivators have taken to 
it ; it will ])robal)ly soon 
supersede the indigenous 
variety. 

Tobacco from this dis- 
trict obtained the second 
general prize at the Nagpur 
Exhibition, and tlie flrst 
prize for tobacco grown in 
the Central Provinces- The 
cultivation of tobacco 
might be much increased, 
especially on the islands in 
the Godavari. The famous 
“ Lanka” tobacco is grown 
on islands in the Delta of 
the Godavari. 

Scarce. 

'I he kharif crop is only 
grown in pl(fts around vil- 
lages ; no cotton is exported 
from the dis^gv-t. 

Grows well. 

Do. • 

Do.. 

Do. . * 


N.Ji.'-Tho kharif or ^ring crops aro generally sown early in July, and reaped in the end of 
November. The rabi or autumn crops are generally sown in September, and reaped in the end of 
February. * ^ » 

Besides tli& above cultivated vegetable products, there aro pumpkins, 
cucumbers, bhendi, tur^il, and several other vegetables grown in the rainy 
season: But English vegetables do not thrive at that season. In the cold 
weather puippkiiis, egg-plant, bhendi, turai, red popper, radishes, sweet 
potatoes, onions, garlie, ginger, turmeric, ajawiin {ptychotis ajorvan), and dhaniya 
{coriandrum $ativum), with most English vegetables, do well. The Telingas, 
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however, do not cultirato vegetables so much as the Mavilthiis or Hiudustiinls, 
and it IS only in the neighbourhood of the li\;pgor villages tliat vegetables aro 
regularly to bo had. Fruit trees, such as mango and plantain, arfe also scarce. 
Tlie jack-frint js indigenous in those jyirts ofKakdpalli bordering on the 
Eastern Ghats, ilio finer varieties ^f fruit, such as oranges, limes, guavos, &o., 
aro only to be found at Sironclut and Bhadrikdiallam. The Sangtara oranges 
of Sironchfi, introduced* from Nugpiir, aro very lar‘»*o and line. 

The following is a list of tjrecs and forest produce 


Potanical name. 

• 

Common English 
or tl industaui 
designaliou. 

Tolugu name. 

Tectona grandis 

Teak 

Tekii 

Terininalia tonv^utosa . . 

Saj 

Nalla maddi . . , . 

Dalbergia latifolia 

Blackwood 

Jitrcgi . 

Diospyros melanoxylon . . 

Ebony 

Timnki .. ..... 

Pentaptera arjiina 

Kawa 

Yer maddi 

Pterocarpus marsupiura . . 

Bijesal 

Peddegi 


Anjan . - . , ...... 



Satinwood ...... 

• 

• • 

• 

Acacia sundra . . . 

...... • J 

Darisanelisi . . 

Do. arnbica .... 

Babul 

Tuinina 

Do. catechu .... 

Khair 

• 

Soymida febrifpga ...... 

Robau 

Sami 

Cordia angustifolia . . . 
Do. IS^xa 

Gondi 

Ghinna bateku,. . 
Pedda bateku . . 

Conocarpus latifolia .... 

Dh^urd . . 

Tirinau 

NAiclea cordifolia* 

Kadami 

Paspu kandi . . . . 

Do. parviflora . . 

Do 

Biita kandi ...» . . 

Guatteria ctrasoides .... 
Cluytia collina 

Do. • 

Cljilka dddi. 
Korsd 

Artocarpus integrifolia . . 

Jack wood 

Panas 

1 

Bassin latifolia 

Mhowa 

ipi» 

• 

Mangifera indica 

Mango 

Mdmiri 

Syzygium jambolanum .« 

Jdmbul 

Neradu 

Boswellia thurifera ...... 


Ahdu ....... 1 . . 


KoinarlfH. 


Trnk grows well tliroiiglioiit 
tlie district. 

Plentiful, ftnd of large size, 
especially in Sironclm ; good 
timber. * 

(iood timber; plentiful iftull 
parts of the district. 

Do. do. 

Do. do. 

Do. • do. yields fine 
• gum. 

Do. bark yields a good 
fibre, w^ieb is iu eommoii use ; 
for ropes, &c, , 

Good u ood ;* yields a yellow 
‘lye. 

Good wood ; ])Ientifnl in alt 
parts of the district. 

Scarce. 

Plentiful. 

Good timber, and plentiful 
in all ])arts of tlie district. 

Timber useful. • 

Do. 

Tou^h wood ; used for eart 
axles I ])leiitifnl. 

Timber useful. 

Do. 

Used for building. 

Good timber; grows on 
Eastern Ghats, lldkapalU 
talnka. * 

Plentiful in the upper talu- 
kas ; -*timber good ; flowers an 
article of food, and also iised 
to distil spirits from ; seeds yield 
a useful oil; export of leedl 
n^iirht be largely increased. 

Good timber; scarcQ. 

Dd. do. 

Wood useless ; yields a ffo6d 
guA. 

Yields the resin olibanum; 
plentiful. 
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Botanical name. 


Qommon English 
or Hindustam 
designation. 


Tclugu name. 


Remark^ 


Calotropis glgantea 


Carya arborea . 


Rottlera tinetdria Kamela 


Wrightia anti-dysentcrjica. 


Palds 

« 

Motuku 

• • 

Do 

Do 

Ilarda 

Tanni. 

Karakkdya. . .*. . . 



A'k....: 

Jilleru 


Buddadarmi . . . . 

Kuchla 

Mimpi 

Cleaning nut.... 

Chilla 

Kamela 

Kunkuma 

Dikdmali 

Kdringu ........ 

Bel 

Meradu 

' • • 

• 

R4wlt 

Welaga. ........ 


Pala kndsa ...... 

Bambod 

Kaqka 

Marking nut .... 
Tar.. 

Tidi. 

Tfiri 


Butea frondosa Palas Motuku Plentiful; yields kino; the 

, ■ * flowers make a yellow and 

• • orange dye/ 

Do. superha Do Do.^ Do. do. 

TerminaUa bellcrica .... * ■ Tanni. 

Do. chebula..., .. Ilarda Karakkdya. . Yields the Hardds of com- 

^ merce ; also galls, froni which 
dyes arc made. 

Schlcichera trijuga Kusam ........ ...... • , 

Calotropis glgantea .... A 'k.. Jilleru Ilie charcoal of^the wood 

• used in making gunpowder; 

bark yields a fibre. ^ 

Carya arborea Buddadarmi .... Bark made into slow-match. 

Tasar silkworms feed on the 
leaves. 

Stryclmos nuxvomica .... Kuchla ••••.... Mimpi Wood good ; seeds sold ; might 

• Jje exported in hirgllpiantities. 

Db. potatorum Cleaning nut .... Chilla The nut used to mcar water ; 

mashed up and thrown in a 

^ ^ ^ pool it kills fish. , , 

Rottlera tinetdria ...... Kamela Kunkuma Yields the kamela dye, which 

• , , . gathered and exj>orted. 

Gardenia lucida . Dikdmdli ...... Kdringu, Yields the dikamali gum, 

4 ^ which is gathered and exported . 

^glcmarmclos Bel...., Mcradu A iruit, used in medicine, 

, * • , common everywhere. 

Feronia elcphantum .... Ktiwit Welaga Do. do. common. 

Wrightia anti-dysentcrjica. Pala kodsa Medicinal ; very yommon. 

Bambusa flthindinsicca .. Bambod ..<...« Kai)ka Useful for house-building, 

• &c. 

Scmicarpus anacardium . . Marking nut .... Tidi. 

Borassus flabelliformis . . ' Tar Tdri ^ . Juice extracted and drank ; 

abundant in Sironchd and Ijla- 
' • > ka])alli. • • 

Caryotaurens Sago palm Gorregu.., Juice extracted and drank; 

*• the fecula of thcy'irlith is eaten 

« by Kois in bad seasons. 

Phoenix sylvestris Date palm Ptehattii.t Scarce. 

Do. farinifera ...... Do. Plentiful ; ooten by the wiW 

tribes ; tastes like chesnuts. 

Do. acaulis ........ Do. Plentiful > Icp^cs'used to 

thatch housed by wild trills." * 

Buchanania latifolia . . . . Ghironji Morli Yields the chironji ; common 

everywhere. 

Cochlospcrmifm gossy- Yellow silk cotton Gondagogu .... wood* good for torches; 

pium. t «. yields a gum ; common. , 

Hepiidesmus indicus . . . « Do Muttapulgam . . A common weed found near 

* ^ inhabited pljices; the fibre is 

fine and strong. • ^ * 

Tamarindus indica ...... Tamarind Chintachattu.... Tamarinds are in great de- 

' mand as an article Of food 

* wfth Teijngas; the tree ^is 

' t . * therefore more valuable in fte 

* district than it is in other parts 

« .of the Central Provinces. 


Ifote.-— Th(9 Bhma r6b^8tok is not found in the district, hut it grows in, large qwtitios in tho 
Bastar dependency. ’ > 


Caryotaurens Sago palm Gorregu..,. 

*t 


Phoenix sylvcstris ....*• J Date palm • 
Do. farinifera .1 ...... 


Do. acaulis 


I'hehattu .t. 

Do. ..... 


Buchanania latifolia .... Chironji . 


Cochlospcrmifm gossy- Yellow silk cotton 
pium. , 

Hepiidesmus indicus . . . « Db 


Gonda gogu • . . > 
Muttapulgam . . 


Tamarindus indica ...... f Tamarind Chinta chattu .... 
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Besides these the dub or harydll grass is found in abundance on the banks 
of the nvers, and what is called the » Mdlwd ’’ ^ass in Tel.ign, grows in 'the 
forest tracts, and affords excellent grazing for cattle. In the vicinity of the 
rivers the andropogon maneatm,» tlie roots of which are used to make 
kliBiskhtis tdtttSy is a miisaiico to tho cultivators, as it i^pows on tho riclicst soilsi 
and is very difficult to eradicate. Th5 “ kdns ” (siu-Aannii Hpmtamum) is not 
so abundant, iho “ gnlmi,” or what is known as tlfe “ kusa” grass, grows in 
irrigated land, and is very troublesome in tho rise-fields. 

Among miscellaneous products may bo meiitioucd honey, lac, silk, hides, 

’ Miscellaneous products. arrowroot. Five ditfereiit sorts of 

honey, are produced, viz:~l, kara tona; 2, 
Miusar tcua j 3, toudi tciiaj 4, pitwar teiia; 5, kaiuttfol teiui ii^ Tolugu 

lucuiis liQirey)* Nos. 1, aud o are the most delicate; tlio wax. of both varieties 
is also good; the former is found in bushes aud small trees, live 'latter in holes 
in the trunks of* trees. Tho ktiu%ol honey is scarce. The coinhs of both aro 
removed by tho hand ; the bees do not stiilg. No. 2 is found in holes in trees ; 
the wax is good. No. 3 is found in holes in the ground, white-ant hills, &c. ; 
tho wax good. No. 4: this is the honey of tlie large. boe; it is found' 
suspendo(]^m large combs Yrom lofty trees and rocks; the bee is c[ajiigerous 
if disturbed. ‘Honey is not exported, but the wax is collected by Got^s 
and ' Kois, and sold or bartered to traders, t*ii,c. Turmeric is Sometimes 
use3d to give a yellqjv colour to the wax. liac is jvroduced in ajiundauce in 
all parts of the district. It is gathered by the Gotes and Kois and brought in 
for sale or barter to traders, &c. La« is deposited on the hiiiea fwndosa, Initea 
superhci, mga xylocarpff, and zi^yphusjujnba, bnt^that on the llJ^st three kinds is 
considered the finest ; it is deposited in Septendjer, and also in April and Mey. 
Most of it is exported to the Coast and to Jlnidarubud, but a f^mall quantity is 
used in the district for dyeing ta?,ar-siljc and cottoiV-thrcad, and also t(t make ^ 
into wax. Buffalo and cow horns and* hides are not collected or exported in 
any quantity, owing, it is said, to there being no tanners, in the district to 
prepare th^ skins. A few deer horuS and skins are exported, and the skins of 
tho common kingfisher (kilkili) are Sometimes collected nml sent to Burma. 
The collectors go as far as Ch4nda/or them, ^‘'faiikir or ^I’ikhur ” is a descrip- 
tion of arrovlfP^ot made from the bulb of the mrmnui avijustijnlia, which grows ^ 
abundantly in .the district. .It is collected by the Gotes and l^is, and rubbed 
do\jn on a stone, washed, and allowed to settle. It is then dritvd, and either 
sold or^barterod by them to traders. Tho “ 'faukir purchased in the biizfir 
is impure and difficult to refino, as the bqlb is not pared before it is grated 
down.^ If care b*e taken, the flour can be made as pure as that ])repared from 
garden an*orwroot. It is strange that this root is not made so' much use of as 
it might be, either as an article of food, or even* as starch for export. The 
.culture of the common tasar silkworm^ is carried on by many classes of tho 
people. * The cocoons are gathered in the month of October, fyid sold to the 
weavers, &c.^ There is considerable risb attending the culture of the silk- 
worm : a shower o/rain will ^estroy the labour of two or three months; b^t iu 
a good season one man can e^rn twenty rupees in this way. 

Iron-ore of very fair quality and easily worked is found illiroughout 

, district in largo quantities, tt is rudely smelted . 

Mineral products. rbqui^, however, to bp 'toelted 

over again anH, reined before it can be used. Titaniferous* fron-t>re is fdund in 

64 CPG. . ^ < • 



UlC stiiids of most of tlio streams, and hoi^atitc is to be found in nmny parts. 
As fjtr back as 181 1 tliofnttJ 13r. Walker reported on tlie oxiatonco of a coal 
niojisuro at Kotfi, about eiglit mites north of Sironohd on the bank of the river 
l-ranhitu. Boring operations were undertaken by the same gentleman in 1848 
in llie river-bed at Kotfi ; but a depth of only thirty-five fegt had been attained, 
^vlleIJ it was necessary to stop the work, o^iiig to a sudden rise in the river, 
'J’lie result of the Analysis of ‘the specinrons of coal^then obtained was asunder: — 

Volatile matter 29 percent. 

' Ash A ,f... 29 „ 

Carbon 42 

Dr. l^alc^ner. Superintendent of the Botanical Gardens, Calcutta, to whom the 
s peg niCiyi 'were seirt for examination, reported unfavourably on tlieg, .and sub- 
, sequent accounts have nob been more encouraging. 

Gold is found in the bed of the Goddvari nearly opposite the village of 
Marngudem in the Nugiir ialnka. It is washed by Sonjharls — a poor class 
(jf people Aviio come periodically for the purpose. They commence washing in 
August and Sc^)ieinber, or whenever the river falls enough to expose certain 
gra-vcl banks, in which the precious metal is found in very minute gnuns. The 
gold is sard to bo worth Rs. 16 the tola; but the work is barely remunerative. 
A small stream falls into 4110 Goddvari liero on the right or Ni/Am^s bank, Jind 
it is just at iti mouth that the gi'avel beds alluded to arc. Gold is also washed 
,at the point *wlic re the Kinarsfmi ndka falls into the Godavari, a little below 
Bhadriloliallam,* Garnets are found near Bhadrfichallam and in the riv^r-bed, 
blit they arc poor, and full of flaws. The best are found in considerable quaiiti- 
i ies on the right bank of thc‘Goddvari, and some distance in the interior in the 
Ganbpotli Ifills near Paloiichd. llliey are exported in large quantities from that 
neighbourliood. They are {ii'st pounded up with an iron pestle, by which process 

* the reluso is broken off, and thO’ garnets 5[i*o Ihen sekicted and sen't to- iSladras/ 
Vhere they 'are inade into oniainents. The selling price at Pdlonchfi is two seers 
]>er ynpee (sixpence* a pound). Sapphires ^aiid amethysts are also found in the 
iK’iglibourhood. llock-crystal is found v^ry pure in the Bhadr^ichallarn and' 
Biikapiilli taliikas, Vaiveg.atcd sandstones and clays exist in largo quantities in 
^Ui(*‘nppi*r part of the distri.,*t. ibere is als6 a y(41ow saudston(^,p/’‘ar Buma- 

, gmieiif which has been used on the ]mvigatii,ni works; and lastly " kurand,^^ a 
iciii^l of wlietstouiS,.is found in many part5 of the district, o&pecially near 
Bkadrachallam. It is used by armourers for polishing and sharpening sw(»‘ds 
and daggers. . i ^ , 

The breed of* herses and ponies* in the district and in the nofghbourhig 
** country is exceedingly poor, Nono of-the zamin- 

Domestic animals. Vhlrs have good horses, nor do they attem{)t to 

improve, the breed. The dense jungle with which 
tlio country is covived reifders it difficult to use horses, and this is probably the 

• reason Ivh/no interest is taken in tlv3 matter. The cattle afe of a simali^ breed; 
but as there i« gob.d grazing for them, they are generally plump and' slc^. 
Kndcav\)uj\shave been mi^db to improve the breed by importing, bulls from the 
‘’Nidlore aAd Kishml distrfeti of th^ Madras presidency. '^L’he total number of 

> t attlq in ^teiilfit^ is cbmputefl. art; 10,262 buffaloes, and 38,281 bullocks and 
chic^^^ many of the inhabitants consists in their lierds* 

Mate^pfilMoes nre c.tportd!d to th» Coast districts, where they are used in 
la 1866-67 Rs. 8,175 worth of ^atllo weio bo 
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rish. 


exported* Tlic slioop of tlio district jiboiit Sironehii .and of tlio adjoining parts 
of the Nizam s territories are considered to bo of a superior breed. Tliey tiro 
rather small in tl\o lower part of tho district. ^.I'hoy are not as yet ex pc )rte<f in 
the direction of .either Na<rpur qi* Haidarabad. There aro also some hno 
varieties of fowls, and game-fowls are reared with great ctiro, • . * ' 

Tigers and panth,er>^ tiro by no moans so imnuiroiis as would bo supposed 
Wild .animah. ■ * 'in a wild districyikij this. Tlie fact is that the 

* ^ juuglo is too exteusivo. The tiger ]> riders to lurk 

in patches of jungle^ wooded ravines, and hill-sides iii the neinhhourhood 'of 
villages' in ifioro oultivattHl tracts, where lie can priy on tlu/ village cattle. 
Bears are numerous in tho tliyee lower talukas, l)ut wolves are scaree,"^!!’ hideed 
there aro any. Wild butfalocs are rare, being only fonud in the Siroueli^ tiilnka, 
although they abound towards the north-east in ‘the valley of tlu' Indrava'ti. 
It is generally believed that tlmy aro not fonnd south of the •Godavari, The 
bulls frequently follow tho herds of biuKi budaloes, nnd tlioro are instances 
known of tlioir having bnul with the doinostieatcMl cow-bulfaloes. Bison arcc 
found in Sironcha, ATbaka, Charhi, and BakupalH. Stiinbar, nilgai, spottcal- 
deer, and junglc-sbeep aro found in all parts of tho district. Wild-dnck {ind 
’ snipe Are sc?arco ; the siiras is tp bo found about most of the^ tanks; and tho 
kulaiig, flying in long colunius from tho north,* pays its annual ‘visit ea^h 
December. Quail, partridge, pea-fowl, and juuglo-foT^ abound* 

Tho river-s abound with fish of many varieties. Tho mfihaf^ir is said to 
frequent the ludriivati and Sabari, and the- rolitt 
is common. The largest fish aro killed'witll the 
hook. The Dhimars in many villages have hp-go drag- netl with which they 
catch quantities of fish ; lJut tlio people in tho*noiglibourhood of tli« river d<* not 
use fish as an article of food so much as they might do. Pi’awiis aro found in 
, considei;ajbl0 numbers in the lujt sojjsoii. Alligiltors freipiont all tho largq 
rivers, and also all tanks in the neighbourhood of tlio riv(‘rs. They aro very 
troublesome, though they are not so dangerous p they might bo if they wore 
courageous. The tanks contain mftral, eels, and other good eatable fish, 

» . » 

There, are as yet no regular roads, but the cart-track from village to village 
n along the left bank d‘tho Godavari, between Sirqji?. 
omi nica ions. clui^aiid Dumagiidcm, is kept clca^. ^riicto fs no 

traffic along* this route however,* except in the vicinity of the places idiovd 
nitmod, u,nd it* is only useful as thelino of conimmiication between the head - 
quarters ,pf tho Deputy Comiyissioncr and tho lower part of the district, and for 
police, postal, and other purposes. Tho •Godavari is tho liighway wliicli will ulti- 
mately bring wealth and prosperity to tho district when the- works , now in pro- 
gress at the First and Second Barriers arc cqmph)ted. lliis river extends along 
the entirp length of tho district, except for about twenty-nvo miles, which is 
bounded by tho Pranhiti*. As, however, tho navigation sclu^mie leaves the^Godii- 
varL ^ its coiiflaenco with tho Pmnhit^i and proceeds up tho lafctC^ river, it 
follo^ that* tho. district wilLhavo the navigabb stream as its wpstem bduniLary 
"along its entire length of two hundred and fifteen# miles. ^ Tho^ south^eastom 
limit ofi)h0kc|istrict — where it borders onBie Mnidi1l.s presidency at the gor^ ‘ 
in the Eastern QliSts, through which' the Godtoil is /only eighty mile| 
from the sea* A^bout sevfoty miles above this, and one '' hundred a^d ^oiiyf 
ght from the sea, is tho.Jirst* Barrier, |he works at wWcb:fap^^ 
leted. This diflSculty surmounted, the na^ig^tioniydl be^open froA tile fiea tq 


pleted. 
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the foot of the Second Barrier— a distance of tw6 hundred and twenty miles, 
pie interruption to the water comipuiiication here extends for about fifteen 
iniles, Mid at present is xinly gkt over by a land journey of the same length. 
The c9Mpi6tion of the Second Barrier works will give a distance of ninety miles 
iCurther/ and a total waterway of three hundred miles from the Bay of* Bengal 
into the heart of the country. ' « ^ ) 


Ccftnmunication fropi pfs^ce to place in the upper pdrt of the district is kept 
Ip. iip*by means of small carts of the Ndgpdr pattern, 

arnage. . # capable of carrying about twelve maunds. 

In the lower part of the district) especially in Bhadriichallam and Kdkdpalli, there 
are no carts at e^l,1ind everything is carried by “ k^waa*i.^^* The want df wheeled 
Cafi'iage must put the people to great inconvenience sometimes, but nevertheless 
' endeavours made hitherto to ‘induce them to Construct carts have not be^n siic- 
* cossful ; and wly lo iu the upper talukas the poorest cultivator travels in his cart 
with his wife and children when goiug any distance, in Bhadrdchallam and 
E^kdpalli woll-drossed and well-to-do men and women have to trudge on foot ;* 
and it is not an uncommon sight in that part of the country to meet the father 
of a family with his child slung at one end of the k^iwari ^ stick, balanced by 
bag of rice at t?ie other. As yet there is no traffic or regular communicati'oiv . 
on the river by boats or canoes, except below the First Barrier; and even between* 
that and the Coast the greater portion of the traffic consists of boats* employed 
in bringing up engineers^ stores, grain, and other supplies for the Public Works 
Department,aA the First Barrier navigation works. At present the rates of water 
catrriage- aVe ten 'rupees for the hJmidi of 1,600 lbs. between Rdjdniandri and 

Bhadrdchallam ; and the largest boats are capable of carrying nbout ten ichandts. 

# • ; 

• The tra^e of the district is as^et in its infancy. The same arrangements 
, * exist here as in other districts of these Provincei^ 

' the registry of all important exports, but 

'owing to the long line of frontier towards The Nizdm^s territories, it is not so, 
easy to obtain accurate returns of all ihat passes to and fro in this direction. 
The trade with the Coast districts being partly by the river and partly by one 
line of road, is registered with accuracy. The vjdue of the Impo^*and Expoiii ' 
trade for the year 1868-69, compared with that for 1863-64, is as follows 


Tears. « 

« 

> *" * Imports, 

‘Experts. 

1862-^ ; ! 

III 

95,213 
35,469 ; ^ 

. ■■■■■. 

' 49,818* j ■ 
32!^69 

1868-69 * 




The iaHihg^off.is due partly to tlio completion of the Woyks at thf^ First 
Barrier, wid to the ponoen|rfition of the workpeople further up .the mer at 
the Second Bdkrier,' where iupplies are brought from the Ni&dm^a -countiy aad 
Bastar, inatedd. of, as beforo;Trom the Delta. thia^ district ^ 

Will Vno^t larl'ely ,]by bein|f plaiced withifi easy 

.. t . - * • — ^ ^ ■ 

fIVo baskets slufig^St the ends tf a pole whiqh is (Sarriedrf)» the sbouldej* ‘ 
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the Coast is a matter of certainfy ; but tlic valley of tbe Gocbtvarl is so sparsely 
populated, the people are so backward’an^ indolent and have so few wants, tl^nt 
both the trade by the river, and the material prospedty of the population on its 
banks, will take somewhat longer to reach a very high point than is generally 
anticipated. v / 

IJPRORA'— »A wild zamfnddri estate lying on tlio northern hills of '{ho 
Bildspdr district. It covers an area of 431 square^ miles, and possesseiJ thirty- 
nine villages. The cultivated area, which is entirely,, in the valleys, amounts to 
7,233 acres, and the land capably of cultivation is' about 00,000 acres. Tho 
total population is 2,589,. giving a rate of only six pbrsons to tho square mile* 
Wild elephants are found hoi;e."^ 

, USKA'L — A stream in the Bdlilglidt district, ^which vises in the hills to the, 
north the Hatta pargana, flows north, and eventually falls into tho Ndhnl. 

IjjTTATi or BEST — An estate attached to the Sambalpur district. It was 
originally a Gond chiefship,but about fifty years ago Bajd Mallard j 8ali( of Sambal- 
pdr, with the cojisent of the Britishf Government, conferred it on one Gopi Koltd. 
It is situated about fifty miles south-south-west of the town of Sambalpur, and 
Consists of soihe^ twenty-eight villages. Its area may be abefnt eighty scpiaro 
.miles. All tho culturable land l^ta been brought Under cultivation. ,Tho popu- 
lation is computed at 10,696 soills, chiefly belonging to the Kojtd, Sdonrd, and 
Binjdl (Binjwdr) castes. Bice, the pulses, sugarcane, cotton, and qil-seeds aro 
the chief products. The principal town is Bijdpdr, which has a. population of 
3,711.- There is a remarkably fine tank there, also a good schbol-house, where ‘ 
about a- hundred pupils are receiving instruction, and there aro several *other 
schools in tho surrounding villages. The pre^q^it chief, Mrfbyunjaya Garhotid, 
is the fourth of his line ; he is about twenty-llvo years of age, reads and whites • 
Uriya, is intelligent and well-disposed, and has given grtjat assistance in popn^ 
larising education. § t • " • 

’v : 

VACtARPIITII-— A hill in tho €hdndd district, situated nine miles north- 
oasii.of Nelri. ■ Boodiren-ore is q];iarried from it. ^ . 

VA'GltNAKH*-A village iq the Chandd district, situjited six miles nortli 
ofMdndheri.’ It is'surrouuded by fine groves, and possosstfS*aii ancient tomplo, 
ndw falling into ruin. During the ravages of the Pindhdris tho wife of one of 
those* robbers was concealed fot* months in a chamber in the dome, and there 
gAve birfih to 0 , child. * * 

.VIJA'PU'B — An estate in tho Bastar dependency, with an area of 170 
S({uare miles and 250 villages. .The chief villagb is Vijdpur. The Oicdtral and 
western 'portions are’ pretty wMl populaJ;ed by Kois and Telingas. 

’ HILL--See Bhdndak.” 

'■ 'I. ■ <* _ ^ 9 

w 

Jiri'lfeA^'^Atowiln ^epSni^r ^telisfl 

Wl^dW/Oii the valley road. . it »onto 8,157 WMS'. 

pri^cipalfy cultivat(^jqfthl0i $elha]id Kuahh 0^03, wits ^ 
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JJnder tlie Manithil rule Waig/ 4 ^>n was the head-quarters of the KamliWsdar in 
qharge of the Aiidori pargana. The town is built on the top of a stony slope, and 
"in the hot season, when the thr^e tanks in the outskirts dry up, the people arc 
much straitened for water. A branch-road hae been laid^ out from Waigtion to 
’connect the Wardhu station ^i-nd the Wardha valley road. An annual fair, is 
held here during the Dasard holiday^ in* honour of the god yaliji, to whom 
there is an old temple of coasiderabje Jo^al reputd in the town. A godd-sized 
sarai has been erected here, and^tho village-school, recently opened, is getting 
on well. 

WAIN€lANCfA' — A river which rises in the Sedni district a few miles to 
the oast of the Niigpdr and Jabalpdr road, near th^ Kuraf Ghat For a short 
distance it flows in a uorth-w.esterly direction ; thon^ turning to the north, it 
skirts th6 west of the Seoni district, and not far to the west of Chhapara, whore 
it is crossed by h fine bridge wit}i twelve arches of fifty feet span,1t turns again 
and flows towards the oast up to its junction with the Thdnwar. At this* point 
it changes its course to the sout^ and after, passing through a mountain gorge, 
enters /-ho o|)en country jkn6\yn as the Valley of the Wainganga. For about 
sixty miles Jt fl(\\vs nOarly due south, forming tho boundary between the Sooni 
and Balaghdt district ; it is, then joined by the Bagh, and flows in a south- 
westerly direction through tho Bhandara district. A few miles to tho south of 
tho town from which the district takes its name, it i^ joined by its main tributary 
the Kanhdn; then' turning again towards the south-east it traverses the Chdndd 
district, ‘untir at a pdnt about thirty miles to the south-east of the town of Chan- 
da It^unites with tho Wardhd, and forms the river known as .the' Pranhita. At 
the junction of th^se two rivers (Waingaugd and Wardhd) coramoncos that mass 
of rf)cks which is known as th6 ’Jihird Barridi’ of the Godavari. Tho Waingangd 
is navigable during tlip rains for'about onO hundred miles above the junction 
with the Kanhdn. Its greatest breadth is abopt three hundived yards. Its length 
‘to its junction with the Wardha is about three hundred and fifty miles. Ifs 
prfticipal affluents, besides those already mentioned, are the Bdwantharf, the 
Bdgh, the Chulban, the GdrdJ the Khobrdgarhi, the I^dtnen, tho Potpuri, the 
Kurdr^ the Botw^yi, and tho Andliarf.*" • ' ^ . 

* WAIPHAL — A large **gripultural villagb in the Wardhd* on the 

old Nagpur and Bombay road, about twelve miles to tho west of ^'Wardhd. It 
/contains the ruins*of throe forts, having passed, since its foundation two hun- 
dred years ago, through tne hands of three different families,* each of whicJi 
erected its own stronghold. The population amojmts to 1,404 souls. . There is 
a school here. > * » " # . 

.^jWAIRA'GARH— T he eajitern pargana of the Brahmapuri tahsil in the 
. -Chdndd district. It is bounded on t\e north by tho^lmnddra and Rdipiir dis- 
tricts, on tho cast by the Rdfpdr district And Bastalp, on the south by the A'mbgdon 
pargana^ihd zamfiidSrfs, and on the west by tho Wainganga. It has an area of 
about l,9G(fsquare miles ; and oontains 116 hhdlsa villages and 1 6 zani<nddr(&. The 
Gdrhvi river joins the Waingang^ at its north-western comer, and tho Ifhobrd- 
garhi with itS tributaries intersects it from east 16 west. Tho cduntry is very hilly> 
especially jn the east, and for the most part coveredwithdenfep forest. /The sod 
is ^enerally^pS# oi^red/ producing mof% Tice. 'Kie chief^gricultuy^classep ■ 
/arc the lthaird:.£unbis ; and tho'langnages spoken are 

^ Tho^most mipokaUf! towns iilp Ariporf aiid 
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The pargana was forraorly governed by aline of Mind chiefs, who s.ibscquentlv 
wereTOuqueied bytlic Gotnk.andahou^^ of that race then held Wawdgarlf, 
karhboii and Rujgqrh in subordmation to the Chimhi kings. ^ ■ 

A/^AIRA'GARH-^A town m the Chiindd ^strict, situated eighty inUea 
north-east Chanda at the coniiuenqe.of tho Khobnigarhi and Topfearhi. It 
isa^placo of great antiqui by, and acGording to tradition founded in ’tlio 
Dvapar Yiiga by a king of tho of tbe Momi, who (Ydlod it Wair&arli, 

after lus own narne Wairochan. On approaoniihg historic times wo lind tho 
city ruled by Mun(i chiefs, who about tho ninth century fell before tho Gonds, 
and a lino of Gond princes tticn succeeded^ holding, m subjection to tho'Chundti 
kings, the parghnas of Gaihborl, lilijgarh, and Wairagavh with its dopeiidont 
cliiefships. Ihe present tqft) which is a large stone bnihliiig in good repair, 
was erected about the begiiming of the sei^enteenth century. Tho Vjwu now 
' contains 936 houses, and is enclosed by nobid groves of anejent trees, while 
around sweeps tho forest, apd in the centre tower the walls and bastions of tho 
lofty fortress, forming in all a most' striking picture. Within tho fort walls is 
the tomb of Durga 8hah, a Gond prince; and feot fir distant sleeps an nnknowu 
English girl, the daughter, it is said, of the olffeer Vlio coniiaiaiidod ‘ tho 
garrison between 1818 and 1830 a.d, , » • ' 


^riio surrounding forest contains numerous foundations* of formed buildings ; 
and in the vicinity of the tp>vn are several ancient temples, tlie'inost interesting 
of which aveono’dodicatedHo Malnikali, and 6no sacred to' Malnideva. In front ’ 
of tho former Hows a deep reach of the Khobr/igarlii, and in thjs 'reach, buried 
in tho srfnd, ia'supposed to stand aii old-ivorld. temple. 

Wairt'igarh is very unhealthy ^during tho aat*ifmn and caAy winter months, 
and its trade has- consequently beep almost wAolly diverted to the neighbotlriiig . 
town of Armori ; but the zamlnditrs of tho north and north-east still look upon 
it as their capital, and many ofHhq iurrounding ’landholders have residences' 
hero. Good sandstone and granite are obtained near the town ; and mines of, 
diamonds and rubies were fc^rmorly worked in the viciqity. Thg town contains . 
government schools for boys and gjrls, a district post-office^ a police station- ' 
house, and the office of a patrol of customs. * , " 

WAI^QKI — A small town' intbc Niigpdr difect, situated on tho Kanhfm,' 

■ about eighteen miles north of Na^pdr. 'The population am(*unts to 2,759 souls, 
'riie place is ^aid to bo very old. A *school-houie has I'ecently been erected 
hero,* ' '' 

• WANA'-^A tributary of the Wafdhd. It has its sources some sixteen, 
miles south of Nagpur, and after flowing by Bori, where it is spanned by a rail- 
' ^9*7 viaduct, receives the Bor and Dhdm, a littl* abo vo the town of Mdndgdon. 
in the Wardhd district, and joins tho Wardhd near Sdongi at tho soulhomextrev 
mity of tho Wardlid district. ' * , , 

WA'RA'-SEONr— A flourishing iuarkot /illage in the Sapnl "district, 
situated abput forty miles to tho south-east of feeqnl. Native clo^h, is^ 
manufactured here in some ;q[H|ntfty. Thefe are here a police station' and a 
^ village schqol. Tlfle populatioi^ amounJJ^ to 731 souls. 

riv# whiph, h^ in the Sdtpurd Jiill# between Ndgpffi^fnd, 
^Betd^some seventy miles north-weit of tbo fcmSler, and fibws soutli-oast, 

.ting tkc"Ndgpdr, War^lii^iind C|<£id districts of the Central. 
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the Bor< 1 rs and the Nizam’s d^minioii^. Its first great affluent is the 'Paiuganga, 
which it receives on the Nizam’s, or right bank, about one hundred 'hnd iftnety 
tailes from its source; sixty-four Ailes lower dip wa,(alittle above! Cli^d4) it joins 
theWaingangd, and the united 8 tream,’^henceforward known as the Pranhitd, flows 
on In the san\e direction to join the Goddvari at Sirqjicl^. It is at the junction of 
the Wardlid.with the Wainganga that the*^roat obstacle to the Gqdavarinayiga- 
tion scheme, known as “ the Third Baiwier;” occurs. The bed of the Wardha is 
throughout rocky and deep. « I 14 the monsoon it becomes a fiirioijs torrent,, 
and carries a con.siderable body of water^ *The railway bridge which crosses it 
at Pulgaon is of iron, and consists of fourteen sixty-foot girders^ resting on < 
masonry piers. In the hot raonSis, however, the stream is everywhere 
fordable. *' ' * * ' * , 

The Willey of the War dint is a rich tract of <;puntry, ^ying between the river 
and a range of hijls, .which, recediAg as the Wardha district is entered, leave a 
considerable open space, which widens gradually to the south. This tract of 
country contains many flourishing towns and villages, and is celebrated for its 
cotton. Coal has also lately been ’discovered at several points, especially at 
Ghugrts*; and both the quantity and (Quality of the mineral may be’ considered 
promising. ’ 

The banks of the river are in several places picturesquely crowned by small 
teriiples and tombs, and nuhierou^ ru^ed fort^ io. the bjicfcground recall the 
wild period ffhrpugh which the district has mow fortunately passed. The sacred 
Kaundalpilfr (Dew'alw^ra) is the place of most interest on the river. It is believed 
to represent the site of a buried 'city, celebrated in the Bhagvat Git4 as the 
metropolis of the ktngdoni of Vjdarbha (Berar). It is now the site of an annual 
fair, in which* religion lends its aid to commerce, and collects in the bed of the 
then scanty river the cotton fabrics of the East country, the hardware * the 
West, and the miscellaneou& preductioi^s and piece-goods of England. The , 
length of the Wardhd from'its source to its junction with the Waingang^ is 
about 254 miles, « , ' ‘ 
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Until seven years agd the tract of country now known as Wardhii formed, 
r ^ * . . part of the Nagpdr district, to which it is similar 

Genera cescnp^ ion^ character of population aivl in geographi- 

cal features. The two were divided on the 1st August 1862, chiefly on the 
grounds that Ndgpdr as it tHen” stood was too large for a single administrative 
charge,* and that the interests of the very valuable coifbon country in this part 
of the Wardhd valley needed special guardianshipi. As now constituted the 
district lies 'betvjoen 78® apd 79® of east longitude, and between 20® imd 21® pf 
north latitude. Its form is almost triangular, the base Jiaaring &* directipu from 
ndrth-east to south-w^fet, and the apex to the north lying among the spiir^ 

^ of the Satpvft'd .range. The River War(JhS forms *the ^northern and wqj^ter^ ' 
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the OMt and south the district jnarches with the Ntopdr and 
CMnda ''“Pf tiveljr. The extreme length is about oighty-oiLfft mile^ 

• Wardhfi naturally <b^des itself jgto two parts^tho north being hilly, from 
an mlymg spur of the Sdtpurd range; the south being an nud«latiu.^plS 

mtersectedby ,n4Ws, and broken here and there bv’ isolated hills rising rbrnpVy 
from Its suAce The hil -ranges and intervtft.in'^ valleys run geneanlly in a 
south-east direction, but towards tho-south, whore the hills diniiuish in hcitrht 
and gradually merge into the plains, no definite direction is discorniblo. The 
central cluster of hilk, whjclj includes the survey stations of Miilogaon (I 726 

feet above the sea), Nandgiion (1,874 foot), and Garainsfir (2,086 ibotl forms 

the watershed of the district. , Fi-om tho north and west of tins range numerous 
small mountain-streams make their way to the Wardhii, while on tlio 'south and 
south-east the Dhdm, tho Bor, and tho Asodii naW take then- rise, and How 
down the length of tlio district in a south-east direction. In tlio north a suc- 
cession of gh4ts— abrupt escarpments in the trap rook— mark tho stops by 
winch the country rises and falls from the lied of tho Wardliii to tho confinos of 
Nagpur. Tlie gliata of Talcgilou, Chicholi, Dhilmkund, aiul Thfiiicgfion aro 
well known to travellers passing from Amraotf to the NjJgpur dii^triot. Tlio 
surface of the hills is in general rugged and stony. In summer a few 'sliriibs 
and small trees alone appear on their sidog, though after :tho rains they are 
covered with luxuriant grass— the grazing ground of large herds gf fine bu/faloes 
and cattle. But in tho A'shtf and Kondhiilf parganas in the nol*th of( tho 
district many of the hills are clothed with ybung teak and other timber, and 
the valleys between the ranges are everywhere /eitile and rich. Garamsur— the 
. highest liill in the district— has an elevation.df 2,086 feetj butthoiwuragoliciglit 
of^tho summits of the hill-ranges does not exceed 1,800 feet. 'Ilie elevation of 
the head-quarters station of Wardhd i* about 925 fdet. I'he principal rivers are 
the Wardha itself, with its afflheuts Ihe Wand, Asodd, and Bakli. ' 

, The aspect of the plain portions of the district presents but few remark- 
Appearance, features. In general the country is well 

^ ^ . wooded, p,nd in the eastern portion of tho Ilingan- 

ghdt suMIvlsion the jungle predfominates over tin? cleared and cultivated tracts. 
But on tho pther hand largo persons of this tahsil aro very deficient in trees, 
apd the neighbourhood of Hinganghdt itself is singularly bare, 'flio trees 
which most frequently meet tho eye are the mango, tamarind,, nirn, ber, and 
pipal. (The hollows of the Ipwlands arc generally covered with clumps of date 
palm. Mud fbrts, of which almost efery village has one, form a prominent 
object in- a Wardhd landscape. The population has always b^en peaceable and 
quiet, but in the earlier years of the present century they lay peculiarly exposed 
to the organised assaults qf the marauding Pindhiris. These well-known bands 
of freebooters had most of their head-quarter camps ip t^ie Narbada valley, 
whence they swept down on these rich nlains, and" no village was safe without 
some kindW fortified enclosure. The Pindhdris w?ro extinguished in the cam- 
paign which ended in 1818, but their memory is still fresh in the miud^ of thq 
people. The appearance of the villages generally contrasts unfavourably with 
the substantial look of native habitations in some other jiarts of India, Masonry 
and double-stoHed hcftises are exceedingly rare. Tiled roofs are tho exception,, 
and even the dwellings of the bqtter classes would in Other parts be thought 
squalid, and mean. Scarcity of building-tinlber is no doupt a> principal cause 
65 CPG ^ ^ 
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of this architectural deficiency ; but throughout the N%pdr province there is a 
want of taste and appreciation for appearances. In the villages, the houses of 
which are almost all thatched, fifes a;re both frequent and destructive. Efforts 
have of late been made to encourage tiled roofs, and to spread a taste for house- 
decoration. 

The following paragraphs on the geofogy of the distridt arq’ taken almost 
. ^ • entirely from the article on the ^ology of the 

"N^pdr province, published in the collection of 
papers on the geology of Western India.* The sameness of formation makes the 
description there given applicable to every part of the district. * 

The great sheet of trap which covers the Berks', and extends as far as the 
coast of the Arabian Sea, underlies the whole of the Wardhd district. On the 
south th(? boundary of Wai’dhd and Chdndd marks the termination of this 
formation, and oli the east and north it extends beyond the limits of the district 
to Umrer and Ndgpdr. The stratification in Wardhd is regular and continuous, 
and the angle of inclination is generally small. The effect of this i^gularity 
is seen in the flat tops of the hills, and in the horizontal terraces which their 
sides present. ^|^he strata in this part of India are said to succeed one another 
in the following order : — , 

t 

I. Superficial formations — Regar (black soil), or red soil, as the case 
. may bo. 

11. Brown clay. 

Ill; Latforito. 

IV. Nodular trap#. 

‘ V. A freJjh-water folm^tion. 

• VI. ‘Underlying trap. * . 

VII. Sandstone. 

, VIII. Plutonic'*and metamorphic copksv 

But in Wardhd although rpeks of all, or nearly all, of these formations are . 
occasionally found, the red soil and lateritb are gonorally wanti^jg, and the 
sandstone and plutonic rocks, which no dou^t underlie the trap, are very seldom 
exposed to vioy. The usual, succession is black soil resting on no(b?fef trap, 
and that again, with the fresh-water formation intervening, over the underlying 
trap. The thickness of the trap fornyition is, however, so great* that little is 
known regarding the* position of the underlyh;ig rocks. • • 

t 

pwing to the sameness of the geological formation, variety pf mineral pro- 
ducts is wanting in Wardhl No ores nor coal-seams are found, nor is there any 
probability of their discovery. The black basalt, however, supplies an excellent' 
building-stgne, and in ^ few Iqdalities quarries of flagstone have been opened. 
Limestone is not found as a rock, but ^lodules kanhar enter into the com- 
position of the black ^oil, and the lime required for building purposes is made 
by collecting and burning Mfe larger fragments which are exposed on, the surface 
of the ground. » 

The plain of Hinganghdt and the plain and hill of Girar aro spots of great 
geological interest. At the former place the fresh- water stratum may be traced, 

— ; — i — — " ■ 

• * Geological Papers Western India, ^ited for the Government by H. J. Carter, 

Assistant Surgeon, Bombay, 1857, pp. 2*17 ff. 
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and siliciOed wood picked up in abundance. At tbe latter tlie hill-side exposes 
the fresh-wator stratum in all its varieties, while the plain is strewn with curious 
zeolitic concretions, resembling betelnuts or nutmegs, which have issued 
from the soft subjacent rock. Native superstition has accounted for these 
nodules by a legend that the stores of a travelling spico-morchaiit were turned 
to stone at thb coramaud of Sliokh I’arid—a saint, whoso anger the moi-chaiit 
had incurred, tod whoso name is still held in reverence by a colony of fakirs, 
who reside on the Jiop of the Girar hill. , ♦ ' 

As might fee expected from its distance from the sea and its physical 
Climate. * iConformation, the climate of Wardhu is variable, 

• and the extremes of temperature are pretty wiilely 
separated. The cold of winter is never severe, but the heat of mithhiy in 
summer is little below that of the hottest parts of India, '^flio variations of 
temperature in the same day are considerable at all times of tlie year, and the 
rapid cha^ige from the heat of the day to a cool night is especially remarkable 
in the summer months. It can scarcely bo supposed that the influenco of the 
sea-breeze extends so far inland ; but the soil of Wardhd, like the sand of tlio 
desert, probably radiates heat rapidly, and the surface of the grefund cools (juickly 
after the heat of the sun has ceased to act upon it.* During tlio summer months 
a dry, and in the daytime a hot wind blows steadily and strongly from the 
north-west quarter. The monsoon generally opens with a hurricane ; at other 
times of the year the wind is variftblo and generally light. Tlie*avcrago rain- 
fall is about thirty-two inches. The rains set in about tlio 15th of «Tuno and 
last till tho end of September. Falls also occur at uncertain times about the 
middle of the cold season. The climate of the distHct is on tlie whole salubrious^ 
and although Wardhd cannot vie in healthiness with tho districts tho Sdi*purfi 
plateau, it has a better name than tho immediately adjoining country. It is 
well drained, and although the* juijgies to tho north -are feverish for n fov\f 
months after tho rains, it is generally free from malaria. Cholera is not uncom- 
mon, but it has generally been imported by pilgrims from* tho religious fairs at 
Jaganndth, Vachmftrhi, and Pandharpdr, and since sanitary restrictions have been 
placed on these gatherings, the periodical epidemics have been rarer and Joss 
dostru^iVc. Something too may be due to the /opening of the railwayi • Tho 
eastern part^of the Bombay and.N%pdr rood was at one time notorious for 
cholera, but now that th'e stream’ of traffic is diminished, /ilid journeys can bo 
accomplished \^tih comparatively little fatigue and exposure, much less is hoard 
of cholera in the WardhS district. There are no specific diseases which deserve 
notice. "The people, though by no means strikingly^ robust, look gonotally 
vigorous and healthy. 

' Among domestic animals, the trotting bullocts, for which this part of the 

Central Provinces is famous, ^hould be mentioned. 

^Domestic animals. breedijig of horned cattle generally is carried 

on on a largo scale in the northern and hilly part of the district, which affords 
excellent pasture in the cold season, but in summer most of tho herds ^ro ti^en 
to the jungles of l^andla and Ghdpdd. The breed of buffaloes t^ is very fine. 
Large flocks of sheep and goats are found in the plain tracts in. tlie dry season, 
and in tho hills in thirains, but the stock is, not particularly good. Indeed 
under the system of breeding which is pursued it is scarcely possible that veiy 
good results should be attained. ^ * . 
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Of wild animals, the tiger, panther, hyaena, leopard, wolf, jackal, and wild 
. hog abound. The spotted-deer, nllgih, and wild 

Wild anima s. also inhabit the hills, whilst the antelope may 

be seen all over the plains. Of game-birds too there is a very good sprinkling, 
among whiph may be named the bustard, the black and grey partridge, the 
grey and Bush quail, and two descriptioAs of rock-pigeon or grouse, viz. the 
pintail and pointe^l. Of fish no great variety exists. Snakes , Of all kinds, 
and scorpions and centipedes of tfie largest, are disagreeably common. 

The most valuable indigenous trees are the teak {tectona g^’andis), the tdri 
, (toddy) palm, the mhowa {hassia latlfolia), the 

‘orest proi uce. mango, the tamarind, 'the siilai (losiveUia thirl- 

fera), the anjan (hardiviclda hinata)^ the dhdurd (coivocarpus latlfolia), and the 
tendd (lay&rstroi^nla -parviflora). Of medicinal plants there are tlio castor-oil 
plant, the hendismus or country sarsaparilla, the kat karanj fruit, the wild 
liquorice, nim (azadmichta indica), chirayita (cMrctta), and dhaturd. 

A little lac is gathered on the northern part of the district, and the red 
cochineal is occasionally found in the plains, though not in sufficient (Quantity to 
be of commerciaf value. 

t 

Gum is collected by Gonds, and wax and honey are found, but all these 
products are insignificant in amount. Mhowa trees are abundant, and mhowa 

dowers form the only valuable article of forest produce. 

• 

Ghee and butter, the formdr especially, are among the most important 
articles of trade o#the districfli/^ ^The hills in the north are grazed over by fine 
herds of buffaloes and cows, and .the ghee which they produce is a principal 
article df sale in the bazdrs of A'rvl and Deolf. 

The black soil, to which the districl owes its great fertility, varies in 

. . , j ‘ depth from ten feet to a few inches, its average 

Apcultural produce. two tept. Jn tho 

weather its surface shows the cracks and fissures characteristic of the deposit, 
and dt ^is generally found intqjrmixed with nodular limestone. The chiiif-fiigricul- 
tural staples are jawiirl {holcus sorghum), qotton, wheat, and riSe. The first 
two are very largely^ grown, the third apd fouf th less so. The Wal-dha turmeric 
too is of good qualit^^ and excellent ^^patsan^^ and hemp are produced in small 
quantities. Cotton is the most valuable product of the district, and has become 
so more than ever during the last few years. The*area under cotton cultivation 
last season was estimated at 176,303 acres. In the present season (1869-70) 
it is estimated that 225,332 aqres are thus cultivated, and should the harvest 
prove favourable, the outturn will reach about 178,000 maunds (equal to about 
36,600 bales of 400 lb. each).^ The staple of the local variety is so good, and it 
commands so high 8f price in the market, that cotton is brought here from Berar 
and elsewhere to be re-exported under^the name of Hinganghdt.^^4' The New 
Orleans variety has been recently introduced, but hitherto it has not turned out 
so well ah the indigenous cotton, and it is believed that more may be done by 
careful selection and culture of the latter on the pedigree system than by 
acclimatisation of exotic seed. . 


* The name of the chief cotton-market jn Wardh£. 
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Country clotli is the only important, local mamiliictiire. The ibllowiiig table 
MflTiiifnrtnw.^ cxliibits the number of pcc»ple onij^at^ed in it, and tho 

estiniated value of tho outturn of their labour 
No. of weavers. No. of looms. Outturn in pieces. Value of cloth. 

4,220 263,528 Its. 8.63,:i()(i 

It is estimated that two-thirds of tho cloth wovtm in tho district aro exported 
to Berdr and further west. Cotton-thread, blankets, pfunii)>^ and rope are also 
produced. Hardware is iiniver.sally imported ; J,nd' tho Wardha ])()ttery, owin^ to 
tho admixture of limestone nodules in tho soil, is very poor, lu souk? localities 
the soil is so full of litne that there is dilliculty in makin«r oven bricks and tiles. 
The energies of the people ip'c?, however, chiefly devoted to cultivatifm and trade, 
and it is no stretch of fancy to suppose that at present tho Wardlia fanner 
often wears the Man Chester- woven produce of his own fields. 

The trade of the Wardha district is only remarkable on account of the 
cotton exports. Tho excellent (piality^-of tlio 
staple, known to the commercial world as '^Hin- 
ganghilts,^^ from the cotton mart of that name, has secured for it an almost 
unlimited demand, and a higher price in the English innrket than any other 
description of Indian cotton, except perhaps tlie acclimati.sed NTew Orleans of tho 
Southern Maratha Country. It seems also to have grown into favour on tho 
Continent, wliero the looms have to some extent 1)C(?ti adajited to work the 
short-staplo Indian cotton. The commercial celebrity of the 'niinganghfit 
brand has always drawn to that mart for foreign export quantities of cotf-oii 
from Eastern Berai’, Nagpur, Cliaiidft, and neighbouring districts; but deducfiiig 
these, tho exports from Wardha alone may be stated to average about 25,000 
bales per annum, reckoning tho bale at 400 ll^s.» A good deal has been done of 
late years by the Governmout Cotton Department, not only to* improve the 
cultivation of cotton and its preparation for nnvket, but also to facilitate? 
traffic by providing suitable marl^et-pUcos and* other advantages. The Wardha 
cotton trade will no doubt with this assistance attain the highest develop- 
ment which the limited area of tho Wardbfi valley* will allow. A con- 
siderable tr 9 .de has also grown up, since the opening of tho railway to Bornb.ay, 
ill butter, either fresh or clarified, which is largely produced in the A rvi^ tahsil, 
and regularly exported to the Bobibay market. jiFIk? cows in this part of tho 
country aro said to bo of a good bJoed, and the abundanco of good pasturage, a 
steady foreign demand, and cheap trauvsit by rail?^ay, have fb^tered a trade which 
in* the year 18(18-69 amounted to 22,000 inaunds, valued atrlls. 4,48,000. Thoi’o 
is a ^majl exchange grain-t^dc between Wafdha and Berdr, tho imports being 
jawdri (millet), -*and the exports wheat* and dul (pulse). The principal import, 
is salt, to. the extent of about 51,000 raaunds, valued at Ks. 8,60,000, English 
piece-goorfs to the value of abbut two l&hs of rupees, with some hardware, spices, 
and other miscellaneous foreign products. 

The district would be decidedly backward in its comm'inications were it not 
. . for the Groat Indian Peninsula Railway, which now 

Comiitiunications. traverses it. . The black soil of tho plains forms a 

most difficult and expensive foundation for road-making, and with the* exception 
of one or two good roads, the whole traffic of tho country has until lately been 
carried over country-tracks, which in the monsoon months are quite impas^ble* 

The made roads tre (1) the southern road between Niigptir and Haid^- 
^bdd, which enters the district a little to tho cast of Sindi, and f;^aycrsing its 
south-east corner enters thb Ch^nd^ district at a point due south of Hingangh4t. 
This road is of imperial rather than local importance ; but as a branch road mnsL- 
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to Hiuganglidt from the village of Jdm, it is much used by persons passing 
between llinganghdt and Nagpdr, and should any part of the export trade of 
Hinganghdt gravitate to the Bind! station, it will become a locfl,! lino of principal 
importjince. ( 2 ) The Wardhd valley road, which unites the railway sWion of 
Pulgdon with the towns of Deoli and Hinganghdt in the south, and those .of 
A rvi and A'shti in the north. This is the^principal line of corammiication in the 
district. ^ It traverses the wiiole length of the valley of the Wardhd, and carries 
to tho railway the cotton for whkh this part of the district is especially famous. 
The length of this road may bo put down at seventy miles, and if to this be added 
eighteen miles of a second-class feeder road, l^-id out to connect Polmd and the 
south of Berdr with Hinganghdt, the entire length is a little short of one hundred 
miles. But tho road is not yet completed. Of cbdntry-tracks the chief is the 
old road between Bombay and Ndgpdr. Tho importance of this lino has been 
veiy much diminished by the railway, but it is still mudh used. It enters the 
district at tho A*pti ferry on the Wardha, and passing tho villages of ‘Kauthd, 
Kuljhari, Dahigaou, Eli Koli, and Sold, enters the Nagpdr district at the village 
of Asold. Another principal line of traffic connects Ndgpdr with Amraotf, and 
runs through the north of tho A rvi tahsil. This line crosses the Wardhd at 
Bisndr, and afteu passing over thcTalcgdon Ghdtrnns to Ndgpdr i;?'dKdrinjd and 
Kondhdii. It will bo easilj’' imagined that in a district so scantily provided 
with roads tho conveyances must be of a peculiar kind adapted for the work they 
have to do. Instead of tho large heavy harlcery of tho North-W ostorn IVovinces, 
tho carts of the district (Jchdehar or hhdncJiar) are small, low, and narrow- 
wheeled. . Thein lightness and the smallness of their loads enable bullocks to 
draw them up the steep inclines 5 they are too low to upset, and their narrow 
wheels, on which imud has little hold, are well fitted for the kind of country 
through wlych they have to travel. The renghi^^ is a lighter cart, of similar 
construction, and is not intended to carry merchandise. It boars the same 
relation to tho khdnchar that apjiaetondoest^ a cart. The " chhakrd'^ is a still 
lighter conveyance, ' and, like all tho *abovo, is drawn by small well-bred 
trotting bullocks, for, which Wardhii is famous. The possession of a cart or 
renghl and pair is by no means confined <io the wealthier inhabitants, but is 
common to all the well-to-do classes of theP district. There is no jfirt of India 
where the people use conveyances So much a^d walk so little, and th^ speed 
with which they get over the^^round is remarkable. Fast bullocks fetch fancy 
prices,mnd are eagerly bought by wealthy lalidholders) who like to* rival each 
other in the complotfeness of their turn-out. , , 

Tho administration of the district is conducted by the usual civil staff, con- ^ 
. , . . . sisting oijdinarily of*a Deputy Commissioner) an 

minis ra ion. Assistant Commissioner, a Civil Sledical Officer, 

and a District Superintendent of Police at head- quarters, an Assistant Com- 
missioner at tho important cotton mart of Hinganghdt, and Tahsllddrs at A'rvf, 
Wardhd, and Hinganghdt. The police ^orce has a strength of 391 of all ranks, 
and has station -houses at Hinganghdt, A rvi, Klidngdon, Sindi, Girar, A'shti, 
and Pulgdon, besides nineteen outposie. The imperial revenues ar^ — • . 

'Land... Rs* 5,10,182 

Assessed taxes „ 28)196 

Stamps „ 60,969 

Excise „ 79,017 

• Forests* „ 8,552 # 

• Customs „ 6,88,365 


^Dotal Rs. 13,65,281 
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The Great Indian Peninsula Railway crosses tlie centre of tlio district, 
within which it has three stations — Pulg^on,^on the banks of tho Wardhii; 
Wardhd.tho central station, twenty miles east of Pulgaoiij and Sindi, near 
tho borders of Ndgpiir. To these stations tho whole trade of tho district con- 
vej’gfes. ^ 

central tahsil or revenue subdivision of tho district of 
tho same name, having an area of 801 square ^miles, with 4^8 villages, and a 
population of 130,210 souls according to tho census of 1800. Tho land rovenuo 
for 1809-70 is Rs. 2,08,119. 


WARDHA' — The head-quarters town of tho district of the same nanio. 
Here is a station of the Cfreat India Peninsula Railway, distant forty-nine 
miles from Ndgpiir. The ’town is quite new, dating from tho 2lst Muy ISOO. 
The old villhge of Pdlakwari was levelled to make room for Ajrardha, and the 
new town is built in wide and regular streets, carefully laid out so as to aduiit 
of expansion as population increases. The jail, polico lines, public garden,^ 
court-houses, and civil station generally are on a gentle slope to tho east of 
tho town. The site is naturally well drained, and promises to bo hcaltfiy. Tho 
absence of trees is tho main defect at present, and causes tho station to have 
bare and bleak appearance, especially in the liot w6ather ; but several miles ot 
avenues in and about the town have boon laid out, and aro progressing well. 
By November 1866, when tho general census was taken, Wardhfi had already 
attained a population of 2,734, and it is steadily increasing. At hrst the inhabi- 
tants ran up grass sheds and other similar temporary residence*, but theso are 
fast being replaced ty more substantial build/ngs. It is antici|)atod that the 
railway station will in time attract to Wardhd adqi^go sharo ol tho cotton tvado 
of this district ; but trade is slow to leave old channels, and Mingaiighat, 
Deolf, and other marts of the railway lino still retain their ascendancy. However, 
cotton trade has made a fair start at,Wardh^j and presses and a metalled, 
storage and weighiug-yard have been provided from local funds. A verna- 
cular town-school has also boon opened at Wardlul Tlio*woekly market hold 
on Fridaysds large, and well attended by traders and holders of agricultural 
produce frOirf tho villages round, ^ ^ 

' WARHi,'— A village in the Chdndil district, s5ituated on tho left bank of 
the Wardhd, ten miles west-south-^est of Chanda, and facing iho moutli the 
Paingangd, which here falls into the Waldhd. On tho rivof^s bank is an ^old 
toniple, with a iSroad flight of steps loading to the water’s edge It was at tins 
village'tliat the van of Bdji R^’s army was mot and driven back by 
Colonel Hopeton* Scott in April a.d. 18l8. A fair assembles hero duimg tho 

cold weather. ^ 

WA'RHONA — A village in tho A'rvS tahsil of tho Wardhft' distnct, 
situated on the Dhfe,some six miles froln its source, 
seven miles from Wardhd. It contains ^'mixed FPf f 
Kunbisi Mohamihadans, &o., most of whdm 'aro cultivators. A small weekly 

market is held here on Sundays, / , ’ . . 

WARNEEA — A town in tho Hingmighlit tahsil of tho Wardhd 
twenty-five miles south of W/irdhA It belongs to an 

family, who have a fine house in tho fort. It contains 2,4(\7 mhabitfmte, cluefly. 
cultivators and weavers. The municipality have built a vi age > 

and opened up a market-place under tho walls of the fort; they also mamt^ 
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their own town police and conservancy establishments. A branch distillery 
ha's recently been opened, and a small weekly market is held here on 
Wednesdays. 

WARORA' — The north-western tahsll or revenue subdivision of the 
Chanda district, having an area of 1,248 ^piare miles, with 406 villages, and' a 
population of 1 20,191 souls s^cording to tlio census of 1866. The land revenue 
ojtho tahsd for 1869-70 is Ejg. 84,006. 

WARORA'-^Tlie western pargana of the tahsll of the same name in the 
Chandd district. It is bounded on the north by the Wardha and ^^dgpur dis- 
tricts, on the cast by the Cliimur and Bhandak pargaiias, on the south by the 
Wardha, and on the west by the Wardha and Wafta! It has an area of about 
415 square miles, and contains 148 villages. The 81v traverses a large portion 
of the pargana frotn north to south, and the Viral hows along the north-eastern 
corner. The coftntry generally is a rolling plain of black loam, dotted with a 
few isolated hills of sandstone. Excellent cotton, wheat, javvarl, oil-seeds, 
gram, and rice are grown hero. The chief towns are Warora, Mindherl, and 
kSegaon. The population is principally Manlthu, and the Dhaiuql Kunbls form 
the largest agricjdtural class. 

WARORA' — The head-quarters of the tahsll of the same jiame, and the 
sccjoiid commercial town of tlK3 Chanda districto It is situated thirty- two 
miles north-wfet of Chanda, twenty-six miles south-east of Hinganghtft, and 
twelve miles ‘north of Wun. It contains 975 houses ; the population being 
Mar«4tha, witli a sprinkling of Miirwdrfs. A large weekly market is held here, 
and a considerable* trade is carried on in cotton, grain, groceries, country cloths, 
and salt. The toVn lias a 'tiihsll, a town school for boys, a girls^ school, an 
imperial po^t-office, a police sta*tioii-houso, a sardl, a travellers^ bungalow, a 
handsome a large tank, an encampihg-ground, a talisll nursery for young 
•trees, and a Public Works bftngalowi ^Ai Assistant Patrol of Customs is 
stationed here. 

I 

WBLTO'R — A small straggling town «n the Nagpiir district, about forty 
m\les south-east of Nagpur, and near the ^ncturesque hill of AmWiori, which 
ovedooks the Waingangi*. It has a population of 2^112 persons.^ There 
are some fine groves and tanks around it ; and the town has its nm school and 
police buildings and market-place. Borne clQth is manufactured .here, nlost of 
which is exported. * * ^ ^ 


ZAINA'CA'D— A village, in the Nimar district, only divided from Burhan-' 
piir, of which it once formed a part, by the Taptl. It now contains about 1,200 
inhabitants, but has greatly fallen offfj^om its former condition, signs of which 
remain in numcrouJ ruins of mosques, tombs, and sariis. The paper made 
here had once a high repute, but the Irianufacture has greatly declined. • 
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statement of Are<^y Pojpulation^ Bevenue^ ^c, — (continued.) 
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♦ 8,800 inclusive of Feudatories. 

^ Exclusive of population of Feudatories. 
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(1) Included among Europeans at the last Census. (2) Included among Hindus. 

♦ m MaiAihfy u TJrdd, b Hindi, g Gondi, t Telogu, c Cbhattisgarhi, n Nim4ri, o Uriya, k Koya. 
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JUDICIAI 


Showing ihe' various Judicial Tribunals, Original and Appellate 


0 

Class of Tribunals, (listinpiiisli- 
ing those which t'.vercise powers 
iu one Department from those ex- 
ercising powers iu two or throe 
Departments, and those con.si8Liiig 
of paid from unpaid Judges. 

• 

• 

.1 

QQ 

Q 

■£3 

0 

1 

Average Area of each Divnaion in 
Square Miles. • 

i 

•s 

Q 

■ « 

Q 

0 

1 

. t 

S: 

<3 

< 

« 

i 

a 

H 

o 

t. 

3 

"A 

Constitution 
of Tribunals, 
staling num- 
ber of Judges 
iu oach, and 
Jiny or 
Assessors,* 
if any. 

Judicial powers of each Tribunal, Original 
and Appollato. 

Local and Sub-^ 

10 



10 


r 

Magistrates (a) [ • 







exercising Cri- y 







minal powtrs J 







J Unpaid.. 

62 

602 

6,500 

73 

A single 

Each Judge has, in the Criminal Do- 






Judge pre- 

pnrtmont, the pow’crs of a Sub -Magistrate 






sides over 

eitlior of the 1st or 2nd Class, as defined 

« 





oaeb tribu- 

in Section 22 of Criminal Procedure Code, 




4 


nal without 

and can dispose of all cases which a Sub- 

4 





Jury or As- 

Magistrate is competent to try. ^Six 

4' 


* 



scssors. 

Porest Officers included in column 5 are 

• • 



* t 



restricted in the use of their powers 







to cases of broaches of the Forest Act, or 







cases in which their subordinates are 

4 




* « 

f 

concerned.) 

Do. do. exercising”) Paid 

61 

1,221 

123,813 

67 

Ditto ... 

Do. and in the Civil Department can 

Criminal, Civil, ^ 






hear Civil suits up to Rs. 100, 300, 500, 

and Eevenue f ' 





«« 

or 1,000 in value accjording to his powers 

powers (c) J Unpaid . . 




« 


under Act XIV. lof 1865 (Central Pro-: 



vinces Courts’ Act), and has the powers in the Revenue Department of a 

. 


Deputy Collector under the,Hont Law (ActX. of 1859 and Act XIV. of 1863). 

Judges exercising Civil powers 





4> 

• 

only (d) Paid... 

11 



,11 

Ditto ... 

Each Judge can hear suits up to Rs. 60 

* 






in value unde* Section 6 of A*t XIV. of 







1865 (Central Provinces Cpnrts’ Act). 

Small Cause Courts (&) 

6 

430 

78,643 

6 

A single 

Two Judges have power, undsr Act XI. 






Judge pre- 

of 1865, to hear suits up to Rs, 1,000 in 



sides over each Tribunal without 

value. Three Judgq?, under Acts XI. of 



Jury or 4As8cssor8, 

and there is a 

1865 and XXII. of 1864, have power to 



Registrar empowered to hear suits 

lear suits up to Rs. 500 in value. One 



up to Rs. 20 aitachtd to 

one Court. 

Judge, under Acts XI. of 1866 and XXII, 

1 




/ 

of 1864, has power to hear suits up to 




4 


Rs. 50 in value. ^ 

Magistrates with full powers 

21 

7 

6,000 

27 

A single 

Each Judge has in the Criminal Depart- 

exercising .only Criminal 





Judge pre- 

ment the powers of a Magistrate, as 

powers (/). 





sides over 

defined in Section 22 of Crhninal Pro- 






each Court 

cedui'e Code. 






without 

♦ 


1 




either Jury 





4 


or Asses- 


« 





Bors. 
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STATEMENT. 


existing in the Central Provinces on the last day of the^year 1868 . 


Average 
annual vSalH,ry 
of each paid 
Judge. 

§ 


■ f 


W 

a! 

'A 


1| 

p 


Hjimber of 
Judges. 


European. 


Executive or other 
functions exercised by the 
same Officer. 


■$ -S*. 


S > 

3 © 


Numlier of Cases decided 
during the year. 


*6 


73 


657 


6,520 


3,000 


600 


•6 


8,800 


11 


* Six of t hese officers are] 
in the Forest De])artment, 
two in tiie Survey Depart- 
ment, and two in the Cus-| 
toms DepartiiKMit. 


Those officers are Tahsfl- 
ddrs (Sub-Collectors) and 
Extra A68ista.^t and Assis- 
tant ComuiissioTfers. They 
are employ c<l generally in 
adininistratAre work of the 
districts to wliieh they are 
attached. ♦ • 

These officers arc! N6ib| 
iTahsllddrs. 


Have executive functions 
in the case of 3 Canton- 
ment and 1 Assistant Can- 
tonment Magistrates, and oil 
Judge of N&gpdr Small 
Cause Court, ^ho is also 
llegistrar-Qenc\l of Assu-j 
ranees. • 

16 of these officers are 
in administrative charge of 
Jails, and of these 16, 13 
are also Civil Surgoons. 


• A 

h 

• % 


tJ bJ 


N a> 

W 

1's 

“I 


to 

a 

I 

g 

I 

v 


a 

T 

8 

Ph. 

1 

§ 

0 

.a 

2 

1 

S * 

s 

'■a 


56 


5,001 


8,579 


1,563 


1,318 


42,476 

4,262 

12,94l| 
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Class of Tribunals, distinguish- .2 
inp those which exercise powers ^ 
in one Department from those ex- 
crcisinff powers in two or three g 
Departments, and those consisting o 
of paid fyora unpaid Judges. ' 


Constitution 
j of Tribunals, 
stating num- 
lier of judges 
in each, and 
Jury or 
Assessors, 
if any. 


Judicial powers of each Tribunal, Original 
and Appellate. 


Magistrates, Ofiininal, Civil, 
and Revonuo powers /£f) ... 


Do. exorcising powers , de- 
scribed by Act XV. of i8(i2 
ih) 1 : 


Sessions Courts 4 20,749 2,002,717 


Commissioners’ Court, Civil 
and Bevonuo 


Chief Court of Province ...... 


3,317 33,158 31 A single Kach Judge and 17 Magistrates of the 24 

Judge pre- entered in eolnrnn 5 being Magistrates of 
sidiis over Districts have powiu’ to hear appeals from 
each Courtjtho nrdiTS of all Snb-Magistrates in their 
w i t h o u i l)istn(!ts, Tn the Civil Departments the 
either JurylMagistrotes of Districts have power to 
* or Asses-'hear, under Act XI V. of 1865, suits of un- 

sors. limited value, and in the Kevenuo Depart- 
' Irnenl they have the powers of Collectors 

under the Rent Law's. All other Magistrates can hear suits (Civil) up to Rs. 
5,0(X) in value, and have powers of Dejuitiy Collectors under the Rent Law. 


4,748 498, 011 17 A single] Thi'se Jiidgiss have pow'cr to try all 

* Judge })re- Criminal cases triable by a Court of Ses- 

aidi'S over sions, except suv‘h as for offences for a 
, . each Tri- capital sentence, and to punish with irn- 

bnnal and prisonment not exceeding 7 years. These 
may be are also included in the last cntiy. 

4 ^ aasjsted by 

' * I Assessors. 

20,749 2,002,717 4 A singh' These Judges can try ca.se8 of any 

Judge pro- nature coimnitted to them by a Magis- 
skles overtralie, and can awai‘d any punishment 
« each Court, allowed by law. 'JWioy .'ire likewiseem- 
and is aided i)owerod to hear all appeals from the 
j by rAsscs- orders of Magistrate with* full powoTU* in 

' sors. all cases in whioii an appeal is allowed 

♦ , by law. 

20,749 2,002,717 * 4 A single These Judges have no original jurirtlic- 

Jndgo pro- tion, but on tht Civil side of tlleir Court 
sides over hem*, nnder Act XV. of 1§65, appeals in 
each T^j’i- all suits in which the .value is Rs. 6,000 
bunal un- or more ; and they also hear appsals from 
assisted by the decision of Collectors and Deputy 
either Jury Collectors under Acf X. of 1869 (Rent 
or Assessor. Act)! In the Revenue Department they 
are Commissioners of Division, and he^ » 
•' „ appeals from orders of Collectors under 

^ Rent Law. ’ 

... ^ I Ditto ... Is the .Judge of the Qhief Appellate 

Court in Criminal dnd Civil, hearing ap- 
peals from orders of Sessions Courts in tho former case, and special appeals 
from orders passed on appeal by Deputy Oommissioner or Commissionw » 
Civil cases. In Criminal cases it has also tbp power of revision. 


Justices of the Peace 


aijpointincnt. 
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FINANCE. 


AOOOJINT of tlie (}ross and Net Bovenucs of th Central Provinces for tlie 
year 1868-69. 


SotSCES OP IirCOMB. 


Tributes and Contributions from « 
Native Statefe 


1 , f Professions & Trades Tax 5,792| ! 

Assessed 1 Tax 2,C'4.,750 I9,02d 3, 301 

laxes ^ License Tax 05 I 


Cnstoms... Sugar duty * 84,832 

o . i Duty on imported 14, '28, 080 

[EmsUttty • 


. S Fees on License 
Export duty 


Total : HS8,086 

nso 3,850 


Post Office 

Electric Telegraph * 

Mint s 

Law and ( Refunds* 1,08,779 

Justice. \ Real fines 1,15,748 




Military Refunds 

Interest , 1,437 . 

Miscellaneous 2,19,771 . 

Total Imperial 32,13,407 

Local. 

Public Works Eunds 11,14,621 •> , 

Police Funds 66,417 

Education Fipids 1,63,977 

Charitable Funds 23,699 


General Funds 3,89,149 

Total Local 17,47,883 


CHAHOB8 


KCOME. 

Char^^es of collection, includ- 
ing cost of Salt and Opium 
and cost of nmintaining re- 1 
productive works. j 

Allowances and Assignments 
payable under Treaties and 
other engagements. j 

Allowances to District and 
Village Officers and Chari- 
table Grants. 

Kb. 

7,24,093 

3,14,849 

71,189 

Rb. 

9,39,305 

Rs. 

1 

11,10,731 

9,39,305 

2 

9 

3,300 

4,54,789 



<4,54,789 









1 

* 28,35Si 

% 

55,062 

V 




• • 41 ■ . 

6,42,178 



57,897' 


t 

67,897 



mm 




75,607 8,85,789 


5,801 1,05,311 
22,986 2,41,704 


4,55,023 9,73,063 
35 3,816 


35 3,815 

47^8 7,88,116 


68,149 60,630 

,9,8'21 1,05,927 


1,437 

2,19,771 ^ 


6,99,30828,14,104* 


67,^7 10,66,724 
66,417 


67.897 16,89,966 

17.87.838194. 12,686 


' Includes Re^stration Fees, preo^ds of Jail mauafaetoros, 
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♦ There are ng Colleges in the Central Provinces, but an Arts Class has been formed in connection with the Sagar High School, 
t This includes ChristianB : we have no separate columns in the General Returns showing Christians only, 
t This includes subscriptions. 

If.B . — The ratio of pupils to population is 1 to 13i. 


m I B. si? s I: g 
II « ; ; : S? : ; r g: 5 


: : 

0 4.^1 : : 



“o M ; 'I 


: : 
^ I a * 


i to 129. 


Number. 

Number of Students on 

Average attendance daily. 

. » 

Average Age. 

Clmistiim. 

4 ’ 


o 

Others. 

? 

Public Puuds. 

» 

% 



Fees. 

0 

1 
<T) 

Total. 

1 

EugllWi. , 

p p 

Vernacular. 

•» * 

P'S 

p 

General. * 

Hi 

Gcnei?al. 


Hindu. 

n 

1 " 

Moliammadan. 


Christian. 


Total. 


Average attendance daily. 

f’rom Kudownients. 

M 

From ^ecs. 

0 

0 

1 

From Government 
grant. 


English. 

Sf 

Venaacular.' 

P'3 


M.O 

General. 



GranA total average attendance. 


Proportion of attendance to popu-| 
1 lotion. 


I xiaNaddv 


985 
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I 

ROAD TABLES. 

I’AQE 

No. I, JABALPU'R TO SA'GAR, vid DAMOII • . . . . m 

* 

« 

„ II. JABALPU'R TO RA'I'PU'R, tid MANDLA ,W9 

„ III. SA'GAR TO THE RAILWAY 541 

» 

'» 

„ IV. NARSINGHPU'R TO CHHINDWA'RA' ...j .542 

$ t 

„ V. IIOSHANGA'BA'D TO BETIj’l .’ ,54,5 ’ 

VI. NA'GPU'RTO RA'IWR ...* .51,'{ 

„ VII. NA'GPU'R TO CmilNDWA'RA' .! 544 

NA'GPU'R TO RETU'L , 545 , 

» • 

„ IS. NA'GPU'R TO CftA'NqA' 546 

f 

X. EA'I'PU'R TO SAMBALPU'R ,547 

' * 'f 

„ XI. CHA'NDA' TO SIRONCHA' ..• 548 

t 

\' 


66 cpo 



Sagar. 1 Damoh. * Jabalpur. 
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ROAD TABLES. 

» 

No. I. — From jahaljmr to Sugar, via Damoh. 


HistiUioe 
ill ililpN. 


llelkurii . . , . 


Sangianipiir 


JShalipur , 


Metalled roaJ. Jn the 5th mile the Umti iiadi is crossed by an 
Irish causeway bridge, qnd, in bth mile the Mangraha stream 
in tlie same maiicr. No sarai^or travellers’ bungalow’. Ordinary 
supplies and water in abundance. 

Road metalled up to 18th mile. In 10th mile, close to Belkaru, 
a stream is crossed by an Irish causeway bridge. One mile 
from Katangi the river Hiran, about 170 yards wide from bank 
to bank, is crossed; banks are easy; the river runs deep and 
swift. A good ferry is established here. Sarai and fair bdzar, 
with abumlancc of water. 

a Small village. Travellers’ bungalow. Police out-post. Water from 
wells. Supplies from surrounding country. 

Lfu'ge village, sarai, and police station-house. Supplies available. 
Good water from wells. Hoad unmetallcd in many places, flanked 
by hills, and covered with low jungle. Nulas unl)ridged. 

Newly built sarai, with accommodation for European travellers. 
Dispensary. Supplies juocurable on due notice being given. Water 
fronu’ivcr. Junction here of two rivers, Gurayyaand Bairma. Road 
stony. Most of the nalas and rivers unbridged, Feriy at Gurayya, 
fordable in dry season. 

i IIead-(‘{« alters of district and residence of Civil officers. Travellers’ 
bungalow, and good sarai with accommodation for Europeans. 

^ Dispensary. Su])plies procurable. Good water from wells and 
tanks. Road, stpnyf and flanked by hills. No rivefs to cross. 
Many nalas unbridged. i, 

Ojien country. Road good, but greater part unmetalled. Wgter 
frbm river Sunar. • Supplies jirocurablc, At Patharia (3^ miles) 
there are a travellers’ bungalow, good sarai, dif[)ensary, school- 
house, and policc-stalion, with water from tank and wells. 

Rqad ill bad condition ; ioil stony and gravelly ; in last .3 diiles three 
unbridged nalas ; not fordable during the iliins when there is 
any very heavy fall.!. Sarai here. Supplies procurable to some 
extent. •* ' ^ 

' Road almost all over black cotton soil. The bias river is spanned 
by ail iron bridge lor foot-passengers, horses, and l%ht carts. 
The nalas ar#? either bridged or have paved causeways. In the 
rains the road may be said to be all but impassable. No travel- 
lers’ bungalow. Supplies procurable to some extent. 

1 For sbout six miles the road is over black soil, passable in fair 
weather after surface repairs ; but' in the rains quite unfit for 
any traffic ; ftir th^ next 3 miles road is over sandy’, stony 
soil, and low hill/ with one or two steep inclines. For the last 
mile into Cpto/nents the road is metalled, {^alas Jbiidged, or 
with paved causeways. ■ 
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Koyll. — From Jabalpur to Raipur, via Maudla. 


District. 


To 



Moligfion 


Uhanwai 


tlistanoe 
in Miles. 


*) 




Naiiingauj 


11 


% 


• i 

Babailia NalA . . . •! K’ 

% \ 


Mandla 


m 


IlnMAIUvS. 

I 


Metalled roiftl up to Caur nadi (5 miles), crossed by a causeway, 
and in the mins by a ferry.. The gluit is of mnsoury, with easy 
descent. The Gaur is about bO yards wide, with rocky bottom 
and bank. No bungtHowf savai, or enraiuping ground. 

Nagapahar ascent (2nd mile), at uii elevation of Gol) feet above 
Jabalpur. Road for lirst l:i miles good ; rocky soil ; last 1 f 
mile black soil ; impassable for carts in the rains. At di miles 
t f'loin Mohgaon is the Kobu iiiila, unbriil<>:ed, with water all the 
year; masonry well clftsc by, and village of Dhobi 1 mile N.E. 
of the road. Atd| miles is a spring eontainiiig ^vater. all the 
year. At GJ and mile.stwo imbridged milas ; no water in hot 
weather. At 7th mile a masoTiry well, an(f Saimuipur village one 
mile N. of the road. At 8 and 8 } miles two imbridged uaUis ; 
no water in hot weather. At H.] miles Ilingna uald, imbridged, 
water always abundant ; in the rains the imlii is crossed in a 
boat. At f)th mile village of Clrnnki Chitoni, with police ont- 
jiost, masonry well, and saiui. At lOi ai^l 1 1th mile two nahis, 
unbridged; no water 'in Jiot weather. At 12th mile Kur- 
kuti nala unbridged ; little water in hot iveathcrf and village of 
KurkutI one mile N. At 14;} mile, Dhanwai village, 200 yards 
off the road ; mila imbridged ; no water in hot weather. Masonry 
well ; water alway.s abundant. Supplies from neighbouring 
villages ; no trees tor shade. ^ 

Road for 8} m\)es good,,i’oeky soil ; 2^- miles bad, black soil. At 
1,M, li, and 2| mile, unbrhlged water in hot weather. 

At .‘1^ mile, Kalpi naliu utibridged, wat'r always abundant, ami 
Kalpi village 4 mile»N. * At 4th mile, unbrid^^cd iidjd, nt water 
in hot weather. A^ 8th mile, Kurnmeli nulii, imbridged, water 
all the year round ; Kurumuli village If mile N.E. At 8,1 mile 
Charg!io^#iJ»ila, unbrnlgcd, water always abundant, and village 
i mile S. At 81 mile, unbridged mila, no water in hot . 
weather. At OJ milcTikaria nala ; water all the year. At 11th ^ 
mile Na^miigauj village on Ralej river, uubriilgcd ; crossed in 
a boat in rtic rains. Police statioii-liou.se. Travellers’ bungalow. 
Masonry well. Only two tree,s fiir shade. Supplies abundant. 
Road gdod ; 7 miles rocky *a)il ; 1 mile clayisb soil ; 4 mildk black 
soil, yripassablc for carts in the rains. At 21 miles, Rumlid 
nala*; auisonry bridge ; water always abundant, two hamlets , one 
\ mile N. and the other 1 mile S. (^‘ the bridge. At Jrd mile 
unbridged nala, no water in hot weather. At 5th mile Lulipdr 
nala, imbridged; water always abundant; village U mile E. At 
1)i mile, nala with pavement crossing, and at d, d] and 7 miles 
three imbridged nahifr, no water in hot weather. At 7tb mile 
is a spring, jirotected ivitb masonry, watei? always abundant. 

At fltb mile Kunra nal^, imbridged, water all tlje year round, 
village U mile S.W. At 11 and 14 mile two imbridged 
nalas ; |ip wifter in hot weather. At 12th mile llabaihd nala ; 
nnbridgd^ water always abundant ? good shade. Village of 
Gwari one mije off the road. Supplies from neighbouring 
villages. 

Road in black soil, bad for 1.^ mile ; good for 2 miles; 6 miles very f 
level, and good in fair weather, but a little muddy in the rains ; 

4 mile metalled road. At 2i miles Madubar nala, unbridged ; 

I water always abundant ; village of Phulsdgar ^ mile off the road, 

* Maudla Civil station and town on ^jjght bank of Narbadd. Sup* 
plies abundant ,^good sjiade for travellers ; several sardU. * 



R&ipdr. I BilSspTftrw 1 Mandla — eontinued. 
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District. 


Anjania ........ 

r 

12i 

Bichhia 

Ml 

« 


• 


t 


Motmala 


« 

« * 

1 

$ 


Chilpigh^ 

IG 

< 

Qanjari 

4 

Chorbatti ...... 

3 

Borld 

. 7 

Pondi .... 

3 

Piparid ........ 

6 

• 


Sitipur 

e 

Maijadptir 

2 

Hans^pur 

10 

Khandsar^ ...... 

2 

Baber& 

,10| 


jBlack soil 1 mile ; black soil and clay mixed 9 miles } good^ky 
/toil U miles ; good sandy soil 1 mile. The Narbada is crossed 
opposite Maiulla at Sdkwd, at which there is a ferry. At k 
ntile tnbridged nalU $ water always abundant. At 3 mile Khuk- 
nesara nala, unbridged;. water always abundant ; good b^oll 
here. At 8^ mile Mdtiari river, tinbridged, water abundant, 
crossed in a boat in the rains during the hoods. At 10^ mile 
unbridged nala ; muddy ibottom, difficult to cross whilst the 
water lasts (10 months). At Anjani^ good shade. Supplies 
abundant. Drinking water from tank, which is always full. 

Road for 5 miles black and ckyish soil mixed, 8 miles rocky soil, 
U mile sandy. At 3 miles Ch^nddl Bhata nala, unbridged $ 
water always abundant, baoli here. At 7th mile Unbridged 
nak, muddy bottom while water lasts ; no water in hot weather. 
At 9 mile M4tiari river j unbridged ; water abundant. At lOi 
miles Hanuman nala, unbridged ; no water in hot weather. 
At 13 J miles Gurar ndla, unbridged,^ water always abundant. 
At Bichhia water from tank and Gurar ndla ; Police outpost. 
Supplies from neighbouring villages. 

Road black and clayisb, soil mixed, 3 miles j sand and clay mixed, 
4i miles ; rocky soil 1 mile ; sandy soil 7 mile*.s. This part of 
the road passes through a wild tract of country, with scarcely a 
hamlet within sight. ^ At I mile, Bharanga nala, 4 mile Datk 
nala,, 6 mile Baraotia n41a, all unbridged ; no vntcr in hot 
weather. At miles Hdlon river, lOi miles Dudhia n^U, 13i 
niiles Duth4 — Duthan n^ila, all unbridged, water always abun- 
dant. * At Moti nald no village; plenty of shade for tents. 
Water always abundant, Supplies must be brought from 
, Bichhia. 

Road n6t yet rc 5 'r?ar(y*measured ; for 9 miles it has been put into 
repair as a fair weather road ; fit for carts. At 4 miles Bhai)^ 
Babin nala, 9 miles Mangli nala, 9f miles another iiald, all 
un*bridged ; water ill the year round. At lOJ miles unbridged 
nak, no water in*hot weather. At 12i miles Mohanjhot'i nala, 
unbridged ; water always abundant. 

Rofjl stony. No supplied. Water procurable from nala, Good shade 
also for travellers, h^t no habitation. * 

At I J miles from Banjaifi water is procurable from a ndla ; road 
sandy ; but just at the nala the ghat is stony and J|)ad. « 
Travellers’ bungalow. Supplies easily procurable j six unbridged 
nalas ; road partly sandy apd partly »tony. * 

Two unbridged Galas ; road passes through blatk soil > large village i 
supplies abundant. 

Eleven unbridged n^lag, but the crossings are fair*;’ road in black 
soilf Supplies abundant. The Sabri river is crossed before 
coming to Piparia. 

Road, fair; black soijij supplies abundant. At SitipAr the Ka- 
' ward6 temtory euws and the Khalsa of BikspAr begins. 

Water obtained from a nal&. Supplies indifferent. Road in black 
soil. * 

Road passes through black soil. Supplies procurable through 
tlie mdlguz^r; water from a tank. * . 

Malguzar supplies provisions. Tank aidl well water. i No n^l» 
of any importance. .f 

Road has been made passable ror village carts. 

DTovisions. • Tank water. 
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.Distance, 
in MileeJ 


Bamhni 


Birm&n 


Kareli . 


Total.. .. 


10 


11 


The Sflgar district boundary is at the foot of the Jhilria ghdt, the 
road to which is over sandy soil, cut tip with small watercoutt||l, 
as it ascends, soil stony. Jhirii ghat steep and difficult ; Tt is 
in three tiers, the first steep and stony ; a cart track has been 
struck out. by the cartmen for themselves with a better gra- 
dient ;%e second tier is stony but not high ; the third is steep 
and long, but still is passable for wheeled carriage at all seasons, 
with some little risk. Police post at Bamhni, with a room in it, 
which gives fair accommodation for travellers, Bamhni and Bir- 
mfin will probably be off the proposed Imperial road to Kareli, 
the stages on which have not yet been selected. 


No. IV. — From Narsmghpur to ChMndtvdrd. 


DiNtrlot. 

f 

To 

DMtaMcC 
in miles. 

O. 

rf! 

Bachal \ 

( 

11 

'S 

g3 

K 

iJsri .....! 

9 1 


llura! 

'12 ] 


Khapd 

18 ] 


Umarwara 

12 1 

i 

Pl 

.sS 

1 

Singori 

14 1 

o 

t 




1 


Chhindwdra .... 

15 1 


Tqt »! * » .• 

91 

• 


i 


BEMAHKg. 


iiuuA t:. vruitT aounoum irora masonry 
wells and tanks. No travellers’ bungalow or sardi. Good cn<* 
camping ground, with grove. Road umnetalled, but easy in 
dry ».V(?d,ther. No heavy nalas or rivers in this stage, 
lupplies mr4st be collected from adjacent villages. Water plenti- 
ful from M^chd Rewa. No travellers’ bungalow or sardi, but a 
small ei.camping^rpun<l. Road stony, but practicable for country 
c^irts ^ and goods m the rains. The Sher river is iiniiassable 
occasionally in the rains. 

load in fair order. No««ardi, but encamping ground shady. Sup- 
plies procurable. • • 

load^ generally stony, and descends considerably over the Dula 
glipt. Several nalas woss the road, but none considerable. 
No sarai or shade in encamping ground ; water ft om ndla. Sup- 
plies procurable to a i^jrj limited extent. r 
load stony, and Aitersected by the river Hel. No tr^cllers’ byn- 
galow or sarai, but good encamping ground m a fnango grove 
close to the village, where there is a well of excellent water, 
load is over a ijuccession of'nills and generally stony, though 
quite passable for carts. There are a few ndlas, which are 
unbridged ; and 3 miles from Umarwdrd is a sliort but steep 
ascent at Bardza ghat. No sarHi or travellers* bungalow and 
no good encamping ground near the village ; but a grove of fine 
large mango trees a^mt half a mile to the east, gives shade for 
two or. three tents. / Water is obtained from a nal&, which has 
running water in if/tliroughout the year. Supplies procnrtlble. 
lood fair-weatner road, occasionally stony, and, as there is little 
or no black soil, it is by no means very bad in the- rains. Two 
riveri intersect the road, flie Bohona near Sarna, and Bench 
close to Singori, and six nalas, all unbridged. 
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So, V. — From BosliangahM, to Bet^l. 


District. 

; 

To 

Distance! 
in Miles.j 

% 

Rexauks. , 

1 a 

\ 

TJ 

1 

Itarsi 

1 

ll 

» 

A small village and a riilway-station. Supplies procurable, 
Water plentiful from wells. Travellers* bungalow and sardi; 
The road, upon blat^k cdtton soil, is partially bridged, and em/ 
banked ; but good for traffic. The nalas intervening are usual!/ 
dry. ; 

a 

Patrotu ........ 

3 

1 

Supplies plentiful. Water plentiful from wells. No traveller 
■iiungalow or sarai, but a regular encamping ground (53 acre* 


Kesla 

» 

7i 

The road is on bladk soil, but in good order, and partia/ 
bridged. ^ 


Water from wells and river. Shed for travellers. Supplies pier 
fill. Police outpost. Good encampme^it under trees in i 
weather. 


Dhar 

10 

Sardi room for Europeans, with table-servant. Water from a \} 
Police outpost. Supplies, which are scanty, are brought, 
Bordha, 8 miles off. 


Shhapiir 

14 

• 

Water from river Maclma. Supplies plentiful. Police stcO" 
house and district post-pffice. Rest-house for European^* 
furnished. Charitable dispensary. Village schdol-house. K® 
bridge over Machiui. 

"S 

Ninipan'i 

in 

Sarai. Room for Europeans, with table-servant. Waterom 
wells and river. Police outpost. Suppliei^jdcntiful. ‘ 


Badnur 

131 

Civil station. Sarais in Kot and sadar Charitablis- 

pensary. Church ; jtravellers* bungalow. Town and irIo 
school-houses. Central distillery, , Water from river^rec ’ 
tanks and numerous^ wells. Police Head-quarters and Ih’ml 
post-office. ^ * » • 


Total .... 

6Si 



Plstiict. 
— 1 


,To , 


No. VL — From Nagpur to Raipur, 

I ^ 


Dififance 
lin miles. 


Hemabkb. 




S 

ig 


Malinila(M/)ho(la) 

Bhandara 

Lakhni ........ 

» 

Mundipar (1) . . . . 
ISakoli 


21 ['Overseer’s biipgalow at Mahdlgaou (lO miles). Ro»<:taUed 
throughout, and over fair country. All n41as bridj except 
Kanban river at Maundft, Travellers* bungalow. on 

the road. Shops at faldi. < 

19 [Road metalled. All nalds bridged. No sar^ls onp road. 
Water obtainable at villages of Masuri (6th), Boh (7th J, 
KharD<.(10th), Shahpur (14th), and Bela (l/th) mil; 

12 jOverseer’HbunMlow. Police outpost. Supplies gj Water 
plentiful from well and n41a. Road in ^od ordj Bridges 
complete, except Wainganga, i mile B. of Bhanddij 
Sardi. Water from well. Village small. Supplies sd* Road 
in good order. 

8 jTrav&rs’ hun^low. Supplies good. Water from l. Road 
I and bridges in good order. Tahsil and police iim<houBe 
I I mile from tjravellers* bungalo?(^. I 
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District. 


H 


KumVh&n 

12 

Mundipar (2) .... 

10 

Deonkishori 

6 

Bdghnadi 

6 

Chichold 

14 

f 


• 


Wardrband 

10 

Pchdhri 

m 



^omni 

10 

‘p 

y 1 

Tildi 

10 ! 

w 

.1 

121 ; 

i 

l Total..,. 

174 


Behabxs. 


ISardi. Masonry well. Water good. Supplies scarce. Road and 
bridges in good order. g 

ravellers’ bungalow. No well. Water near. Arrangemcr^r 
supplies made through Kamthd zamindar, to whom the village 
bblongs. Road in fair order. 

Sarait ^ater plentiful and good. Supplies plentiful. Roads 
and bridges in good order. 

Road has been aligned, raised, and bridged, but not metalled. 
Some metal has been collected on the roadside. Bania supplies 
provisions, river water. ^ ^ 

Two n^lag are crossed, one*bn(Jged (near Chichola), and the 
other unbridged (near Chdbuk nald). Road very bad, being 
as yet incomplete. Travellers’ bungalow. Well water. Provi- 
sions are supplied through the Khairdgarh zamindar, by means 
of shopkeepers at Pithri. 

One nala bridged, and one unbridged in this stage. Road uneven 
in pjjices, and incomplete. Tank and well water. Bania sup- 
plies provisions. 

'wo small ndlds, and a small river are crossed ; all unbridged. Road 
irregular and uneven, and runs through black soil. Travellers* 
b&ngalow, Bania supplies precisions. Tank and well water, 
'hree small nalas are met with, all unbridged. Soil is black 
loam, and road bad, and uneven. Banid supplies provisions. 
Tank and vrell water. 

eondth river is crossed at a mile and a-half from Drug ; it is un- 
bridge^ but can be crossed easily during the open months. 
Road nom Somni to the Seondth runs through black loam, 
and is very irregular and uneven. Travellers* bungalow. Banid 
suppiio^ provisions. Well and tank water, 
load throughout varies in soil, changing from black loam to 
sandy. Portions have been metalled. Encamping ground. 
Tank and well water. «Bania supplies provisions. 

Load uneven up to i*of the distance, beyond that it is very good. 
Police outpost on side of road. Kardn river crossed 4i miles 
neaf Raipur ; it is unbridged, but can be crossed without trouble, 
as during the open«nonths it has no more than tWD feet of water 
in it at the crossing. 


I No, VIL-^From Nagpur to Chhindwdra, 


DiHtrict. 

' To 

Distance 

indues. 

^ Bbhauks. 

«« — 

1 

Sdi)ner 

t 

22 

Road metaRed throughout. All nalas bridged, except Koldr river, 
near Dahigdon, and two other large nalas near Pdtansdongi. 
Overseer’s Dungalow at Pipld (11 miles). Travellers* bungalow 
and sardi at Saoner. Supplies procurable on the road. 


Ke^d 

' 7 

Fair country road. Ndlds lot b^ridged. Good encamping 
ground. Supplies available, 'l^ater abundant. 

' m 

• . 
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District. 

To 

Distanoe 
in Miles. 


Borgdon ........ 

6 

> 

1 


R^m^kona 

14 


• 


't 

'P' 

a 

Umri Nahi 

14 

6 




Chhindwara ... 

* 15 

K 

Total.... 

78 


District Bneineer’s bnngalnw. No sarii, Water from wells good. 
Supplies limitctl. For last 4 miles road through black cotton 
soil, crosses fixtcfen watercourses, of which only the Pdradsingd 
nala is a perennial stream. ^ 

Travellers’ bungalow and large sWu. Water good from wells and 
from Kanhan river. Snjipljes procurable. • Road intersected by 
forty-four watercourses from the hills, two of which (Knnhdn 
and Jam) are rivers, and three niilas, which retain water through- 
out the year. None of these are bridged. The road is marked 
^ndjclassjibut little has been done to it ; and as tlie soil for the 
,last 8 miles is black cotton, in the rains it is almost impassable 
for wheeled carriage. 

No village here. Supplies obtainable from Ekallerd ( } mile W). 
District Engineer’s bungalow. Water good •and plentiful, both 
from wells and nald throughout the year. Road on leaving 
Ramakona crosses several nalas, which during the rains arc 
torrents, and frequently aijp impassable for twelve hours. The 
road passes by ca.sy curves and gradients uj) the Siluwdni ghdt, 
the top of which is 4 miles from Umri ndld, and is over red gravel. 
The w'atercourses on the ghat are all bridged, except three. 

Road marked out 2nd class, bin? oidy comidcte<l for Jast mile ; 5 
nalas are bridged ; but not the Kolbira river (12th mile). Road 
almost the whole way over black soil. 


No, From Nagpur Ho Betid, 


'p 

'A 


I 




Saoncr . 


Khyrsapar , 


Chicholi 
Bambni < 


Moffi 


Chichendd 

iMultdi.... 


G9 CPG 


Road meta*lled throughout, /id nalas bridged, except Kolar Viver 
near D^iliigdon, and two large nald.s near Patansdongi. Overseer’s 
bungalo^^ at Pipla (11 miles). Traveller*’ Bungalow' and sard! 
at Saoner. Siqrplies procurable on the Voad. 

No bungalow' or sarai. Two nalas (at Umri about half-way, nnd 
neir Khursapar) uiibridged. Sufficient w ater supply on the road. 
Three stony ghafs j remainder of road of a difficult nature. 

Road unmetailed, but gravelly in parts ; it becomes inudily during 
the monsoons. No travellers’ bungalow. Supplies procurable. 

Road unmetalled ; first six fniles in black cotton soil^ very muddy 
during the raii^ ; remainder very stony. It is intersected by 
eight nala^. Encamping ground and travellers* bungalow , Sup- 
plies receivwl fromJ;*dndhurnd. . . 

Road unmetalled, through black soil and gravel ; during the rams 
it becomes muddy in parts. It is intersected by five ndlds, of 
which the one near Pandhuma retains water throughout the year. 
Sar&i. Water from river Wardhd. Supplies cannot be obtained for 
ohre than two or three people at a time. 

|Sar«. Water from tanks and wells. Town— 5,000 inhabitants, 
rtlice station-house. District post-office. Charitable dispensary. 
Town school. Trai^ellers* bungalow. Tahsili. Imperial post-office. 
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District. 

1 To 

Distance 
in Miles. 

Rkmarks. 


Sasundra 

14 

I 

Sarai. . Water from wells. Large village. Rest-house Eu- 
ropeans. * V W 

No sarai" or covered accommodation for travellers. Water from 


Betul 

10 




river and wells. Several large groves of mango trees for shelter 


» 


1 di^’ing dry weather. Town police post. Charitable dispensary. 

c 

s 

J. 

Badnur 

4 

i Imperial post-office. A land-holder has a good garden on the 
English system j vegetables procurable in season. About 5,000 
inhabitants. 

Civil station. Sarais in fad^r and Kothi bazar. Charitable dispen- 
sary. Church. Travellers’ h«ugalow'. Town and female school- 
houses. Sadar distillery. Water from river, three tanks, and 
numerous wells. Imperial post-office, and police head-quarters. 


< 

c 

Total . . . . 

1041 


« 



No, IX. — From Nagpur to Chanda, 


District. 

To 

1 

1 

Distance 
in mile.'!. 

* Rbmauks. 

« 

« 



• % 

■ i 

Bori 

18 

Overseer’s bungalow and well at Parsori (8 miles), and travcller.s’’ 
bwngaloiv qt por^? Road- metalled thioughout. All rivers and' 
nalas bridged, excejit the river Waiia at Bori. No sai4is inter- 
mediate. Sarai at Bori, close to railway -station, and about one 




' mile from travellers’ bungalow'. 

^c^ 

Kandri 

13 

Road lies throu^^h a black cotton soil. It is detailed. The main 

1 rivers and nalas not bridged. At Kandri the Wana river is 
crossed, and this is the chief difficulty between Bori and Jam. 


Jam 

8 

koad lies through a black cotton country and i§ metalled. The main 

es 



rivers and nalas unljridgcd. A travellers’ bungalow at Uingan- 
ghat, 8 mfics off. The llinganghat road branches off fiymhere 
westwards. 

• ^ 

1 



Warora 

29 

Road lies through a black cotton soil, being oqly Tormed and 
covered \\ith mui^m ex^-ejit in a few nwlular spots, whene me- 
tal has been placed. There is a travellers’ bungalow here. 
The main streams and nalas unbridged. WUror4 is a TahsU 
itation. 

1 

Bha^dak 

11 

Road for the first half runs through .black and brown loam, and* 
then through sqf dy soil. Three unbridged streams are crossed, 

vcd 

( 


but, these form- no obstacle in the open season. 

o 

Chinda 

17 

Save for the lsf*mile the route is by the southern foad, which- 
is partially metalled and partially bridged. Two unbridged 
streams are crossed, but these form no obstacle in the open 
season. 

• 

Total .... 

i 

96 

1 

j ' 




Sambalpur. I Raipur. 
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No. X, — From BMpur to Samhalpur. 


To 

Disttince 
ill mlleH, 

j^awagaon 

13 

A'rang 

11] 

Tumgaon 

9 

Naw%aon 

81 

Torjhnr 

8i 

Gadbera 

8 

Sakra 

15 

Basua 

15 

SaraipalU 

11 i 

Singhora 

12 1 

Lohara 

H i 

Sobelii .. 

7 ^ 

ChakaWtend .... 

» 

8 i 

Bargarb 

7 ' 

A'tabira 

1 , 

12 ] 

Sambalpur ...... 

14 : 

Total.... 

167 


unbridged, for half the distance from Raipur the road is hard, 
the rest is black soil. > 


water. The Mahanadi has to be crossed, it is imhridgcd, with 
A bdd a mile broad, having little or no water in it. Resides 
‘this theiti' is anala near Reltokri, it is unhridged but gives no 
trouble, as the crossing is good and little or no water ^n the mila. 
The road throughout is uneven, and runs through black loam. 

Bania supplies provisions. Well water, no nala is crossed. The 
country above the mail is \vild and jungly. The soil is hard 
and good for cart traffic. 

Supplies have to be collected from the neighbourhood. Well water. 
No nala is crossed. The road is hard and runs over gravelly soil. 

Bania supplies provisions. Well water. No nala is crossed. The 
road is good, and runs over bard soil, but there is thick jungle 
on either side. * 

Supplies procurable. Water good from Jonk river. No nahi ex- 
cept the Jonk river, which is twb-thirds of the distance from Gad- 
bera ; it is unbridged, b|it can easily be crosscib as it has little 
water in it. Jungle runs along both sides of tlm road, soil gravelly. 

Su})])lie.s procural)ie. Wa^er good from well near the village. 
Travellers’ bungalow on bijnk of .lonk liver. The road passes 
though dense jungle iivarjy tiu* whole way; it is unmade, 
though good in fair wpitther. Nahis all unbridgiM. * 

Supplies procuralde. AVell water. Road sandy, generally good in 
fair weatjnu’ ; milas all upbridgcd. 

Travellers’ bungalow and well at Khumarjinlli, six miles frunf 
Saniipalli. Su|)jdics procurable at Singhora. Water good, 
from tank and well. Hoad, unmade, but mo.stly over red soil, 
and good in^ir weather. Nalas all unbridged. 

li small village. Supplies only proeiirahle in small quantities ; 
but can, be obtained from BankipalH, a larger village abciut a 
mile olf. Water good, fnftn well. There is a small gbat. 
near Sjnghora, wliicb is somewhat stony but not difficult. Rest 
of road shiuly a’sd good in fair weather. "Ndlas all unbridged. 

A large village. Supplies easily procurable. (V^ater pod, from several 
tanks and a well. Road good in fair weather. Nalas all unbridged. 

A laigc village. Supplies easily procurable. Water good, from 
several tanks add a well. Travellers’ bungalow near the road. 
Road mostly over bard red soil, and good in fair weather. 
Nalas all unbridged. ^ 

Tabsil station and large village. Supplies easily prociyable. Water 
good from tankg and from Jiru river, which is close to the village. 
Road ove^ard red soil, good in fair weather. Nalas all unbridged. 

Large village.^ Supplies easily jjrocurHole. Water good, from 
tanks and a well.* Road over hard red soil, good in fair weather. 
Nalas all unbridged. 

Halting-place at Bibuband, which is halfway, and where there is 

I a well, hut the village is a mile from the road. Road good in 
^ir weather. Nalas all unbridged. 


Upper Godavari. 
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No. XL — Fmn Okdndd to Siromlih. 


District. 


To 


Distance 
in Miles. 


RBaiARKB. 


# 

iL- 


Virg^ion ...i.... 

161 

Ghicholi | 

15 

Sirpdr* 

12 

B'lbti * 

c 

.20 

> 

Vyankatdpur * . . 

14 

Nakalpalli * .... 

16 

Paliarpalli * .... 

16 

Sironchd 

« 

12. 


* • 

There are no trarellers’ bungalows, no sarazs, and no accommo- 
dation whatever on this line of road; the utmost that can be 
found is an empty house or shed in which shelter may be ob- 
tained. Water is everywhere abundant in the cold weather at 
the stages, and everywhere •scarce and bad in the hot season ; 
there arc few wells and the water supply, such as it is, is obtained 
from rivers and ndlds. Supplies are to be had without difficulty 
at each place named from Banias, who sell them at reasonable 
rates. There are no bridges over the rivers or the ndlas. 
The first part of the road from Chanda is rocky with sand, 
but the greater portion of the way is over deep sand. The 
people arc exceedingly civil. 

* These places are on the right bank of 'the Godavari in the 
Nizara’.s territories. 


Total..,. 
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GLOSSARY 


A 

X%Uri ..... 

A'l 

A'mbari 

A'mil ........ 

Angarkhd . . 
Arhar «. 

Aswa 

Avatar.. 

B 


V 





Excise. » 

A plant {^Iorindacitrifolia)i the root of wliich yields a red dye. 
A plant \Hihiscm cannabmus) cultivated for the fibre which it 
yields. 

The title of a Goveiuimeiit officer under native rule. A collector 
or farmer of revenue. , , 

A long tuiik', a coat worn both by nindiis and Mohammadans. 
A kind of pulse very generally cultivated throughout India 
(Cijtmts (tajan). 

A horse or horseman. 

The appearance on earth or incarnation of a deity. 


Baigand 
Bi^rd . 


Bandar 

Banglii 

Bania or Baniya 
Banjard 


Bdoli * 

Bazar 

Bi'gha 

Biswa 

Bohra 


. C 


Ghana ...' 

Chak 

Chapati 

Chaprasi 

Charkhana 

Chaudhari 

Chaukidari 

Chauth 

Chhdnti 

Chhatank 

Chhipd or Ciihipi 

Chiragh 

Chironji 

Chdld 

Chdngi 


A kind of rice of inferior quality. 

A grain much cultivated throughout India, A species of panic 
or millet {Panicum spicatum). 

A monkey. 

. A species of betel-leaf or pun. 

A shop-keeper ; a merchant (usually a corn-dealer). 

A particular*’castc or tribe. They are professional carriers, and 
journey* from one part of India to another with droves of pack- 
bullocks*. * » 

A large well wilh steps leading downwards to the water. 

A market. ^ 

A measure of^ land varying in extent in different parts of India. 
The average bighu is about |ths of an acre. 

The twentieth part of a bighu. 

A caste of merchants m traders whose home wai* originally 
Gujarat. They have adopted the Mohaininadan religion, and 
are to bp found in many jiUrts of India. 

A kind of pulse comiponly known as gram {Cicer drietinum). 

A })ortion of land divided off, armidmement. • • 

A thin cake of flour and water slightly toasted or baked over an 
open fire. • ■ ' 

A servant or messenger wearing a badge as a mark of office. 

A kind of cloth, also called zilmili. 

The head m«.n of a trade in towhs. The head man of a village. 

The office of watchman. A tax levied to defray the cost of 
town or village wafeh. ' 

'An assessment equal to one-fourth of the Government demand. 

A kind of coarse cloth. * • * 

The sixteenth part of a seer measure. 

A printer of cottons j a stamper of chintz. 

A lamp. 

A tree {Chironjia sapida)^ also its 

A, fire-place. 

i^tax gathered daily from grain merchants, being as much grain 
as a man can hold in hi| hand. 
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Coss (Kos) ....... 

Oowree (Kauri) . 
Crore (Kror) .... 


D 


I^faddr 
Daftar .. 


Dahya . 


Diik 

Dal 

Dand Manilla 

Daiigi 

Darakdar 

Darbar 

Darogha 


Dcsmukh. 


Despandya 

Dlmrinsala 


Fakir 


Faujdar 


G 


Gaddi .... 
Garh .... 
Garhi .... 
Gar{lagai* , 


Geril^ 

Ghara 

Ghat... 


Ghee . 
Ghora . 
Gosain. 

Got ..... 


Ilaweli or Hawili 
Hoif 


Hudd^dar 
,Hukka .. 


A measure of distance averaging about two miles. 
A small shell used as coin (Cyproia moneta). 

Ten millions. • 


The title of a dative military or police oniecr. 

A record ; a register ; an account ; an olHcc in ivluch public 
Records are kept. ^ , 

A system of cultivation Jarried on by hill tribes. The land is 
prepared by burning grass and brushwood on it. The seed 
is then sown in the ashes. 

Thp pjjst, or post-office. ^ 

A»sort of grain {Paspalinn*fnmentaceinn). 

Criminal penalties. % 

A forester ; an inhabitant of low hilly or jiyigly tract. 

A hereditary public officer. 

A court ; a royal court ; an audience or levee. 

The title of a native official in various departments. A sujieriii- 
tendent or manager, 

A hereditary native offii'er under the Maratlni goiernments 
exercising chief police and revenue authority over a district. 
The hereditary revenue accountant of a district. '* 

A building devoted to some religious or charitable purjiose. A 
house for the accommodation of travellei*s or })ilgrijns, or the 
reception of the sick or poor. • * 

» 

Any poor or indigent person, but more partiimlarly a Moham- 
madan religious mendicaftt Miindering over the country and 
living on alms. ** "* » » 

An officer of the Moghal government having police aiid criminal 
jurisdiction in a distri(;t j the* ca[)tain of a body of troops. 

<( * * 


A cushion, ^ sovereign’s seift or throne. 

A fort. 

A man sApposed to be emh^wed with power to ward off* danger 
from Inyl and thunderstorms. 

A kind bf'^'ed enfth, or ochre, • 

A h^ater-i)ot ; an earthen vessel. * 

A landing-place ; steps on the bank of a river ; a (piay or wharf 
w3lere customs are levied ; a pass through mountains ; the 
mountains themselves. 

Clarified butter. 

A horse. • ^ 

A Hindu religious mendicant. 

A branch o'!’ dirision of a tribe or caste. 


The tract of country adjacent to a capital town and originally 
annexed to it. 

A jjbpular Hindu festival celebrated during the ten days pre- 
ctjding the full moon of Phulgun. 

An officer or functionary. * • 

Pipe, &c., in which tobacco is smokitt. • 
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Ijara Farm or leas>e. 

The tamarinjl tree and its fruit. 

Istikbal Ceremonious reception of a person of distinction. 

t 

J 

Jagir . A tract of lani! assigned, with.or without conditions, to a servant of 

the State, with the power to collect and appropriate the State 
revenue aud carry on the general administration. This tenure 
was most common under the Mohammadaii government. 

Jiigirdar Holder of 

Jain A religion of India. 

Jamadur The chief or leader of any number of persons. 

Jat A.... A race of people in Nortli-Western India. 

Jawari A species of millet {Uolcus soryhtm). 

Jhil A lake. 

K 

f 

Kahfr Panthii Memberti of the religious sect founded by. Kabir, 

Kacha Raw, unripe, crude. 

Kalal or Kabir A distiller aud vendor of spirituous liquor. 

Kamavisdur /fhe chief revenue otficer of a district under the Maratlni go- 

, vernment. 

Kangni A kind of ^‘ain much eaten by the poorer classes {Panicum 

I itaUcHiii). ' 

Kankar Nodular hme^tone, also gravel, hard sand. 

Kiiiningo Primarily an e.vpoundcr of laws, but generally a district revenue 

official whose business it is to record all circumstances con- 
t iiected with lauded .pni'^pdrty. 

Karas Bangles or ring.s worn on the wrist. 

Kasha <A small tqwn, or large village, or a market town. 

Kath baralii A kind of sugarcane. , . 

Khadi A kind of coarse cloth. . 

Khalavti A low-lying rice country. «, • 

Kluilsa Land uu3cr the direct administration of Governmcfat. 

Kharif Season of autumn. The aitfnnn croj)s, sown at tlic commence- 

< ^ ment of the rains. ' • , , 

Kharwa A coarse kind of cotton cloth dyed red. 

Khaskhas A fragrant grass {Amlropoyon n^Hricatum) the roots of which 

arc made into dook and window screens. * • 

Khasra A written record of the particidars of a rough map or plan of a 

village. ^ field book. 

Khedii .*. An enclosure for capturing wild elephants. 

Khidmatgiir A personal attendant! A fable servant. < 

Khilat I A dress of honour. Any article presented by the ruling or supe- 
rior power as a nj^rk^of distinction. , « 

Khosiyar A kind of sugarcane. 

Kiladiir The governor or commandant of a fort. 

Kirilna Articles of grocery. * 

Kodo A kind of small grain eaten by thi natives {f^aspalum frumenta- 

ceum). I 

Kosra Afn mferior grain ptoduced in Bastar {Paniciim italicum), 

Kot Dafadar .n. dP cavalry non-commissioned native officer. r 
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Kurawa or Kuru A measure of capacity varying in different parts of India. 

Kutkf A species of inferior grain, 

L 

^agwan A village paper drawn out ‘annually, showing in detail the rents 

i paid by tenanis. 

Lakh A hundred thousand. 

Langoti A cloth worn round the loins. , ' 

Ling or Linga A mark ; sign ; a distinguiilung mark of gender or sex ; the typo 

by which Siva is worshipped in all parts of India. 

Liit Plunder, robbery. 

M • • 

• • 

Maff A rent-free tenure. ^ 

Mafidar Holder of a rent-free tenure. 

Makta Quit-rent. * 

Maktndar The holder of an estate which pays a quit-rent. 

Malguzar The person responsible to Government for the payment of tlie 

revenues assessed on a village. 

Millik Makbuza Peasant proprietor. 

Mamlatdar The title of an officer under the Maratha government entrusted 

with the management of a taluka or district, and with the 
collection of the Government revenue. 

Mandloi The title of an officer under native rule. 

Man, Maru or Maund... A measure of weight generally e<jual to 40 seers, or 80 lbs. 

Mandia An inferior grain produced in Bastar. • 

Mdnkaris^ Nobles, persons entitled tolionour or distinction. 

Mtlsha A goldsmith’s weight -r^rth pa»t of a tola. \ 

Mashrua A mixed fabric of silk andicotton. , , 

Masjid A mosque. 

Masnad Throne. ^ • 

Masur A kind of pulse* or Cicer lens or hirsntwn). • 

Mauza A village. 

Mhowa A trjee, from ^hc blossoms of • which the’ common native liquor 

» * is distilled {Dassia lati/olia). 

Mukhasa A portion of land or a village assigned to an individual, either rent- 

^ * free or at a low quit-rent, oqtcoiiditiou of service, or for service 

, ' rendered., 

Mukhasadar *. One holdihg’a muVh^sa. • 

M^ikhtar ^ An agent. 

Mung, A kind of pulse {Phaseolus Munffo), 

I^utasaddi ^ . A writer, a clerk. ^ 

•N 

Nadf Af river or Mream. # 

Naib A deputy. % • 

NdM A rivulet ; a channel cut in the soil by rain-water ; a watercourse. 

Nandi* , Siva’s bull. • , 

Nazar A present ; a fine or fee paid to the State. 

Nemindth One of the deities of the Jains. , 

P • I 

Pachrangf A kidd of sugarcane. 

Pagri A head-dress ; a turban. 

70 CPG • 
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Will 

Palas 

Pan 

Panchayat, or Paiichiut 


Pandhri ... 

Pandit 

Pankhd 

Pantha 

Panthi 

Parao 

Pdrdhf 

Pnrgana . . . 
Pdrswanath 
Pdsa #f.. 


Patel . . 
Patsan . 
Peahwa., 
Pettah .. 


Pharnavis., 
Pola 


Pujari ., 
Purohit 


Rabi. 


Kahar 

SI- 

liaja... 
lUni 
Rao ... 


Razal 

Risuladar 
Ryot (Rayat) 

s 


Sabha-Manclap. , 


Sadar 

Sahib 

Sahukar 

Samvat or' Sanibat 


Sanad 
Sar ... 
ftvrai 


A measure of capacity, |^th of a Kiirawa. 

A tree bearing red blossoms {Butea frondosa). 

The arom^atic leaf of the Piper Betel. 

A native court of arbitration, originally consisting of, as the name 
implies,* five members, but whiidi may consist of any numbq|. 
A local tax levied on the non-agricultural classes. 

A learned Brahman. * 

A fan. 

A reli^ous sect. 

The follower of a particular Order or sect. 

A halting-place, camp, encamjmicnt. 

A sportsman or fowler. 

A district, a tract of country vuebuling a number of villages. 

A deity of the Jains. ‘ 

A square ingot of silver weighing from thirty-two to sixty tolas. 

The word is current at Burhanpdr. 

The headman of a village. 

A kind of hemp or flax. 

The chief or prime minister of the Maratha government. 

A town or snlyiirb attached to, but distinct from, a fort ; a sub- 
division of a distri(*t. 

A public officer under the Marsitha government ; the keeper of 
public registers, through whom all orders of grants were issued 
A Hindu festival, when bullocks are ornamented and paraded 
through the towns and villages. 

The officiating Brahman or priest of a temple, 

A family |)ricst. 


The spring harvest ; the crop sown after the rains, and reaped at 
the cornipcncenient of l/ie hot weather. 

A kind of pulse, calted Tur. 

A kingdom ; a principality. 

A king, 'a prince. # 

The consort of a raja,*.i queen. 

A Hindu title originally meaning a chief or prince ; in general 
use tif a title of honour.* ^ • 

A quilted garment. , ^ .1 

A native offiirer coFimamting a troop of irrcgular^horse. 

A subject ; the term is more especially applied to the agricultifral 
population. 


A portico* or an erection in front o^f a temple where people as- 
semble. The onen space of a temple in front of the apart- 
ment of the idol. An audience-hall. An assembly-room. 
(Ihief, supreme, the l^jghest or foremost of anything. , 
Master, lord. * ' 

A banker, a merchant in general. 

A year, but especially applied to the era of Vikramdditya, com- 
mencing 57 years before the 
A grant, a dijilonia, a charter. 

Chief, principal, head. 

A building for tHc shelter and accommodation of travellers# 
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sw 

Sarkar 

S^yar or Sair 


Seer (Ser) 
gendri .... 

mh 


Silahdar 

Sonar .. 

Sdar 

Siiba .. 

Sdbadar 

Syamak 


T 


A long cloth worn by Hindu women. 

Government. The ruling power. 

Miscellaneous revenue accruing to Government in addition to 
the land tax. ’ 

A measure ecpiiil to about i2 lbs. 

A die. 


The name of a* people in the Punjab who are the followers of 
Nanak Slnih. , 



A goldsmith. 

A hog. 

A jn’ovjnce, a govennnent, sometimes a smaller division. Also 
tlie olHcer in charge of a .sdha. 

Tlie governor of a province or siiba. ^ 

A kind of grain used generally among the poorer classes 
{PanicHm mlonum). The stalk forms gdod fodder lor cattle. 


Tahsll 

Tahsildar 

TahslU 

Tahio orTalab 

Taluka 

Tahikaddr 

Talukadari ... 

Tatti 

Idiakur 

Tiln« 

Tikd 


Tikhilr 


Til 

Tfr 

lirthankar 


t Tobi ,j, 

•Tukumdar .., 


U’ 


A revenue subdivision of a district. 

A sub-collector or ollicer in charge of a tal^sil. 

The olhee or building in wbij'li the bnsimvss of a tahsHdiir is 
transacted. * 

A jiond. A reservoir of water. 

A distvi(rt or division of a province. 

'Pile holder of a taliika. ♦ 

'J enure, ollice, or (-state oj’a taliikadar. * 

A matted screen. ^ 

An idol, a deity, hut espeeiulty an individual eutitled to reverence 
or res[K‘(.*t. Appli(‘d^idso *to the nobles of Riijpntana. » 

The tliird part. 

The eircuVir mark made.witli eolonred earths or unguents unon 
the forelieafl.' 

Arrowroot. ^ 

An oil seed,dlie sef-d of the’sesamnm. 

The bank or shore of a river or sea. 

Tlie generic title of the persons held sacred by the Jains. 

A certain 'weight containing *>2 mashas, cipinl to 180 graifistroy, 
A term upfilicd to the holder of a grant of land imule generally 
for the chiistrwtioii of a tank or well^Pir public use. ' 


.Uttar 

Urad...... 

w 


Watanddr 

War(Je-Major 

z 


Zamindar .. 

Zarninddrf 

Zamindaria 


Nort?i. , 

A kind of pulse. 


The holder of a hereditary right, f)ropc];ty, or office. 

The title of a I'litive military officer. 

» 


A htlder or occupant of a landed estate. 

ThCj estate of a zamindar; pertaining or relating to a zaminddr, 
f’cmalc of zamindar, • , 
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A'bu Sahib, p. 178. . 

Abirchand Rai Bahadur, p. 233. 

Ab-ul-Fazl, p, 1). * * • 

Adams, General, Iloshangubad occupied by, 217; Kamthi Cantonment established by, 
p. 234. 

A'dil Mohammad Khiln, Nawab, Fort of Rahatgarh taken by, during Mutiny 101 ; flight 
of 27;.; 443. , / " \ 

Administration — Judicial, of Bhandara, 70 ; of Bilaspiir, 121 ; of Clninda, 148 ; of Chhind- 
war4, 1G7 ; of Damoh, 180. Of Iloshangabad, 213 ; of Jabalpur, 224 ; of Mandla, 
285 ; BhonslaJ in Nagpur, 314; British, in Nagpiir, 311 et aeq. Of Nagpur, 317. 
Goni in NarsinghpAr, 3G1. Of Sugar Siihas in Narsinghpur, 3(52. British rule in 
NarsinghpAr, 3G3. British, of Niniar, 380 et seq. British, of Raipiir, 411. Of 
S^ar, 437. Of SambalpAr, 458. Of Seoni, 475. Of Upper Godavari, 498. Of 
Wardha, 518. 

A'gar Das, high prihst of the Satnamis, 102. 

Agates, of JabalpAr, collection of, 220. 

A'gbA, 197;42G; 427. 

Agharias, agricidtiire carried on hy, in Bjlmrsi, 25 ; at Kolabira, 2 17 ; at Patna, 393 ; in 
Phnljhar, 3,08 ; in Raigarh, *402 ; in SambalpAr, 457 ; in Sarangarh, 4G3 ; in Son- 
pAr, *183. , 

Agnew, Colonel, first Superintendent^of (flihattisgarli, 9G ; 11 1 ; hcad-(juarters moved to 
RaipAr b}^ 422. J , 

Agricultural, nroducts, of Balagh/it,* J 8 ; of Bilaspiir, 113; system, of Niniar, 385 ; of 
Seoiu, 47(1 ; of Upper Godavari, .501 ; of Wardha, 51(5. 

Agriculture, in Bhandara, (51 ; yi BotAl, 50 ; in Chhattisgarh, 15G ; in Chhindwara, 1G8 ; 

• in Iloshangabad, 212 ; in NarsiifghpAr, 3154; fn RuipAr, 41(5. ^ 

Ahilya Bai, temiiles and monasteries built by, at Mandhatii, 2(51 ; 319. 

Akbar, capture of Bahadur Khun by, 9 ; 378 ; ten districts of Gondwana ceded to, 281. 
Akbar ShAh, 147 ; IG7. 

Ala-ud-din, capture of A'sirgarh by, 9 ; iconoclasm of, at Mandluitii, 258 ; 377 ; defeat 
of army sent by, at Waraiiga|> 498. « * 

A1 BirAni, Khandwa mentioned by, 243. » * 

All Khan, 12G. . . ‘ ' * 

All Shah FarAki, breech-loader placed in A'sifgarh by, 11. ^ ^ 

Altitudes, highest of Satpnra railge, 4G7. 

Amar Singh, IGl; 410. e • 

Amethysts, found in Ujiper Godavari, 50G. ♦ • . t 

Amir Khan, 171 ; NiigpAr devastated by robber bands under, 308 ; Narsinglijuir invaded 
by, 363. , 

Anam Riy, 38. 

A'nandi Bai, 95; IGl ; 410. * # 

Anant Ram, Chief of Arjuni, 5. 

Aiuipa Aswa Rao, 55 ; 199. , • , * 

A'ndhra, kings, Upper Godavari formerly belonged to, 198 ; their capitals, ?'6. 

Animals, niild, of Bulaghat, 17; of Bhandara, 59; of Chhattisgarh, 151. Domestic, 
of Upper Godavari, 50G ; wild, of do., 507. Domestic, of Wardha, 515 ; wild, of 
do., 516. ^ 

Annals, of BilAspAr, 87. i 

An<;iquitics, of Eran, 189.* , 

AnAp Singh, DlwAn, 218. 
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A pa Sahib, sheltered m A^sirgarli, 11. Defeat of, 47; 611. Succeeds to title of Sena 
phuTandhar, 145. Hostilities of, with British, l lfi ; 167. Kegency of, at Nagpiir, 
309. Alhauce ot, with British, ih. Succession of, to throne, ih. Alliance of, with 
Peshwa, and opposilion of British by, 310. defeat of forces of, by British at Sitii- 
baldi, 311. Siirremler of, ib. SLibseipicnt rosistance and defeat of troops of^ 312. 
Kestoration of, to throne, by British, <7>. Kenewed intrigues and arrest of, 312. 

* Escape of, ib. • 

Aqueduct, at Bahadurp nr, 14. . 

Architectural remains, Indo-Scythian, in A'lbakfi, 2; of Biirlninpiir, 128. Objects, of 
Ch’hida, 141 ; of Putini, 391. Ancient, at Alitnlphr, 1()() ; at Kraii, 18!) ; at Ghngiis, 
196 ; at Khandsva, 241 ; at Maiidhatii, 258, et aeij. ; of Miii)dn, 319 ; at namnagar, 
427; 611, at Ramtck, 429; at llatanpur, 431 ; of Karanhel, 48/ ; in forest near 
Wairagarh, 511 ; at Zaipab^id, 520 ; monumental, of Indo-Seythians, in Upper Godil- 
^ vari, 498. » 

A'rewars, 500. % 

Arjun Deva, 25. 

Arjim Singh, 26 ; 192 ; 257 ; 477. 

Arrow-headg, flint, dug up at Takalghat, 181. 

Arrowroot, wild, one of the chief exports of Ihistar, .3 1 . 

Arrows, of the Milrias, 35. 

Arsenal, Maratha, at Ambahi, 129 ; at Nagpiir, 3 15. 

A'sii Ahir, fortress of A^slrgarh, said to have })een built by, 9. of, in Gondwana, 

166 ; 377 ; 378. 

A'sa Gauli, fabulous character of, !). 

A'saf Jah, Nizam, 128. Acquisition of Ninuir by, 379 ; death of, ib. 

A'saf Kluin, conquest of Garha by, 225 ; 283 ; capture of Ghatinlgarhuby, 362. 

Ashtadhatu, metal of large gun in A'sirgarh, 10. * 

Asvatthamu, A'sirgarh a place of worship of, 9. * 

Asylum, lunatic and leper, at Nag|mr, 3 15. » \ 

B * 


' • > / ^ ® 
Babfivat Nagari, ancient name of Balihri, 23. 

Babu Kao, rebellion ofl in Chanda, 14/. . ^ ,» 

Btigba, fabjfd leap of, 1,97. * * ^ 

Baghela, dialect of Hindi, 225. 

Bahadur Khan, Faniki, capture of, by Akbar, 9 ; Bahadur[nir built by, 14. 

Balnldur Singh, 122 ; 19.), 

Bahir SabUhipi, 88; 91. . 

Baiddrya, Maiii Parvat, Mandhatfi originally called, 258. , 

Baigas, in Bliahdara, 61, seq. ; 106 ; in Cliluitti'sgarhj 156 ; in Maiidla, 272, 278 ; sub- 
’divjsions of, 278 ; character of, 279 ; dress of ib. ; religious cerciiioiiies of, 280 ; 
• agriculture* of, 281 ; 474. * 

Baijal Deva, Kaja of Patna, 39-1. • 

Baij Nath Singh, 73. ^ 

Bdji Rao, routed by British, 146 ; cession of part of Dainoh to, 177 ; <lcath of, 379 ; 
last Peshwa, takes refuge in Nii^ar, 3il0 ; Sugar made over to British by, 442 ; army 
of, defeated at Warha, 519. » 

Bakhar, or hoe-plough, 64. • 

Bakht Ball, defeat of, by Sir Hugh Rose, 4/7 . 

Bakht Buland, Raja, 47 ; 68 ; 166 et seq. ; Ndgpdr subject to, 301. 

Bal, Rdj4 23. 

Baladeos, KhamarH, first sctlement of the, 243 ; rule of, at Rehli, 432. 

Bdldji 178; 442; temple oflaCWaigaon, 510, 

mm Siiba, Pandit, 217. . * 

BdU Shdhi rupee, 191, ^ ‘ « 
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Balak DdS) succeeds Ghasi DaSj 101 ; assassination of, 102. 

Baliar Singh, 28. 

Ballal Shdh, 145. 

BaHm Deva, first Raja of Sambalpiif, 25 ; 394 ; 453. ^ 

Balwant Singh, 195. • 

Bandarwds, 108. 

Banian tree, remarkable, at Chicholi, 171. Do. ‘at Gond-Uinri, 200. 

Banjarns, of Chhattisgarh, 158. • 

Bank of Bengal, Branch of, at Jabalpiir, 228. 

Banking, at Nagpur, 333. * * 

Baptiste, General, rout of Nagpilr troops by, 308. 

Bara Deva, god of the Gonds, 106 ; 275. 

Barar Pandya, 69. ^ ^ 

Barracks, at Khandwa, 243 ; at Sjigar, 447. # 

Barriers, offthe Balaghdt rivers, 22; of tlic Godavari, 198; of Narbada, 350; above 
Sironcha, 400 of the Upper Godavari, 507, 512. 

. Barsinghdeva, llilja, 177 ; Surat Sii defeated by, 185. 

Basalt, black, of Wardha, 514. 

Basors, in Mandla, 272. 

Bel, Raja, 480. 

Beiders, 62 ; 4 1 6. 

Bell-metal vessels, made at Mandla, 286. 

Beni Singh, Sdbadar, Hoshangabiid attacked by, 2 1 6. 

Ber^rs, trade with, at A'tner, 14. 

Bernard, Mr., Report of, 21. 

Bhabhiit Singh, <195. 

Bhadrilvati, Bhiindak identified with, 56. 

Bhagirath Deva, 25. * 

Balhar Shahi dynasty,,' in Clninda, •I VZ ; list of kings of, //>. 

Bhangarma, 37. U 

Bhangi, outcastes, 139. ' 

Bhdnpiir Rdja, Khimlasa seized.by, 216 ; Kurai invested by, 250 ; defeated by Sir Hugh 
* Rose, iL * « • 

Bhdpail, actio, n with rebels at, 443. 

Bharat Singh, Mandhatd*‘said to ha.ve been taken by, 258. ^ 

Bhaskar Pant, Chhatti^arli invaded by, 94; 30|< ; 410. 

Shut Masdlah, fee, 70. 

Bhatrds, 33. , ' , . . 

Bhavisdhy a Purana, prophecy concerning the Narbada in, 264. 

BhiUlas, 258 ; 377. ' , / * 

Bhils in Nimdr, 384. *' 

Bhilsm, 37. 

Bhima, footprint of, 56. 

Bhim Pen, worshipped by Goods, 139. 

Bhim Sa, n. . , . ' 

Bhonsld, nders, Hai-hai Bansi kingdom absorbed by, 23 ; Balihri ceded by, 24 ; Jabal- 
piir und^*, 225 ; Mandla annexed by, 284 ; account of Ndgpur branch of family of, 
303 et seq . ; polity of, 31 ; administration of, 3/ 4 ; dynasty in Sugar, 362. 

Bhopjis, zamindar of Alrtiod one of the, 2, 3, 

Bhoyars, in Betiil, 48. , * 

Bhillias, 457 . 

Bhilmids, U9 ; in Chhatti'sgarh, 156 ; in Raigarh, 402. 

Bhunjiyas, former inhabitants of Raipiir included, 408 ; 4 15. ^ 

Bhdp Singh, rule of, in'Satnbalpilr, 453 ; defeat of, by Mamthas, 453.* 

Bhuvaneswar Singh, Raja, fort of Raipur built by, 422. , 

Bhfiyas, 427. • 

Bikram Deva, 2<>. 
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Bikram Singh, 2S. 

BiWs4, Bilaspiir said to have been founded by, 122. 

Bimb^jt BhonsW, 95 ; 160 ; 410. 

Bin^ik^, action with rebels at, 443. • 

^injh^ls, in Borasambar, 124 ; in Ghes, 196 ; 286 win Patna, 393 : 458 ; 463, 

^injwdrs, 107 ; at Kharsal, 245 ; raids of, in Raipur, 410 ; 415. 

BB- Shah, 142; 143. • * * 

Bishan Singh, 195. , 

Bishn^th Singh, 93. 

Bishnois, in Hoshangdbad, 214. • • 

Bit^fs, 130. 

Blanford, Mr. W. T., description of Geology of Iloshangabdd by, 200 ef sen.; do. do. 

Nimar do.,. 373 ei seg. Siitjmra Range do., 461. 

Bloomfield, Captain, ReporUof, on Balagluit, 20. • 

Bohra, trading conqmunity, Burhanpur a principal seat of, 128. % 

Boras, at Koldbira, 247. 

Bow, of Marias, 35. • 

Brahmadev^ 89 ; 91 ; 160. 

Brass vessels, manufactured at BarpdK, 28 ; do. at Chiclili, 1/1 ; workers^ at Dlianidd, 
185 ; vessels, manufactured at Jabalpiir, 223 ; do. at Kelod, 241 ; do. at Lodhikheru, 
252 ; do. in Narsinghpiir, 369 ; do. at Neri, 371 ; working, at Patera, 392; vessels, 
made at Rdigarh, 402 ; do. at Sainkhera, 447. • 

Breech-loading wall-piece, found in A'sirgarh, 11.* • 

Bridge, railway, across the Barurewd, 28; suspension, 75 ; at Clihapdrd, 152; stone, 
over the Dhasan, 187 ; railway, over the Diidhi, 188 ; over the Bijini, 191 ; stone, over 
Kanlnin, 234; over the Katna, at Murwara, 291 ; near Rahatgarb, 401 ; over the 
Machnd, at Shdhpdr, 477 ; railway, over the Shakar, 478 ; att Sonai Dongri, ib. / 
railway, over the Sher, id . ; railway, over the ^Vardha, 512. 

(See also Viaduct). • \ 

British rule, introduced in Chanda, 147. • 

Bubjeo, reign of, in Chdnda, 142. * 

tiuddhagupta, dateof*, 190. • 

Buddhas, at Eran, 189. •# * • 

Buildings, public, of Chanda, 149 ; at Itdw6, 218 ; of Raipi'ir, 407 ; of Sagar, 445 ; of 
Sambalpilr, 460. t * • 

BundeWs, «ile of, in Dainoh, 177 ; Kai^id plundered by, 235 ; in Narsinghpdr 360. 
Bungalow, travellers’, near A'lbdkd, 2 ; at Asaralli, 7*; at Badniir, 14 ; at Bahddurpdr 14 ; 
atBandol, 26 ; 72 ; atBori, 1^ ; Burhanpur, 128,; atChdndd, 149 ; atTegddi, 151 ; 
at Chhapara, 152 ; at Dcolapar, 182 ; at Uhdma, 187 ; Inspection, at Gollagudem ; 
200 ; at*Hinganghat, 205 ; at*Iiirapur, 205 ; at Sangnimpur, 224 ; at Khandwa, 243 ; 
• at Kuraf,^50 ; at Lakhnadon, 251 ; at Narsinglipdr, 370 ; •at Nugdr, 387 ; at Pdn- 
/Ihuma, 391 ; at Patharia, 392 ; at Rahatgarh, 401 ; at Raipdr, 422 ; at Rdmtek, 
427 ; at S^ar and Rahatgarh, 440 ; at Maltlion, 441 ; at Seld, 468 ; on Seoni roads, 
472 ; at 'Warora, 520. * 

Burial-ground, English, at Multdf, 291. 

Bdrhd Deo, 414. > 

BurhdnShdh, 47; 166; 303. • 

Burhdn-ud-din, Shekh, Burhdnpiir n*med tiftcr, 12 1 . 

• 

» 

(S 


Canal system, of GbidiSvari, 1^. 

Cannon foundry, Mardthd, arSankarpdr, 461. 

Cantonment, at Kdmthl, 232i; at Jabalpiir, 228 ; at Siigar, 447. 
Carpets, made at Beni, 41 ; do. at Jabalpiir,* 223 ; 228. 
Carriage, mode and rates ot in Upp^ Godavari, 508. 

71 CPG 
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Cartel manufactured at ArraoH, 5 ; do. at Garhchiroli, 195 ; of Wardha, 518. 

Castes, of BiUspdr, list of, 99 ; of Damoh do., 179. Inferior, of Upper Godavari, list of, 
,500. 

Cattle, statistics of, trade in, at A'rvi, 6 ; largely bred in Clnind^, 136 ; of Chhindwara, 
168 ; of Dongartal, 188 ; of Hoshangabad, 213 ; fine breed of, in Nimdr, 385 ; of ^ 
Nagpdr, 329 ; of S^ar, 436 ; well-known breed of, at Tejgarh, 487. 

Caves, near Darekasa Pass, 76 ; at Mugdai, 14V, 290; vast, in Shahpdr, 270, 477 ;%t 
Sitapdr, 481. 

Cenotaph, of Peshwa B^ji R^o, at Rdver, 431. 

Census statement, of artisans at Burh^ipilr, 132; of Wardha, 519. 

Chakranagar, Kcljhar said to be built on site of, 241. 

Cbalki, Collector of Kosr^, 36. 

Chamar, outcastes, 139; tribe, in Raipdr, account of, 412; in BiUspiir, 100; prepon- 
derance of, in Chhattisgarh, 155. 

Chand Sultiifi, 47 ; 166 ; 303 ; Nagpiir made capital by, 345. 

Chdnd Khan, tomb of, at Khdtord, 245. 

Chdnd^, siege and capture of, by British, 146, 147 ; Savitri Bai, first in rank of zamfn- 
darsof, 1. 

Chandel, nilc in Damoh, 176. 

Chandra Sd, 192 ; 362. 

Chandra Sekhar, 25. 

Chaprias, 129. ' 

Chasds, agriculturists in Bamr^, 25. 

Chauhdns, A'sirgarh taken from, 9 ; Rajput dynasty, 72 ; said to have ruled Nimar, 377. 

Chauragarh, castle of, 361 ; taken by A'saf Khan, 362. 

Chhdnti cloth, manufactured, at Gadarwara, 190. 

Chhatra Sa, Rdmpdr conferred on Pran N4th, by, 427. 

Chhatra Sal, Rdja, 123 ; 177 ; GhaiVat Khan defeated by, 186 ; Rehli made over to the 
Peshwd by, 186. .1 

Chhal;^isgarh{ dialect, 3. 

Chhfpas, cloth-printers at AsUna, 13. 

Chiefships, ofBhand^ra, 68; of Chanda, 134; of Chhattisgarh, 153. 

CKimd Bai, 200. . 

Chimna Patel, 69 ; 246.* 

Chitii Pindhdri, 167 ; death of, 380. 

Cholera, in Bildspiir, 83 ; in Chandd. 136 ; in Mjndla, 276 ; first outbreak ofpin Mandla, 
285 ; in Sambalpiir, 452. 

Chronicle, of Chdnda Gond dynasty, 141. 

Churdrs, of Sdgar, 438. , * 

Church, at Jabalpfir, 228 ; Protestant, at Kdn^thi, 233 ; Roman Catholic, at do., ib. ; at 
Khandwd, 244 ; at Raipur, 422 ; at Sdgar, 447 ; at Hoshangdbad, 217 ; Seoni, 475 
Chdndd, 149 ; Jabalpiir, 228. ^ , 

Church Missionary Society, branch of, at Dumagudem, 18S ; at Hoshangdbad, 217. 

Citadel, of Chdndd, 149. 

Clays, plastic, of Chandd, 135. 

Climate, of Betdl, 43 ; of Bildspiir, 83 ^ of Chdndd, 136 ; of Chhattisgarh, 1.54 ; of Chhind- 
ward, 160; of Damoh, 176; of Hoshangdbad, 212; of Jabalpur, 221 ; ofKdrond, 
239 ; of Mandla, 27 et seq, ; of Ndgpdr, 297 et seq. ; of Nimdr, 387 ; of Pdtnk, 
393 ; of Raipur, 4«07 ; of Sdgar, 436 ; of Sambalpiir, 452 ; of Sdrangarh, 465 ; of 
Seoni, 476 ; of Upper Goddvari, 495. . ^ ^ < • 

Cloth, woven and dyed at A'nji, 5; manufactured at Armori, 6 ; trade in ^ountiy, at 
A/rviy 6 ; printed at Asldnd, 13 ; manufacture of, at Barhd, 28 ; do. at Barpali, iL s 
do. in Bhanddra, 66 ; do. at Bhiwdpiir, 74 ; do. at Bori, 124 ;, do. of coloured, at 
Ddbhd, 172 ; do. at Deori, 184 ; do. at Driig, 188 ; do! of red, at Garhdkotd, 192 { 
trade in red, at Hattd, 203. Indrdnd noted for dyeing of, 217 ; manufacture o6 At 
• Jabalpdr, 223 ; do. at Kalmeswar, 231 ;vdo.at Kandeli, 234 ; do. at Khapd, 244 ; dOi 
at Koddmeolhi, 247 ; do. at Ldlbard, 251; do. a\ Lodhikherd, 252 ; do. at Madni, 2544 
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do. at Mariadoli, 287 ; do. at Maunda, 288 ; do. at MohdH, ib.; do. of coloured, at 
MiU, 290 ; do. of fine, at NagbhJr, 292 ; do. of stamped, at Gddarwdra, 369 ; do. at 
NaWegaon, 371 ; do. at Neri, ib.s do. of goM-embroidered, at Burh^npiir, 386; 
do. at PArseoni, 391 ; do. at PAtonsaongl, 392 ; do. at PaimJ, 396 ; do. in Ndgpdr, 332 ; 
do. of dos&ti at Rahatgarh, 401 ; do. at Ranch,* 430 ; imports of, in^o Sligar, 444 ; 

0 manufacture of, at Saiiikhera, 447 ; ^o. at SAngarhf, 461 ; do. at S^oli, 462 ; do. at 
Saoner, ih, ; do. at Selii, 468 ; do. at Sindf, 479 ; trade in, at Talodhi, 485 ; manu- 
facture of, at Tumsar, 489 ; do. at Umrer, 490 ; do. at WArA Seonf, 511 ; do. in 
Wardhd, 517 ; trade in, at Warora, 520 ; manafacture of, at Weltdr, ; trade in, of 
N^gpdr, 343 ; manufacture of, at Narkher, 353. 

Coal seam of, at Ballalpiir, 24 ; found near Raurgarh, 39 ; outcrop of, in Betdl, 45 et seq. ; 
basin, of Korbd, 78 etaeq. ,*116; beds of in Bilaspiiir, ib. ; ( "lianda rich in, 136 ; seams 
of, in Chandd, 141; sjf!ale,*at ChAndiir, 151 ;.in ChhindtrAra, 163 et aeq. ; on 
ChItArewa, 172 ; at Dabwanl, ih. ; on banks of Moran, 207 ; in Jabalpdr, 220; at 
KorbA, 248 ; at Lalbaru, 251 ; at Lameta Ghat, ih. ; in bed of MAchu Rewd, 253 ; 
on banks of Mahanadi, 256 ; in bed of Moran, 289 ; on left bank of Narbadd, 349 ; 
of Narsinghpdr, 366 et aeq. ; on the Shakar, 478 ; near Sihord, ib. ; of Upper 
GoddvaC^f, 506; at Ghugiis, 512. 

Cochineal, found on banks of the Wardhd, 516. 

Coins, found at Eran, 189. 

Coiners, how punished in Bhandara, 71. * 

Colebrooke, Mr., appointed Resident at Nagpilr, 307. • • 

Columns, at Eran, 189. 

Commerce {aee Trade). 

Communications, of Baldghat, 19; of Ohhattisgarh, 156; of Hoshaygdbud, 211 ; of 
Jabalpiir, 223 et aeq. ; of Upper Godavari, 507 ; of Wardha, 516.^ 

Company, Narbadd Coal and Iron, 366 et aeq. • 

Conoition, social, of inhabitants of Nagpdr, 324. , 

Constabulary, of Nngpiir, 324. ^ ^ 

Convent, at Kdmthi, 233. • 

Copper ore, believed to exist in Chaiidd, 135. . , • 

Cotton, fabrics, manufactured at A'ndhalgjjpn, 4 ; sttitistics of trade in, at A'rvi, 6 ; cloth, 
manufactured at Bela, 40; do. at Beni, 41 ; trade of Bhandara in, 72; cloths, of 
Chandd, 140; do. of Chandrapur, 1.50; field, of, Chhattisgurh, 154; cultivation in 
Chhind^dra, 168; clothsfof Chimifr,gl72 ; mart, at Dcoli, 182 ; cloth, manufactured at 
Dhdpewdrd, 187; do. at Gnrhehiroli, 195; do. at Ghutki, 196; do. at Gumgdon, 
200 ; of Hinganghat, 204 ; large sales of, at K^rid, 240; trade, of Nagpur,^ 331 
• export ofjJrom Narsinghpiir, 369 ; trade, of Sem, 468; do. of Seoni, 476 ; do, ot 
Sihora, 479; at Sindewdhi, 4^9,; trade, of Talodhi, 485 ; of ,Wardhd Valley, 512 ; 

^ 517 ; trade, at Warora, 520. 

Crawford, Mr., Sambalpiir taken charge of by, 454. 

(Mchthn, .Captain, 147. • 

Grime, statistics tff, in Bildspur, 112 ; in Ndgi)dr, 324. 

Cromlechil, in A'lbdka, 2. 

Customs, of Bhanddra, 62 ; of Bildspur, 109 ; of Nagpur, 323. 


• b 

D4ddM, 88. • . 

Ddhys, system of agriculture, 49 ; 50 ; 280. 
Dalganjan Singh, 38. 

Dalpat Sd, R^d, 480. ^ 

Balrymple, Major, 12. 

Balsell, Colonel, killed in Mutiny at Naraoli, 443. 
Dance, of Qadbds, 34 ; of Kols, 458. • 

Datigan Deo, 37. • 
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B^fs, at Kurai, 250 ; in Sagar, 438. 

Prince, 126; made Governor of Deccan, 378. 

Banteswari, worship of, 37. • 

Barydo Nath, 258. ♦ * 

Baryao Singh, ^27. * 

Dayal Sirdar, hanged for rebellion, 245. , ^ ^ 

Baulat Rdo Sindia, fort of A'sirgarh taken from, 11 ; fort of Raliatgarh taken by, 401. 
Bauran, or weeding plough,*64. 

Debi Singh, 234. ^ ft 

Deccan Provinces, Burhanpiir scat of Government of, 126. 

Delan Sd, Deori plundered by, 442. 

Delhi Emperors, A'sirgarh in possession of, 10. 

Dengla, dye made from; 410. ^ ^ . 

Deogdon, trf aty of, 145; 161. 

Deogarh, Princes, conversion of to Mohammadanism, 143; dynasty, in Chhindwdra, 
166. * 

Deo Nath Singh, 402. 

Desmukh, 69. 

Desolation of Nimar, 380. 

Despdndyd, 69. 

Deva Nath Singh, .^0. 

Dhdkars, 33^ 

Dhandji Kunbis, in Waroni, 520. 

Dhdngars, 107 ; 463 ; 457. 

Dhanwars, 107.^ . 

Dharm Dds, successor of Kabfr, 104. 

Dharmdjl BhonsM, 308. . • 

Dhers, 61 et seq, ; 139 ; 224 ; 384 ; 489. 

Dhfmars, 59 ; 61 kq. ; 224 ; 272.- 
DholU Devi, ^7. 

Bhotisy celebrated of Urnrcr, 490. ^ 

Dhurwc, see Naik, 137. 

Dialects, of Bastar, 37. 

Diamonds, in Sambalpd'.', 450 ; mipes of Wairigarh, 511. 

Dikdmali oil, 419. „ ' ^ 

Diseases, of Bastar, 32 ; of Bhandara, 63 ; in Mandla, 271 ; of Nagpiir, 343. 

Dispepsary, branch at A'rang, 5 ; at A'rvi, 7 ; branch, at A'tner, 14 ; at Badnur, 14' ; 72 ; 
branch, at Brahmapiiri, 125 ;''at Chanda, 149 ; at Chhindwani> 170 ; .at Deoil, 183 
at Dhamtarl, 1 86 ; at Driig, 188; at Hattii, ; at Hinganghat, 205 ; at Hosh- 
angdbdd, 217; at Karnthi, 232; at Kamthi, 233; at Khapd, 244; at Lodhl- 
khera, 252; at Malthon, 257; at Multai, 291; at Nafsinghpur, 370; at Nuhta, 
388 ; at Patharia, 392 ; at Pulgaon, 400 ; at R^lpdr, 424 ; at Rehll, 432 ; at 
Sambalpdr, 460 ; at Seoni, 475 ; at Shdhgarh, 477 ; at Shdhpdr, ib. ; at Sindl, 479-; 
at Umrer, 490. 

Blwdn Pdrd, destruction of, by Raj ^ingh, 93. 

Dost Mohammad, Hoshangabud taken by, 215. 

Doveton, General, 13.. c 

Drainage system, of Narbada, 357. 

Dress, of Gadbas, 33 ; of Marias, 35 ; of Mtrls, 36 ; of inhabitants of Narsinghpur, 
360. ‘ 

Ddld Devih 10^ J 275. 

Dumfl8;25;73;424. 

Durga Shah, tomb of, at Wairagarh, 511. ^ ‘ 

Durgd Singh, 184. 

Durgavatl Rdnl, 176 ; suifide of, 225 ; 283^ 362 ; defeat of, 480. 

Durjan Singh, 184. 
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EdmondS) Captain, first officer put in charge of Chtattfsgarh, 411. 

^Education, m BiUspdr, 110 ; in Chhattfsgarli, 156 yin ChhindwAra, 168 ; in Ndgpdr, 331) 
e# seq, i in Raipdr, 421 ; in Stigar, 438 ; 446 ; in Sambalpdr, 452 ; at Uinrev, 490. 

Elephants, ravages of, in BiUspdr, 81 ; fild in TJprorii, 509. 

Ellenborough, Lord, administration of Jabalpdr recast by, 2i6 ; do. Sdear do 442 
Elliott, Captain, C., 69 ; 411. © • 

Elliott, Colonel, description of Karond by, 236 et*sen* 

Elliott, Mr., tomb of at SAlar, 404. 

Ellis, Mr. R. S., first Deputy Commissioner of Chanda, 147; proceedings of, at Nugpiir 
in 1857, 315. ^ ^ 

Elphinstone, Mr. Mounstuart, appointed Resident at-Nagpiir, 308. 

Encamping-grounds, at Abhana, 1 ; at Bandol, 26; at Bangdon, lb.; atBelHvherf, 41 ; at 
Biltari 122 ; at Chhapara, 152; at Dhdmd, 187 ; at Gaurjhaiyar, 196 ; at Gbugrf, 
ib, ; at Hinautd, 203 ; at Hirdpiir, 205 ; at DanoU, 224 ; at Kumhiirf, 249 ; at Kiirai. 
250; ^ Lakhnadon, 251 ; at Nuhtd, 388; at PcMidrd, 397; at Ramgarh, 426; on 
Seoni roads, 472 ; at Shahpur, 478 ; at Surkhi, 484 ; at Warora, 520. 

Entrepots, of Ndgpiir, 333. 

Epidemics, of Bastar, 32. 

Evans, Captain, passage of Narbada by, 350. * 

Exports, of A'rvf, 6; of Bildspdr, 120; of Garbdkofa, 193; of IIinganj!;biit, ‘ 233 ; of 
Nimdr, 386 ; of Ndgpiir, 332 ; of Rdfpiir, 419 ; of Sagar, 444 ; of Sambalpilr, 451 ; 
of Urnrer, 490 ; of Upper Goduvarj, 508. 


* » * 

Fair, semi-religious, at mosque at Alfpiir, 2 ; at Baiidakpur, 26 ; annual, at Blia- 

* drachallam, 55 ; at Bhdndak, 56 ; at Bhapail, 72 ; atllheraghat, 73 ; at Bhirf, 74 ; at 

Krishnaguttji, 75 ; of Chanda, 140, <1^9 ; atDamoh, 175 ; at Dewalwaru, 185 ; annhal, 
at Gaisabdd, 191; at Garha-kota, 192; annual, at Ilingni, 205; do. atHirdena- 
gar, ib. / do. at Keljha];, 241 ; at Khalarf, 243 ;*at Kumhjtff, 249 ; at Kurd Bangolf, 

ib. i at Madhpurf, 254 ; at Mahdrajpdr, 256 ; at Mindhdtd, 264, 386 ; at Mugdai, 

290 ; at Nachangdon, 291 ; at Birmdn, 368 etseq . ; at Singdjf, 386 ; at Purwd, 401 ; 
ht Rajim, 425 ; at Arnbdli 428 ; at Rangir, 43 O ; at Rolini, 433 ; at Seomnardin, 
476 ; af^onegdon, 482 ; at junction of Narbada and Tawd, 486 ; at Warhu, 519 ; at 
Birradnghdt, 349. * * , ^ • 

Sdrdkfs, state pf A'sfrgarh in time of, 9 ; capture of A'sirgarh by, ib. / 378. 

Fdzil Mohammad Khan, execution of, 401. 

Fenwick^ Captain, passage of Narbadd by, 350. 

^Figures, monuniental, at Eraii, 189. * 

Firishta,.Mohammadan historian, 9 ; description of siege of A'sfrgarhby, 9 ; 10 ; account 
of Kherld Gond dynasty by, 47 ; Khandwd mentioned by, 244 ; history of A'sa by, 
377 ; defeat of Mohammadan army at Warangal mentioned by, 498. • 

Firoz Shdh, NarSngh Rdi defeated l>y, 47? 

Fish, of Upper Goddvarf, 507. • 

Forests, expensive, in Baldghdt, 17 ; of BetuJ, 46 ; of Bhanddra, 58 ; of Borasdmbar, 123 ; 
ofChdndd 136; of Chhindwdrd, 165; reserve, at Denwd, 182; of Fingesumr, 190; 
of Garhakotd Ramnd, 194 ; reserve of Tigord, 205, of Hoshangabad, 2H ; of JabaL 
pdr, 222; of ^ilalibhit, 231 ;.of Kamtard Ndl^ 232 ; of Keolddddar, 242; reserve, 
at Laun, 252 ; system, of leasing unreserved, in Ndgpdr, 318 ; of Nimdr, 386 ; pro- 
posed reserve, at Fm^sd, 400; of Rdipilr, 417; of^R^dbordrf, 425 ; of Si^ar, 
437 ; of Sangrampdr, 461 ; of SdoHgarh, 462 ; reserve, of Sdtpurd, 467 ; of Selldwd, 
ih.; of Seonf, 470; dense, of T^per Godavari, 493; of Wairdgarh? 510. 
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Forest products, ofBiHspdr, 118; ofChdndd, 136; of Hoshang^bad, ^13; of Jabalpdr, 
223; of Kdrond, 239; of N^gpdr, 326; of Narsing^dr, 368; of Ndgpdr, 329 ; 

* of Rilfgarh, 402; of Rdipdr, 41?; of Seoul, 470; of Wardh^ 516; of Upper Go- 
davari, 503. 

Fornication, bow punished in Bbanddra, 71. ^ 

Forsyth, Captain J., account of Mandhataby, 257 et seq,i article on Nlmdr by, 3}!, 
et seq, m * 

Forts, of A'sirgarh, 8 ei %q, ; Maratha at A'tner, 14 ; at Bagrd, 14 } ruins of at 
Kherla, ih,; ofBaliliri, 24 ;fof <BalUlpdr, ib. ; old, at Balod, ; of Bati^garli, 
39 ; old, of Baurgarh, ih.; of Bdzargdon, 41 ; of Kherla, 50; at Baurgarh, Jdm- 
garh, Sauligarh, and Jetpdr, 51 ; at Bhaisdahl, 55; at Bhdmgarh, ib. ; remains 
of, near Bhitri, 74 ; at Bijeraghogarb, 75 ; remains of, at Bildigarh, 76 ; of Bildspdr, 
86 ; of Chhattlsgarh, 88 ; of, Ldphd, 89 ; of Ajimrgijrh, said to have been built 
by Mol^an Pdl, ib. ; of Kosgaf, 91 ; mud, at Birdl, 123 ; of Bisndr, ib. ; at Chdnd, 
133 ; of Wairagarh, 141; of Balldlpdr, 16. ; of Chandankherd, 150; of Cbau- 
rdgarh, 151; remains of, at Chhapard, 152; of Ajmirgarh, 160; ruins of, at 
Deogarb, 182; at Deori, 184; at Dhamdd, 185; of Dhdmom, 186; at Dhdpewdrd, 
187 ; of Dongargarh, 188 ; ruins of, at Dongartdl, ib. ; of Drdg, ib, ; orCarndkota, 
194 ; at Gumgaon, 200 ; of Iloshang Shah Ghorf, at Handid, 201 ; at Hattd, 202 ; 
et seq. ; at Hingn!, 205 ; of Bagrd, 208 ; of Jaisinghnagar, 228 ; remains of at 
Jaldlkherd, 229 j Pathdn, at Jogd, 230 ; at Kalmeswar, 231 ; of Kanjid, 234 c# seq. ; 
remains qf, at Keljhar, 241 ;< at Kelod, 242; at Khdtora, 245 ; at Khimldsa, 16.; 
at Ldnji, 251 ; hill, of Ldphdgarh, ib.; Gond, at Magardhd, 254; of Pratdpgarh, 
255 ; of Mdlthon 257 ; ancient Hindu, at Mdndhdta,258 ; of Mandla, built by Narendra 
Sd, 286 ; at Mariddoh, 287 ; of Rdmtek, 294 ; of Chauragarh, 361 ; at Neri, 371 ; of 
A'sirgarh, 372 ; remains of, at Palasgarh, 389 ; of Paimdr, 396 ; at Pcndrd 397 ; 
at Pithorid, 399; at Pundsd, 400; at Rdhatgarh, 401; at Rdipdr, 422 ; of 
Drdg, 425 ; at Rdmtek, 428, ^29 ; at Ambald, ib. ; as Ratanpdr, 430 ; a Rehli, 
432 ; at Rphnf, 433 ; of Sagar, 445 ; of Sambalpdr, 460 ; at Sdngarhi, 461 ; modem at 
Sankarpdr, 461 ; at Saoner, 462; at Sausar, 467 ; at Segaon, 16.; at Seld, 468 ; 
in Seoul, 471 ; of Seoni in Iloshangdbdd, 476 ; of Shabgarh, 477 ; Singaurgarlf, 

« 480; at Sironcbd, 16. ; dismantled; at Sohdgpdr; 481 ; at Sonegdon, 482 ; remains 
of at Talodbi, 485; at Tepagarh, 487; of Umrer, 491; three of Wdiphal, 510; 
of Wairdgarh, 511 /..on banks^of Wardha, 512; at Ndgpdr, 342; of Nandardhan, 
346 ; of Narsinghgarh, 354. , ' ' „ ‘ 

Fossil remains, of Narbada valley, 348 ; in Sugar, 435. 

Fraser, ^Lieut.-Colonel, 12. 

Freestone, quarry of, 72. 

French, Captain, 41. 

G 

Gadwds, 33. 

Gdhirds, 33. 

Galls, one of chief exports of Bastar, 34. 

Gdm Devi, 37.^ 

Gandaf Chiefship, Barbaspdr, formerly^art ofj 27. " * 

Gandds, 100; at KoldbirS, 247 ; at Laird, 251 ; in Rdipilr, 412, 413 ; in Sambalpdr, 457. 
Gattgd Battsf, Rajput family of Bdmrd, 25. r « • 

Gangd Sdgar, tank, 191. 

Ganpati, fhmdus idol of, at Keljhar, 24 1. 

Garden crops, of Ndgpdr, 328. ^ , 

Gardens, the Temple, at Kdmthf, 233 ; public, at Lakhhadon, 251 ; outside Ndgpdr, 
341 ; public, at Raipdf, 423 ; at Seoni, 475 ; at Sindi, 679 ; public, at Wardha, 519 | 
Gftr|a Risbi, legend of, 195. • • * 

Cfarnd Mandla khigs, 23 ; list of, 282. 
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6arlijat States, list of, 448 
Garnets, found in Upper Goddvari, 506. 

Girpagarls, tribe in Betiil, 48. 

Garrison, of Jabalpiir, 228 ; of Mpiir, 424 ; of Siroucha, 498. 

^Gartland, Mr., killed by rebels, 147. 

Gauli, Chiefs, former rule of, in Nagpdr, 301. 

• „ remains, at Ramtek, 429 et seq. * 

„ tribe, at AmbagarhChauki, 3 ; inBetul, 48 ; in Bhandara, 68 ; in Chliindwara, 166 ; 

rt early occupied by, 250 ; ir\ Scoiu, 474. 

GauTjhdmar, Rdjd of, Deorl seized by, 399. * 

Genda Patel, 48. 


Geology, of Betdl, 43 et seq. ; of Bhandara, 57 ; of Bastar, 30 ; of Bil^ptir, 78 ; of Chind^ 
135 ; of Chhindwdr^ 16p ; t^f HoshangAbM, 206 et seq. ; of Jabalp4r, 219 ; of Mand- 
la, 270 ; of Ndgpur, 290 ; of the Narbada, 3.5 1 ; of Narsinghpur, 35.5 ; of Nimar, 
373 ; of Rdfpiir, 406 ; of Sdgar, 433, et seq. ; of Sambalpiir, 449 : of SW, 470 ; of 
Upper Godavari 493 ; of Wardha, 513. , 

Geni, or red ochre, found in Balaghat, 18 ; 59. 

Ghairat Kh|n, Nawdb, 186. 

Ghanasydm, Chief of Kolabira, 248. 

Ghanasydm Deo, of Gonds, 275 ; hut erected to, 276. 

Ghanasydm Singh, of Raigarh, 402. 

* Ghdsids, 32 ; 33 j 34. 

Ghdsi Dds, 56 ; 100 ; monument to, 249. 

AK7 

Ghori kings ofMdlwd,378. 

Glasfurd, Captain, 36. 

Glass, ornaments, manufactured at Kelod, 241. 

Godrds, ,59 ; 61 ; 171 ; 202 ; 489. 

• Gold, washings, in Bdldghdt, 18; sand, of the Banjar* 26 ; in Bastar, 31 ; in Bhandara, 
59 ; sand in Chdndd, 135 ; dust, found in Mfthdnadi, 450 ; in Upper Goddvarf, 506. 

Golkar, race, in Chdndd, 137. 

Gond, principality of Deogarh, 23 ; Jcings, Balldlpdr a seat of, 24 ; rdjds, in Chhindw^ra, 
167 ; rule in Damoh, 177 ; dy nasty ;»in Ndgpur, 302 ; dynasty, in Narsinghpdr, 361 ; 
conquests in Raipiir, 409 ; Rdjputs, in Jabalpur, 224 ; trijbe, inhabitants of Ahiri 
mostly of, 1 ; at Ambagarh Chauki, 3 ; in Bdl^hdt, 19 ; ei seq. ; agriculture carried 
on by* in Bamrd,25; in Betiil, 42 ; 48; their religion, 49; inhabiting hills of 
Bhanddra, 57 ; 59 ; 6 1 ; 73 ; Bhiwdpiir, an early settlement of, 74 ; 75 ; of Bijlf^ 
of Bildspiir, 100; 105; ’in Bordsambar, 124 ; in Chdndd, 137; in Cllhattfs- 

* garh, 1515; Mandla and Ch^ndrapiir overthrown by, 159; in Chhindwdrd, 166; 
in ChidiH, 171 ; in Damoh, 179 ; in Ghes, 196 ; id Hoshangdbdd, 214 ; 

« in Jabalpdr, 224 ; at KhainV242 ; at Khajn, 243 ; at Khlu’sal, 245 ; at Koldbird, 
247; at Laird, 251 ; in Lohard, 252; in Mandla, 272; dress of in Mandla, 274 ; 
character ofj ib. ; religiouf ceremonies of, 275 ; seven gods of, ib. t marriage of, 276 ; 

* 276 ; widow do. do. 277 ; ceremonies*of, after death, 278 ; 286 ; scarce in Nimdr, 

384*; at Pdtnd, 393 ; in Phuljhar, 398 ; in Rdigarh, 402 ; in Rdfpiir, 415 ; in Rdjpdr, 
426 ; in Rdmpdr, 427 ; in Sambalpiir, 457 ; 46S ; in Seonf, 474 ; in Spnpdr, 483 ; hi 
Thdkurtold, 488 ; at Tumsar, 489 ; in Narsinghpdr, 360. 

Gondwdni^ term how applied in late^SansHrit literature, 301. 

Gopdl Sd, Mandla added to Gondwdna by, 282. * 

Gordbn, Captain, deputed to Kdmthd, 69. * 

» Gotes, 500. , 

Ghivind Pandit, first Mardthd Governor of Sdgar, 178; Kurai taken by,* 250; 442 ; 
death of, id. • 

Govhtd Shdh, 144. 

Gowarf, race, in Chdndd, 137# 

Great Eastern Road, Arjuni traversed by, 5.* 
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Guinea-worm, common in Damoh, 176. 

Gujars, in Hoshangabdd, 214 $ m Nimdr, 384. 

Gun, large native, in A'sirgarh, 10 ; dimensions of do., 11 ; barrels made at Barela, 27 
do., at Jabalpiir, 223 ; Katongf, rormerly noted for, 240. 

Gunny, made at Bela, 40. • 

Gupta, line, of Magadha, 190. * 

Gur, one of the chief exports of, Bastar, 31 ; mahufactured at Kodamendhf, 247. ^ 

Gurids, 457. • * 


Hai-hai Bans! dynasty, A'rane formerly a seat of, 5 ; kingdom, 23 ; kings, of Mandla, &c., 
87 ; rdjas, of Ratanpur, list of, 88 et seq. ; list of fiKidatories of, 92 ; end of dynasty, 
94 ; last^representative of family, 95 ; in Chhattfsgarh, l.?9 et sea. ; origin of, ib. ; in 
Jabalpiir, 225 ; early seat of, at Laphagarh, 251 ; Mahishmati said to have been^ 
capitm of, 377 ;*Tule of, in Raipur, 409. 

Hail, storms, accompanied by, in Mandla, 271. 

Halbas, 33 ; 62 ; 137 ; 171 ; 243 ; 2.52 ; 412 ; 414. « 

Hall, Mr., killed by rebels, 147. 

Hansa Dhvaja, 159. 

Harai Chiefship, 1. r 
Hardware, trade in at Bhandara, 72. 

Ilardyman, General, Ndgpdr troops defeated by, 363. 

Haru Deva, 25. 

Ha8an-ulla-Khan^*235. • 

Hassan AH Khan, Nawdb, 289. 

High-School, at Sdgar, 446 et sen. »■ 

Hills, ofBalaghdt, 17;'ofChdnd4 p4; of Damoh, 173; of Kdrond, 237; of Mandla, 
269 ; of Nagpiir, ^93 et seq. ; Vc^Jid, of Rdmtek, 294 ; of Raipur, 405 et seq . ; of 
Sambalpiir* 450 ; of Upper Godavari, 494. 

Hirdd Shdh, 177 ; 192 ; foreigners introduced into Mandla by, 272; 284 ; Ramnagai', 

» selected as royal residence by, 427. . , ^ 

HirShdh, 142; 143. 

Hislop, and Hunter, Messrs., article of, 57; Rev. Mr., 79; geological description of 
ChhindwM by, 162, 162 ; description of Gondii by, 274‘. 

History, of BdMghdt, 23 ; ofBetdl, 46; of Bnanddra, 68; of Bilaspdr, ^7 — 98; of 
• Bprhanpdr, 128 ; of Chanda, 141 ; of Chhattisgarh, 159 ; of Chhindwdrd, 166; of 
Damoh, 176 ; of Hoshangdbalf, 215 ; of Mandla, 281 et seq. ; of Ndgpiir, 301 ; of * 
Nimdr, 277 et seq^; of Patnd, 393 ; ofPhuljhar, 598 ; of Raipiir, 408 ; of Sugar, 441 ; 
of Sambalpiir, 452 ; of Sdrangarh, 463 ; of Seoni, 473 ; of Upper Godavari, 498. 
Hitambar Singh, last of Rajas of Garhsambar, 393. * * 

Holids, 62. ^ 

Honey, in Bdmrd jungles, 25 ; in Upper Goddvari, 505. • 

Hone-stones, 59 ; 234. 

Homs, one of the chief exports of Bastar, 31. 

Hoshang Shdhi Sultdn, 47 ; supposea to have founded Hoshangabdd, 216. 

Hospital, at Hinganghdt, 205 ; at Nagpdr, 345. ( 

Hot springs, at and near«Anhoni, 4 ; at Pinpalli, 494. 

Huddedar, 69. * 

Hunter, Messrs. Hislop and, article of, 57. ' * 


I'dgdb, at Burhdnpur, 12.5«<?f seq. 

Impey, Dr., des^iption of Narbada by, 351.* 
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ItHportsof A'rvf, 6 ; of Bastar, 32 ; of Bilfepfir 120 ; of Garhakotit, tabl*of, l!)2 , of Ilin- 
ganghat, 203, 204 ; of Kalmeswar, 231 ; of Kumtli!, 233 ; of Niniar, 38(i ; of Nag- 
pur, 3.^2 ; of Raipiir, 417 ; of Sugar, 445 ; of Sambalpur, 151 ; of Umrcr, 490 ; of 
Upper Godavari, 508. • 

indo-Scythian remains, in A'lbaka, 2. , 

Indrajit, said to have founded Itawa, 218. 

InAistry, school ofj at Jabalpiir, 228. * 

Inscription, on rock near main gateway of A'sirgarli, It) ; near large tank, in do., «7>. ; 
Persian, on pin, in A'sirgarh, 1 1 ; ‘in temidc of Danteswarf, .‘18 ; jii temjilc of Ihirain- 
deva, at Cliajira, 86 ; at Amarkantak, 89 ; at ftatanpur, ih, ; at llajini, 90 ; Persian, 
at Dftmoh, 177 ; on column at Kran, 190 ; at Kharod, 21.5 ; on peclestal of Tirllian- 
kar, at Mandhata, 261 ; of names of Garha Maiulla Kings, 2S;i ; of llirde Shah's 
reign, at llamnagar, 284 ; in^temple at Riyim 409, 425, at Ratnnpilr, 10!)i in temple 
of Kuleswar, 425 ; Sanskrit, at llamnagar, 427 ; in temiile at Seorhiaruin, 4/6. 
Institutions, local, of Chandil, 148. • • 

iVon-mine at Agaria, 1 ; ore, found at Amhagarh Chauki, 3 ; trade in, Armorf, 5 ; s,md, 
smelted at Raghraji, 14 ; found largely in hills of Balagliat, 18 j ore, at liainra, 25, 
ore, in Ikstar, 31 ; mines, in Hhaiidura, 59 ; in Bijcraghogarli, 75; ores, of Bila.s])ur ; 
117 ; process of manufacturing in do., 117; Chanda rich in, 1.35 ; smelted largely in 
Chanda, 140 , mines of, 1 11 ; ore, quarried at Dcwalgaoif, 185 ; do. do., near Gunje- 
walii, 200 ; ore, near llirajuir, 205 ; varieties of ore of, in Jal)al])ur 220 ; in Jabalpiir, 
223 ; furnaces, at Jhilmihl, 230 ; abundant at Koti, 2 19 ; at Kumbhf, 219 ; at Jjaini, 
251 ; smelted at Lohiira, 252 ; hill of ore, at do., 25, '? ; workers, at Majlfgawaii. 256 ; 
abundant in Mandla, 267 ; in thcMaikal range, 2/0 ; on right hank of Narhmbf, .349 ; 
,of Narsinghpilr, English Company formed to work ; 366; manufactured at Tendii- 
khera, 369 ; works, at Barwaf, ,376 ; native do., at (^nlndgarh, ih. ; mines at Panagar 
390 ; ore, in Patnii 393 ; at IViwi Mutaudii, 397^; in IMiuljhar, 39^►; ore, in Titlfgarh, 
402 ; smelting of, in llairakhol, 424 ; in llajpilr, 126 ; ore in Bampilr, 427 ; in Sugar ' 
436 ; in Sarnhalfiilr, 449 ; in Scoin, 471 ; in Sh5»l?gnrh, 17/ ; Iwrges, at Tendilkheni, 
487 ; in Upper Godavari, 505 ; ore, of Vagarpf'tlf, 509. • • 


Jadhava llaya, 272 ; 283; 3<il. • 

Jagat Pill, inscription commemorating coflqucsts of, in llafpilr, 409 ; 425. 

Jagatjllaj, llaju, 123 ; 177. ^ 

•Jagdeva Sa, Silrangarh conferred on, 46.3. •* * 

J^geswar Mahudeva, image of, at l\;l«dak])ur, 175. ^ 

Jah^ingir, Emperor, 7. * * 

J^n, worship, ilalihri an ancient scat of, 21 ; Khandwa formerfy n great seat of, 213 ; 
• jiaramount in Nimar ; 377. 
temples, at Mjlndhatd, 261*e^ seq. , 

„ remains, at Ramtek, 429 et seq. , 

„ merchants, in Narsinghpilr, 360. 

Jains, annual pthering of, 175. 

Jai Singh, llaja, 442. ^ * 

Jamal Khun, said to have founded Kouamendhi, 217. 

Jdmia Masjid, at Burhdnpilr, 126. ^ 

Janojb succession of, 144 ; death of, 145 ; 164) ; rule of, 305 el seq, 

Jarwds, sect of Brahmans in Bastar, 33. 

Jats, in Hoshangabad, 214. 

Jathd, Gauli, power subvertei by, 166; first Raj-Goiid ruler of Nagpilr, 302; fort 
built by, and rule of, 302 ; city of Nagpur founded by, ih. 

Jawahir Singh, outbreak headdid by, 442. ^ 

Javali-pattana, ancient name of Jabalpiir, 22(S, 

72 CPG ' 
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Jean Baptiste, Cdl., lUja of'J^agpilr defeated by, 192. 

Jenkins, Sir R., report of, on Nagpdr, 95 et aeq. ; 144. 

Jeth Singh, taken prisoner by Maratfiis, 453 ; restoration of, by British, 453. 
Jhagra Khand, worship of, 414. 

Jhai'i^, 105. * 

Jhdrwa Brahmans, 457. 

Jhurias, 33 et seq. 

Jujhdr Singh, Bundela invasion donducted by, 284 ; 402. » 

" » t 

K 


Kabir Panthis, 100 et aeq . ; account: of faith of, 104 ; High ^friest of, resident at Kaward^ 
241 ; 4J3. 

Kjichhfs, at Rural, 250 ; in Mandla, 272 ; in Sugar, 438. 

Kadir A;li Khan, Nfewab, execution of, 316. 

Kufi' Khan,' historian, 143. 

Kaikans, 62. 

KhI Bhairava, self-immolatiens to, 258. 

Kaliibatun, manufacture of at Burhdnpur,- 130. 

KaUls in Lohar4 252, 

Kali Devi, sometimes worshipped by Gonds, 106. 

Kalytln Gir Gosain, 160. 

Kalyan Sa, of Sarangarh, title of lUja conferred on, 463. 

Kalylin Sahl, 8^; 91 ; army of, 92. 

Kalyan Singh, Raja, 160. 

Kamal Singh, outrages of, in Sambalpiir, 456. 

Kamavisddr, 69 ; 97.* , 

Kamewars, 50p. . 

Kanchars, 62. ^ * 

Kdnhoji Bhonsld, invasion of Qondwana by, 144. 

Ranojas, in Bastar, 33. * . i ' 

Kanwars, of Bilaspdr, ,100 ; 106 ; in Rdigarh, 402 ; in Raipdr, 412 et seq. 

Kdonrds, in Narsinghpifo, 360. 

Kapila Sangam, 258. 

Kdpiwars, in A'mbgaon, 3 ; in Rajgarh, 425. 

Kam^pdl, 159. , 

Kam Shdh, 143. 

Kasdrs, 62 ; 72. . 

Kdsi Khand, 258. . 

Kaundalpdr, supposed to be site of ancient city, 512. 

Kcsava Pant, Sdba, 122. , 

Kewats, 119 ; 457. 

Khadi cloths, made at Bdnsa, 27. 

.Khair Mata, Gond deity, 275. , 

Khaldri Dev^ 243. 

Khdlsa of Bilaspdr, description of, 80. 

Khanderao Trimbak, 235. 

Khangdrs, of Sdgar, 438. 

Kharak Bhdrtl, 1 ; 474. 

Kharidrs,tftt Koldbird, 247. 

Kharif crops, of Ndgpdr, 327. 

Khdrwd cloth, manufactured at Gddarwdrd, 190. 

Khdtik, outcastcs, 139. 

Khatolwdr Gonds, in Chdhdd, 137. 

Kherld Gond, dynasty, 47 ; extinguished in 1433, 143. 
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Khonds, a^culturc carried on by, in Bamra, 25 ; in Bora Sambar, \ii ; in Ghes, lOti ; 

m Karond, 239 ; at Laira, 251 ; 286 ; in Patna, 393. 

Khwaja Farid Shekh, shrine of, 197 ; story of, ib. • 

Kinkhab, manufacture of, at Burhanpur, 130. 

•Kir^ Singh, 399. 

Kirars, in Betdl, 48 ; in Damoh, 179 ; in Hoshangabild, 214 ; in Narsiiighpdr. 3(i0. 
Knives, manufactured at Jabalpiir, 223. 

Kohitdr, se^Mariii, 137. 

Kohris, of Chdnda, 137 ; of Sugar, 438. • • 

Kois, 2 ; 75 ; 76 ; 230 ; 248 ; 252 ; 400 ; .500. 

Kok Sa, Suijagarh stormed by, 484. 

Kolis, of Hoshangdbad, 214; 463. 

Kols, in Mandla, 272 ; in Si^bal|)ilr, 458. , 

Koltds, in B^mr^ 25 ; at BMia, 28 ; 73 ; in Borasambar, 124 ; in Giles, 19(k; at Kharsal, 
245 at KoMbira, 247 ; at Patna, 393 ; in Phuljhar, 398 ; in llaigarb, 402 ; in 
Rairakhol, 424 ; in lljypdr, 426 ; in Sambalpdr, 457 ; in Saran^rh, 463 ; in Sonpdr, 
483 ; in Uttal, 519. 

Koris, in Blianddra, 61 ; 181 ; in Garhbori, 194, vide also Kohris. 

Koshtis, 61 et seq> ; 72 ; 103 ; 214 ; 343 ; 457 ; 463. 

Kosra, revenue of Maris paid in, 35. 

‘Kumbhars, 33 ; 62 ; 103 ; 457. • 

Kunbis, in A'mbgaon, 3 ; 4 ; in Betul, 48 ; Bed or Bholwavy ib. ; in Bhaiuhira, 6i et 
aeq. s in Chhindwara, 166; in Ilatta, 202; in Haweli, 203 ; 343;. 384; 

ofNagpdr, 400. 

Kundinapdr, site of ancient, said to be opposite Dewalwdra, 185. , 

. Kurgal Singh, 196. ^ 

Kurkds, in Betdl, 42; 48; their religion and langiiage, 49 ; in Chhindwara, 166; hi 
Hoshangabad, 214 ; in Nimar, 384 ; of Tapti, 4^5. 

Kutab, Shall! Kings, Warangal occupied by, 499.^ • ^ 

• 

• 

• L . • 

Lac, abundant in Bamra jungles, 25 ; one of chief exports of Ba^ar, 31; of Bilaspdr, 118 ; 
trade in, 121 ; agenciesi at Dhargtari, 186 ; of Jabalpdr, 223 ; exported from Kenda, 
242 ; ^in Lohara, 252 ; of Narsinghpur, 368 ; in lUipdr,*417 ; agencies for collection 
,of, at Riyim, 426 ; export of from Sambalpdr, 457 ; in Upper Godavari, 505 ; in 
, ’ Wardhd,^516. * .• • • 

Lachhman Deva, 409. , 

Lachhman Naik, 16 ; 23. • • * 

Lachbrnan Sugar, tank of, 24. * 

Lachhman Sam, Raja, 88 ; 91 ; 92. 

.Lachhnaf, 107., • , 

Lachhmi Bai, 147 et seq. 

Lachhni! Parshad, 196. 

Lagwa^S 69 ; records, 313. • ^ 

Lakes, of Bhanddra, 60 ; artifcial of Chilnda, 111 ; do. of Nawegaon, 371 ; do. at Raiuli, 
426 ; at Ambdla, 429 ; at Saga? 441 ; of Tiirobd, 486; at Nugpdr, 341 ; on Turan Mai, 
350. . * 

Ldl Bdgh,«park called, at Burhanpdr, lz8. • •• 

Landholc^g castes, of Bilaspdr, 108 ; of Raipur, 415. 

Language, of Bastar, 37 ; of Bhanddra, 63 ; of Chandd, 139 ; of Nugpdr, 323 ; of Upper 
Goadvari, 501. t 
Lanjf, ancient name of Bdlaghdt, 23. 

Larya dialect, 463. • t 

Lat, of Rajd Bh'im, at Bhjmldt, 73. * ^ 

Leather, tanned at Khawasa, 471. % 
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Leathern vessels, made at Mohkhcr, 289. 

Library, public, at IJhandm, 72* 

Lingam, common object of worship, 6.3. 

Liiigas, at Mandhuta, 2.58. , • , 0 

Lodhfs, at Balaghat, 19 et seq. ; in Balakot, 2,3 ; in Bhaudjira, (il etseq. ; of Bijli, 78 iii ; 
Chhindwara, 1()(); in Damoh, 179 et sei/./nt ilattti, 202; of llindoria, their relftl- 
lion and bad character, 203 > in Jabalpur, 221 ; in Mandla, 2/2 ; in Raipdr, 412 ; 
in Sagar, 438 ; in Narsinghpiir, 3(i0. 

Low, Mr. M., artiok* on Nsigpiir bt, 212. 


M 


Madaii Gopak 483. * 

Madan Mahal, 191. 

Aladan Singh, Bajsi, ilO. 

Madgi, outcastes, 139. 

Madho llao Gangj'idliar Chitnavis, 2. 

Magazine, at Sjigar, 447. 

Mahndeva, group of rocks, 1 03 ; sandstones, 2a I . 

Mahsidji, Sindia, fort ^f A'sirgarh ac(piired by, II. ' 

Maharaj Sa, Maharajpur founded by, 256 ; defeated and killed by Peshwii, 28 1. 

Mahars, 32 ; ‘il l. Fide also Mhars. 

Mahto Telis, immigration of, into lliimgarh, 272 ; tradition of, i/i. 

Maina Bai Nimbalkarm, 124. 

Majid Kluiii, Mohammad Khan succeeded by, in Seoni, 474. 

Malaigarh, fort of, 9. « 

Malcolm, Sir John, 12.. 

Mana Chiefs, Wairagarli formerly gbverned by, .511. 

Manas, 'of Chanda, 137 ; in Garbhorl, f94. 

Mandd, remains of, 349. 

Maygs, in Nimsir, 381. * c 

Mannepuwars, 500. * ’ 

Manufactures, of Bastar, ^2 ; of Bhandara, 66 ; of Borasambar, 124 ; of Brahraapuri, 125 ; 
of Chanii, 140 ; 149 ; cf Garhchiroli, 195 ; yfdloshangdbad, 215 ; of Jab^dpiir, 223 ; 
of Narsinghpiir, 369 ; of Nagpur, 330 ; of llaigarh, 402 ; of Sambalpur, 452. 

Maps, of Nimy, 387. , ‘ 

Mar6rs,*in BAlaghat, 20 ; in MandlS,* 272. , 

Marath^s, invasion of flihattisgarh by, 94; 410 ;«Burh!'lupur plundered by^ 128; inter- 
regnum of, under IJaghoji in Chanda, 14*7; ii/ Chhattisgarh, lOOe^A’ci/. ; Damoh 
wrested from Bundehis by, 177 ; rule of, in Damoh, 178 ; Ilanditl gi\k*n up to Brit- 
ish by, 204; conquests m Nagpiir, &c., 304 ; invasion of Khandesh-hy, 379'; of 
Nagpiir, statistics ofj 321 ; conquest of Cbhattisgarh by, 410 ; re-introduction of rule • 
of, ift Raipur, 411; in Upper Godavari, 500. 

Mardan Singh, 192 ; 443 ; 477. f 

Mdriils, in Arpalli, 6 ; 33 ; in Bastar,* 34 ; inBijji, 76 ; in Chandd, 137 ; tw,enty-four 
fiimilies of, ib, ; at Kotiipalli, 248 ; at Lingagiriy252. 

Maris, 36. ^ • 

Marlis, Chandel temples so called, 177. « ^ • 

Market, weekly, at Alipiir, 2 ; do. at A'mgaoh, 4 ; do. at Bdbai, 14 ; do. at Bahddurpiir; 
ib. ; do. at Baihar, 15 ; do. at Barbari, 27 ; do. at Bcria, 41 ; at Bhamgarh, 55 ; at 
BiAaikd,"l23 ; at Bisniir, ib.; at Chiimursi, 133 ; at Clnirwa, 151 ; at Jamhulghuta, 
17 i ; at Deoli, 182 ; place, at do., 183 ; at Deori, 184^ at DhanOrl, 187 ; aj; Don- 
gargarh, 188 ; bi-weekly, at Giidarwdra, 191 ; at Garhakota, 192; place, at Hardd^ 
J02; at Hatta, 203; tat Hindoria, ib.^ place, at Hlaganghdt, 204; at Hingnf, 
205 ; bi-wce^ly, at Jaisinghuagar, 228 ; do. at Jalgaon, 229 ; do. at J^bulghdt4 
ib. ; place, at Kalnieswar, 231 ; do. at Kamthi,<;33; weekly at Kanjia, 235 ; place, 
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w Kptengi, 240 i at Khdpn, 2 14 ; at Kharod, 245 ; at Khim- 

ItiGu V/l 1% • or K .mh. TT* - .1 ^ ri / >-% « . *«•*> ■«»«•« 

; KuraC 
week- 

Pandhanii, 391 ; at Parseonf, il. ; place, arpStaiisiioiigl, 392 ; at Paterd/i^^ ; at 



Umijpr, 490; at Wardluj, 519; at Warliomi, ih.; place, at Warnora, ib. *; at 
Warora, 520 ; place at Weltilr, 520 ; at Nagpur, 313 ; at Katlupdr, 310 ; idacc, at 
Narkhcr, 353. • * . i i » 

Marshall, General, Dlimnoni captured by, 180 ; Mandla, taken by, *285 ; SRgar occupied 
by, 442. ^ 

Mslrdgarh, ancient name of Mandla, 23. # 

Massacre, at Pjltansaongi, 392. 

MatA Devi, 37 ; 275. 

MAull, 37. 

Mausoleum, at A'shti, 7. 


Medlicott, Mr. J. G., description of Mahadeva group by, 207 ; *do. granitic rocks of 
Jabalpur do., 219 et seq. ; do. geology of Silgar do., 435. * 

Mehras, in Mandla, 272 ; 457 ; 403. 

Meik, Mr., estate of Narayan Singh jiurchased by, 98. 

Menos, in Iloshangabad, 214. 

Meria sacrifices, 38 ; said to have been formerly performed at Dantiwora, 181. 

Metal vessels, large trade in at A'rang, 5. * 

Mhar outcastes, 139. Vide Maliars also. '• *» 

Military forces, at Kamtlii, 233 ; lines, at Nagpu5f 341 ; forces, at Nagpiir, 345. , 
Minarets, in citadel of Hurhanpur, 125. 

Mineral products, of Palaghat, 1 7 ; of Bastar, 31 ; of Bbandfira, 59 ; of Bilasjnir, 110; ol 
ChandA, 135 ; of Iloshangabad, 2K^ of Jabafpiir, 219 ; of Mandla, 270 ; of NarsnWh- 
pdr, 306 ; of Nagpur, 329 ; of Sugar, 430 et seq, ; of Sambalpur, 449 ; of Upper Go- 
davari, 505. , , . ^ 

Mint, formerly at Garha, 191 ; at Saga>, 440 ; at Sobagpdr, 481. 

Mohammad Amin Khan, succession of, in Seoni, 474. 

Mofiamraad Khan,' 473. • » 

„ • „ Niazi, 7 ; 236.^^ ^ 

„ • „ Bangash, 442.* i , * 

, „ Zaman Khan, rule of, in Seoni, 474 ; ejected 4)y Marat has, ib, 

Mo\jan Kumari, Rani, reign of, in Sambalpur, 454 ; deposition of by Britisli, ib. 
MohanJbU, 100. , t 

’ Mohan Shah, fla. * 

Mohan -Singh, 94; 100. 

Monasteries, at Mandhilta, 204 ; remains of, at Markandi, 287. . 

Monolitlr, near Chandfi, 141. 

Moore, Dr., murder of, 455. ^ • 

Mosque, at Alipdr, 2 ; irf A'slrgarh, 10 ; At Narsinghgarh, 3541 
Moi^bues, jremains of, at Katahgi, 240. • , 

Mua( Singh, 161. 

Muddii, execution of, 253. » 

Mudhojf, oppose^ ’Raghoji m Chanda, \A^ et seq. ; title of Sena Dhiirandbar coafcrre< 
on, . 145 ; contest with o^aji and rule of, 306 ; Umrer, residence of, 491. 

MnkhpAn Daji, Rani, resumption of Sambalpur from, 454. 

Mdla Varya, 484. » 

MunAjf Pandit,*grant of land to, 4%]. 

Munici{^l Committee, at Nagpdr, 343, 
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Muri&s, 34. 

Mdrta Dhvaja, 87. 

Musalmdns, of Nugpdr/ statistics of, 3S2. 

Mutiny, of 1857, in Nagpiir, 315 se^, 

t 

N 

Nagar, or drill plough, 64. c • 

N^gdeva, Gond Raja, 283. 

Ndliars, 415. 

Ndik, Gonds, in Clulndd, 137 ; seventeen families of, 138. 

Nand S^b, fort of Sambalpdr taken by, 453. • • 

Naraolf, actio^ with labels at, 443. 

Nardyan Deo, of Gonds, 275 ; 414. 

Narayan Singh, outbiJIaJc of at Sonakhan, 98 ; 41 1 sea . ; murder of relations of, 427 ; 
• Rdja of Sambalpdr, 454 ; 482. 

Narbada,” spring, at Belpdn, 40. 

Narendra Sa, cessions by, 284 ; 426 ; 473. 

Narhar S4, imprisonment and death of, 362. 

Narmada Khand, mention of Mandhata in, 258, 

Naro BalljQ Bljuskute, 379. # 

Narsingh Deva, cession of territory by, 394. 

Narsingh Rai of Kherla, 47. 

Nto Khan, Burhdnpdr foundc4^by, 125 ; 143. 

Navigation works. Upper Godavari, Dumagudem, head-quarters of, 188. 

Nazdl revenue, of ^fagpdr, 319. # 

Netkdniw^rs, 500. « 

Nila Dhvaja, 159. * 

Nilddri'Singh I/eva, Bahddur, 483. * 

Nil Kantha Shdh, 142 ; 144. 

Niwm Sa, cessions of, 284. * ♦ ^ • 

Nizam Shdh, Indrdna said to have been founded l>y, 217. 

Nursery, for trees, at 290. 


()^Brien,*Major, presidiyit of provisional government oftlabalpiir, 225. , 

Ochres, of Chanda, 135., *' . ^ 

Octroi, levied at A'nji, 5; at Armori, effects of at Belond, 40; connections at 
Hinganghat, 204 ; levied at Jambulghata, 229 ; at Na^^pdr, 319. 

Offices, public, of Nagpiir, 344 sey. i 
Oil, statistics of trade in, at A'rvi, 6. 

Oil seeds, statistics of trade in, at A'rvJ, 6. 

Otn, mystic sylVible, 258. 

Omkar, great shrine of, at Mandhatd, 257 ; 349. i* 

Opium, largely cidtivatei^in Multai, 290 ; 466. « 

Outcastes, of Upper Goddvari, 500. • 

*Outram, Captain, fihils ^eted by, in Nima^ 381. 


Pdbs. cultivators in Sambaljiilr, 457. # 

Pahiuf, Pdt, 107 ; Singh, 186. 

Palace, ancient, af Balldlpdr, 24 ; do. at Junoad, Bhonsld, at Ndgi 
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JSn, gardens, al Balihri, 23 ; of BAmtek, 428. # * 

62. 

Pimk&* 100 ; 103 ; rhyme regarding, 105 ; in Mandla, 272. 

Pann^‘ B^a of, Khimmsa taken Jbiy, 245. « 

Pdpdiit Nagarf, ancient name of fialihrf, 23. 

Pardedl Kurmis, in Betdl, 48. 

PardhdnjI 59 ; 62 ; 137 ; 274 ; 321. • 

i Parghatnum Sahib, chief apostle of Kabir Panthis, 104. 

Pfpnasdld, legend regarding rape of Sita at, 498. 

Parsoji, 145 ; death of,, 146 ; rule of, 809. 

Pat, ceremony of, 62. . 

Paton, Captain, James, High School of Sagar founded by, 446. 

Pearson, Major, Ahiri first visited 1^, 2. 

Peshwd Bdji Bao, A'sirgarh posse«ed by, 1 1 ; invasion of M*^i'dla by, 281 ; acquisition of 
Nimdr by, 379 ; death of, ih. ^ 

Peter, Mr., brave conduct of, 147 et seq. 

Phamavis, 69. 4 

Pharsd Pen, worsl^pped by Gonds, 139 ; abolition of yearly sacrifice of cows to, 143. 

Piece goods, statistics of trade in, at A^rvi, 6. 

Pindharfs, A'nji plundered by, 5 ; first appearance of in Cliandii, 11 5 ; contests of Baghoji 
' with, in Nagpdr, 308; property of leaders of in Nar.singhpnr, 361; IlosliaugiibaJ 
* ■ overrun by, 362 ; devastation ot Nimar by, 380 ; Paimar plundered by, 396. 
Pinjards, 62. • • 

Pirdji Haibat Bad Desmukh, 55. 

Plantation, experiments, in Sutpura, 4(i7. 

Poppy, cultivation of, in Ntigpilr, 328. 

Police, administration, of Bhanddra, 70 ; force, of Narsinghpdr, 370 ; do. of^Nimdr, 383 ; 

force of Upper Godavari, 498. • 

WHwiE.''; in Baldghdt, 19 ; in Bhandara, 61 et seq, ; in Cbhindwara, 1*66 ; in Jabalpur, 
224 ; 111 Seoni, 474 ; in Tirkherf Malpurf, 488. ^ , 

fool, gdmdighf, at Keslabori, 242. • 

Poor-honse at, Sitdbaldf, 345. , 

Popultition, of Balaghdt, 19; of Bargarh,*28»^of Betdl*47 ; of Bhandara, 61 et seq. : of 
Bilaspdr, 99 ; of Chandd, 136 ; of Chhattisgarh, 155 ; of Chhindwdrd, 166 ; of 
I Damoh, 179 ; of Hoshaiigabdd, 213 ; of Jabalpdr, 224,; of Kumthi, 233 ; of Karond, 

' 239 ; of MflUrdla, 271 ; of Ndgpdr, 32f ;iof Nagpilr city, 343 ; of Narsinghpdr, 360 ; 

of Nimar, 383 ; of Pdtnd, 393 ; of Phuljhar, 393 ; of Raipdr, 412 ; 424 ; of Sdgar, 
438 ;*of Sambalpdr, 457 ; of Sarafigarh, 463; of Seqni, 474 ; of Upper Godavari, 
500. • ^ 

Post Office, at Badndr, 14 ; at Batidgarl^, 39^ at Bhandak, 56 ; at fihandara, 72 ; at 

Bralimapurf, 1JJ4; ht Burhdnpdr, 128 at Chamiirsf, 133 ; at* Chimdr, 172; at 

Ddbhd, at Deori, 185; at Dhamdd, ib. ; Hhamtarf, 186; at Drilg, 188; at 
Dnmagudem, ib. ; 498 ; at Garhdkotii, 194 ; at Kamthf, 232 ; at Kuraf, 250 ; at 
Xanji, 251 ; at jJiariddoh, 287 ; at Moharf,*288 ; at -Moharli, ib. ; at Mdl, 290 ; at 
Narsinghpdr, 370 ; at Pauni, 397 ; at BehU, 432 ; at Sambalpdr,4 60 ; at Seoni 
475 ; at Simgd, 479 ; at Talodhdhi, 485 at Sironetd, 498 ; at Wairugarh, 511 ; at, 
Warord, 520 ; branch, at Enchampallf, 498. • 

^ottery, brisk trade in, aj: Betdl, 54 ; moXk at ttdnhiward, .234 ; do. at Parseoni, 391 ; at 
Seoni, 471. ^ . 

’ram^tib kingdom, Jabalpdr probal^y belonged t(^ 225 ; Bdjputs, B^dhists kingdom of 
Mdlwd founded by, 377. ** 

’ratdp^eva, 25. 

’rat^;Bddra Deva, ca^ed prisoi^r to Delh^ 499. 

Wara|lf^« dynasty, inscriptions referring to, 473. 

Xmiyaa, assassination of, 2g4 ; 362. 

Vesgi^T^: Col., 75. • 

91 ; Bdja, 159 ; Batanpdr ipade capital by, 160. 
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Prithvi Pat, 122. 

Prithvf Singh, 192 ; Malthon taken by, 2.57 ; death of, ih. 

Protectorate, British, of Chhattisgarh, 97. 

* 

Q 

. . « « ' '1 
Quarries, near Chsinda and Jamhulghata, 141 ; at Garhbori, 19.5 ; of soapstone andserpeni' /: 

tine, at Jamhulghata,' 229. 


*Jlahiy crops, of Nagpur, 327. 

Ragars, tribe in Betiil, 48. ^ ,, 

Ragba 197. 

Raglumharti Gosain, rebellion of, 313. 

llaghubansis ifi Hoshangiibad, 214 ; in Narsinghpur, 360. 

Eaghoji Bhonslal., 24 ; 47 ; capture of Kanhoji Bhonsla by, 144 ; cjjpedition sent into 
Chhattisgarh by, 160 ; part of lloshangabad overrun by, 216 ; assists to restore sons 
of Chaml Sultan in Nagpiir, 303 ; Nagjulr occupied by, ib. ; Cuttack invaded by, and 
wars of with Moghals, 303 et seq.; mmd conferred upon, 304 ; character of, 305 ; 
restoration of Sambalpur to, 453 ; 473. -i 

Raghojfll., 68; 94 ; 145 death of ih. ; 167 ; rule of, 307 ; Mr. Colebrooke appointed 
resident at Court of, ib . ; unites with Siiidiil against British, ib, ; defeat of and tr 
with British, 307 et seq. ; death and character of, 309. 

Eaghoji III,,’ 69 ; 145 et seq. ; 313. 

Eaghunath' llao, alias A'bu Sahib, 178 ; petition of, 225. 

Eaghunath ^ingh Biradcla, fort«of Balihri occupied by, 24. 

Eaghunath Siugk, of llatanpdr, 88 ; 93 ; 160 ; 410. 

Eai Diis, 412. * \ . 

Railway, tine, from Jabalpiir to Mircapdr, 223 ; stations at Bankhcri, 26 ; at Chhindwari^ 
170 ; at Khandwa, 243 ; at Pulgaon, 400 ; at Seoni, 476 ; at Sindi, 179 ; at*^ohag- 
piir, 481 ; at Wardha,* 519 ; ut Nagpiiy,, 31*i, 342 ; stations of G. I. P. in Nihnlr, 383. 
Rainfall, of Bilaspiir, 83; of Damoh, 176; of Iloshaugabjid; 212 ; of Maiidla, 2/0 ; of 
Nagpur, 298 ;*/)fdlaipdr,, 406 ; of Seoni, 469 ; of ypper Godavari, 496. 

Eai Riip Singh, 150.^ * * • 

Eai Singh Chaudhari, 40. 

Eajils, of Patna, list of, 394. ^ ♦ 

Eaj Gonds, in Chanda, 137 ; ‘twenty-seven families of, 138 ; in Mandla, 273. 

E^J Singh, 92. * 

Eamai Deva, Rajii^of Patna, 394. 

Eilmchandra, image of, at Eajim, 425. 

Eamchandra Ballal, 235. 

Ramchandra Deva, 25. ♦ 

,, ,, Eao, 184, • 

Earn Elio, principal resident of IJinganghnt, 204. 

Earn Singfli, Riija, placed in possession of Seoni, 473. 

Earn Shah, 144 ; battle of with Bagba, &c., 19€. 

Edm Tirth, 24. 

Eangari, caste, at Hatta, 202. • 

Ranoji, 160. ' * " 

Elio 13iie Bahadur, rebellion and execution of sons of, 442. 

„ Chandjd, 195. ^ ^ 

„ Daulat Singh, 55 ; temple built by, 258. 

„ Krishna Edo, 446. 

Ramchandra, lOJ. 

Rdmchjndra Eao, 399. 
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Ilapidg, at Soit, HI ; 182 ; at Soiipiir, 

Ratmai, 107. 

Hatnu, worship of, 4H. 

K^wan Bans! Goiids, divisions of, 27-h 
Uegar, or black cotton soil, in Nagjmr, 300. 
llcligiqji, of Bastar, 3/ ; of Nagpur, 323. 

Religions, divisions, of Biluspdr, 100. 

Remains. (See Architectural Remains ; Earthworks.) • 

Reservoirs, irrigation, at Adial, 1 ; in Alewalu, 2 ; barge, at lleria, II ; in Bilaspur, 115; 
at Dongargaon, 187 ; at Ekala, 189 ; irrigation, al Ki'iol, 210 ; at JMadnugarh, 251 ; 
at M^igrdl, 287 ; at Mhesa, 288 ; at Nawakluila, 370 ; at Palasgaou, 389 ; on the 
Pench, 397 ; irrigation, at Rsijghata, 425 ; at 8aighata, 117 ; at Tekrf, 187 ; at 
TepjSgarh, ib. , ^ 

Resin, in sal forests of Bsimra, 2S ; one of chief (exports o^ Bastar, 31 . 

Revenue, of Bal^ghat, 19 ; of Banda, 2(i ; of Bargarh, 28 ; of Bastar, 29 ; ,ol* Betiil, 
50; administration of Bhandara, 09; of Bilaspur, ‘121 ; 122 ; of ( -handa, 118 ; of 
Chhindwdr^ 168 ; system, of Marathas, in Damoli, 178 ; of Darnoh," 180 ; lloshnnga- 
bdd, 213 ; t>f Jahalpdr, 224; of Mandla, 285 ; Imperial, of Nagniir, 318 ; local, of 
do., 319 et seq. ; of Narsinghpur, 370; management, of Ninirfl*, 381 et /fc(/. ; of 
Rdfpiir, 420 ; of Sagar, 437 ; of Sambalpiir, 459 ; of Sconi, 175 ; of Ujipci* Godavari, 
492 ; of Wardhii, 518. 

' Rishi Pratishtha, 55. • 

River, communications, of Nagpur, 339 ; system, of Raiput, 405. , 

Rivers, of Hdldghdt, 17 ; of Bhandara, 58 ; of Bilaspdr, 83 ; of Chanda, 134 ; of Dainoh, 
174; of Iloshangabad, 211; of Jabalpur, 218; of KaromI, 238 ; of Nagpur, 296 
et seq. ; of Patna, 392 et seq. ; of Sagar, 436 ; of Sambalpur, 450. ^ 

Roads, of Betdl, 42; Badndr towards Ndgjuir, 51 ; do. towanls llosban^Jibad, 52 ; (lo. 
inwards Mhow, ib.; do* towards Ellichpdr amUladnera, 53 ; do. towards (3diind 
^rd, 53 ; branch, from Shahpdr towards Sohdgpdr, 53 ; ol* Bhandara, 6 1 ; of 
Bastar, 34; of Cldiindward, 169; of Damol^lA l ; want of. To Mmulla, 268 ; of 
••Nagpdr, / 338 ; old do., 335; of Narsingbpdr, 369; of Rmpdr, 108*; of. 

Sagar, 440 ; of Sambalpdr, 451 ; gf Sconi, 472 ; of IJpyer Godavari, 507. 

Rock crystal, in Upper Godavari, 506. , 

Rocks, of Betdl 43 ; “ Marble,*^ of Jahalpdr, 221 ; 348. 

Roc, Sir Thomas, (liwcription of visit of,^to Governor of Jlnrlnhipl^, 1-6.^ 

Rose, Sir Hugh, fc^t of Garluikotu takftiby, 194; 413; Bbanpdr Raja defcatcMl by 
250 ; Rahat^arh captured by, 402 ; 443 ; defeat of rebels at Madau[)dr by, 443. 
■Roughsedge, MQjor,proceedings of in*Samhalpdr, 4,53.^, 

Routes, traffic, of Bilaspdr, 82 ; of (^hiudfisgarh, 158 ; of Raipur, 120. • 

Ruins («c(? Arclntectural Remains). • • • * • 

RuW Bai, 178* 

^ • 

• 

Sabaif, struggle of with Mudhoji, 145 ; 306. 

Saccharine produce, statistics of trade in A^rvi, 6. « 

Saddle-cloth, manufactured at Narsindipur, 369. 

Sddhu Varya, Surjdgarh fortified by, ft l. • 

Sadik Ali Khan, Nawab, Narsmgh{)dr and Iloshangabad made ovgr lo, 363. 

Safdar Huset^ 184. • 

„ Khan, 124. 

Sageda, of Ptolemy, identified with Sagar, 441. > 

Sdhib Dds, 102. • • 

Saiyad Shdh Kabir, tradition of, 395. ♦ 

Sa&hdrdm Bdpu, 96. • 

Sdl, forests of, in Baldghat, 17 ; forests, in Bamra, 25; of Ba^tar^ 29 ; forest, at Bij«ra- 
ghogarh, 75; timber, in Bilasfuir, 117; resin from, 118 ; in Bgrasdrabar, 123; , 

•71 
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timber, at Gilgaon, 197 ; at Kamtara^iiM, 223; in Kcnda, 2 (2 ; at eastern boundary r>f 
Lnun, t52 ; on banks of Mahjuiadi, 256 ; on Maikal range, ib , ; on hills o’f ShAh- 
piir, 269; timber, at Paehniarhi, 388 ; at Palkhera, 38!) ; in Patn^, 392 j in Phul- 
jhar, 398 ; in Rairakhol; 4L 1 ; in llajpur, 426 ; in llampur, 427 ; at Poteguou, ^9 ; 
in Riiigarh, 402 ; in Sarnbajpur, 450 ; forests of, in Schawa, 468; in Sconf, 471. 

Salubat Khun, Nawab, Alipdr founded l)y, 2. o 

Salt trade, of Nugpilr, 343 ; trade of Sagitr in, 444 ; market, at Kohku, 472 ; trade ot 
Warord in, 520. • 

Sandstone ranges, of Bastar, 30 ; of Upper Godavari, 493. 

Sangnim Singh, lUja, 171. f ' 

Sangram Sa, Riyii, extends his power over Jabalpur, 225 ; 282 ; 361; of Sarangarh, 464 ; 
reign of, in Sconi, 473. 

Sanitarium, suitability of Chanradudar for, 151; 2,69; of Motiir, 289 ; 466; at Pach- 
F marhi, 388 ; 466 ; at Sirkiuida, 480. ^ 

S^sias, 457. 

Saorirds, 286 ; 402 ; 415 ; 426 ;*4,57 ; 519. 

Saphircs, found fli Uj)pcr Godavari, 506. 

Sarui at A'rvi, 7 ; at Badnur, 14 ; at Bhandak, 56 ; atBisnur, 123 ; BonVl24 ; at Chanda, 
149 ; at Chhindwara, 170; near Chicbgarh, 171 ; at Dcoli, 183 ; at Hattd, 203 ; at 
Hinganghat, 205; at Kalmeswar, 231 ; at Kuinilu, 233; at Khandwd, 243 ; at 
Khapa, 214 ; at Kumliari, 249 ; atLodhikhera, 252 ; at Naelwngaon, 291 ; at Nagj^dr, 
345 ; at Narsinghpiir, 370 ; at Paudhurna, 39 1 ; at Patansaougi, 392 ; at Sam- 
bnlpdiTj 460 ; at RaipiirJ 422; at Selu, 4(iS ; at Sconi, 476 ; at Shahpiir, 471 ; .at 
Sohagpur, 481 ; at Talegaon, 485 ; at Tumsar, 489 ; at Wuiguon, 510 ; at Warord, 520. 

Sardur Singh, 88 ; 93. 

8ariy peculiar,^ made at Garhbori, 195. 

Sati, worship of. 414 ; temples sacred to, at Ratanpur, 431. 

Satndm Chaniars, Bhandar head-quarters ot* 56; of Bikispiir, 100; rtdigion of, 10 hi 
A\2etseq, 

Satyrs, faces^ of, at Eran, 189. 

Saurds, 73 ; 124 ; 245. 

Savitri Bdi, zamindarin, residing at A'hiri, 1. 

Sculptures, at Markandi, 287. 

Sena Sahib Suba, title of, conferred on Raghoji, 145, 

Sendri, one of chief cipdrts of Bastar, 31. 

Scor^ Sd, Raja, 27 ; 284. 

Seor^ Singh, 410. 

Sepulture, extramural, opposition,, to in Nagpur, 315. , 

Settlement, of 1852, in Nimar, 381 ; 382 ; of various castes in Nagpur, dates of, 322. 

Settlers, in BdHghats 19.’ 

Shdhgarh Rajd, Mtilthon taken by, 257 ; rebellion of, 443. 

Shdh Jahdn, prosperity of Burhanpur in reign of, 379. 

Shahmtn, Shahgarli captured by, 477.. 

Shdli Nawaz, Khdn, tomb of, 128. 

Shdh Taiyab, 177. 

Shankar Sd, Raja, rebellion of Rdniof, 426. 

Sheep, breeding of, in Bhandara, 59 ; breeds of, in Chanda, 136. 

Shekh Farid, legend of, 515. 

Shfsha Mahal, at Khiirlasa, 246. 

Shoes, manufactured at Rahatgarh, 401 ; i?t Sihdi, 479. 

Shukrdna, fee, 70. 

Siddsar Deya, 25. 

Silk, in BWrd jungles, 25 ; tasar, in Bildspiir, 118 ; cloths, of Ohdiixld, 140 ; do. 6f 
* Ghutkd, 197 ; only export of Korba, 248; trade, of Nagpdr, 343; tasar, manu- 
factured at Narsinglqrdr, 369 ; fine fobrics of, mada at Pauni, 396 ; tasar, manur 
, factured at Rdigarli, *402 ; Sdinkhcra, 447 ; spinning, at Sdngarhi, 461 ; Wfaving, » 
Sohdgpdr, <181 ; in Upper Godavari, 505. t 
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Nilk-worm, bred in Bhanddra, 51). 

Sindiii, Kanjid made over to, 235 ; district of Nimtir transferred to, .380 ; treaty with, ih, ; 

Panj Mahdl transferred to, 399. 

Sivaism, Mandhdtii a stronghold of, 2fil. I 

lleeman, Sir W., Chhiudward established by, ICO; accomit of Garhu Mandia dynasty 
by, 282. • 

Smail-pox, in Bildspiir, 84 ; ravages of, in Qlisinda, 135; worship of, 2/0. 

Smith, Major, Lucie, description of Chandrapdr by, 133. , 

Snow-drop, edible speeies of, on Mill range, 290. 

Snuff-boxes, silver, made at Dabhd, 172. » ^ , 

Soapstone, quarries of, 229. 

SoiK of Bildspdr, 113; of Mandia, et sc<f. ; of Nagpilr, 300 ; .320; of Narsingh* 
pdTj 363 et seq. ; of Nimslr, 381; of lUijmr, 106. 

Somrds, at Barpali, 28. * • 

Son Telis, in A'mhgaon, 3. 

Sotheby,, Mr., killed at Sitabaldi, 311. 

Spices, statistics of trade of A'rvi in, 6. * 

Sport, in Nim^dr, 387. ^ 

St^es, on Sagar road, 224 ; on Narsinghpur road, ih. ; on Mandljffoad, ih. ; ,on Seoul, 
roads, 472. 

Staples, principal, of Narsinghpiir, 365. 

Steatite, in Bastar, 31. j 

Stewart, F. G,, Captain, 36. * > . j . 

Stone, quarries, inBibispilr, 117 ; cutters, ofChdndii, 1 10 ; good, found in islets of Wain- 
gangd^ 287 ; of Nagpdr, 329. 

. Storage-ground, for cotton, at Ilingaiighat, 201. 

Storms, frequent, in Mandia, 271. 

Streets, of Nagpdr, 342. 

«tSiibas, of Ratanpdr, 96. ^ 

Subha Singh, 192. 

Suddji Bapd, works of, 147. 

Sudhyum, traditional rule of, 1 59. 

S^ds, agriculture carried on by, in BaAini, 25. 

Sujal Deva, 25. 

Sundls, 33 et seq. ^ , „• 

Sunkariwars, <500. * ^ 

Superstitions of Bastar, 38 ; prevailing, of Biluspilr, 110; of Cbhattisgarh, 156. ^ 

Sdrat Sa, Dhdmonl founded by, 185.. 

^uraj Deo, of Gionds, 275. 

Surendra Sa, 23; rebellion of, IDD*: 451; 4. VI; ndraso by mutineers and escape and 
^ atrocities oj ib. ; surrender of, ib. ; further rclndlion of, 4^5 ; final surrender of, 
456 ; subsequent machinations of, 456 ; arrest of, 1.57. 

Surdev\ Rilja, of Ratanpiir, 90 •, 160. 

Stirjl Anjangaon, treaty of, 128. > 

JSdrya-vansl, remains, at Ramtck, 428 — 430. 

Sur Pratdp Deva, 394. . 

\S- -'o' 

T 

• Tablets, sculptured, of Malhdr and Amarkantak, 91. 

Tafaaul Husef Khdn, loyalty of in 1857, 316.* 

Taedris, 34. 

Tphdn, 188; 473. , . * 

Tdk, branch of Pramdra family, 377. 

Takht Singh, 92. ^ 

Taks^ fee, on silver wire, at Burhanpdr, 132.. 

Tdnids, wire-drawers at Burhihipdr, 1^9. 
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Tanks, numerous, of Bhandara, GO ; large number of in Bilaspdr, 87 ; immense at Jibjgfr, 
230 ; lai^, reverenced as source of Tapti, at Multai, 201 ; at Niigpdr, 341 j ^at 
number of, in Rd{j)dr, 406 ; at Rmpdr, 422 et seq. / artificial of Seoni-band, 47G ; at 
Umrer, 490; in Upper Godawi, 495. ’• 

Tasiis, in Rnirakbol, 424 ; in Sonpdr, 483. 0 , 

Tasar, manufacture of, at Barhd, 28; at Barpslli, ih,; cocoons, of, exported from Bastar, 
31 ; in Biluspdr, 118 ; cocoons common dn Borasambar, 123 ; silk, manufactu^d at 
Chandrapur, 150; at Dabha, 172; thread, manufactured at GarlichiroH, 195 ; pro- 
duced in Jabalpur, 223. (jS'ee also Silk). 

Tatid Topiu, vallej of Iloshangjihad crossed by, 2 1C ; Khandwa, partially burnt by, 244 j . 
preparations at Nagpdr to resist, 317 ; Nimdr traversed by, 381. 

Taveraier, visit of, to Burhanpiir, 156. 

Teak, magnificent forests of, in Ahiri, 1 et seq. ; plantation in Mandla, 2 ; forest, in A'shti, 

8 ; scattered patches of, in ^Balsighat, 17 ; in iiarclav 27 ; in Baurgarh, 40 ; vast, 
quantities of young, in Betiil, 4(i ; forest of, in Bijji, 75 ; reserve, of Hathibari- 
82; 202 ; at^Bori, 124; in Chanda, 136; in Chhindwani, 165; in Chichgarh, 17i ; 
forests, in Cliintalnar, 172; in Deogarh, 182; forest of Jngmandal, 228 ; forests, at 
KhamarpanI, 5^13 ; do. at Kotapalli, 218 ; at Mahagaon, 255 ; on slopes of the MiR 
range, 290 ; in *Nimar, 386 ; in Panabaras, 389, 390; at Pawi Mutimda, 397 ; at. 

’ Rdngi, 430 ; in Satpura reserve, 467 ; in Seoni, 470 ; in Sunkam, 484 ; in Wardha, 5 1 6. 

Teak, wood, one of the chief exports of Bastar, 31. 

Teji Singh, Ritja, Teigarh founded by, 486. 

Telang RaO'Wali, AtvI said to have been founded by, 6, 

Telegraph office, at Dumagudem, 188. 

Telingana kingdom in Upper Godavari, 499. 

Telingas, in A'lhdka, 2 ; in A'mbgaon, 3 ; population of Ankusu chiefly, 5 ; at Bhandak, 
56 ; 75 ; in^ Upper Godavari, 500. 

Telugu, spoken in Ahfri, 1 ; in A'riibgdon, 3 ; in Upper Gpdavari, 501. 

Temperature, of Betdl, ,54 ; ofRilaspdr, 84; of Damoh, ’l76; of Jabalpiir, 220; of" 
Nilgpdr,^ 297 ; of Upper Goclilvijri, 497. * . 

Temples, at Amarkantak, 3 ; at Mdrkandf, ih.y 744 ; of Mahadco and Mahakillf^ 
A'mbgaon, ib . ; ruins of,^at A'rang, 5 ; near Baihar, 15 ; Buddhist, in Bulaghat,^23 ; 
rock, at BalMlpiir, 24 ; at Biilod, 25; of-Mata Devi, in Bastar, 32 ; 38 ; of Dantes- 
wari, 37 ; at Belp^n, 41 ; near Bhaisdahl, 50 ; near Ssllbaldi, 51 ; several, at Multiif, 
51 ; collection o|. at Muktagiri, ib.; of Ramchandra at Bhadrdchallam, 54 ; at 
Bhadravati, 56; at Bhatala, 72; 141 ; lear Bheriigluit, 73; of Gopdl Deva, at 
Bhirf, 74 ; at Bhiri, ib.’, ruins of ancient, at Bilaigarh, 76 ; at Bildspdr. 85 ; of 
Buramdeva, at Chapra, 8(i^ Pali, in Bilaspfir, 86 ; Mahamai of Ratanpiir, Wit 1)3^ 
Prithvideva, 91 ; of Neri, 141 ; atWairagarh, ib.; at A'mbgaon, ; Waghnakh, ib^.; 
at Keslabori, ; of Murlidhar, 145; of Ohandd town, 149 ; of Chimfir^ 172 ; 
at Dantiwara, 184 ; ruins of, at, Deogarh, 182 ; at Ghansor, 196 ; Gumgaon, 290 ; 
at Hingm, 205 ; at Jdnjgir, 230 ; seventy Hindii, at Kiimthi, 233 ; curipus a| KAtol, 
240 ; at Keslaborf, 242 ; four, at Khalari, 243 ; Si'dte at Khandwa, 244 ^ ancient at 
Kimapdr, 246 ; Jain, at KundalpiSr, 249 ; built by Govind Pandit, at Kuraf, 2fyi); 
ofKaH,at Ldnji, 251 ; of Mahddeva at do., i6. ; ruins of, at Malhdr, 2,57*; at Sfen- 
dhata, 257; at Markandf, 287«* at Mohgaon, 289; of Rilmtek, 294; at Nen, 371;. 
remoinsuof Buddhist in Nimdr, 377 ; remains of Jain at Nuhtd, 388 V ancient, at; 
Pachmaihi, «6.; of Pandharindth, 39C ; at C^arseonl, 391; on bank of Tel, 394; 
at Rdni Jhirid, at Paunl, 396 ; of Murlidhar and others, at do., ib, / at Pulgdbn, 
400 ; Jain, in Rai'piir, 408 ; of Rdjiwa (Lochan, at Rdjim, 425 ; of rMahddeva at 
do.,.^£. ; at Rdmtek, 428 ; at AmbdK'429 ; at Rdngi, 430, numerapi^ at Ratanpdr, 
ib. ; 5oh,nl, 433 ; of Samlai, &c., at Sambalpiir, 460 ; of Samleswar, 464 ; at Seorf- 
nardin, 4/6; at Swetgangd, 484; remains of at Takhtpdr, i5. ; . at junction 6f 
Narbada and Tawa, 486 ; rock cut, of Tilaksenddr, 4&8 ; ancient at, Vdghnakh, 509 ; 
of Baldji, 510 ; near Wairdgarh, 511; on banks of Wardhd, 512; oH at Worha, 

« 519; numerous, at' 'Nagpdr, 341 ; of Narsinha, at Jlarsinghd, 354. 

Temnle eaves, flt Blumdak, .56 ; 141 ; at Ghugd8,^19G. o. 





Sir R.» tccount of GocUvari, by, 198 ; do., of 'NarbadA do.^ 346 6t 
;|.Te!i^ miuiufaoture of at Jabalpdr, 22^ 

4 of Betdl, 49 ; of Bildspdr, 1 13 ; of Hosbangdbdd, 215. 

Teai Singh, 48. i • 

1!%dkur Darydo Singh, 402, 

TOdkur Deva, 106 ; 275. 

Thea#e, at Kdmthi, 233. 

Thermometrical observations, at Betiil, 54. 

•fhomspn, Captaini report of, on Riiigarh Bichhiii, 16. 

3%brh^n*a History or India, account of siege of A'sir^arh'in, 1 1 et seq. * 

ThttffS, 361. 

Tifen. or drill rake, 64. 

Tihhdr, one of chief exports of JJastaj, 31. 

Timber of Jabalpdr, varieties of? 223 ; hue at Jumrf, 230; mart, at Pamasdlu, ^91 ; good 
building on Purard estate, 400 ; in Sambalpdr, 450. 

Tfrthankar, images of, at Mdndhutd, 263 et seq. • 

Tombs, reputed of Gond Kings, at A'mla, 4 ; of Telang Biio, at A'rvi. 6 ; of Gond kiitgs, 
at Balldlpik) 24 ; at Burhdnpdr, 126 ; of Shah Nawaz Khan, at <jP, 128 ; of Bhonsld 
kings, at Nagpdr, 342 ; of Gond Rajas at do., ib, ; of defendants of Chhapard,*474 ; of# 
Wwi Haidar, 480 ; of Dmdar All Shdh, 481. 

Tower, remarkable, of Garhakota, 194.^ 

Town-duSi, of Sambalpdr, 460. 1 ^ 

Towns, bf Bildspdr, 84; of Karond, 23o; of Nagpdr, 325 ; of Raipdr, 407 f of Upper 
Goddvarf, 495. 

Trade of A'rvf, 6 ; of Bastar, 31 ; of Bhandara, 66 ;’ of Bildspdr, 119 ; of Burhdnpdr, 
128, et seq.; of Chdndd, 140, 149 ; of Chhindward, 169 ; of Damoh, I f 5 ; of DeoU, 

1 82 et seq. ; of Garhakotd, statistics of, 1 93 ; of Hpshangdbdd, 2 1 5 ; of Jabalpdr, 223 j 
of Jabalpdr town, 227jklf Kdmthf, 233 ; of Mandla, 270 ; p( Mowdr, 290 ; of 
• ^Narsinghpdr, 368 ; of^midr 385 ; of Ndgpdr, 331 f 343 et seq,<s of Rdlpdr, 419 ; 
^23; of Sugar, 439 et sea. ; 449; of Sambalpdi?* 451 ; oflSeoni, 471 ? ofTunftar, 
.,489 ; of Upper Goddvar/, 508 f of Wardhil, 517 ; of Warord,lKi0. 

Tradition, of Bhandara, 68 ; of Paundf„395 ; of origin of Pdtna Rj^ds, 394. , 

Trimway, at Humagudem, 188.*^ •<:> 

Trees, of Upper Godavari, list of, 503 et seq. , 

l^jTribes, of Bastar, list of, 33; aboriginal, of Betdl, 48 ; Ilindd, of* Nagpur, statistics of, 
j 321-— 32?; aboriginal, of do., 322. ® 

I Tribhu\an Deva, 2,5. ^ ^ 

tribute, paid by Bastar Riga, 29. 

^hiar clan, Rdndl of, h^ld Pundsd, 401k 
Turani^, systeift of Government, 409. f*- 


LU>haya Singh, collison with Mardthas in reign of, 452. 

Hkkals, Brdhman sect in Bastar, 33. . , 

Pfmrdo Singh, zaminddr of Ambdgarh Chaukf, 3 ; Raja of Pdtan, Dhdmoni taken by, 186 


V 

1 ^- ’ % * • 

fVacdnation, progress of, in Sambalpdr, 461 ; in Upper Goddvari, 496. 

Vallabhi, the, Jabalpdr probably belonged to, 225. 

^^ttdeva Pandit, 28^ • 

Viaduct^ at Beipathdr, 41 ; across the Tawd, 211 ; railway over Narbadd, 223 ; railway oyi 
the Wand, 511 ^over Narb^dd, at Broach, 350. ^ 

Viddis, in Ndgpdr, 321. • * 

Vikramdiie 235. 





123 ; made prisoner by Sindia, 

SFW, extkordinary flood of, 145. 

monument of, at Eran, 1<S9 ; figures of, at Miindbata, 2(11. 
|l^%vas Rdo, 145. 

wf^anlcjit Rao, 145 ; rebellion of, 147 ; arrest of, 148. 

95 ; 145 ; death of, ib. 


; .“Wiihid Khan, Nawab, 8. 

.• Wairochan, Wairagarh said to have' been founded by, 511. 

' Wall Shsth, 47 ; 303. 

: Wall, Mr., account of Geology of Ujijier Godavari by, 41/, 3. 

Walls, fo'tified, of (3ulnda, 1 10. 

' Warai Ghat, 21. 

Ward, Captain, il. C. K, SottK'mcnt Report of Maiidla by, 205. 

W and Co. ^Messrs., ngeucy of, at llingaugliat, 201. 

^ pastes Governmeni, of HiLispdr, *82 ; 117 ; cultivable, of Chbattisgarli, 155 ; ciilturable, 
I;./ of Ninuir, 385; of Seoul, 4/0. 

i^'.yaterfalls, at A^markautak, 3 ; of 8umir, at Ilarat, 201 ; Jiljluir, 230 ; jn Shiilipiir, 2()1J ; 

at Mugdai, 21)0 ; (Kapila Dliara) of NarL d:i, 31/ ; (Ubuuu Dhar) of Narliada, 
y>, 348;.. of Nnrbadii, 353 ; at Pulgaou, 400 ; .of Gejar and Ganjai, 477 ; in Gadal- 

gutta Range, 495. 

Watersheds, of Jabalpitr, 2 1 8, of 'VVardlni, 5 13. 

' Waterworks, ancient, of Burhaupur, 127 ; at Cluinda, 141 ; 1 11). 

Watson, General, Garhiikota taken by, 192; British usceiulaney in Narsingbpdr estab- 
lished by, 3 (i3. i 

Wazfr Mobaniruad^ of Bliopul, |Iosliangabad retaken by, ’ V.O ; 217; defence of Bborril 
by, 30J:<. . ^ 

Weaving trade, of Biliispdr, 121 ; ot Bnrbanjiiir, 121) .; of no.sliaugabad, 25 ; at Soliliapnr, 
481 ; of IJinrer, 190, 

Wellesley, General, Burhunpur taken by, 128, ’ 

Whirlpool, of Narljada, near Makrai, 350. 

, Wilkinson, Captain, 0,9 fit mi. ;,sii|)])ressioii of rebellion in Sanibalpur liy, 451. 

Wire-drawing trade of B urban pur, 129. . r 

.‘v"'' Witchcraft, cruel treatment of ])erson.s suspected of, 39 ; in fJbbatti,sgarb, 155. 

' Wioodbridge, Lieut., murder of, 155. 

Wool, manufacture of, at Barba, *28. 


_ < Y 

Yfulo Rao Pandc, 57. 

Yashwant Rao Bhawani, 151, 

Yaswant Rjio Lar, negotiations of, at A'si'rgarb, 13. 
Yaswant Rao Sahf, 55. 

„ „ Holkar, Kbandwa byrnt by, 214. 

YelrajSSj 509. 


Zalim Singh, Deori plundered and burnt' by, 184. 
Zamindari, jurisdiction, of Bibi.s])ur, 80. 

; t . b {See Tc‘ lurcs) . 
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